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ABSTRACT 

These  congressional  hearings  contain  testimony  given 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June  1981  pertaining  to  seven  bills  dealing 
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Reserve  Officers'  Association  of  the  United  States;  and  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  (Texts  of  the 
above-mentioned  bills  are  included  in  the  hearings.  (MN) 
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97th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.R.  1400 


To  amend  title  38,  United  Sutes  Code,  to  establish  new  educational  assistance 
programs  for  veterans  and  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 
Januaiy  28. 1981 

Mr.  MONTOOMBRY  (for  himjelf,  Mr.  HAMMBEaciiMiDT,  Mr.  White,  Mn,  Holt, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  and  Mr.  Habtnett)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
referred  joinUy  to  :he  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  new  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  *  \ 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa^ 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  8H0BT  TITLE 

4  Section  L  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 

5  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1981". 

6  NEW  educational  assistance  pboobam 

7  Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
.8  inserting  before  chapter  31  the  following  new  chapter: 

(III) 
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"CHAPTER  30— ALL  VOLUNTEEa  FORCE 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

"SUBCHAPTER  I-PURPOSES;  DEFINmONS 

"Sac. 

"1401.  Purpowi. 
"14(12.  Befmitioni. 

"SUBCHAPTER      BASIC  BDUCATIONAI»  ASSISTANCE 

"14U.  Buic  eduoOion*!  auiitanco  for  icrvict  on  iclive  «l«ty. 

"1412.  Buic  educational  awutanc*  entitlement  for  wrvico  in  the  Stlccled  Reiorvo 

and  Na^nal  Guard. 
"141S.  DuraUon.of  Utto  educational  auittance. 
"1414.  Payment ^f  1>aiio  educational  utissance. 
"1415.  Amount  of  ba<ic  educational  asditance. 
"1418.  Ewly  enrollment  in  a  program  of  education. 

"SUBCHAPTER  HI-SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

"1421.  Supplemental  educational  assistance  for  additional  service. 
"1422.  Amount  of  supplemental  educational  assistance. 

"1423.  Authoritttion  for  additional  assistance  for  members  with  critictl  specialties. 
"1424.  Payment  of  supplemental  educational  assistance  and  additional  educational 
auittance  under  this  subchapter. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV-XUTHOBrrY  TO  ALLOW  TRANSFER  OF 
ENTITLEMENT  TO  DEPENDENTS 

"1431.  Authority  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  critical  specialties  to 

transfer  entitlement  to  dependents. 
"1432.  Regulations. 

"1453.  Status  of  dependent*  to  whom  entitlement  is  transferred. 
"1434.  Definition. 

"SUBCHAPTER  V-PRESERVICB  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

"1441.  Authority  to  enter  into  agreemenU. 
"1442.  Preservice  oduational  assistance  agrecmenti. 
"1443.  Eligibility  for  preservice  educational  assistance. 
"1444.  Limitation  on  amount  of  educational  uslstanee. 
"1445.  Amount  of  obligated  service. 

"1446.  Status  of  indiYidual  before  obligated  service  is  performed. 
"1447.  Regulations. 

"SUBCHAPTER  VI-PERIODS  FOR  USE  OF  ENTITLEMENT;  GENERAL 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"1461.  Time  limiUtion  for  use  of  •ntitlcment 

"1452.  LimiUtion  on  educational  usistanct  for  individuals  being  furnished  subsist- 
ence. 
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"1453.  Isdividutis  with  entitl«ment  under  chtpter  34  or  35  of  this  title. 

"1454.  Profnun  administratioD. 

"1455.  AUocftUoa  of  tdmizuitntion  ind  of  profnun  costt. 

"1456.  Pr«dlsehtrp  couotelinf  rtqmrement. 

"1457.  lUportiaf  requirement, 

1  ^'SUBCHAPTER  I— PUEPOSES;  DEFINITIONS 

2  "§1401.  Purposes 

3  "The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 

4  "(1)  to  provide  an  improved  educational  assistance 

5  program  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of  members  of 

6  the  Armed  Forces  after  their  separation  from  military 

7  service; 

8  "(2)  to  promote  and  assist  the  All-Volunteer 

9  Force  program  and  the  Total  Force  Concept  of  the 

10  United  States  Armed  Forces  by  establishing  an  irn- 

11  proved  program  of  educational  assistance  for  service  on 

12  -active  duty  and  in  the  Selected  Reserve  and  National 

13  Guard  to  aid  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  highly 

14  qualified  personnel  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve 

15  components  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

16  "(3)  to  give  special  emphasis  to  providing  educa- 

17  tional  assistance  benefits  to  aid  in  the  retention  of  per- 

18  sonnel  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  skills  in  critical 

19  specialties  in  which  there  are  serious  shortages  of  per- 

20  sonnel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

21  "§1402.  Definitions 

22  "For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

e 
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1  "(1)  The  term  'hmo  educational  assistance'  means  edu- 

2  cational  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  II  of  this 

3  chapter. 

4  "(2)  The  term  'supplemental  educational  assistance' 

5  means  educational  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  III 

6  of  this  chapter. 

7  "(3)  The  term  'preservice  educational  assistance'  means 

8  educational  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  V  of  this 

9  chapter. 

10  "(4)  The  term  'program  of  education'  has  the  meaning 

1 1  given  such  term  in  section  16520))  of  this  title. 

12  "(5)  The  term  'Armed  Forces'  means  the  Army,  Navy, 

13  Air  Force,  and  Marino  Corps,  including  the  Reserve  compo- 

14  nents  thereof. 

15  "(6)  The  term  'Selected  Reserve'  means  the  Selected 

16  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  of  the  Reserve  compo- 

17  nents  (including  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 

18  States  and  the  Au*  National  Guard  of  the  United  States)  of 

19  the  Armed  Forces,  as  required  to  be  maintained  under  sec- 

20  tion  268(b)  of  title  10. 

21  "(7)  The  term  'active  duty'  does  not  include  any  period 

22  during  which  an  individual  (A)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the 

23  Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  educa- 

24  tion  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  established  courses 

25  offered  to  civilians,  (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 
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1  one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served  under  the  provi- 

2  aions  of  section  511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  m 

3  the  Aimy  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a 

4  Reserve  for  service  m  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve, 

5  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard 

6  Reserve. 


7  ^'SUBCHAPTER  H— BASIC  EDUCATIONAL 

8  ASSISTANCE 

9  "91411.  Basic  educational  assistance  for  service  on  active 

10  duty 

1 1  "Each  individual  who— 

12  ''(1)  is  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  (or  has  a 

13  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  as  determined  by 

14  the  Administrator), 

15  ''(2)  after  September  30,  1981,  and  after  meeting 

16  the  requirement  of  clause  (1)  of  this  section — 

17  **(A)  serves  at  least  three  years  of  continuous 

18  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces;  or 

19  "(B)   serves  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 

20  (notwithstanding  section  977  of  title  10)  is  dis- 

21  charged  or  released  from  active  duty  for  a 

22  sennce-connected  disability,  for  hardship,  or,  m 

23  the  case  of  an  individual  who  completed  not  less 

24  than  30  months  of  active  duty,  for  the  conven- 

25  ience  of  the  Government;  and 
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1  "(3)  after  completion  of  the  service  described  in 

2  clause  (2)  of  this  section— 

3  "(A)  is  discharged  from"  such  service  with  an 

4  honorable  discharge  or  is  placed  on  the  retired 

5  list; 

6  "(B)  contmues  on  active  duty  without  a 

7  break  m  service;  or 

8  .  ~  "(C)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  further 

9  service  m  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 

10  Forces  after  honorable  service  on  active  duty; 

11  is  entitled  to  basio  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

12  ''§1412.  Basic  educational  assistance  entitlement  for  serv- 

13  ice  in  tlie  Selected  Reserve  and  National 

14  Guard 

15  "Each  individual  who — 

16  "(1)  is  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  (or  has  a 

17  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  as  determined  by 

18  the  Administrator), 

19  "(2)  after  September  30,  1981,  and  after  meeting 

20  the  requirement  of  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  serves — 

21  "(A)  at  least  two  years  of  continuous  active 

22  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

23  "(B)  at  least  four  years  of  continuous  duty  in 

24  the  Selected  Reserve  during  which  the  mdividual 

25  satisfactorily  participates  m  training  as  required 
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1  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  as  earlier  dis- 

2  charged  or  released  from  service  in  the  Selected 

3  Reserve  for  a  service-connected  disability^  for 

4  hardship,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 

5  ment;  and 

6  "(3)  after  completion  of  the  service  described  in 

7  clause  (2)  of  this  section— 

8  '       "(A)  is  discharged  from  such  sendee  with  an 

9  honorable  discharge  or  is  placed  on  the  retired 

10  list;  or 

11  "(B)  continues  on  active  duty  or  in  the 

12  ,   Selected  Eeserve  without  a  break  in  service; 


13  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

14  **§  1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assistance 

15  "(a)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title  and  subsection 

16  (b)  of  this  section^  each  individual  entitled  to  basic  educa- 

17  tional  assistance  under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  (1)  one 

18  month  of  educational  assistance  benefits  under  this  chapter 

19  for  each  month  of  active  duty  served  by  such  individual,  and 

20  (2)  one  month  of  educational  assistance  beneHts  under  this 

21  chapter  for  each  three  months  sarved  by  such  individual 

22  in  the  Selected  Reserve  when  not  on  active  duty. 

28        "(b)  No  individual  may  receive  basic  educational  assist- 

24  ance  benefits  under  this  chapter  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
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1  thirty-six  months  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  edu- 

2  cational  assistance). 

3  "8 1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  aMistance 

4  **The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each  individual  entitled 

5  to  basic  educational  assistance  who  is  pursuing  an  approved 

6  program  of  education  a  basic  educational  assistance  allow- 

7  ance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help  meet,  in  part,  the  ex- 

8  penses  of  such  individual's  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies, 

9  books,  equipment,  and  other  educational  costs. 

10  "§  1415.  Amount  of  basic  educational  assistance 

11  "Subject  to  section  1452  of  this  title,  a  basic  educa- 

12  tional  assistance  allowance  under  this  subchapter  shall  be 

13  paid  (1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $250,  for  an  approved  pro- 

14  gram  of  education  pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  (2)  at  an 

15  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as  determined  under  regulations 

16  which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved  pro- 

17  gram  of  education  pursued  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 

18  *'8 1416.  Early  enrollment  in  a  program  of  education 

19  "An  individual  who  has  completed  at  least  two  years  of 

20  service  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve  and  who  is 

21  othenvise  eligible  for  basic  educational  assistance  may  enroll 

22  in  a  program  of  education  while  continuing  to  perform  the 

23  duty  described  in  section  1411  or  1412  of  this  title. 
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1  ''SUBCHAPTER  HI— SUPPLEMENTAL 

2  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

3  "91421.  Supplemental  educational  assistance  for  addi- 

4  tional  service 

5  "(a)  An  individual  eligible  for  basic  educational  assist- 

6  ance  under  section  1411  of  this  title  who  after  September  30, 

7  1981,  has  served  three  or  more  consecutive  years  of  active 

8  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addition  to  the  years  of  active 

9  duty  counted  under  section  1411(2)  of  this  title  without  a 

10  break  in  such  service  is  entitled  to  supplemental  educational 

11  assistance  under  this  subchapter. 

12  "(b)  An  individual  eligible  for  basic  educational  assist- 

13  ance  under  section  1412  of  this  title  who  after  September  30, 

14  1981,  has  served  two  or  more  consecutive  years  of  active 

15  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addition  to  the  years  of  active 

16  duty  counted  under  section  1412(2)  of  this  title  and  four  or 

17  more  consecutive  years  of  duty  in  the  Selected  Reserve  in 

18  addition  to  the  years  of  duty  in  the  Selected  Reserve  counted 

19  under  such  section  without  a  break  in  service  is  entitled  to 

20  supplemental  educational  assistance  under  this  subchapter. 

21  "(c)  No  part  of  any  period  of  active  duty  or  duty  in  the 

22  Selected  Reserve  that  occurs  before  the  period  of  duty  by 

23  which  the  individual  concerned  qualifies  for  basic  educational 

24  assistance  shall  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
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1  "9 1422.  Amount  of  supplemental  educational  assistance 


3  cational  assistance  under  section  1421  of  this  title  shall  be 

4  paid  (1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300,  for  an  approved  pro- 

5  gram  of  education  pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  (2)  at  an 

6  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as  determined  under  regulations 

7  which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved  pro- 

8  gram  of  education  pursued  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 

9  "§  1423.  Authority  for  additional  assistance  for  membeirs 

10  witli  critical  specialties 

11  "An  individual — 

12  "(1)  who  has  a  skill  or  specialty  designated  by  the 

13  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  skill  or  specialty  in  which 

14  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel;  and 

15  "(2)   who   is   entitled    to   basic  educational 

16  assistance, 

17  may  be  provided  supplemental  educational  assistance  under 

18  this  subchapter  in  addition  to  any  supplemental  educational 

19  assistance  available  to  such  individual  under  section  1421  of 

20  this  title.  Such  assistance  may  be  paid  at  such  monthly  rates 

21  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  considers  appropriate  or  neces- 

22  sary  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  and  retaining  individuals 

23  with  such  skills  or  specialties  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


2 


'Subject  to  section  1452  of  this  title,  supplemental  edu- 
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1  '^91424.  P&yment  of  supplemental  and  additional  educa- 

2  tional  assistance  under  this  subchapter 

3  "The  Administrator  shril  increase  the  monthly  basic 

4  educational  assistance  allowance  paid  to  an  individual  who  is 

5  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  this  subchapter  by 

6  the  monthly  amount  of  the  supplemental  educational  assist- 

7  ance  or  additional  educational  assistance,  or  both,  to  which 

8  the  individual  is  entitled. 

9  "SUBCHAPTER  IV— TRANSFER  OF  ENTITLEilENT 


10  TO  DEPENDENTS 

11  "§1431.  Authority  to  authorize  members  of  the  Armed 

12  Forces  with  critical  specialties  to  transfer  en* 

13  titlement  to  dependents 

14  "(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under  section  1432  of 

15  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  authorize  a  member 

16  of  an  armed  force  who — 

17  "(1)  has  served  eight  or  more  but  less  than  twelve 

18  consecutive  years  on  active  duty; 

19  "(2)  has-  a  skill  or  specialty  designated  by  the 

20  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  skill  or  specialty  in  which 

21  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel;  and 

22  "(3)  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance, 

23  to  transfer  to  one  or  more  of  such  member's  dependents  all  or 

24  any  part  of  such  member's  entitlement  to  educational  assist- 

25  ance  under  this  chapter. 
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1  "(b)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed  under  section 

2  1432  of  this  title,  a  transfer  of  entitlement  under  this  section 

3  may  be  revoked,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may  be  modified  at 

4  any  time. 

5  "§1432.  Regulations 

Q        "(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  regula- 

7  tions  for  the  establishment  of  eligibility  of  members  to  trans- 

8  fer  entitlement  under  this  subchapter,  and  any  transfer  of 

9  entitlement  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  made  in  accord- 

10  ance  with  such  regulations.  In  prescribing  such  regulations, 

1 1  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

12  "(1)  shall  designate  the  skills  or  specialties  in 

13  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel  which 

14  qualify  a  member  for  consideration  for  authorization  to 

15  transfer  entitlement  under  this  section; 

16  "(2)  shall  establish  such  other  terms  and  condi- 

17  tions  for  authorization  to  transfer  entitlement  as  the 

18  Secretary  considers  appropriate  considering  the  needs 

19  of  the  service. 

20  ''(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  regulations  for 

21  the  administration  of  the  transfer  of  educational  assistance 

22  entitlement  under  this  subchapter  by  members  determined 

23  pursuant  to  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 

24  (a)  of  this  section  to  be  eligible  to  make  such  a  transfer  and 

25  for  the  provision  of  such  assistance  to  dependents  to  whom 
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1  such  entitlement  is  transferred.  In  prescribing  such  regula- 

2  tions,  the  Administrator  may  place  such  limits  upon  the 

3  changing  and  revokmg  of  transfers  of  entitlement  as  the  Sec- 

4  retary  considers  necessarj-  for  efficient  administration, 

5  "§1433.  Status  of  dependents  to  whom  ^entitlement  is 

6  transferred 

7  "(aKl)  A  dependent  to  whom  entitlement  is  transferred 

8  under  this  subchapter  is  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

9  under  this  chapter  in  the  same  maimer  and  under  the  same 

10  terms  and  conditions  as  the  member  from  whom  the  entitle- 

11  ment  was  transferred  would  be  entitled,  except  that  such  as- 

12  sistance  may  only  be  provided  onder  this  subchapter  while 

13  the  member  from  whom  the  entitlement  was  transferred  con- 

14  tinues  on  active  duty  or  upon  the  completion  of  twenty  years 

15  of  active  duty  by  the  member, 

16  "(2)  A  chiid  to  whom  educational  assistance  is  trans- 

17  ferred  under  this  subchapter  may  not  uae  such  assistance 

18  until  the  child  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  graduates  from  a 

19  secondary  school,  whichever  occurs  first, 

20  **(b)  If  a  member  transfers  entitlement  under  this  section 

21  to  two  or  more  dependents,  the  educational  assistance  pay- 

22  able  under  this  chapter  shall  be  divided  (1)  in  such  manner  as 

23  the  member  specifies,  or  (2)  if  the  member  is  deceased  or  is 

24  otherwise  unable  or  unwilling  to  specify  the  manner  in  which 
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1  the  assistance  shall  be  divided,  as  determined  under  regula- 

2  tions  prescribed  under  section  1432  of  this  title. 

3  "(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to  an 

4  individual  who  at  the  time  the  benefits  would  otherwise  be 

5  paid  is  not  a  child  or  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  of  the  indi- 

6  vidual  who  transferred  the  benefits,  notwithstanding  that  the 

7  individual  was  a  dependent  at  the  time  the  election  was  made 

8  to  transfer  the  benefits. 

9  "§1434.  Definition 

10  "For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  'depend- 

11  ent'  means — 

12  "(1)  a  child  of  an  individual;  and 

13  "(2)  the  spouse  of  an  individual. 

14  '^SUBCHAPTER  V— PRESERYICE  EDUCATIONAL 

15  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

16  *•§  1441.  Authority  to  enter  into  agreements 

17  "To  encourage  enlistments  in  the  active-duty  compo- 

18  nents  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  units  of  the  Selected  Re- 

19  serve,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  enter  into  preservice 

20  educational  assistance  agreements  described  in  section  1482 

21  of  this  title  under  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  provide  edu- 

22  cational  assistance  in  return  for  an  individual's  agreement  to 

23  perform  a  specified  period  of  obligated  service  on  active  duty 

24  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

17 
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1  "§1442.  Preserrice  educational  aMistance  agreements 


3  provide  (1)  that  the  Secretary  concerned  shall,  subject  to  sec- 

4  tion  1445  of  this  title,  provide  educational  assistance  to  the 
individual  concerned  at  a  rate  and  for  a  period  specified  in 

6  such  agreement,  and  (2)  that  such  individual,  in  consideration 

7  for  the  provision  of  such  educational  assistance,  shall  agree  to 

8  serve  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  period 

9  specified  in  the  agreement  and  determined  in  accordance  with 

10  section  1446  of  this  title. 

1 1  "(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  in 

12  clear  language  state  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 

13  both  parties,  including  the  obligations  of  the  individual  con- 

14  cemed  under  section  1444  for  failure  to  perform,satisfactory 

15  service  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  after  receipt  of 

16  educational  assistance. 

17  "§  1443,  Eligibility  for  preservice  educational  assistance 

18  "To  be  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under  this  sec- 

19  tion,  an  individual — 

20  "(1)  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

21  "(2)  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  (or 

22  have  a  high-school  equivalency  certificate,  as  deter- 

23  mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense);  and 

24  "(3)  must  otherwise  be  eligible  to  become  a 

25  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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'(a)  A  preservice  educational  assistance  agreement  shall 
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1  *'§  1444.  Limitation  on  amount  of  educational  assistance 

2  "The  amount  of  educational  assistance  provided  an  indi- 

3  vidual  under  an  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  not 

4  exceed  36  months  and  may  not  be  provided  at  a  rate  in 

5  excess  of  $300  per  month  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  educa- 

6  tion  on  a  full-time  basis  (or  a  proportionate  amount,  for  pur- 

7  suit  of  a  program  of  education  on  a  less-than-fuU-time  basis). 

8  "§1445.  Obligated  service 

9  "(a)  The  amount  of  obligated  service  which  an  individ- 

10  ual  is  required  to  perform  under  an  agreement  under  this 

11  subchapter  is  one  month  of  service  on  active  duty  for  each 

12  month  of  educational  assistance  provided  or  three  months  of 

13  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  each  month  of  educational 

14  assistance  provided,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

15  "(b)  Obligated  service  performed  pursuant  to  an  agree- 

16  ment  under  this  subchapter  may  not  be  counted  toward  serv- 

17  ice  required  to  earn  basic  or  supplemental  educational 

18  assistance. 

19  "§1446.  Status  of  individual  before  obligated  service  is 

20  performed 

21  "Upon  signing  an  agreement  under  this  subchapter,  an 

22  individual  becomes  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  shall 

23  be  placed  in  an  element  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  Reserve 

24  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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1  "§1447.  ResulaUons 

2  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  regulations 

3  for  the  administration  of  this  subchapter.  Such  regulations 

4  shall  apply  uniformly  among  the  Armed  Forces.  ^ 

5  "SUBCHAPTER  VI— TIME  LIMITATION  FOR  USE 

6  OF  iBNTITLEMENT;  GENERAL  AND  ADMINIS- 

7  TRATIVB  PROVISIONS  • 

8  "§  1451.  Time  limitation  for  use  of  entitlement 

9  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  through  (0  of 

10  this  section,  the  period  during  which  an  individual  entitled  to 

1 1  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  may  use  such  indi- 

12  vidual's  entitlement  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period 

13  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  individual's  last  discharge  or 

14  release  from  active  duty. 

15  "(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (e)  and  (0  of  this 

16  section,  the  period  during  which  a  dependent  with  entitle- 

17  ment  transferred  under  section  1431  of  this  title  may  use 

18  such  entitlement  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period 

19  beginning  on  the  earlier  of— - 

20  "(1)  the  date  on  which  the  dependent  begins  to 

21  use  such  entitlement;  or 

22  "(2)  the  same  date  that  applies  to  the  individual 

23  from  whom  the  entitlement  was  transferred. 

24  "(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual  who  haa  been 

25  prevented,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  from  pursu- 

26  ing  a  program  of  education  under  subchapter  EE  or  m  of  this 


XX 


1  chapter  within  the  ten-year  period  prescribed  by  subsection 

2  (a)  of  this  section  because  such  individual  had  not  met  the 

3  nature  of  discharge  requirement  of  such  subchapter  before  (1) 

4  the  nature  of  such  discharge  or  release  was  changed  by  ap- 

5  propriate  authority,  or  (2)  with  respect  to  educational  assist- 

6  ance  under  subchapter  11  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 

7  determined,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 

8  tor,  that  such  discharge  or  release  was  under  conditions  other 

9  than  dishonorable,  such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  during 

10  the  period  of  time  that  such  individual  was  so  prevented  from 

1 1  pursuing  such  program  of  education. 

12  "(d)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible  for  educational 

13  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  who,  subse- 

14  quent  to  such  individual's  last  discharge  or  release  from 

15  active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  a 

16  foreign  government  or  power,  the  ten-year  period  described 

17  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  run  (1)  while  such 

18  individual  ia  so  detained,  or  (2)  during  any  period  immediate- 

19  ly  following  such  individual's  release  from  such  detention 

20  during  which  such  individual  is  hospitalized  at  a  military,  ci- 

21  vilian,  or  Veterans*  Administration  medical  facility. 

22  "(e)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible  for  educational 

23  assistance  under  this  chapter  (including  a  dependent  to  whom 

24  entitlement  under  this  chapter  has  been  transferred  pursuant 

25  to  section  1425  of  this  title)  and— 
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1  "(1)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing  such  mdi- 

2  vidual's  chosen  program  of  education  prior  to  the  expi- 

3  ration  of  the  ten^ear  period  for  use  of  entitlement 

4  under  this  chapter  otherwise  applicable  under  this  sec- 

5  tion  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  cUsability  which 

6  was  not  the  result  of  such  individual's  own  willful  mis- 

7  conduct,  and 

8  "(2)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such  ten-year 

9  period  within  one  year  after  (A)  the  last  day  of  such 

10  period,  or  (B)  the  last  day  on  which  such  individual 

11  was  so  prevented  from  pursuing  such  program,  which- 

12  ever  is  later, 

13  such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  with  respect  to  such  indi- 

14  vidual  during  the  period  of  time  that  such  mdividual  was  so 

15  prevented  from  pursuing  such  program  and  such  ten-year 

16  period  will  again  begin  ruiming  on  the  first  day  following 

17  such  individual's  recovery  from  such  disability  on  which  it  is 

18  reasonably  feasible,  as  determined  under  regulations  which 

19  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for  such  mdividual  to  initi- 

20  ate  or  resme  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  with  educa- 

21  tional  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

22  "(0(1)  If  an  individual  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

23  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to  whom  such  en- 

24  titlement  has  been  transferred)  is  enrolled  under  this  chapter 

25  in  an  educational  institution  regularly  operated  on  the  quar- 
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1  tcr  or  semester  system  and  the  period  during  which  sueh  in- 

2  dividual  may  use  such  individual's  entitlement  under  this 

3  chapter  would,  under  this  section,  expire  during  a  quarter  or 

4  semester,  sueh  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  termination  of 

5  sueh  quarter  or  semester. 

6  "(2)  If  an  individual  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

7  under  this  chapter  (incluumg  an  individual  to  whom  such  en- 

8  titlcment  has  been  transferred)  is  enrolled  under  this  chapter 
a  in  an  educational  institution  not  regularly  oporatclon  the 

10  quarter  or  semester  system  and  the  period  during  which  such 

11  individual  may  use  such  individual's  entitlement  under  this 

12  chapter  would,  under  this  section",  expire  after  a  major  por- 

13  tion  of  the  course  is  completed,  such  period  shall  be  extended 

14  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is  the 

15  lesser  period  of  extension. 

16  ''§1452.  Limit^ition  on  educational  assistance  for  individ- 

17  uals  being  furnished  subsistence 

18  "In  t*he  case  of  an  individual  entitled  to  educational  as- 

19  sistance  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to  whom 

20  such  entitlement  has  been  transferred)  who  is  pursuing  a  pro- 

21  gram  of  education — 

22  "(1)  while  being  funiishcd  subsistence,  whether  in 
28        whole  or  in  part  and  in  money  or  in  kind,  by  an  entity 

24  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  local  government; 

25  or 
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1  ''(2)  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis, 

2  the  total  amount  of  monthly  educational  assistance  of  such. 

3  in^vidual  under  this  chapter  may  not  exceed  the  established 

4  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  wUch  the  educational  institution 

5  involved  requires  similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans  en- 

6  rolled  in  the  same  program  to  pay. 

7  Individuals  with  entitlement  under  chapter  34  or 

8  35ofthiaUtie 

9  ''An  incUvidual  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 

10  a  program  established  by  this  chapter  (mcluding  an  mdividual 

11  to  whom  such  entitlement  has  been  transferred)  who  is  also 

12  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under  a  program  under 

13  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title  may  not  receive  assistance 

14  under  both  programs  concurrently  but  shall 'elect  (m  such 

15  form  and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe)  under 

16  which  program  to  receive  educational  assistance. 

17  "§1454.  Progrmm  administration 

18  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the  pro- 

19  visions  of  sections  1663,.  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674,  1676, 

20  1681(c),  and  1683  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 

21  chapters  I  and  11  of  chapter  36  of  this  title,  with  the  excep- 

22  tion  of  section  1786  of  such  chapter,  shall  be  applicable  to 

23  the  provision  of  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

24  The  term  'eligible  veteran',  as  used  in  those  provisions,  shall 

25  be  deemed  to  include  an  individual  who  is  eligible  for  educa- 
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1  tional  assistanco  under  this  chapter,  and  the  term  'eligible 

2  person',  as  used  in  those  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 

3  elude  an  individual  to  whom  educational  assistance  is  trans- 

4  ferred  under  this  chapter. 

5  "§1455.  Allocation  of  administration  and  of  program 

6  costs 

7  "(a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specifically  provided 

8  in  this  chapter,  the  educational  assistance  programs  ostab- 

9  lished  by  this  chapter  shall  be  administered  by  the  Veterans* 

10  Administration. 

11  ''(b)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 

12  this  subsection,  payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  sub- 

13  chapter  11  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made  from  appropriations 

14  made  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

15  "(2)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  subchapter 

16  n  of  this  chapter  which  is  used  by  an  individual  to  whom 

17  such  entitlement  was  transferred  under  subchapter  TV  of  this 

18  chapter,  or  which  is  used  by  the  individual  eaniing  such  en- 

19  titlement  after  an  election  under  such  subchapter  to  transfer 

20  such  entitlement  which  was  subsequently  revoked,  shall  be 

21  made  from  appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 

22  Defense. 

23  "(3)  Pa}'ments  for  entitlement  earned  under  subchapter 

24  rn  of  this  chapter  (whether  used  by  the  individual  earning 

25  such  entitlement  or  an  individual  to  whom  such  entitlement 
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1  was  transferred  under  subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter)  and 

2  contracted  for  under  subchapter  V  of  this  chapter  shall  be 

3  made  from  appropriations  mtde  w  the  Department  of 

4  Defense. 

5  "(c)  Funds  for  the  payment  by  the  Administrator  of  enti- 

6  tlement  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 

7  of  this  section  shall  be  transfciTed  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 

8  tration  as  necessary  from  appropriations  available  for  such 

9  purpose.  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

10  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  manner  in  which  such 

1 1  transfers  shall  be  carried  out. 

12  "§1456.  Predischarge  counseling  requirement 

13  "Upon  the  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  of  a 

14  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 

15  provide  for  individual  counseling  of  that  member  by  a 

16  member  of  the  same  armed  force  as  that  member  who  is 

17  trained  in  readjustment  counseling.  Such  counseling  shall  in- 

18  elude  a  discussion  of  the  educational  assistance  benefits  to 

19  which  the  member  is  entitled  and  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 

20  cedures  for  and  advantages  of  affiliating  wim  the  Selected 

21  Reserve.  A  notation  of  the  provision  of  such  counseling  shall 

22  be  entered  in  the  service  record  of  each  member  receiving 

23  such  counseling. 
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1  "§  1457.  Reporting  requirement 

2  "(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 

3  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  at  least  once  every  two  years 

4  separate  reports  on  the  operation  of  the  programs  provided 

5  for  in  this  chapter.  The  Secretary  and  Administrator  shall 

6  include  in  each  such  report — 

7  "(1)  information  indicating  (A)  the  extent  to  which 

8  the  benefit  levels  provided  under  this  chapter  are  ade- 

9  quate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  inducing  individuals  to 

10  enter  and  remain  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  providing 

11  an  adequate  level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet 

12  the  cost  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education,  and  (B) 

13  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining 

14  adequate  levels  of  well-qualified  active-duty  personnel 

15  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  continue  to  offer  the  opportu- 

16  nity  for  educational  assistance  tmder  this  chapter  to  in- 

17  dividuals  who  have  not  yet  entered  active-duty  service; 

18  and 

19  "(2)  such  recommendations  for  adnunistrative  and 

20  legislative  changes  regarding  the  provision  of  educa- 

21  tional  assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 

22  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  as  the  Secretary  or 

23  Administrator  considers  appropriate. 

24  "(b)  The  first  reports  under  this  section  shall  be  submit- 

25  ted  not  later  than  April  1,  1983.". 
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1  (b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title 

2  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  HI  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 

3  ed  by  inserting  above  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 

4  following  new  item: 

"SO.  All-VoIunUtr  Foreo  E4ticatiODAl  AuiiUmct  Profrtm   1401", 

5  COOBDINATION  WITH  OTHEB  EDUCATION  AND  TBAININO 


6  PROOBAMS 

7  Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1508(0(1)  of  title  38.  United  States 

8  Code,  is  amended— > 

9  (1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

10  (A)  by  inserting  "30  or"  before  "34"  the 

11  Hrst  place  it  appears;  and 

12  (B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  34"  the  second 
18  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

14  "either  chapter  30  or  chapter  34";  and 

15  (2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "30  or" 

16  before  "34". 

17  (b)(1)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert- 

18  ing  "and  before  January  1, 1982."  after  "January  1.  1977." 

19  both  places  it  appears. 

20  (2)  Section  1623  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 

21  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

22  "(e)  If  a  participant  becomes  entitled  to  educational  as- 

23  sistance  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  30  of  this  title,  the 

24  participant  shall  be  disenrolled  from  the  program  under  this 
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1  chapter  effective  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 

2  participant  becomes  entitled  to  such  assistance.". 

3  (cKD  Seci.on  1781  of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting 

4  ''30,"  after ''chapter". 

5  (2)  Section  1795(a)(4)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert- 

6  ing  "30/'  after  "chapters". 

7  TERMINATION  OF  BIGKT  TO  ENBOLL  IN  CHAPTEB  32 

8  PBOOBAM 

9  Sec.  4.  Section  408  of  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans* 

10  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  94-502;  90 

11  Stat.  2397)  is  amended— 

12  (1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

13  (A)  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)";  and 

14  ^  (B)  by  striking  out  all  after  "December  31, 

15  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

16  (2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

17  TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  PILOT  DEPARTMENT  OP 

18  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM 

19  Sec.  5.  Section  902(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

20  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-342;  94  Stat. 

21  1115),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1981"  and 

22  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1983". 

23  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

24  Sec.  6,  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  concerned  to 

25  enter  into  preservice  educational  assistance  agreements 
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1  under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 

2  Code,  as  added  by  section  2,  is  effective  on  October  1,  1981. 
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A  BILL 

To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  new  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

i.        Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SHORT  TITLE 

4  Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Veterans* 

5  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1981 

6  mW  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

7  Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

8  by  inserting  before  chapter  31  the  follming  new  chapter: 

9  "CHAPTER  30^ALL-YOLUNTEER  FORCE 
10  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

"SUBCHAPTER  l-^PURPOSES:  DEFINITIONS 

"Stc, 

*'140L  Purpos€i, 
"1402.  DefinUions. 
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"SUBCHAPTER  II^BASIC EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

"1411.  Basic  tducaiioncl  auulance  for  service  on  active  duty. 

"1412.  Basic  educaii(mal  assistance  entitlement  for  sercice  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

"1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assistance. 

"1414.  Payment  ofboiic  edtuafional  assistance. 

"1415.  Amount  of  basic  educaticml  assistaw:c. 

"1416.  Inseroice  enrollment  in  a  program  of  education. 

"SUBCHAPTER  lll-^SUPPLE MENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

"1421.  SuppUmtntal  educational  assistance  for  additional  service. 

"1422,  Amount  of  supplemental  educational  assistance. 

"1423,  Payment  of  supplemental  educatiorail  asmUtncs  under  this  subchapter. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV-^AUTHORITY  TO  ALLOW  TRANSFER  OF 
ENTITLEMENT  TO  DEPENDENTS 

"1431.  Authority  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  transfer  entitlement  to 

dependents, 
"1432.  Regulations. 

"1433.  Status  of  dependents  to  whom  entitlement  is  transferred, 
"1434.  Definition, 

"SUBCHAPTER  V-^-TIME  LIMITATION  FOR  USE  OF  ELIGIBILITY 
AND  ENTITLEMENT;  GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVh 
SIGNS 

"144 L  Time  limitation  for  use  of  eliyibility  and  entitlement. 
"1442.  Limitation  on  educational  assistance  for  certain  individuals. 
"1443.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educatiojial  assistance  benefits. 
"1444.  Proyram  administration, 

"1445.  Allocation  of  administration  andof  proyram  costs. 
"1446.  Reporting  requirement, 

1  '^Subchapter  I^Purposes;  Definitions 

2  '*U40L  Purposes 

3  "The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are — 

4  to  pnmde  a  new  educational  assistance  pro- 

5  gram  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of  members  of  the 

6  ,  Armed  Forces  to  civilian  life  after  their  separation 

7  from  military  service; 

8  **(2)  to  promote  and  assist  the  A 11- Volunteer  Force 

9  program  and  the  Total  Force  Concept  of  the  Armed  ^ 
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1  Forces  by  establishing  a  new  program  of  educational 

2  assistance  based  upon  service  on  active  duty  or  a  com- 

3  bination  of  service  on  active  duty  and  in  the  Selected 

4  Reserve  (including  the  National  Ouard)  to  aid  in  the 

5  recinitmenl  and  retention  of  highly-qualified  personnel 

6  for  both  the  active  and  reserve  components  of  the 

7  Armed  Forces;  and 

8  **(3)  to  give  special  emphasis  to  providing  educa- 

9  tional  assistance  benefits  to  aid  in  the  retention  of  per- 

10  sonnel  in  the  Armed  Forces, 

11  "§NOZDennliion$ 

12  **For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

13  The  term  ^basic  educational  assistance'  means  edu- 

14  catxonal  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  II  of  this 

15  chapter. 

16  **(2)  The  term  'supplemental  educational  assistance' 

17  means  educational  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  III 

18  of  this  chapter. 

Id^  "(3)  The  term  'program  of  education'  has  the  meaning 
50  given  such  term  in  section  1652(b)  of  this  title. 

21  The  tenn  'Selected  Reserve'  means  the  Selected 

22  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  of  the  reserve  compo- 

23  nents  (including  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 

24  States  and  the  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United  States)  of 
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1  the  Armed  Farces,  as  required  to  be  maintained  under  section 

2  268(b)  of  title  10. 

3  **(5)  the  term  'Secretary  concerned*  means  the  Secre- 

4  tary  of  Defense  tmVA  respect  to  members  of  the  Arrr^ed  Forces 

5  under  th^  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
^        6  ment  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  rvith  respect  to  the 

7  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  seruice  in  the 

8  Navy. 

9  *W  The  term  *(^tive  duty'  does  not  include  any  period 

10  during  which  an  indimdual  (A)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the 

11  Armed  Forces  to  a  cirnlian  institution  for  a  course  of  educa- 

12  tion  which  tvas  substantially  the  same  as  established  courses 

13  offered  to  civilians,  (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 

14  one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served  under  the  provi- 

15  sions  of  section  511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment 

16  in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or 
11  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve, 

18  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard 

19  Reserve. 

20  ''Subchapter  II-^Baiic  Educational  Antittance 

21  *'%141L  Basic  educational  assistance  for  service  on  active 

22  duty 

23  **Each  individual  who — 

24  'W  after  September  1981— 
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1  "(A)  serves  at  least  three  years  of  continuoris 

2  active  duly  in  the  Armed  Forces;  or 

3  "(B)  serves  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  (not- 

4  withstanding  section  977  of  title  10)  is  discharged 

5  or  released  from  active  duty  for  a  service-connect- 

6  ed  disability,  for  hardship,  07\  in  the  case  of  an 

7  individual  who  completed  not  few  than  30  months 

8  of  active  duty,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Oovem- 

9  ment; 

10  **(2)  before  completion  of  the  service  described  in 

11  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  has  received  a  secondary 

12  school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

13  "(3)  after  completion  of  the  service  described  in 

14  clause  (1)  of  this  section — 

1*^  **(A)  is  discharged  from  service  unth  an 

16  Honorable  Discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list, 

17  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet 

18  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed  on  the  tempo- 

19  rary  disability  retired  list; 

20  "(B)  continues  on  active  duty;  or 

21  "(C)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  further 

22  service  in  a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 

23  Forces  after  service  on  active  duty  characterized 

24  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  honorable  service; 

25  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 
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1  "§  1412,  Baste  educational  a$$Utance  entitlement  for  tervice 


2 

in  the  Selected  Reurve 

3 

"(a)  Each  iTidividual  who — 

A 

"(1)  after  September  30,  1981— 

5 

"(A)  serves  at  least  two  years  of  continuous 

6 

active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  charactenzed  by 

7 

the  Secretary  concerned  as  honorable  service;  and 

8 

"(B)  subject  to  svbsection  (b)  of  this  section 

9 

and  after  completion  of  the  service  on  active  duly 

10 

described  in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  serves 

11 

at  least  four  years  of  cmttntu^  duty  xn  tne  be- 

12 

lected  Reserve  during  whxch  the  tndxmdual  par- 

13 

ticipates  satisfactorily  in  training  as  required  by 

14 

the  Secretary  concerned; 

15 

**(2)  before  completion  of  the  service  described  tn 

16 

clause  (1)  of  this  section,  has  received  a  secondary 

17 

school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

18 

"(3)  CLjter  completion  of  the  service  described  in 

19 

clause  (1)  of  this  section — 

20 

**(A)  is  discharged  from  service  with  an 

21 

Honorable  Discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list, 

22 

or  is  transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  or  an 

23 

element  of  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than  the  Se- 

24 

lected  Reserve  after  service  in  the  Selected  Re- 

25 

serve  characterized  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 

26 

honorable  service;  or 
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1  **(B)  continues  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Se- 

2  lected  Resewe; 

3  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

4  "(b)(D  The  requirement  of  four  years  of  sennce  under 

5  clause  (2)(B)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  not  applica- 

6  ble  to  an  individual  who  is  discharged  or  released  from  serv- 

7  ice  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  seroxce-connected  disability, 

8  for  hardship,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  individual  discharged  or 

9  released  after  three  and  one-half  years  of  service)  for  the  con- 

10  venience  of  the  Oovemnient, 

11  "(2)  Continuity  of  service  of  a  member  in  the  Selected 

12  Reserve  for  purposes  of  such  clause  shall  not  be  considered  to 

13  be  broken — 

14  '*(A)  by  any  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  a  maxi- 

15  mum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  by 

16  regulation)  during  which  the  member  is  not  able  to 

17  locate  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  his  Armed 

18  Force  that  he  is  eligible  to  join  or  that  has  a  vacancy; 

19  or 

20  "(B)  by  any  other  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  a 

21  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 

22  by  regulation)  during  which  the  member  is  not  at- 

23  tached  to  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  that  the  Secre- 

24  tary  concerned,  pursuant  to  regulations,  considers  to  be 

25  inappropriate  to  consider  for  such  purpose. 
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1  1413.  Duration  of  (huIc  educational  a$$tMtanee 

2  **(a)  Sxibjecl  to  section  1795  of  this  title  and  subsection 

3  (b)  of  this  section,  each  iTidimdual  entitled  to  basic  edxication- 

4  al  assistance  under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  (1)  one  month 

5  of  educational  assistance  benefits  under  this  chapter  for  each 

6  month  of  active  duty  served  by  such  individual,  and  (2)  on^ 

7  month  of  educational  assistance  benefits  under  this  chapter 

8  for  each  four  months  served  by  such  individual  in  the  Select- 

9  ed  Reserve  (other  than  any  month  in  which  the  individual 

10  served  on  active  duty). 

1 1  **(b)  No  individual  may  receive  basic  educational  assist- 

12  ance  benefits  under  this  chapter  for  a  period  in  excess  of  36 

13  montlis  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  educational  as- 

14  sistance). 

15  "5  NU.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assistance 

16  "The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each  individual  enti- 

17  tied  to  basic  educational  assistance  who  is  pursuing  an  op- 

18  proved  program  *of  education  a  basic  educational  assistance 

19  alknoance  to  help  meet,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  such  individ- 

20  uaVs  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment, 

21  and  other  educational  costs. 

22  "S  I^IS.  Amount  of  basic  educational  assistance 

23  **(a)  Subject  to  section^  1442  of  this  title  and  except  as 

24  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  a  basic 

25  educational  assistance  allov)ance  under  this  stibchapter  shall 

26  be  paid — 
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1 


"(1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  pursued  on  a  fuU-time  basis;  or 


4 


3 


**(2)  at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 


5 


prescribe,  for  an  approved  program  of  education  pur- 
sued on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 
**(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  a  skill  or 


6 
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8  specialty  designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  a  skill  or 

9  specialty  in  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel, 

10  the  Secretary  concerned,  pursuant  to  regulations  to  be  pre- 

1 1  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  may  establish  the  rate  of  the  basic 

12  educational  assistance  alloumnce  applicable  to  such  individu- 

13  al  at  such  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  under  subsec- 

14  tion  (a)  of  this  section  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

15  "§  1416.  Inservtce  enrollment  in  a  program  of  education 

16  '*A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  has  completed  at 

17  least  two  years  of  service  on  active  duty  after  September  30, 

18  1981,  has  continued  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected  lie- 
Id  serve  without  a  break  in  service  (except  as  described  in  sec- 

20  tion  1412(b)(2)  of  this  title),  and  who  but  for  section  1411(1) 

21  or  1412(1)  of  this  title  would  be  eligible  for  basic  educational 

22  assistance  may  receive  educational  assistance  under  this 

23  chapter  for  enrollment  in  an  approved  program  of  education 

24  while  continuing  to  perform  the  duty  described  in  section 


25  1411(1)  or  1412(1)  of  this  title. 


11 

1  ^S»beh«pt«r  Ul—SuppUmental  Edueatknal  A$$i$ittnee 

2  '*il42h  SMppkmenial  edueutional  a$$Ut(^:ne€  for  additional 
8  Morvice  * 

4  **(a)  An  individual  eligible  for  bcmc  educational  assist- 

5  ancc  under  section  1411  of  this  title  who — 

6  *W  has  served  three  or  more  consecutive  years  of 

7  active  duly  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addition  to  the 

8  years  of  active  duty  counted  under  section  1411(1)  of 

9  this  title  vrithout  a  break  in  suck  service;  and 

10  **(2)  after  completion  of  the  servu^e  described  in 

11  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection— 

12  **(A)  is  discharged  from  service  with  an 

13  Honorable  DtschargCf  is  placed  on  the  retired  list, 

14  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet 
16  ,            Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed  on  the  tempo- 

16  ran/  disability  retired  list; 

17  *  **(B)  continues  on  active  duty  without  a 

18  break  in  service;  or 

19  **(C)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  further 

20  service  in  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 

21  Forces  after  service  on  active  duty  characterized 

22  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  honorable  service; 

23  is  entitled  to  supplemental  educational  assistance  under  this 

24  subchapter. 

25  **(b)  An  individual  eligible  for  basic  educational  assist- 

26  ance  under  section  1412  of  this  title  who— 
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1  **(1)  has  served  two  or  more  consecutive  years  of 

2  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addition  to  the 

3  ye(irs  of  active  duty  counted  under  section  1412(1)-  of 

4  this  title  and  four  or  more  cor^sccutive  years  of  duty  in 

5  the  Selected  Reserve  in  addition  to  the  years  of  duty  in 

6  the  Selected  Reserve  counted  under  such  section  with- 

7  out  a  break  in  service;  and 

8  "(2)  after  completion  of  the  sennce  described  in 

9  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection — 

10  "(A)  is  discharged  from  service  with  an 

1 1  Honorable  Discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list, 

12  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Fleet 

13  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed  on  the  tempo- 

14  rary  disability  retired  list; 

15  "(B)  continues  on  active  duty  without  a 

16  break  in  service;  or 

17  'YO  is  released  from  active  duty  for  further 

18  service  in  a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 

19  Forces  after  service  on  active  ditty  characterized 

20  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  honorable  service; 

21  is  entitled  to  supplemental  educational  assistance  under  this 

22  subchapter, 

23  "(c)  Continuity  of  service  of  a  member  in  the  Selected 


24  Reserve  for  purposes  of  such  paragraph  shall  not  be  consid- 

25  ered  to  be  broken — 
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1  "(1)  by  any  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  a  maxt- 

2  mum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  by 

3  regulation)  during  which  the  member  is  not  able  to 

4  locate  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  his  armed  force 

5  that  he  is  eligible  to  join  or  that  has  a  vacancy;  or 

6  "(2)  by  any  other  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  a 

7  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned 

8  by  regulation)  during  which  the  member  is  not  at- 

9  tached  to  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  that  the  Secre- 

10  tary  concemedj  pursmnt  to  regulatims,  considers  to  be 

11  inappropriate  to  consider  for  such  purpose. 

12  "(d)  A  period  of  active  duty  or  duty  in  the  Selected 

13  Reserve  that  occurs  before  the  period  of  duty  by  which  the 

14  individual  concerned  qualifies  for  basic  educational  assist- 

15  ance  may  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

1 6  "§  1422.  Amount  of  supplemental  educational  oMtUtance 

17  "(a)  Subject  to  section  1442  of  this  title  and  except  as 

18  otherwise  provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  sup- 
Id  plemental  educational  assistance  under  section  1421  of  this 

20  title  shall  be  paid— 

21  "(1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an  approved 

22  program  of  education  pursued  on  a  fulUtime  basis;  or 

23  **(2)  at  an  appivpriately  reduced  rate,  as  deter- 

24  mined  under  regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
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1  prescribe,  for  an  approved  program  of  education  pur» 

2  sued  on  less  than  a  fulUxme  basis. 

3  ''(b)  In  the  ease  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  entu 

4  tkd  to  supplemental  educational  assistance  who  has  a  skill  or 

5  specialty  designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  a  skill  or 

6  specialty  in  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel, 

7  the  Secretary  concerned,  pursuant  to  regulations  to  be  pre- 

8  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  may  establish  the  rate  of  the  supple- 

9  mental  educational  assistant  g  allouxince  applicable  to  such 

10  individual  at  such  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  under 

1 1  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 

12  propriate. 

13  "§i^J?J.  Payment  of  supplemental  educational  asilstance 

14  under  this  subchapter 

15  **The  Administrator  shall  increase  the  monthly  basic 

16  educational  assistance  allouxince  paid  to  an  individual  who 

17  w  entitled  to  supplemental  educational  assistance  under  this 

18  subchapter  by  the  monthly  amount  of  the  supplemental  edu- 

19  cational  assistance  to  which  the  individual  is  entitled. 

20  ''Subchapter  IV-^Transfer  of  Entitlement  to  Dependents 

21  Author. :y  to  authorize  members  of  the  Armed 

22  Forces  to  transfer  entitlement  to  dependents 

23  "(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under  section  1432  of 

24  this  title,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who — 
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1  has  served  ten  or  mere  continuous  years  on 

2  active  duty;  and 

3  *W  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance, 

4  is  entitled  to  transfer  to  one  or  mort  of  such  member's  de- 

5  pe^  Jents  all  or  any  part  of  such  member's  entitlement  to  edu- 

6  cational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

7  "(b)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed  under  section 

8  1432  of  this  title,  a  transfer  of  entitlement  under  this  section, 

9  once  earned,  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  may  be  revoked, 

10  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may  be  modified  at  any  time. 

11  "§mzReguiat{onM 

12  *'The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the 

13  administration  of  the  transfer  of  educational  assistance  enti- 

14  tlement  under  this  subchapter  by  individuals  to  make  such  a 

15  transfer  and  for  the  provision  of  such  assistance  to  depend- 

16  ents  to  wham  such  entitlement  is  transferred.  In  prescribing 

17  such  regulations,  the  Administrator  may  place  such  limits 

18  upon  the  changing  and  revokir^  of  transfers  of  entitlement  as 

19  the  Administrator  considers  necessary  for  efficient  adminis* 

20  tratitm  and  may  provide  for  any  such  revocation  to  be  effec- 

21  tive  at  the  end  of  any  semester,  quarter,  or  other  unit  of  in- 

22  struction  in  which  a  dependent  to  whom  entitlement  had  been 

23  transferred  is  engaged  in  at  the  time  of  the  revocation. 


16 

1  "$1433.  Status  of  iependentt  to  whom  entitlement  is  trans- 

2  ferred 

3  "(a)(1)  A  dependent  to  whom  entitlement  is  transferred 

4  under  this  subchapter  is  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

5  under  this  chapter  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 

6  terms  and  conditions  as  the  individual  from  whom  the  enti- 

7  tlement  was  transferred  would  be  entitled,  except  that  such 

8  assistance  may  only  be  provided  while  the  individual  from 

9  whom  the  entitlement  was  transferred  continues  on  active 

10  duty  or  upon  the  death  or  completion  of  20  years  of  active 

1 1  duty  by  th<i  inditnduaL 

12  "(2)  The  period  f)f  eligibility  of  a  child  to  whom  educa- 

13  tional  assistance  is  transferred  under  this  subchapter  shall  be 

14  determined  in  accordance  with  section  1712(a)  of  this  titb. 

15  ''(b)  If  an  individual  transfers  entitlement  under  this 

16  section  to  tvx)  or  more  dependents,  the  educational  assistance 

17  payable  under  this  chapter  shall  be  divided  (1)  in  such 

18  manner  as  the  individual  specifies,  or  (2)  if  the  individual  is 

19  deceased  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  specify  the  manner  in  ^ 

20  which  the  assistance  shall  be  divided,  as  determined  under 

2 1  regulations  prescribed  under  section  1432  of  this  title. 

22  '*(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to 

23  an  individual  who  at  the  time  the  benefits  would  otherwise  be 

24  paid  is  not  a  child  or  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  of  the  indi- 

25  vidual  who  transferred  the  benefits,  notwithstanding  that  the 
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1  individual  teas  a  dependent  at  the  time  the  election  was  made 

2  to  transfer  the  benefits. 

3  '%1434.DtnniUon 

4  "For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  ^depend- 

5  ent* means — 

6  'Yl>)  a  child  of  an  individual;  and 

7  "(2)  the  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  of  an  individ- 
8'  uaL 

9  "Subchapter  Y—Time  Limitation  for  Use  of  Eligibility  and 

10  Entitlement;  General  and  Administrative  Pro- 

11  visions 

12  %U41.  Time  limitation  for  use  of  eligibility  and  entitle- 

13  ment 

14  *'(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  through  (c)  of 

15  this  section,  the  period  during  which  an  individual  entitled  to 

16  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  may  use  such  indi- 

17  vidmVs  entitlement  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period 

18  beginning  (1)  on  the  date  of  suck  individual's  last  discharge 

19  or  release  from  active  duty,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  an  individu- 

20  al  entitled  to  such  assistance  under  section  1412  or  1421(b) 

21  of  this  title,  on  the  date  of  the  accrual  of  such  entitlement, 

22  whichever  is  later. 

23  **(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 

24  the  period  during  which  a  dependent  with  entitlement  trans- 

25  ferred  under  section  1431  of  this  title  may  use  such  entitle- 
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1  ment  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  beginning  m 

2  the  earlier  of — 

S  ^^(1)  the  date  on  which  the  dependent  begins  to 

4  use  such  entitlement;  or 

5  *^(2)  the  same  date  that  applies  to  the  individual 

6  from  whom  the  entitlement  was  transferred. 

7  "(y  In  /A«  case  of  any  eligible  individual  who  has  been 

8  prevented,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  from  pursu- 

9  ing  a  program  of  education  under  subchapter  II  or  III  of  this 

10  chapter  within  the  ten-year  period  prescribed  by  subsection 

11  (a)  of  this  section  because  such  individual  had  not  met  the 

12  nature  of  discharge  requirement  of  such  subchapter  before  (1) 

13  the  nature  of  such  discharge  or  release  was  changed  by  ap- 

14  propriate  authority,  or  (2)  with  respect  to  educational  assist- 

15  ance  under  subchapter  U  of  this  chapter,  the  Administrator 

16  determined,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 

17  tor,  that  such  discharge  or  release  uxts  under  conditions  de- 

18  scribed  in  section  1411(3)  of  this  title,  such  ten-year  period 

19  shall  not  run  during  the  period  of  time  that  such  individual 

20  was  so  prevented  from  pursuing  such  program  of  education. 

21  "(d)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible  for  educational 

22  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  who,  after 

23  such  individuaVs  last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty, 

24  vxis  detained  by  a  foreign  government  or  power,  the  ten-year 

25  period  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  run 
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1  (1)  while  9uch  individxtal  is  so  detained,  or  (2)  during  any 

2  period  immediately  foUotoing  such  individtial's  rekaee  from 

3  such  detention  during  which  such  individual  is  hospitalized 
^  at  a  military,  civilian^  or  Veterans'  Administration  medical 

5  facility. 

6  "(e)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible  for  educational 

7  assistance  under  this  chapter  (including  a  dependent  to  whom 

8  entitlement  under  this  chapter  has  been  transferred  pursuant 

9  to  section  1431  of  this  title)— 

10  "(1)  who  uxw  prevented  from  pursuijig  such  indi* 

11  vidual's  chosen  program  of  education  before  the  expira- 

12  tion  of  the  toi-year  period  for  use  of  entitlement  under 
18  this  chapter  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability 

14  which  uxts  not  the  result  of  the  individuaVs  oum  will- 

15  ful  misconduct,  and 

16  "(2)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such  ten-year 

17  period  unthin  one  year  after  (A)  the  last  day  of  such 

18  period,  or  (B)  the  last  day  on  which  such  individual 

19  mi  so  prevented  from  pursuing  such  program,  which- 

20  ever  is  later, 

21  such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  with  respect  to  such  indi- 

22  vxdual  during  the  period  of  time  that  such  individual  was  so 

23  prevented  from  pursuing  such  program  and  siuih  ten-year 

24  period  will  again  begin  running  on  the  first  day  following 

25  such  individuaVs  recovery  from  stich  disability  on  which  it  is 
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1  reasonably  feasible,  as  determined  under  regulations  which 

2  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for  such  individucl  to  ini- 
8  tiate  or  resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  with  educa- 

4  tional  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

5  "(f)(1)  If  an  individual  eligible  for  educational  assist- 

6  ance  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to  whom 

7  entitlement  has  been  transferred)  is  enrolled  under  this  chap- 

8  ter  in  an  educational  institution  regularly  operated  on  the 

9  quarter  or  semester  system  and  the  period  of  such  individ- 

10  ual's  entitlement  under  this  chapter  would  expire  during  a 

11  quarter  or  semester,  such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  end 

12  of  such  quarter  or  semester. 

13  '*(2)  If  an  individual  eligible  for  educational  assistance 

14  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to  whom  entitle- 

15  ment  has  been  trar^f erred)  is  enrolled  under  this  chapter  in 

16  an  educational  institution  not  regularly  operated  on  the  quar- 

17  ter  or  semester  system  and  the  period  of  such  individual's 

18  entitlement  under  this  chapter  would  expire  after  a  major 

19  portion  of  the  course  is  completed,  such  period  shall  be  ex- 

20  tended  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever 

2 1  is  the  lesser  period  of  extension. 

22  1442.  Limitation  on  educational  assistance  for  certain  in* 

23  dividuals 

24  **(a)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled  to  educational 

25  assistance  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to 
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1  whom  9nch  enlillement  has  been  transferred)  who  is  pursuing 

2  o  program  of  education — 

3  'W  while  on  active  duty;  or 

4  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis, 

5  the  amount  of  the  monthly  educational  assistance  allowance 

6  payable  to  such  individual  under  this  chapter  is  the  amount 

7  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

8  "(b)  The  amount  of  the  educational  assistance  allow- 

9  ance  payable  to  an  individual  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 

10  this  section  is  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  amount  of  the  educational 

11  assistance  allowance  otherwise  payable  to  such  individual 

12  under  this  chapter,  or  (2)  the  established  cKarges  for  tuition 

13  and  fees  that  the  educational  institution  involved  requires 

14  similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 

15  program  to  pay. 

16  "§W^J.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educational  asilstanee  bene- 

17  nu 

18  **(a)  An  individual  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

19  under  a  program  established  by  this  chapter  (including  an 

20  individual  to  whom  such  entitlement  has  been  transferred) 

21  who  is  also  eligible. for  educational  assistance  under  a  pro- 

22  gram  under  chapter  31,  32,  34,  or  35  of  this  title  or  under 

23  chapter  106  or  107  of  title  10  may  not  receive  assistance 

24  under  both  programs  concurre)Uly  but  shall  elect  (in  such 
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1  form  and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe)  under 

2  which  program  to  receive  educational  assistance, 

3  **(b)  A  period  of  service  counted  for^purposes  of  repay- 

4  ment  under  section  902  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 

5  thorization  Act,  1981  (10  U.S.C.  2141  note),  of  an  educa- 

6  tion  loan  may  not  also  be  counted  for  purposes  of  entitlement 

7  to  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

8  "§M4.  Program  adminlMtratton 

9  **(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the 

10  provisions  of  sections  1663,  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674,  1676, 

11  1682(g),  and  1683  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 

12  chapters  I  and  II  of  chapter  36  of  this  title  (with  the  excep- 

13  tion  of  sections  1777,  1780(a)(5),  1780(b),  1780(c),  1786, 

14  1787,  and  1792  of  such  chapter)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 

15  provision  of  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter.  The 

16  term  ^eligible  veteran  \  as  used  in  those  provisions,  shall  be 

17  deemed  to  include  an  individual  who  is  eligible  for  education- 

18  al  assistance  under  this  chapter,  and  the  term  ^eligible 

19  person',  as  used  in  those  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 

20  elude  an  individual  to  whom  educational  assistance  is  trans- 

2 1  ferred  under  this  chapter. 

22  '  W  No  educational  assistance  allowance  for  any  period 

23  may  be  paid  to  an  individual  enrolled  in  or  pursuing  a  pro> 

24  gram  of  education  under  this  chapter  until  the  Administrator 

25  shall  have  received— 
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1  **(1)  frtm  such  individual  a  certification  as  to 

2  such  individuaVs  actual  attendance  during  such  period; 

3  and 

4  '*(2)  from  the  educational  institution  a  certifica- 

5  tion,  or  an  endorsement  of  the  individuaVs  certificate, 

6  that  such  individual  was  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a 

7  program  of  education  during  such  period. 

8  "(c)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

9  under  this  chapter  shall  be  uniform  for  the  Armed  Forces 

10  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 

11  ment. 

12  "il44S,  Allocation  of  admlnUtruHon  and  of  program  costs 

13  *'(a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specifically  provided 

14  in  this  chapter,  the  educational  assistance  programs  estab- 

15  lished  by  this  chapter  shall  be  administered  by  the  Veterans* 

16  Administration. 

17  "(b)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 

18  of  this  subsection,  payments  for  entitlement  earned  under 

19  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made  from  appropri- 

20  aliens  made  to  the  Veterans' Administration. 

21  ''(2)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  subchapter 

22  //  of  this  chapter  which  is  used  by  an  individual  to  whom 

23  such  entitlement  uxis  transferred  under  subchapter  IV  of  this 

24  chapter,  or  which  is  used  by  the  individual  earning  such  enti- 

25  tlement  after  an  election  under  such  subchapter  to  transfer 
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1  such  entitlmtnt  which  was  subsequently  rewked,  shall  be 

2  made  from  appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of  De- 

3  fcnse  or  the  Department  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 

4  *'(3)  Payment  for  entitlement  earned  under  subchapter 

5  //  of  this  chapter  that  is  establiehed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 

6  $300  per  month  shall  be  made  from  appropriations  made  to 

7  the  Department  of  Def^^e  or  the  Department  of  Transporta- 

8  tion,  as  appropriate,  to  the  extent  of  that  excess, 

9  '*(c)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  subchapter 

10  ///  of  this  chapter  (whether  used  by  the  individual  earning 

11  such  entitlement  or  an  individual  to  whom  such  entitlement 

12  was  transferred  under  subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter)  shall  be 

13  made  from  appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of  De- 

14  fense  or  the  Department  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 

15  »  **(d)  Funds  for  the  payment  by  the  Administrator  of 

16  entitlement  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 

17  (b)  of  this  section  and  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 

18  transferred  to  the  Veterans*  Administration  as  necessary 

19  from  appropriations  available  for  such  purpose.  The  Admin- 

20  istrator  and  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  enter  into  an 

21  agreement  for  the  manner  in  which  such  transfers  shall  be 

22  carried  out, 

23  "%U46,  Reporting  requirement 

24  ''(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 

25  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  at  least  once  every  two  years 
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1  separate  reparU  on  the  operati(m  of  the  program  provided  for 

2  in  this  chapter, 

3  ,        The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each  report  submit- 

4  ted  under  this  section — 

5  "(1)  information  indicating  (A)  the  extent  to 

6  which  the  benefit  levels  provided  under  this  chapter  are 

7  iequale  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  inducing  individ- 

8  uals  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 

9  ^providing  an  adequate  level  of  financial  assistance  to 

10  help  meet  the  cost  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education, 

11  and  (B)  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 

12  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  well-qualified  active- 
ly       duty  personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  continue  to 

14  offer  the  opportunity  for  edttcational  assistance  under 

15  this  chapter  to  individuals  who  have  not  yet  entered 

16  active-duty  service;  and 

17  ''(2)  such  recommendations  for  administrative  and 

18  legislative  changes  regarding  the  provision  of  educa* 

19  tional  assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 

20  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  as  the  Secretary  con- 

21  siders  appropriate, 

22  '*(c)  The  Administrator  shall  include  in  each  report  sub- 

23  mitted  under  this  section— 
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1  *W  information  concerning  the  level  of  utiliza- 

2  tion  of  educational  assistance  and  of  expenditures 

3  under  this  chapter;  and 

4  ,    ''(2)  such  recommendatioTis  for  administrative  and 

5  leffistative  changes  regarding  the  provision  of  educa- 

6  tional  assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 

7  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  as  the  Administrator 

8  considers  appropriate, 

9  'WW  The  fiT:st  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

10  under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  1, 

11  1983, 

12  **(2)  The  first  report  by  the  Administrator  under  this 

13  section  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  1,  1985, " 

14  (b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title 

15  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 

16  edby  inserting  above  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the  fol 

17  lowing  new  item: 

"30.  All-  Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assistance  Progmm   140V\ 

18  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND 

19  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

20  Ssa  3.  (a)  Section  1508(f)(1)  of  title  38,  United 

21  States  Code,  is  amended — 

22  (1)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

23  (A)  by  inserting  ''30  or''  before  "34"  the 

24  first  place  it  appears;  and 
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1  (B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  34*'  the  second 

2  piece  ii  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

3  "either  chapter  30  or  chapter  34  and 

4  (2)  in  subparagraph  (Bh  by  inserting  "30  or** 

5  before  "34**. 

6  (b)(1)  Section  1602(1)(A)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 

7  inserting  "and  before  October  1,  1981,**  after  "January  1, 

8  1977,  **  both  places  it  appears, 

9  (2)  Section  1623  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 

10  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

1 1  **(e)  If  a  participant  becomes  entitled  to  educational  as- 

12  sistance  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  30  of  this  title,  the 

13  patiicipant  may  elect  to  disenroll  from  the  program  under 

14  this  chapter  effective  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 

15  the  participant  becomes  entitled  to  such  assistance, 

16  (c)(1)  Section  1781  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 

17  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ''30,**  after  "chapter**; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "36,**  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "36  of  this  title  or  106  or  107  of  title  10,  **;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "chapter  31**. 
(2)  Section  1795(a)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "30,  **  in  clause  {4)  after  "chap- 
ters**;  and 
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1  (B)  by  iiiserting  after  clause  (4)  the  follotoing 

2  new  clause: 

3  "(5)  chapters  106  and  107  of  title  10, 

4  TERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  TO^  ENROLL  IN  CHAPTER  SS 

5  PROGRAM 

6  Sec.  4.  Section  408  of  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 

7  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  94-S02; 

8  90  Stat.  2397)  is  amended^ 

9  (1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

10  (A)  by  striking  out  '*(a)(iy)  and 

1^  (B)  by  striking  out  all  after  '^December  31, 

12  1981'*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

1'  (2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

14  TWO'YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  PILOT  DEPARTMENT  OF 

15  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL  LOAN  REPA  YMENT  PROGRAM 

16  Sec.  5.  Section  902(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

17  Authmzation  Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-342;  94  Stat. 

18  1115),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ''October  1,  1981"  and 

19  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1983*\ 

20  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 

21  THE  ,*RMED  FORCES 

22  Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  iiile  10,  United  States  Code, 

23  relating  to  leave,  is  amended  by  adding  ai  the  end  thereof  the 

24  following  new  section: 
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1  "§  706.  Educational  leave  of  abienee 

2  "(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

3  may  prescribe  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 

4  portation  and  subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  con- 

5  cemed  may  grant  to  any  eligible  member  (as  defined  in  sub- 

6  section  (e))  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 

7  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  member  to  pursue 

8  a  program  of  education, 

9  "(b)(V  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
10  under  this  section  unless — 


n 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member,  the 

12 

member  agrees  in  writing  lo  extend  'hia  current  mlist- 

IS 

ment  after  completion  (or  other  termina,tion)  of  the  pro- 

14 

gram  of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence  was 

15 

granted  for  a  period  of  ttoo  months  for  each  month  of 

16 

the  period  of  the  leave  of  absence;  and 

17 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  member  agrees 

18 

lo  serve  on  active  duty  after  completion  (or  other  termi- 

19 

nation)  of  the  program  of  education  for  which  the  leave 

20 

of  absence  teas  granted  for  a  period  (in  addition  to  any 

21 

other  period  of  obligated  service  on  active  duty)  of  two 

22 

months  for  each  month  of  the  period  of  the  leave  of  ab- 

23 

sence. 

24 

"(2)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 

25  under  this  section  until  he  has  completed  any  extension  of 

26  enlistment  or  rtenlistment,  or  any  period  of  obligated  service, 
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1  incurred  by  reason  of  any  previous  leave  of  absence  granted 

2  under  this  ieclion. 

8        **(c)(i)  While  on  a  leave  of  absence  under  this  section,  a 

4  member  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  but  may  not  receive  basic 

5  allowance  for  quarters  or  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  or 

6  any  other  pay  and  allotoances  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be 

7  entitled  for  such  period. 

8  **(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  ov,  a  leave  of 

9  absence  under  this  section  shall  be  counted  for  the  purposes  of 

10  computing  the  amount  of  the  member's  basic  pay,  for  the  pur- 

11  pose  of  determining  the  member's  eligibility  for  retired  pay, 

12  and  for  the  purpose  of  time  in  grade  for  promotion  purposes, 

13  but  may  not  be  counted  for  the  purposes  of  completion  of  the 

14  term  of  enlistment  of  the  member  (in  the  case  of  an  enlisted 

15  member)  or  for  purposes  of  section  1421  of  title  38,  relating 

16  to  entitlement  to  supplemental  educational  assistance. 

17  "(d)(1)  In  time  of  war,  or  of  national  emergency  de- 

18  clared  by  the  President  or  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 

19  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 

20  cancel  any  leave  of  absence  granted  under  this  section. 

21  *'(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel  a  leave  of  ab- 

22  sence  granted  to  a  member  under  this  section  if  the  Secretary 

23  determines  that  the  member  is  not  satisfactorily  pursuing  the 

24  program  of  education  for  which  the  leave  was  granted. 
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1  '*(e)  In  this  sectiim,  'eligible  member*  means  a  member 

2  of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty  who  is  eligible  for  basic 

3  educational  assistance  under  chapter  30  of  title  38  and 

4  who — 

5  'W  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member,  has  com- 

6  pleted  at  least  one  term  of  enlistment  and  has  reenlist- 

7  ed;  and 

8  "(2)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  has  completed  the 

9  officer's  initial  period  of  obligated  service  on  active 

10  duty.'\ 

11  (b)The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 

12  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

13  item: 

**706.  Educational  leave  of  ahitnce," 

14  PRESEPARATIOS  COUNSELING 

15  Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Chapter  53  of  title  10,  United  States 

16  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

17  new  section: 

18  "§  1042.  Prtsepamtion  counseling  requirement 

19  "Upon  the  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  of  a 

20  member  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 

21  provide  for  individtial  counseling  of  that  member.  That  coun- 

22  seling  shall  include  a  discussion  of  the  educational  assistance 

23  benefits  to  which  the  member  is  entitled  because  of  the  mem- 

24  ber*s  service  in  the  armed  forces  and  an  explanation  of  the 
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1  procedures  for  and  advantages  of  affiliating  tmth  the  Selected 

2  Reserve.  A  notation  of  the  pro^nsion  of  sucK  counseling^ 

3  sii/ned  by  the  member,  shall  be  placed  in  the  service  record  of 

4  each  member  receiving  such  counseling. 

5  (2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  that  chapter 

6  15  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

7  item: 

"1042,  PrcMparalxon  couiuelinff  requirement  " 

8  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take 

9  effect  on  October  I  1981. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

MILITARY 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
MiuTARY  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommtttee, 

Washington,  D.C,  Thursday,  June  21 1981. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:55  a.m.,  in  room 
2212,  Ravbum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee begins  a  series  of  hearings  on  a  new  educational  assistance 
program  for  military  personnel.  Many  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Congress  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
this  end.  In  my  mind,  such  legislation  would  be^  extremely  sig- 
nificant step  that  will  require  a  careful  review  by?  this  subcommitr 
tee  as  t(Mts  cost,  and  its  impact  on  recruiting  and  retention. 

The  subcommittee  has  before  it  six  different  bills  on  the  subject, 
including  H.R.  1400,  as  amended,  a  bill  that  was  Jointly  referred  to 
this  committee  and  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  that  has 
recently  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

With  the  substantial  recruiting  and  retention  difficulties  the  mil- 
itary services  have  been  experiencing  during  the  All-Volunteer 
Force,  it  is  an  entirely  appropriate  step  for  the  Congress  to  consid- 
er the  use  of  educational  assistance  programs  as  an  aid  to  these 
continuing  manpower  problems. 

One  factor  we  should  keep  in  mind  as  we  commence  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  full  inquiry  into  the  feasibility  of  such  an  approach  is  the 
current  position  of  the  administration.  As  I  understand  it,  the  ad- 
ministration has  stated  it  will  present  to  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  an  educational  assistance  program  but  not  until  next  year. 
The  delay  is  to  permit  completion  of  the  current  test  program  di- 
rected by  the  Congress.  Fundamentally  it  will  make  a  decision  on 
the  features  the  legislative  proposal  will  contain.  I  understand  that 
the  President  will  announce  in  the  next  several  days  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  defense  military  manpower  task  force  with  a  require- 
ment that  they  report  back  by  Labor  Day  on  this  and  many  other 
associated  issues.  ^  ^  ^' 

I  must  frankly  admit  some  sympathy  with  the  administration's 
position  to  develop  more  evidence  on  the  program.  Each  of  the 
services  has  unique  problems  and  we  do  not  want  to  c.  ate  a  specif- 
ic pr(^ram  until  we  are  sure  it  is  designed  to  do  the  most  good 
with  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 
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We  will  give  the  administration  a  chance  to  present  their  posi- 
tion at  a  later  hearing. 

This  morning  we  begin  our  hearings  with  testimony  from  a 
series  of  distinguished  congressional  witnesses.  The  first  is  our  col- 
league and  able  member  of  the  committee,  Congressman  Sonny 
Montgomery,  who  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  H.R.  1400.  Also  testi- 
fying will  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1400  and  a  very  capable  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Congressman 
Bob  Edgar.  Following  the  testimony  specifically  on  H.R.  1400,  we 
will  hear  from  our  colleague  on  the  subcommittee.  Congressman 
Duncan  Hunter,  and  Congressman  Tom  Petri,  both  of  whom  have 
been  very  active  proponents  of  educational  assistance  programs  for 
the  military  and  sponsors  of  legislative  proposals  in  this  regard. 

Our  final  witness  was  to  have  been  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin.  However,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  congressional  witnesses  and  the  shortened  time  availa- 
ble for  the  hearing  this  morning,  I  have  rescheduled  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  Dr.  Rivlin  for  an  early  date  after  the 
recess. 

Before  our  first  witness  begins,  I'd  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  and 
very  able  ranking  minority  member.  Congressman  Don  Mitchell,  if 
he  has  any  remarks.  . 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  am  lookmg 
forward  to  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  a  bill  also  on  this 
subject.  I  like  the  concept  of  the  GI  bill  very  much.  I  used  it  myself 
after  World  War  II,  and  I  saw  how  it  helped  many  veterans  make 
the  transition  to  civilian  life. 

I  also  saw  how,  through  education,  these  veterans  earned  far 
more  money  in  their  later  lives  than  they  probably  would  have  oth- 
erwise. So  it  looks  as  if  it  pays  back  the  initial  expense.  Our  con- 
cern is  that  we  want  to  be  sure  that  any  bill  we  do  adopt  does  actu- 
ally attract  and  retain.  We  are  doing  much  better  now  as  you  all 
know  in  this  category  of  attracting  and  retaining  people  for  the 
armed  services.  We  want  to  make  sure  we  don't  lose  the  momen- 
tum we  have  underway  now. 

So  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  and  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NiCHOUs.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  if  he 
prefers  to  go  vote  or  go  on  into  his  testimony  row.  What  is  your 
wish? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  have  no  problems  either  way.  My  testimony 
will  be  less  than  5  minutes.  I  think  you  probably  could  let  me  tes- 
tify and  then  go  vote.  .  . 

Mr.  NiCHOus.  In  that  case  we  will  hear  from  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  MoNTtJOMERY.  Thank  you.  I  will  be  brief  as  my  statement 
will  be  submitted  in  full  and  I  would  like  to  summarize  it. 
Mr.  NiCHOus.  Without  objection. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  MISSISSIPPI 
Mr,  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  flattered  that  I 
could  be  the  leadoff  witness  on  H.R.  1400  which  is  really  the  GI 
education  bill  of  the  1980's.  We  have  120  cosponsors  and  most 
members  of  this  subcommittee  are  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
^  In  my  opinion,  H.R.  1400  was  properly  referred.  It  was  referred 
jomtly  to  two  committees,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
also  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  As  you  know,  Mr, 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
mmistration  has  always  administered  and  taken  care  of  the  GI 
educational  bills.  And  H.R.  1400  provides  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed educational  program  be  shared  by  both  the  DOD  and  the  VA 
So  it  was  properly  referred,  in  my  opinion. 

t>  T^^J^^^^^?^'^  subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
bob  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this  bill, 
will  go  into  detail  on  the  several  provisions  of  H.R,  1400  which  he 
fully  supports.  And  Mrs,  Heckler,  the  ranking  member  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  this  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Educa- 
tion, IS  fully  supportive, 

Mr.  Edgar  and  Mrs,  Heckler  and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
heard  well  over  100  witnesses  on  H,R.  1400.  Quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  best  testimony  that  I  have  ever  heard  from 
the  Defense  Department  people  who  administer  and  handle  person- 
nel coinmg  up  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  The  testi- 
inony  that  the  Defense  Department  witnesses  gave  was  excellent,  I 
think  you  will  be  impressed  when  you  have  these  witnesses  come 
m  from  the  Defense  Department  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  bill  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  in  my  statement  on  page  3—1 
won  t  take  the  time  to  read  it,  but  it  is  a  statement  by  General 
Meyer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  It  is  a  strong  statement  in  sup- 
port of  some  type  of  education  bill 

As  you  know,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  really  would  prefer  to  go  back  to 
the  draft,  to  have  a  limited  draft  to  straighten  out  our  military  per- 
sonnel situation.  We  do  have  problems  in  the  military,  but  I  am 
bemg  realistic  and  know  that  we  can't  get  a  draft  at  this  time.  The 
President  has  already  stated  strongly  he  is  opposed  to  a  draft. 

Also.  I  doubt  if  this  Congress  would  implement  any  type  of  limit- 
ed draft.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  last  effort  to  make  the  all-vol- 
unteer system  work  is  to  come  up  with  some  type  of  GI  education 
bill. 

This  bill  in  my  opinion  which  we  have  before  you  today— we  are 
not  totallv  locked  into  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn  up— Mr.  Edgar 
will  detail  how  the  bill  is  drawn  up— will  attract  high  school  gradu- 
ates which  we  need  to  get  into  the  service. 

There  is  a  transferability  clause  in  my  bill  which  provides  that  a 
person  who  stays  in  the  service  over  10  ye'^rs  can  transfer  his  edu- 
cational benefits  of  36  months  to  his  or  her  spouse  or  to  one  of 
their  children.  This  is  a  very  fine  retention  attraction.  People  like 
this. 

Yes,  this  bill  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  think  if  we  can 
retain  ofncers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  petty  officers  in  the 
service  and  attract  new  persons  in  that  it  will  well  pay  for  itself 


As  you  know,  in  officer  personnel  it  costs  lis  almost  $1  mUlion  to 
train  an  aviator.  If  we  could  keep  a  few  of  these  people  in  the  serv- 
ice under  the  GI  bill,  it  would  be  well  worthwhile. 

I  have  talked  to  President  Reagan  about  the  need  for  a  GI  bill 
and  he  has  brought  the  subject  up  to  me.  We  have  talked  about 
veterans  programs  twice  since  he  has  been  President.  He  has  men- 
tioned to  me  that  what  this  country  needs  is  a  GI  education  bill.  I 
agree  with  what  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  high  officials  in  the 
Defense  Department  are  having  some  problems.  I  don't  think 
they've  really  come  down  hard  on  either  side  whether  we  have  a 
new  educational  bill  or  move  along  with  these  test  programs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  about  four  test  programs  out 
there  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  education  assistance  for  service 
people  and  veterans.  And  the  recruiters  told  Mr.  Edgar  these  test 
programs  are  not  being  implemented.  We've  got  too  many  tests 
going  on.  We  don't  know  really  what  we're  doing.  My  bill,  H.R. 
1400,  has  got  a  lot  of  merit  to  it.  If  we  are  going  to  make  the  all- 
volunteer  system  work,  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  serious  hard  look 
at  H.R.  1400. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

WurnxN  Statkmint  or  Hon.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomiry 

Mr.  Chairman^  I  appreciate  your  allowing  me  to  be  the  leadofF  witness  on  H.R. 
1400,  a  bill  that  has  Been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairt  by  voice 
vote.  The  measure  now  ihows  120  coflponsora,  including  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  aa  amended  contains  moflt  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  I  introduced  on  January  28.  The  amendmenta  accepted 
by  the  committee  as  propoeed  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Training  and  Employment,  Bob  Edgar,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  strong- 
ly supported  by  me.  The  amenamenta  were  made  following  extensive  hearings  by 
Mr.  Edgar  anci  his  subcommittee  and.  in  my  view,  parallel  very  closely  the  views 
expressed  by  the  overwhelming  mtyority  of  witnesses  heard  dunng  several  da}^  or 
debate  on  the  bill.  I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  I  initially  introduced  H.R. 
1400.  the  contents  of  the  proposal  had  been  discussed  with  staff  members  of  my 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  military 
services.    ^      .   *  *  * 

Mr.  Chairman  in  the  House  I  am  one  of  tlie  leading  advocates  for  reinstatement 

of  the  ^     ^     -   -  . 

ment  and 

nize  that  given  the  ^  ^  -   ^-t-  ^  ,  ,    ^  , 

ingness  to  seek  reinstatement  of  the  draft  at  the  present  time,  we  must  look  at  al- 
ternative ways  to  cope  with  the  existing  problem.  ,      ^  ,  . 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  H.R  1400  will  enhance  the  quality  of  pereonnel  coming 
into  the  Armed  Forces,  la  addition,  and  equally  important,  the  bill  contains  incen- 
tives that,  if  enacted,  will  encourage  many  members  who  would  otherwise  bo  leav- 
ing the  service  to  remain  on  active  duty  and  complete  their  careers  as  a  member  of 
the  active  forces.  _  .      , «    .  m-^ 

Last  year  during  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  military 
posture.  Cteneral  Riward  C  Meyer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  volun^ 
teercd  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  express  his  strong  support  for  some  form 
of  GI  education  for  the  All- Volunteer  Force.  Recruitment  and  retention  problems  in 
the  Army  were  so  great  at  that  time  that  he  was  willing  to  testify  in  support  of 
educational  incentives  for  armed  services  personnel,  even  though  the  OfTice  of  Man- 
aj^ement  and  Budget  of  the  prior  administration  did  not  support  it  The  following 
paragraph  summarizes  General  Meyer^s  feelings:    .   ,      .    ,     ^        ,  „, 

"I  believe  we  need  a  new  comprehensive  ioldiert  educaUon  benefits  package.  We 
need  it  to  restore  the  attractiveness  of  Army  educational  opportunities.  Wo  need  it 
to  provide  high  school  graduates  with  a  strong  incentive  to  enlist  We  need  it  to 
retain  career  soldiers,  such  ts  the  middle  manager  and  noncommissioned  officers 
who  train  and  lead  the  force.  We  need  it  to  provide  qualified  personnel  to  man  and 
maintain  the  new  equipment  and  systems  of  the  1980's.  We  need  it  to  provide  a 
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Srj?«nll  PacksS?  of  ^uorvice  educational  benefits  which  will  meet  individual  edu- 
ationri  aapurations?  In  recent  testimony  before  the  Veterans'  Afiairs  Committee. 

M-fr  expresaed  strong  support  for  an  educational  incentives  bill. 

timlri^*^'"°"^j-"'*2j".?*f''  ana  noncommiMioned  officers  overseas,  time  and 
tmje  again,  have  indicated  that  an  educaUon  bill  would  do  more  than  wythine  to 
attract  quality  personnel  and  to  retain  key  noncommissioned  officers  in  all  branches 

AZ  Ut^^rH^-  ^  ''■JW^^  T^^'  .Chairman,  that  I  introduced 
H  R.  1400  and  helped  guide  it  through  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Let  me 
bnefly  explain  what  H.8. 1400.  as  amended,  would  do.  v^n"""'*"-  Let  me 

i„  '"i'.u  "e*""  ^"^^^^^P^  current  1-year  loan  forgiveness  test  program  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  continue  to  pay  off  the  educaUon  loans  of  indi- 
Z  ^     Z  '^"i™"'-''  H*^"?^'.^**  ^  after  fiaving  obtained  the  Federal  benefit 

to  go  to  school  pnor  to  loining  the  service.  Testimony  revealed  that  the  pilot  pro- 
gram had  been  successful  as  a  recruitment  device 

\Jl^l}^:  !uf  Vol'  wo"Wjrovide  WOO  per  month  for  36  months  of  active  duty  serv- 
ice  m  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  It  would  be  made  available  only  to  high  school  wad- 
^.^t^i^  t^1^k'^°»'**^i"''  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  ce^tifica^.  The  oK 
~,^„„.i  -i^f!-  o"^and  recruit  these  individuals  to  enhance  the  quality  of  service 
personnel.  The  individual  could  begin  to  use  his  or  her  entitlement  after  24  months 
of  service;  however,  if  the  individual  was  discharged  for  cause  prior  to  wmpleTon  of 
?h.Tn?i*^r''J-'*r"*-  'ndividual  would  not^e  eligible  toWeive  benefits  from 
the  date  of  ducharge  or  release.  The  bill  demands  good  service  in  order  to  receive 
benefits  and  for  the  firat  time  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  pro^osTng  tKe 
individual  receive  an  honorable  discharge  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  SI  blnefite 
after  active  duty  service.  u^ncnus 

rifi^*  "ItTf"  o"^^^  "'l?  allow  an  individual  to  receive  the  maximum  entitlement 
(36  months)  for  2  years  of  active  duty  and  4  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve  or  Nation- 
al Uuard.  I  feel  we  must  include  inaximum  incentives  for  participation  in  the  Select- 
^oS^^r""t*^?"''"^'  °"f"l'^"^  two  Progi^ams  ire  suffering  sever* 
to  o^Ttal  fS;;i:'S,'n«r""'        ^^^^       ^""""'^  ^^^^^^  P"^''""  ^Ital 

me"nt  w?uK"^iitll'v^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^'^ 
„JI!!lL  /o''^      individual  satisfactorily  completes  the  first  enlistment  period  and 
^^Mnft"^^      additional  3  year.,  such  individual  would  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
uonal  WW  per  month  for  each  month  of  such  service.  In  other  words,  for  6  years  of 

^  ^  iTJ"'^.??'];'"'-.?^^  y^""  P'"»  8  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  an  individ- 
ualwould  be  entitled  to  $600  per  month  for  36  months 

The  cost  of  this  provision  of  th?.  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
H„T?  *,""  f'?^"l »tall  never  exceed  36  months,  for  3  years  of  act^e 

tei'^n^  mdividual  will  be  eligible  to  receive  $300  per  month  or  $10.800  to  help  pay 
JS^.io  /finft"  '^"™"on  For  6  years  of  active  dutv.  the  individual  will  be  eligiCle  to 
^  ti^u  P*""  '"O""'     *21.600.  the  maximum  benefit. 

^U,  Ji  Wn"ttce  bii;  is  designed  to  retain  the  critical  noncommissioned  offi- 
thl  J^^?S,^Hi  Vf^  '"""""^  ^"^'^  i"  8»^at  numbers.  In  testimony  before 
viH,.^,HU  f"""*.P'  commanders  stressed  over  and  over  again  the  need  to  pro- 
vide additional  incentives  for  noncommissioned  officer  personnel  in  all  branchw  of 
the  service,  especially  m  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  tSo  bill  would  oVvide  th^t  ^f 
SJf  tTil.^^r""'  *e  All-Volunteer  Forye  for  10  y^ars.  soZgTheKe  wntir^f 
chfld  individual  may  transfer  his  or  her  entitlement  to  the  spouse  or 

Mr  Chairman,  in  drafting  H.R.  1400.  I  had  intended  that  this  provision  only 

p^*^"'!     .?'""  P«"."o.n»-  In  other  words,  realizing  we  must  be  very  careful 
with  Federal  outlays.  Uited  funds  would  have  been  ta^eted  trfill  critiiaUk?  Is 
.?l"'''-'-»"'*'"'"^.?>^''r'n8''  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  the  c&an  of 
r„„u?  Education.  Training  and  Employment.  Mr  Edgar,  and  the 

ranking  mmority  member  of  the  subcommittee.  Mn.  Heckler,  recommended  that 
n  vi^T'";""  "PP'y     ''"y  I'eniber  of  the  Armed  Foi^who  completS 

i«tSin^^?T  ^i"-""  '^.'^fn^ndation  was  based  on  the  comments  ofVhe  h'gh^ 
est  ranking  policymaking  officials  in  all  military  services,  and  commissioned  officeni 
and  noncommissioned  officers  as  well.  Everyone  who  testified  befo.o  the  subcornnTl^ 
s^llTpoSilti^rS  *^*^"'"'         '•'^  P"^"'""  "hould  not  be  limiSid  ?o  crS 

r,«?!  'ft*?  bill  more  costly  and  such  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  De- 

partment of  Deferisc  I  supported  the  extension  of  this  provision  as  ^roposld  by  oi^ 
subcommittee  based  on  the  hearing  record;  however.  I'recogniw  smw  thTl^p^^ 
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ment  of  Defenie  muit  bear  the  coit  for  thU  proviiion  of  the  biU.  the  Comjni^^ 
Armed  Servicea  is  the  primary  committee  to  make  this  decision  and  I  shall  support 
this  subconimlttee's  recommendation  on  this  issue.       *     ,     , ,  r 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  an  educational  leave  pro-am  for 
those  who  ^  to  pursue  their  oducaUon  and  return  to  active  duty.  It  would  oe  dis- 
cretionary and  the  secretaries  of  the  services  would  determme  the  number  of  mdi- 
viduals  that  would  be  authorized  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  wrvicG.  As  you 
know*  Mr.  Chairman,  m  similar  program  currently  exisU  m  ^e  f«"^cttk 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  m  cnUcal  need  t^t  is  not  dwlt  with  in 
H.R.  1400.  We  did  not  focus  attention  on  the  matter  in  Uie  Veterans  AiTaura  Com- 
mittee because  it  would  involve  amendmenU  to  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

During  hearings  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee;  ^it  was  clearly  estab- 
lished that  we  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  fillmg  certain  poeiUons  m  the  Se- 
Iccted  Reserve  and  ^^aUonal  Guard.  This  bUl  U  desimed  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
current  recruitment  and  retention  problems,  but  I  think  we  should  do  more.  Yester- 
day. I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  expand,  to  some  degree,  the  educaUonal  mcentive 
program  now  in  place  for  individuals  who  agree  to  commit  themselves  to  6  years  of 
service  in  these  programs.  .  u  :  j< 

The  Reserve  components  currently  have  an  education  program  which  is  discre- 
Uonary  with  the  Secretary  of  each  mUitary  department  ParUciifation  is  limited  to 
those  individuals  with  no  prior  military  service  who  enlist  in  a  high  priority  unit  or 
who  enllit  in  criUcal  skill  areas.  This  program^  pays  the  actual  coet  of  tmtion,  fees, 
and  books  for  up  to  $1,000  in  any  12-month  penod  for  a  maximum  of  $4,000. 

Although  the  Reserve  components  have  made  some  advancement  as  a  result  ot 
tWs  program.  I  believe  that  we  need  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  program  for 
which  all  members  of  the  Reserve  components  wUl  be  eligible.  A  bill  I  introduced 
yesterday  (H.R  3997)  would  apply  to  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  without  regard 
to  prior  service  and.  as  I  sUted  previously,  it  would  be  an  enUUement  program.  The 
measure  was  worked  out  in  close  consultation  with  individuals  familiar  with  cur- 
rent recruitment  and  retention  problems  in  these  programs.  As  introduced  H.K, 
3907  would  require:  .  ,  , ,  .  , 

(1)  The  individual  to  be  a  high  school  graduate  or  to  hold  an  e<iuivalency  certifi- 

(2)  Completion  of  initial  active  duty  tndning  and  completion  of  180  days  in  a  Se- 
lected Reserve  unit  before  benefits  could  be  utilized,  .  .i.  «  ,  .  .  t> 

(3)  The  individual  to  agree  to  serve  a  minimum  of  6  years  m  the  belcctea  ncserve 
after  September  30,  1981.  „^       ^,  ^^..^ 

Terms  of  the  program  include  payment  for  up  to  36  monthi  of  $140  a  month  for 
full-time  studios;  $105  a  month  for  %  Ume;  $70  a  month  for  %  time,  and  up  to  $35  a 
month  for  Vi  time.  The  bill  would  limit  study  to  moUtutions  of  higher  learning  or 
noncoliege,  poetsecondary  study.  EducaUonal  assistance  would  terminate  upon  sepa- 
raUon  from  the  Selected  Reserve.  Should  a  participant  fail  to  parUcipate  wtisfacto- 
rily  in  training,  he  or  she  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  the  remainder  or  the 
obligated  period  of  service,  but  not  for  more  than  2  years,  or  be  required  to  refund  a 
prorata  share  of  the  assistance  used,  plus  interest  . 

I  have  been  advised  informally  the  t  my  bill  would  cjyt  i^ut  $8.7  milhon  in  fiscal 
year  1982  as  compared  with  current  program  costs  of  $6  milhon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  the  vital  role  the  Sol^  Reserve  plays  in  our  total 
force  concept  So  long  as  we  have  an  AlNVoluntcer  Force,  it  is  imixjrative  that  the 
Selected  Reserve  attract  sufficient  members  to  meet  its  quotas,  and  especially  mem- 
bers in  the  critical  skills  area  needed  for  our  defense  posture.        ,  ^,  ,  ^,     _  . 

I  trust  the  subcommittee  will  lend  its  support  to  my  proposal  and  that  the  provi- 
•lons  of  H.R.  3997  be  included  in  any  amendmenU  to  be  proposed  bv  the  Comrnitteo 
on  Armed  Services  to  H.R  1400  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affsura. 
Mr  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  oi  n.K. 
J^^*  ^  •  •  "j- */^f  J;  vstu-.!:*-  x^*\>  tKnf  wAiilfl  necniB  under  mv 


Subcommittee,  sUted  during  markup  of  H.R.  1400  by  the^a)minittee  on  VcteraM 
Affairs,  ''This  bill  represents  the  best  that  we  could  devise.  I  thmk  he  u  right  It  is 
a  good  bill.  We  think  our  hearing  record  will  bear  this  out  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  relate  to  costs  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  your  subcommittee,  will,  of  course,  be  carefiUly  reviewed  by  you  and  the  very 
able  members  of  thU  subcommittee  and  ac^ustmcnta  where  you  deem^  appropriate 
can  be  made.  Very  frankly,  I  cannot  imagine  our  two  committees  having  difficulty 
in  resolving  any  differences  that  may  exist  between  them. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  some  recent  reporte  in  the  news  media  indicate  the  recruitment 
picture  looks  soniewhat  better  now  than  it  did  12  to  18  months  ago.  The  numbers 
may  look  letter,  however,  no  one  has  suggested  to  us  during  extensive  hearings  held 
only  a  lew  weeks  ago  that  the  quality  of  the  service  is  anywhere  what  it  should  be. 

i[r^"?i_":^"  ^  proceed  to  adopt  H.R.  1400  without  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Bob  Edgar  and  his  subcommittee  have  worked  hard  on  this  bill 
my  spen*  njany  hours  in  hearings.  They  heard  from  more  than  100  witnesses  and 
1  appreciate  his  leadership  in  moving  this  bill  through  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Anairs  I  also  appreciate  your  cooperation.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  scheduling  early  hear- 
rtP"^  ^yp^^  committee.  This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  niilitary  services  and,  to  that  end,  I  pledge  to  you  my  total  support  as 
a  member  of  this  subcommittee.  ^  ^ 

le^laUon  ^^""^  Permitting  me  to  express  my  personal  views  about  this 
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A^,iL^''''^n^  ^  ^'^f  fi/'S^  ^^^^^  ^^Preifentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ed^Tonal  aS?^^^^^  "^^^  ^        ^      "Selected  Reserve 

follows:^"  ^"^^^  ^^^  ""^  ^'^'^  S*^^^         "  amended  to  read  as 

"CHAPTER  lOG-EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SELECTED  RESERVE 

^}oi'  assistance  program:  establishment;  amount. 

*,o  Eligibility  for  educational  assistance, 

iio  '^'"^  .limitation  for  use  of  entitlement. 

Sec.  2134.  Termination  of  assistance. 

ViB'  ^  participate  satisfactorily;  penalties. 

Sec.  2136.  Administration  of  program. 
I'Sec.  2137.  Reports  to  Congress. 
'  Sec.  2138.  Savings  provision. 

**§2ISl  Educational  assistance  program:  establishment;  amount 

Tu  membership  in  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Re- 

fS7L!  ♦  ""^^K^r^^  T^l^^'X  department,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
nrL^  >7  K-  ^^'Jl^^'  ""^  Secretary  of  Transportation,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  him  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy,  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  program  to  providVeducational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  armed 
forces  under  his  jurisdiction  who  agree  to  remain  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  years. 

•  (b)  Each  educational  assistance  program  established  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  each  person  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  who  is  pursuing  a  program  of  education  an  edu- 
ciitional  jissistance  allowance  at  the  following  rates: 

cation  ^^^^      '"^"^^      ^^^^  full-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of  edu- 

"(2)  ^^^^^  -^.r  month  for  each  month  of  three-quarter-time  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
^>  am  of  education.  ^         vi  «  piv- 

tion*^^  month  for  each  month  of  half-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of  educa- 

"icU)  Educational  assistance  may  only  be  provided  unde  this  chapter  for  purcuit 
^  fj?^'^"^  of  education  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning  and  may  not  be  pro- 
vided to  a  person  after  the  person  has  completed  a  course  of  instruction  required  for 
the^ award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  the  equivalent  evidence  of  completion  of 

'V^l  subject  to  section  1795  of  title  38,  the  maximum  number  of  months  of  ^uca- 
tional  assistance  that  may  be  provided  to  any  person  under  this  chapter  is  36.  ' 
**§2132.  Eligibility  for  educational  assuitance 

"(a)  A  person  who— 

and has  received  a  secondary  school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate); 
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"(2)  after  September  30,  1981,  and  after  having  received  such  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  equivalency  certificate)— 

"(A)  enlists,  reenlists,  or  extends  an  enlistment  as  a  Reserve  for  sendee  m 
the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  years;  or 

"(B)  w  appointed  ai,  or  is  serving  as  a  reserve  officer  and  aptjes  to  serve 
in  the  Sele<rted  Reserve  for  a  period  or  not  less  than  6  years  in  addition  to 
any  other  period  of  obligated  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  to  which  the 
person  may  be  subject; 
is  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  section  2131  of  this  title, 

"(b)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be  provided  to  a  member  under  this  chapter 
until  the  member-- 

"(1)  has  completed  the  initial  period  of  active  duty  for  training  required  of  the 
member^  and 

"(2)  has  completed  180  days  of  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
"(c)  Eiach  person  who  becomes  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  at  the  lime  the  person  becomes  so  entitled  be  given  a  statement  in  writing 
summarizing  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  stating  clearly  and  prominently  the 
substance  of  sections  2134  and  2185  or  this  title  as  such  sections  may  apply  to  the 
person. 

§2133^  Time  limitation  for  use  of  entitlement 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  period  during  which  a  person  enti- 
tled to  educational  assistance  under  this  section  may  use  such  person's  entitlement 
expires  (1)  at  the  end  of  the  IQ-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such 
nerson  becomes  entitled  to  such  assistance,  or  (2)  on  the  date  the  person  is  separated 
trom  the  Selected  Reserve,  whichever  occurs  first. 

"(bXD  The  provisions  of  s^jtion  1441(f)  of  title  38  shall  apply  to  the  period  of  enti- 
tlement prescribed  by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1441(e)  of  title  38  shall  apply  to  the  period  of  entitle- 
ment  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  disability  incurred  in  or  aggravat- 
ed by  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

§213i.  Termination  of  assistance 
"Educational  assistance  may  not  be  provided  under  this  chapter— 

"(1)  to  a  member  receiving  financial  assistance  under  section  2107  of  this  title 
as  a  member  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  CorfQ  program;  or 

"(2)  to  a  member  who  fails  to  participate  satisfactorily  m  required  training  as 
a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 
"§2135,  Failure  to  participate  satisfactorily;  penalties 

"(aXl)  A  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force 
who  fails  to  participate  satiy'ACtorily  in  required  training  as  a  member  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  (Turing  a  term  (  •  nlistment  or  other  period  of  obligated  service  that  cre- 
ated entitlement  of  the  ro  ler  to  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  Secret?-^'  concerned— 

"(A)  be  ordered  to  ( -;ive  duty  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  the  period  of  obli- 
gated service  the  pen.on  has  remaining  under  section  2182  of  this  title,  which- 
ever Is  leas;  or  ,  ,  , 

"(B)  be  reouircd  to  refund  to  the  United  States^  an  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1),  or 
may  reduce  the  amount  of  any  refund  under  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph,  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  member  when  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  failure  to 
participate  satisfactorily  was  duo  to  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  member. 

"(3)  Any  refund  bv  a  member  under  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  period  of  obli- 
gation of  such  member  to  serve  as  a  Reserve  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

"(bXD  The  amount  of  a  refund  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  number  of  months  of  obligated  service  remaining  under  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  21S2(aX3)  divided  by  the  original  number  of 
months  of  such  obligation;  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  educational  awistance  provided  to  the  member  under 
this  chapter, 

as  increased  by  interest  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
equal  to  the  highest  rate  being  paid  by  the  united  States  on  the  dav  on  which  the 
refund  ti  determined  to  be  due  for  securities  having  maturities  of  90  days  or  leae 
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fi^fil^M first  notified  of  the  amount 
due  to  the  Unitea  States  m  a  refund  under  this  section. 

i213S.  Adminiotration  of  program 

"(&\  Educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be  provided  through  the  Vet- 
fJnL'  A"™'"" ''•at'on,  under  agreements  to  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
a/S!:/"!  {  '^"^  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Altairs.  buch  agreements  shall  include  administrative  procedures  to  ensure  the 
prompt  and  timely  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Secretary  concerned  to  the  Veterans' 
Adminutration  for  the  making  of  payments  under  this  chaptfir. 

1670  ICT^^m  °^^f^^^^'''"''^^J?  'r^?  '^^''P'*'''  provisions  of  sections  1663. 
1670,  1671,  1673,  16/4,  16i6  and  1683  of  chapter  34  of  tit^e  38  and  the  provisions  of 

i7^HP«'?al^'J''         '=^''P'«''  36  of  such  title  (with  the  exception  of  Sns 
1780(aX5),  1780(b)  1786,  1787(bXl).  and  1792)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  provision  of 
eduMtional  assistance  under  this  chapter.  The  term  'eligible  veteran',  m  used  in 
^T.r?       ^^^\^  'i**'"**^  P"""!^  of 'he  application  of  those  provi- 

thifch^p*!?  ^  °  «i"<«"<'"a'  assistance  under 

§2137.  Report*  to  Congress 

n^^^^^.t^i'I'^  ^      P°"8''^  «  report  not  later  than 

m^nm  «.tf hl^fS  concerning  the  operation  of  the  educational  assistance 

fJT^^*^^  '"''*t'^"''*"5*'  P'^"'"  established  by  this  chapter  duringthe  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  include  the  number  of  members  of  the 

^^.''^       ^"^Z  ^^^^  of  ^"'^h  fo^e  receding!  and  he 

pjSrng  fb^fyew'**'^'''*'  assistance  under  this  chapter  during  the 

"§2138.  Sauingt  provision 

Kist  dh!!n'^„'!,!!n»«''!?'*^i'"^i°"r''^''5*'"*'l?'  "Chapter  before  October  1. 

1981.  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  educational  assistance  in  accordance  with  the 

/oJ't^  ""^   agreement  and  of  this  chapter  as  in  effect  before  such  dr  9." 

il-.l^  a'^c™  .1'."^  ^  ?"'=h  chapter  in  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
subtitle  A  of  such  title  and  in  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of 
such  subtitle,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  •  •  le     pun  oi 

"106.  Educational  Assistance  for  Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve   2131". 

.^!!5!I^I^S'"®?''?®"'*  ^?  'J''^  section  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981.  and 
incl  nS5^r?hl^r'"fn'2^™.-^  ^  ed  Forcos  who  qualify  for  educational  akist 
(aUn  o"rrft^SS,  dat^  """^  '^'^  °^ 


BonefiU  currently  available  under 
present  chapter  106,  title  10  USC 


H.R.  3997 


Establishment  of  a  program  of  educa- 
tional ossistiince  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve is  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
^U^^^^  each  military  department 
(§21 3 1(a)). 

Pays  actual  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books  up 
to  $1000  in  any  12-month  period,  to  a 
maxiir>um  of  $4000.  (§  2l31(bXl),  (c)) 


Limited  to  study  in  "accredited  institu- 
tions," defined  as  a  civilian  college, 
university  or  trade,  tochnical  or  voca- 
tional ichool  in  the  U.S.  that  provides 
poit-«ccondary  education  and  is 
accredited  by  a  recognized  accrediting 
agency.  Limited  to  itudy  for  baccaldu> 
reate  degrc«  or  equivalent  (§  2131(c), 
(d)) 


Each  Secretary  is  required  to  establish  a 
program  of  educational  assistance  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
under  hi^  jurisdiction^it  is  an  entitle- 
ment (§  2131(a)) 

Pays  $140  for  full-time  studies,  $105  for 
%  time,  $70  for  \<i  time,  up  to  $35  for 
V4  time,  fcr  each  month  of  entitle- 
ment, up  to  a  maximum  of  36  months 
of  full-time  study  or  equivalent  in 
part-time.  (§  2131(b),  (cX2)) 

Limited  to  stjdy  at  "institution  of  higher 
learning"  or  'non-college  degree"  poet- 
secondary  study,  as  these  terms  are 
used  by  vA.  Limited  to  study  for  bac- 
calaureate   degree    or  equivalent. 
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Benellta  currently  available  under 
present  chapter  106,  tiUe  10  USC 


H.R,  3997 


Persons  eli^ble:  enlisted  members  of  the 
Selected  Keacrve  who  are  high-echool 
graduates  and  who  enlist  for  six  years 
or  more,  with  no  prior  service,  after 
September  30, 1977.  (§  2132(a),  (b)) 


Eligibility  does  not  begin  until  comple- 
tion of  initial  active  duty  for  trainmg. 
(§2132(aX6)) 


No  equivalent  provision. 


Educational  assistance  terminates  upon 
separation,  failure  to  particiD&te  satis- 
factorily in  training,  or  completion  of  8 
years  of  service.  (§  2133(a)) 


In  case  of  failure  to  participate  satisfac- 
torily, member  must  refund  pro  rata 
portion  of  assistance  received. 
(§  2133(b)) 


No  equivalent  provision. 


Report  to  Congress  required  every  three 

months.  (§  2137) 
No  equivalent  provision. 

Program  terminates  (as  to  new  enlistees) 
on  September  30.  1985.  (§  2135) 


Persons  eligible:  officers  and  enlisted 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  re- 
gardless of  prior  service,  who  arc  sec- 
ondary school  graduates  or  hold  equiv 
alency  certificates,  and  who  agree 
after  September  80,  1981,  to  serve  six 
years  in  the  Selected  Reserve  from  the 
date  of  such  agreement.  (§  2132(a)) 

No  assistance  may  be  paid  to  a  member 
until  completion  of  miUal  active  duty 
for  trainmg  and  completion  of  180 
days  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
(§  2132(b)) 

Secretary  concerned  must  provide  each 
program  participant  a  statement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  program,  includ- 
ing payback  requirements.  (§  2132(c)) 

Educational  assistance  terminates  upon 
separation  from  the  Selected  Reserve 
(except  that  a  member  separated  for 
service-connected  disability  retains  eli« 
giblity  for  10  years  thereafter)  or  fail- 
ure to  participate  satisfactorily  in 
training.  (§  2133,  2134) 

In  case  of  failure  to  participate  satisfac- 
torily, member  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  remainder  of  obligation 
(but  not  more  than  two  years),  or  be 
required  to  refund  pro  rata  share  of 
assistance  received,  with  interest 
(§  2135) 

Program  administered  by  VA  under 
agreements  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
(§2136) 

Reports  to  (congress  required  annually 
(§2137)  .  , 

Member  who  is  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  prior  chapter  106  re- 
tains that  entitlement.  (§  2138) 

No  equivalent  provision. 


Mr.  NiCHOus.  Thank  you,  General  Montgomery.  The  second  bell 
has  rung  and  let  us  recess  for  about  5  minutes  and  come  back  to 
hear  you,  Mr.  Edgar.  .    •  o 

General  Montgomery,  can  you  come  back  for  questioning.' 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  sir. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  NiCHOus.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

General,  if  I  might  just  pursue  a  question  or  so  with  you.  What  is 
the  cost  of  this  bill?  ^ 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  CBO  estimated  cost  on  the  bill  for 
and  1983,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  around  $22  million— estimated. 
When  it  got  way  out  and  when  it  was  really  in  full  effect,  in  1944  it 
would  be  $1.4  billion.  For  fiscal  year  1944,  $1.4  billion  would  be  the 
highest  cost  for  a  single  year. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Excuse  me,  $1.4  billion  in  what  year? 
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Mr.  MontgCmbry.  1994. 

Mr.  Edgar.  If  I  may  answer  that  question,  on  page  43  of  our 
J^PO^.we  outline  what  the  bill  will  cost  and  the  bill  before  us.  H.R. 
1^^'  ^  M  cheaper,  in  the  early  years,  than  the  original  H.R. 
1400  as  introduced  by  Congressman  Montgomery.  Where  it  gets 
more  expensive  is  out  in  the  transferability  years.  It  might  be  help- 
tul  f  or  me  to  explain  where  the  dollar  commitments  fall. 
« Jo  c  chairman  is  right.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill  in  1986  is 
$4b^.b  million.  It  is  not  until  you  get  into  the  out-years  of  1990  that 
it  begins  to  reach  a  $1  billion  figure. 

As  a  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget  we  are  talking  about  1 
or  ^  percent  of  the  defense  expenditure  for  that  year.  As  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  his  West  Point  speech:  "Weaponry  alone  does  not 
mean  security.  Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons  but  they  are  also 

^1°"*  Jc^^J^-  T^¥.*     ^  fro™  the  President  of  the 

United  States.  I  think  what  we  are  saying  is  while  the  cost  does 
reach  a  billion  dollars  by  the  year  1990  it  clearly  can  be  offset  with 
the  savings  that  you  get  from  not  having  to  recycle  the  training 
cost  so  quickly.  Also  the  program  is  a  commitment  that  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hunter,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hunter.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  General.  We  appreciate  your  testimony 
We  may  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  later  as  we  get  into  the  bill  in 
some  future  hearings. 

Our  next  witness  this  morning  is  the  Honorable  Bob  Edgar,  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania. 

Bob,  we  apologize  for  the  delay.  I  know  that  both  you  and  Gener- 
contro'l  understand  that  the  circumstances  are  beyond  our 

Mr.  Edcar  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  begin  by  asking  that  my 
statement  in  full  be  considered  a  part  of  the  record.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  that  statement  a  set  of  charts  which  we  have  made 
which  I  will  refer  to  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Without  objection,  they  will  be  included. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BOB  EDGAR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  these 
hearings  and  congratulate  you  on  recognizing  that  education  is  an 
important  benefit  component  for  the  All- Volunteer  Force.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  my  statement,  I  believe,  are  the 
large  number  of  quotes  from  people  who  we  visited  with  in  ivjor- 
tolk,  Boston,  and  here  in  Washington.  All  of  these  witnesses  talked 
in  a  very  strong  and  positive  way  about  the  value  of  education  as  a 
recruitment  and  retention  tool. 

One  Air  Force  recruiter  said,  "Increases  in  pay  and  bonuses  cou- 
pled with  today  s  inflation  rates  have  only  made  the  present  mili- 
tary an  alternative  to  unemployment  and  welfare." 

Another  Army  recruiter  said.  "If  we  are  trying  to  get  a  high 
Lk  f    7'i  ^V^^^  ^  ^^'"g  potential  recruits  something 
more  substantial.   Both  the  recruiters  and  individual  military  per- 
sonnel told  us  to  make  sure  that  whatever  comes  out  of  your  com- 
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mittee  is  permanent,  is  easy  to  understand,  is  simple  and  provide 
an  alternative  sense  of  stability  to  the  confusion  of  all  the  test  pro- 
grams that  have  been  promoted  over  the  years. 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  when  given  a  theoretical  choice  betv/een  a  $5,000 
reenlistment  bonus  right  now  or  a  $10,000  educational  benefit 
down  the  road,  the  msyority  of  the  witnesses— this  is  an  important 
factor— the  m^ority  of  the  witnesses  felt  the  money  would  be  nice, 
but  the  promise  of  an  education  had  more  intrinsic  value.  Certain- 
ly an  awakening  sense  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country  is 
playing  a  part  as  well  in  raising  the  recruitment  rate. 

But  as  the  President  said  again  at  West  Point:  "Other  than  in- 
stilling a  new  feeling  of  patriotism,  there  is  another  way  of  reward- 
ing those  who  serve  the  military."  Expressing  his  full  confidence  in 
the  concept  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  he  said,  and  I  quote:  "We 
need  to  reward  military  personnel  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
what  we  ask  of  them."  In  other  words,  patriotism  cannot  be 
bought,  but  it  should  be  rewarded.  . 

The  drawing  power  of  the  GI  bill  was  clearly  demonstrated  m 
the  closing  months  of  1976  when  recruiting  officers  around  the 
country  were  swamped  with  potential  enlistees  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  last  days  of  eligibility  for  the  Vietnam  era  education 
program. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  some  detail,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  charts 
that  we  have  provided.  Basically  H.R.  1400  has  five  sections.  First 
is  a  loan  forgiveness  section  which  provides  up  to  $1,500  of  loan  for- 
giveness for  those  who  would  be  entering  the  all-volunteer  service. 
The  second  provision  is  the  base  basic  benefit  level.  After  3  years  of 
active  duty  service  personnel  will  be  eligible  for  a  benefit  of  $300 
per  month  for  36  months. 
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HR  1400  BENEFIT  LEVELS  fiKD  SERVICE  INCROCHTS 

ACTIVE  DUTY 


RCTCNTXON  OOOarCK 
2?22  5yCn.CMCHT«t.  <000 
MOfUMS*  TOTAC  BCr^CriT 


liCCiruiTMCrrr 

34.  MOHTMS  <Vrt>«. 


OPTION 

MID  CM^CR  f^TCMTJON 
INCCMTIVC 


-I— 

18 


YEflRS  OF  ACTIVE  DUTY 


HR  1400  BDCTIT  LEVELS  AND  SERVICE  IfiCREMEMTS 

ACTIVE  DUTY  RESERVE  SERVICE 
EDUCRTION  COMPONENT 


4 


&  YERJ^S 
RESERVE 


1 


4  YERRS 
'RESERVE. 


1600  PER 
fOfTH 
36  MONTHS 


*300  PER  mm 
36  mnns 


12 


YEfiRS  or  SERVICE 
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If  you  look  on  page  2  of  the  chart,  you  will  also  see  that  for  2 
years  of  activeniuty  service  and  4  years  of  r^rve  duty  service  per- 
sonnel can  receive  the  same  benefit.  The  third  section  of  the  bul 
provides  that  after  you  reenlist,  that  is,  you  are  eligible  for  the 
basic  benefits,  but  you  have  reenlisted  and  vou  are  going  to  serve  a 
total  of  6  years.  Completing  that  6  years  of  active  duty,  your  bene- 
fits go  up  to  $600  per  montii  for  36  months. 

The  most  xmique  feature  of  the  bill  I  believe  is  the  fourth  provi- 
sion. After  10  years  of  active  duty  servio^,  10  full  years  of  commit- 
ment to  the  country  and  a  commitment  to  stay  within  the  military 
for  20  years  you  can  opt  to  transfer  those  benefits  to  your  spouse  or 
to  your  children.  By  that  time  you  will  have  had  $600  a  month  for 
36  months  of  benefits  and  that  is  the  amount  that  is  transferable. 

Finally,  the  fifth  provision  of  the  bill  provides  that  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  secretary,  at  his  discretion  only,  a  service  person  can 
take  up  to  2  years  of  leave  of  absence,  provided  they  give  4  addi- 
tional years  of  commitment.  For  every  1  month  of  education  you 
have  to  give  2  months  of  active  duty  service  to  the  Nation. 

Now  let  me  reiterate  that  throughout  our  testimony  we  wanted 
to  be  conscious  of  what  was  realistic  and  practical.  There  was  a 
provision  in  Chairman  MontgomeiVs  original  bill  for  the  transfera- 
bility provision  to  be  available  only  during  a  window  between  the 
8th  and  the  12th  year  and  then,  only  for  critical  skills.  We  discov- 
ered in  our  field  hearings  that  pay  and  bonuses  could  be  targeted 
to  critical  skills,  but  many  of  our  witnesses  from  the  youngest  en- 
listee to  the  oldest  officer  we  talked  to  indicated  that  education 
benefits  ought  to  be  universal  and  ought  to  be  provided  across  the 
board.  .  .  . 

They  used  the  illustration  of  two  people  enlistmg  in  the  service 
at  the  same  time.  One  happened  to  go  into  an  area  where  he  was 
doing  outside  work,  climbing  poles  and  providing  electrical  service 
into  facilities.  Another  went  uito  computer  operations.  They  both 
served  for  10  years.  Someone,  by  accident  or  design,  decided  that 
the  person  working  inside  was  in  a  critical  skill  the  other  was  not. 
The  inequity  arises  that  one  would  be  able  to  transfer  their  bene- 
fits to  their  spouse  and  the  other  one  wouldn't,  if  the  provision 
were  allowed  only  for  critical  skills.  Both  individuals  had  the  same 
time  in  service  and  performed  equally  important  functions. 

And  so  to  summarize  our  bill  we  provide  a  basic  benefit,  a  veter- 
ans benefit  of  $300  a  month  for  36  months  after  3  years— and  I 
might  add  the  traditional  Vietnam-era  veterans  bill  is  about  $343 
per  month  at  this  point  in  history,  so  it  is  about  at  that  level.  And 
the  recruitment  incentives  are  the  loan  forgiveness  provision  and 
the  basic  benefit.  The  retention  provisions  are  clearly  focused  in 
the  second  tier  of  benefits  up  to  $600  and  the  transferability  provi- 


sion. 


And  we  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  the  incentive  to  attract 
a  quality  enlistee  and  will  also  encourage  those  within  the  services 
to  remain  on  active  duty.  * 

Let  me  just  add  one  other  thing.  We  do  target  our  benefit  only  to 
high  school  graduate  enlistees.  It  means  that  if  someone  entera  the 
service  without  a  high  school  diploma,  there  will  be  an  awful  lot  of 
pressure  for  them  to  move  quickly  to  get  their  high  school  equiva- 
lency. All  of  the  military  personnel  we  talked  to  said  that  would  be 
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a  positive  benefit  to  encourage  people  to  get  their  high  school  equi- 
valency and  to  attract  people  of  higher  than  high  school  equiva- 
lency levels  to  man  our  sophisticated  military  systems. 

In  Boston,  a  captain  of  the  special  forces,  not  without  a  certain 
?^°"f"iToA.'^"*''^®'  presented  our  subcommittee  with  a  two-page 
list  of  NCO  s  in  his  unit  who  are  planning  on  leaving  the  Army  by 
June  1.  He  said:  Special  Forces  has  a  reputation  of  being  good  and 
one  reason  is  stability.  They  know  their  jobs.  But  when  you  start 
replacing  people  every  2  years,  you  lose  that  stability." 

Let  me  close  with  this  comment.  I  believe  one  of  the  features  of 
our  biU  that  has  not  been  discussed  is  a  hidden  benefit  derived 
from  the  cost  savings  from  the  ability  to  retain  people  within  the 
militeij  that  you  ve  trained.  It  costs  an  awful  lot  of  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  train  people  who  in  many  instances  leave 
military'  services  to  go  and  work  in  the  private  sector  to  provide 
educational  benefits  for  their  family  or  to  get  higher  pay. 

I  tHnk  one  of  the  real  savings  of  this  legislation  will  be  the  re- 
tention factor  for  those  at  the  midcareer  level.  Especially  for  those 
trained  in  critical  speciality  fields,  the  cost  of  attrition  is  even 
greater.  The  Air  Force  estimatefj  that  it  pays  $6.8  million  to  train 
and  keep  an  F-15  pilot  with  a  rank  of  captain  proficient  in  flight 
skills.  It  would  lose  about  half  that  much  again  for  a  C-130  or  F-4 
pilot  who  leaves  the  service  to  fly  for  a  commercial  airline. 

Dr.  Charles  Moskos,  the  noted  military  sociologist  from  North- 
w^tern  University  testified  before  our  subcommittee  that  merely 
cutting  the  military  attrition  rate— this  is  something  I  would  like 
to  underscore— merely  cutting  the  military  attrition  rate  in  half 
would  result  in  a  manpower  savings  in  excess  of  $600  million  per 
year.  I  think  that  is  an  important  statement,  and  I  hope  perhaps 
that  Dr.  Moskos  will  have  an  opportunity,  if  not  to  testify  before 
your  committee,  at  least  to  work  with  your  staff  in  sharing  with 
you  some  of  the  profound  insights  that  he  gave  us. 

I  commend  you  for  looking  at  this  issue.  We  think  that  the  bill 
that  passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
niittee  and  presently  has  over  120  cosponsors,  is  a  good  outline  for 
education  benefits  and  it  does  provide  the  direction  in  which  the 
Nation  should  go  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  I  urge  this  commit- 
tee to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  legislation. 

My  hope  would  be  that  the  President  would  have  a  bill  on  his 
desk  by  October  1.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Written  Statement  of  Hon.  Bob  Edgar 
I  want  to  thnnk  you.  Mr  Chairman  for  your  invitation  to  appear  before  your  sub- 

A.T;I!'  .^'i  "  ""^  ^'"^  °^  "  ^         "The  Veterans  Educational  i4istance 

Act  01  im  I  greatly  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  that  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Don  Mitchell,  in  npreeing  to  these  early  hearings  on 

HR  1400  has  received  considerable  attention  on  Capitol  Hill  in  recent  months. 
Phe'C'xtmed  'Z""-^  ^^^Z  '^"^  House,  including  over  half  the  meXrs  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  have  joined  us  in  coaponsoring  the  legislation. 
We  are  very  .grateful  for  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  and 
the  subcommittee  staff  in  preparation  for  this  hearing  Both  Congresssman  Duncan 
^f"n  npw  r  I  a  l  Whltehurst  testified  before  our  committee  m  sup^rt 

^a  new  GI  bill  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  We  are  pleased  to  return  the  favor 
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Afl  you  know.  H.R  1400.  aa  originally  introduced,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Trtinmg  and  Employment 
As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  in  coiyunction  with  ranking  minonty  m«Djb«r 
Margaret  Heckler.  I  scheduled  a  series  of  six  hearings.  Our  purpose  was  bvofpld. 
First,  wo  wanted  to  review  the  purpose  and  effectiveneas  of  previous  UI.  biUs. 
Second,  we  wanted  to  draw  on  that  experience  in  shaping  a  new  education  program 
which  would  provide  the  incentive  to  improve  the  quality  of  recnuta  and  retention 
rates  within  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  After  hearing  testimony  from  nearly  200  wit- 
nesses in  Washington  and  in  the  field.  I  believe  we  have  met  those  goals.  I  believe 
the  bill  before  you  today  is  a  good  bill,  one  that  will  appeal  to  recruiters,  recruite 
and  career  military  personnel  aiike. 

We  learned  from  our  hearings  that  the  G.I.  bill  continues  to  be  a  valuable  read- 
justment benefit  for  veterans  with  wartime  service.  Apart  from  tiiat  fact,  we  also 
documented  that  education  benefits  have  been  a  powerful  incentive  for  a  cro»f«<> 
tion  of  Americana  to  join  the  military  and  follow  a  military  career.  We  were  told  by 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  as  well  as  noted  defense  manpower  and  l^rson- 
nel  experts,  that  with  proper  redesign,  a  new  GI  bill  can  agam  be  a  valuable  mvest- 
ment  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  «     j   ^  *u 

The  Congress  has  voted  in  recent  weeks,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
greatest  budget  reduction  in  recent  history.  At  the  same  time  it  has  mightily  in- 
creased defense  spending.  Many  decisions  will  be  made  in  the  months  ahead  on  how 
best  to  utilize  those  funds.  Certainly  there  will  be  arguments  over  weapoM  syctems, 
technology  and  military  hardware.  But  no  matter  how  advanced  the  hardware,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  defense  force  rests  in  the  quality  of  those  who  will  man  those 
weapons. 

As  the  President  said  recently  at  West  Point,  "Weaponry  alone  does  not  mean  se- 
curity." Quoting  General  George  Patton,  he  said.  "Wars  may  be  fought  with  weap- 
ons, but  they  are  won  by  men.^  And,  as  he  added,  won  by  women  as  well.  It  is  Uie 
spirit  of  the  men  (and  women)  who  follow  and  the  men  (and  women)  who  lead  that 
will  gain  the  victory."  ...  „  r  *u  *  «  * 

Certainly  those  who  serve  on  this  subcommittee  are  well  aware  of  that  quote  ana 
its  meaning.  Your  record  is  very  clear  among  the  troops  in  the  field  we  interviewed. 
Service  personnel  and  their  families  within  the  All-Volunteer  Force  expressed  their 
gratitude  over  and  over  again  in  finally;  seeing  the  lo^ig-awaited  increases  in  pay 
and  bonuses  passsed  out  of  this  subcommittee. 

Salary  improvements  have  reversed,  to  some  degree,  the  serious  decline  in  re- 
cruits and  deteriorating  retention  rates  for  midcareerists  that  we  noted  during  the 
last  half  of  the  1970's.  However,  it  was  very  plain  from  our  hearinp  that  salary 
increases  and  bonuses  alone,  while  helping  cure  the  short-term  problem,  could  not 
be  totally  effective  in  developing  a  comprehensive  benefit  package  for  all-volunteer 
service.  ^  ^  u 

A  panel  of  top  Army  and  Air  Force  recruiters  from  across  the  country  told  our 
subcommittee  in  Boston  that,  indeed,  in  the  past  few  months,  enlistments  are  up. 
While  at  first  glance  they  were  encouraged  by  these  numbers,  these  same  recruiters 
were  still  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  recruits  they  were  signing  up. 

Said  one  Air  Force  recruiter:  "Increases  in  pay  and  bonuses,  coupled  with  today  s 
mflation  rates  have  only  made  the  present  military  an  alternative  to  unemployment 
and  welfare."  ^  , 

"We  are  trying  to  get  a  high  quality  military,  said  an  Army  recruiter.  We  need 
to  be  giving  potentiafrecruits  something  more  substantial." 

Our  testimony  showed  that  recruitment  incentives  based  solely  on  compensation 
were  directed  toward  a  pool  of  recruits  seeking  a  way  out  of  hard  tim^  and  not  a 
meaningful  route  into  a  quality  career  in  the  military.  The  result  is  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic conscription  even  more  inequitable  than  the  draft.  i >iaa 

According  to  these  witnesses,  education  incentives,  as  contained  in  H,K.  14W. 
could  effectively  balance  this  benefit  equation.  ^.  .aa 

Most  of  the  younger  recruits  we  interviewed,  out  of  more  than  100  service  person- 
nel, said  they  joined  the  service  to:  Better  themselves;  to  learn  a  skill;  to  acquire  a 
profession;  and  to  get  an  education.  Of  course,  the  money  was  important  to  them, 
but  the  quality  troops  had  their  eye  on  more  long-term  goals. 

In  Norfolk.  Virginia,  when  given  a  theoretical  choice  between  a  $5,000  reenlist- 
ment  bonus  now,  or  $10,000  of  education  benefiU  down  the  road,  the  majority  of 
witnesses  felt  the  money  would  be  nice,  but  the  promise  of  an  education  had  more 
intrinsic  value.  ,       ,       ,  .    .    i  • 

Certainly,  an  awakening  sense  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country  is  playing  a 
part  as  well  in  raising  the  recruitment  rate.  But  as  the  President  laid.  again  at 
We«t  Point,  "Other  than  instilling  a  new  feeling  of  patriotism,  there  it  another  way 
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of  rewarding  thwfo  who  serve  in  the  military  "  Expressing  his  full  confidence  m  the 
concept  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  he  said.  '*We  need  to  reward  (military  personnel) 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  what  we  ask  of  them." 
In  other  words,  patriotism  cannot  be  bought,  but  it  should  be  rewarded. 
rliJ^c  .^^l?L??)?^^r_*?f  ^li?  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  closing  months 

en* 
era 


of  1976  when  recruiting  offices  around  the  country  were  swamped  with  potential 
listees  trymg  to  take  advantage  of  the  last  days  of  eligibility  for  the  Vietnam 


education  program  From  that  point  on  we  have  been  trying  to  operate  an  AII-VoI^ 
unteer  Force  and  encourage  recruitment  with  education  benefita  far  below  those  of- 
fered  to  mihtary  personnel  under  draft  conditions.  Many  of  our  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  quality  and  quantity  cf  recruits  from  1976  to  1980 
13  directly  attributable  to  that  loss  in  education  benefits.  While  at  the  same  time, 
billions  of  doltors  were  authorized  for  Federal  education  grants  to  studenta  who  had 
no  obligation  for  national  service. 

Both  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the  troops  in  the  field  have  called  the  con- 
tributory veterans  educational  assistance  program"  (VEAP),  which  replaced  the 
X^^^^^r^^JfT     ^  abysmal  failure.  Participation  rates  for  training  within 

the  VEAP  program  have  consistently  fallen  below  projected  levels.  Out  of  approxi- 
'Ar  ^^'^r,*®*^**^  personnel  who  have  paid  into  the  program  since  1976,  nearly 
half,  (157,000)  have  either  stopped  making  contributions  (59,000)  or  have  cashed  out 
of  the  program  entirely  requesting  refunds  (98,000)  according  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

One  Army  specialist  stated  the  problem  with  VEAP  quite  clearly  at  our  Boston 
hearing. 

"I've  talked  to  a  lot  of  troops  in  my  unit  (and  asked)  how  VEAP  helped  or  hin- 
dered them  he  said  If  (the  young  soldier)  has  a  choice  of  $50  for  VEAP.  or  $50  to 
pay  the  utility  bill,  VEAP  fal^s  by  the  wayside." 

For  this  man,  and  for  many  others  we  spoke  with.  VEAP  was  only  "money  out  of 
pocket.  In  addition,  the  short-term  sacrifice  was  not  worth  the  long-term  benefit  in 
total  education  purchasing  power.  Supporters  of  VEAP  and  other  contributory  pro- 
vomlB  have  said  that  such  programs  can  work  if  salaries  and  benefits  are  raised, 
rtowever.  to  be  truly  effective  and  equitable,  any  contributory  program  would  have 
to  rely  on  ni^or  acroes-the-board  salary  increases  for  service  personnel  of  all  ranks. 
In  reality,  the  present  military  incremental  salary  scale  and  the  proposed  targeted 
increas«i  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force  would  always  discriminate  for  education  bene- 
fits in  favor  of  the  'haves"  against  the  "have  nots."  Such  a  program  does,  and 
would  continue  to  discriminate  against  the  young  recruit  trying  to  build  a  future  for 
himself  and  his  family  within  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 

Through  April  1981  out  of  the  entire  All-Volunteer  Force,  only  6.267  VEAP  par- 
ticipants have  entered  training.  Almost  one  thousand  (s)84)  of  those  individuals  are 
currently  listed  on  the  VA's  books  as  "accounts  receivable",  owing  outstanding  over- 
paymonU  to  the  Federal  (Government.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates  the  administra- 
tive difnculties  and  the  potential  abuse  inherent  in  this  or  any  other  contributory 
program. 

While  the  VEAP  progranj  provides  no  recruitment  incentive,  the  1989  termina- 
tion date  of  the  Vietnam  ERA  G.I.  bill  is,  according  to  our  testimony,  forcing  many 
experienced  midcareer  service  personnel  to  leave  the  service  early  in  order  to  utilize 
that  benefit.  H.R.  1400  would  grandfather  them  into  the  now  program. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  benefits  the  All«Volunteer  Force  is  in  a  vacuum 
1  can  applaud  the  rationale  used  by  this  committee  last  year  in  authorizing  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  current  test  education  programs.  The  current  movement  to  stear 
toward  the  rcinstitution  of  the  G.L  bill  stemmed  from  that  effort.  However.  I  am 
concerned  about  both  the  expense  and  the  morale  problems  caused  by  offering  such 
a  wide  variety  of  benefits  in  so  many  different  locations  throughout  the  country.  I 
V?..  .  ^®  enouKh  information,  based  on  our  past  and  current  experience  with 
tneo.l.  bill  to  proceed  with  a  simple  straightforward  education  program  now. 

We  were  impressed  during  our  hearings  and  interviews  with  senrico  personnel 
with  the  confidence  and  pride  they  held  in  their  service.  However,  we  also  noted  a 
growing  sense  of  frustration  over  a  perceived  decline  in  the  quality  of  military  life 
In  many  instances  this  decline  in  the  Quality  of  life  for  military  personnel  and  their 
famihes  wa*  not  commensurate  with  the  demands  placed  upon  them  by  their  serv- 
ice. Fac^  with  the  attractions  and  rewards  of  civilian  life,  including  education 
benefita  for  themselves  and  their  families,  many  of  these  individuals  had  already 
considered  or  were  planning  to  leave  the  service. 

As  one  Navy  petty  officer  in  Norfolk  put  it:  "When  you  are  called  out  at  2  a.m.  in 
the  morning,  or  are  on-board  ship  for  six  months  at  a  stretch,  you  can  take  pride  in 
your  work,  but  you  worry  about  your  family.  You  worry  about  being  away  from 
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them;  and  you  worry  about  your  future  and  their'a."  Ho  went  on  to  uy,  awnufc* 
and  pay  incroMea  aro  nec««ry  If  you  want  to  keep  bread^on  the  table,  or  jutt  to 
keep  your  head  above  water.  But  there  i«  very  little  incentive  in  juat  making  ends 


meet  ,  ^  r  ^ 

In  Boiton,  a  captain  in  the  ipcdal  forces,  not  without  a  certain  ajnount  of  out- 
rage, presented  our  ■ubcommittee  with  a  two  page  list  of  NCOs  in  his  unit  who 
were  planning  on  leaving  the  Army  by  June  1.  He  said:  Special  forces  has  the 
reputation  of  bein«  good,  and  one  reawn  is  fltability.  They  know  their  jobs.  But 
when  you  start  replacing  people  every  two  years  you  loee  that  stabilitv. 

Only  one  month  before.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Edward  C.  Meyer  made  the 
same  iUtement  before  our  subcommittee.  He  cited  turbulence  caused  by  attrition 
and  deteriorating  retention  ratea  as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facmg  the 
Army  today.  , 

Both  in  our  hearings  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  there  was  a  general  consen- 
sus among  these  individuals  and  many  others  that  a  eolid  education  program  could 
help  stabilize  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  reverse  this  attrition.  Included  within 
H.K.  140O,  apart  from  the  basic  *4nd  supplemental  benefits,  are  two  m^r  retention 
incentives:  A  leave  of  absense  provision,  and  an  option  to  transfer  educational  enti- 
tlement to  dependents.  ^  ,  ,  ,  .  .  j  .  u  d 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  subnut  for  the  record  several  charts  depicting  n.K, 
MOO,  and  while  doing  so  explain  the  graduated  benefit  levels  provided  by  the  legis- 
lation.                                                      ,       ,  ,     ,  , 

Following  the  bwic  $300  recruitment  benefit  and  the  early  career  booster  supple- 
mental, VliL  1400  authorizes  lervicemembers  to  transfer  that  enbtlement  after  10 
yoara  to  their  dependenU  if  they  80  wish. 

Transferability  may  be  the  meet  controversial  provision  of  H.R.  1400.  However,  it 
was  clear  from  our  testimony  that  it  was  the  most  crucial  and  also  the  most  popular 
retention  device  within  the  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  testimony  from  the  six 
hearings  we  held  will  fully  substantiate  this  fact  For  the  servicemembcr  concerned 
about  Uie  welfare  of  hia  family  and  the  long  range  implications  of  a  military  career, 
transferability  affords  that  individual  an  opportunity  to  make  a  concrete  investment 
in  his  family  through  his  own  lervice.  ,  ^,  ... 

One  of  the  msyor  modifications  we  made  in  H.R,  1400  was  to  expand  the  original 
authorization  for  transferability,  originally  targeted  only  to  critical  skills,  to  a  uni- 
versal provision  available  to  all  military  personnel.  Service  personnel  fronj  company 
commanders  to  privates  told  us  of  the  ineouity  of  providing  an  education  benefit  for 
•ome  dependents  and  not  others.  They  indicated  that  thoy  could  accept  the  concept 
of  using  pay  and  bonuses  as  an  incentive  for  critical  skills,  but  that  a  basic  benefit 
«uch  as  education  or  health  care  ought  to, be  provided  across-the-board. 

One  Army  mcgor  stated,  "Linking  transferability  to  certain  M.O.Ss  would  create 
turbuUnco  by  encouraging  soldiers  to  jump  from  one  M.O.S.  to  another. 

Another  first  lieutenant  asked:  "How  can  you  ask  wmeone  to  be  cold,  wet  and 
miserable  in  the  combat  arms  if  that  soldier  was  denied  transferability  while  others 
were  granted  it.**  ,         „  ^.       ^   ^.     •      *•  w 

We  feel  that  universal  transferability  can  be  an  effective  retention  incentive.  We 
also  itrongly  urge  and  recommend  that  it  be  made  available  across-the-board  to 
both  ipouse  and  child.  .         ^  . 

I  realize  that  the  cost  of  H.R.  1400  is  of  some  concern  to  the  membcra  of  this  sub- 
committee. As  you  can  lee  the  cost  is  split  between  tho  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  I>efen8e.  The  VA  will  administer  the  program  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  cost  of  the  basic  benefit  after  3  years.  The  Department  of  Defense 
will  pay  for  the  supplementel  benefits  after  6  years,  and  the  transferability  provi- 
sion after  10.  There  is  no  appreciable  coat  to  tho  program  until  1984. 

I  understand  the  Congreasional  Budget  Office  will  testify  before  the  subcommittee 
on  the  coet  ectimatea  they  have  providTed  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  AlTairs. 
While  CBO  may  be  reporting  on  the  coata  of  the  legislation,  I  believe  it  is  Important 
to  note  the  coet  savings  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  bill. 

In  m9  the  Government  Accounting  OfTice  reported  that  444,000  first-tenn  yolun- 
teera  had  left  the  service  between  1974  and  1977  before  coniploi">j?  "^>^>al  en- 
listmenU.  The  cott  to  the  Federal  Government  for  this  loss  was  ^.2  billion. 

At  the  same  time  the  Department  of  Defense  projected  that  up  to  an  estimated 
one-third  of  active  duty  male  first  term  enlistees  from  fiscal  year  1976  to  fiscal  year 
1978  failed  to  complete  3  years  of  initial  service.  "Mostly  because  of  lack  of  aptitude 
or  motivation.**  ,  ,       „.  ,  » 

Current  DOD  data  indicates  that  hiflh  school  graduates  are  twice  ac  likely  to  com- 
plete their  full  enlistmente  than  are  high  school  dropouts.  H.R  1400  would  attract 
only  high  school  graduates. 
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The  GAO  cttimatet  tbut  each  attrition  case  coets  the  government  $12»000,  includ- 
ing basic  enlistment  coet«,  initial  training  and  service  costs. 

For  thoee  at  the  mid-career  level,  especially  those  trained  in  critical  specialty 
fields  the  coet  of  attrition  is  even  greater.  The  Air  Force  estimates  that  it  pays  $6.8 
million  to  train  and  keep  an  F-15  pilot  with  the  rank  of  captain  proficient  in  flight 
skills.  It  would  lose  about  half  that  much  again  for  a  C-130  or  F-4  pilot  who  leaves 
the  service  to  fly  for  a  commercial  airline. 

Dr  Giarlea  Moskos  the  noted  militdfry  sociologist  from  Northwestern  Univeraity, 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  that  merely  cutting  the  military  attrition  rate  in 
half  would  result  in  manjpower  savings  in  excess  of  $oOO  million  per  year. 

Furthermore,  judging  from  our  past  experience  with  Previous  G.I.  bills,  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  an  education  propram,  the  Federal  Government  has  received 
three  in  return  from  higher  taxes  paid  by  those  who  have  received  that  education. 

Apart  from  beir^  cost  efficient,  H.R  1400  will  be  a  good  investment  in  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  The  investment  made  in  improving  the  quality  of  personnel  will 
pay  off  in  improved  efficiency  and  a  more  eflectiVe  defense  for  the  Unit<Kl  States. 
The  incentive  provided  by  education  benefits  will  not  only  improve  the  quality  of 
military  personnel,  but  will  attract  and  draw  on  a  more  representational  and  equi* 
table  crocs-eection  of  the  Nation's  population. 

In  closing,  the  recruiters,  the  military  personnel,  and  the  experts  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  taught  us  a  very  valuable  lesson.  They  said: 

"Give  us  a  new  G.I.  bill.  Make  it  simple,  easy  for  recruiters  to  explain,  and  re- 
cruits to  understand  Make  it  equitable.  Use  pay  incentives  and  bonuses  for  critical 
skills  But  education  should  be  acroes-the-boanl.  Allow  us  all  the  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate our  families.  Do  not  discriminate  between  different  branches  of  the  service,  or 
different  occupations  within  those  branche«.  Make  the  benefit  levels  high  enough  to 
be  meaningful,  but  not  too  high  to  force  people  out  of  the  system  to  use  that  benefit 
Make  the  G  I  bill  permanent,"  They  said,  ^*It  is  time  to  stop  switching  signals  on 
the  education  benefits  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  And,  above  all,"  they  said,  "We 
need  this  recruitment  and  renteution  tool  now." 

I  realize  that  is  a  tall  order  But  we  have  attempted  to  include  the  spirit  of  those 
guidelines  within  H.R.  1400. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  I  believe  we  have  brought  a 
good  bill  before  your  subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  your  invitation  to  testify  today.  I  also  want  to  e.x- 
press  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  Sonny  Montgomery,  the  original  author  of  H,R,  1400,  for  his  great  assist- 
ance and  strong  support  for  the  amendments  we  made  in  his  bill. 

Mr  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Edgar. 

Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  transfer  feature  of  this  bill 
would  not  take  place  until  after  the  man  had  served  in  the  military 
in  uniform  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nichols.  There  is  no  transfer  right  whatever  unless  he  has 
10  years*  service? 
Mr.  Edgar.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Nichols.  A  leave  of  absence— I  presume  you  are  talking 
about  people  who  are  in  the  military  and  who  have  come  to  the 
point,  'well  I  better  go  to  the  school,  if  I'm  ever  going  to  go,  and  I 
would  like  a  leave  of  absence  to  take  advantage  of  it;"  that  is,  a 
man  who  has  6  vears  credit. 

Mr  Edgar,  That's  a  good  example,  if  the  person  has  6  years  and 
has  a  6-year  credit  and  he  wants  to  stay  within  the  military  rather 
than  leaving  to  take  their  benefits.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  Derson  could  be  given  the  privilege  of  leaving  active  duty 
for  up  to  2  years  of  education  committing  himself  to  return  to  the 
military  for  4  additional  years.  The  military  would  then  get  a 
higher  level  or  higher  educated  person  with  perhaps  a  manage- 
ment skill  to  help  better  manage  a  particular  field  operation. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  on  one  other 
subject? 
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Mr.  NiCHOi-s.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  testimony  pertains  to  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves  nationally.  I  believe  and  recommend  that  the  Re- 
serves be  considered  for  some  type  of  educational  benefit.  My  pro- 
posal was  thought  out  working  with  the  Defense  Department  and 
with  the  National  Guard  Bureau  a.id  also  the  Reserve  group  over 
in  the  Defense  Department.  Since  ray  proposed  amendment  relates 
to  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  it  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  offer  my  amendment  to  this  subcommittee  because  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  that  would  have  to  be  amended  really  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  And,  therefore,  I'm  just 
letting  you  know  this.  To  move  along  with  the  bill  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  in  the  subcommittee  that  would  provide  educa- 
tional benefits  for  those  who  join  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve. It  will  cei-tainly  be  a  plus  incentive  for  attracting  reservists 
to  stay,  in  the  Reserve  program. 

They  would  be  not  as  eligible  and  not  receive  as  much  as  $300  to 
$600  per  month  of  educational  benefits  but  around  $140  a  month. 
This  would  not  take  away  from  the  attraction  of  a  person  going 
into  tlie  regular  service  and  getting  a  GI  education.  The  purpose  of 
my  proposed  amendment  will  be  trying  to  keep  their  reservists  in 
the  Reserve  program  and  ojfTer  something  in  educational  benefits 
which  may  be  used  after  completing  active  duty  for  training. 

Some  of  the  States  do  have  educational  benefits,  including  my 
State,  as  an  attraction  for  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  Nichols.  $1.25  million— the  figure  of  $1.5  billion  as  the  cost 
in  1984  did  not  include  the  Reserve  Forces? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  not  quite  correct.  If  the  chairman  would 
yield.  As  our  chairman  has  indicated,  the  National  Guard  issue  is 
not  dealt  with  adequately  in  our  bill  because  we  didn't  have  juris- 
diction or  didn't  feel  we  had  jurisdiction.  The  Reserve  component, 
as  you  can  see  by  the  chart  to  my  right,  is  included.  For  2  years  of 
active  duty  and  4  years  in  the  Reserve  you  get  the  basic  benefit 
and  for  4  years  of  active  duty  and  8  years  in  the  Reserve  you  get 
the  second  level,  second-tier  l.>enefit.  The  $1.4  billion  cost  in  1994 
includes  that  amount  of  Reserve  education  funding.  What  is  not  in- 
cluded is  any  National  Guard  funding  that  the  chairman  has 
talked  about  or  any  additional  amendment. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Do  you  have  any  costs  associated  with  the  National 
Guard? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  first  idea  that  I  am  talking  about  rather 
nominally  would  be  a  little  more  than  $8  million  for  the  first  year 
to  include  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  and  it  would  go  up 
proportionately  for  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Edgar.  One  thing  I  did  not  make  clear  in  my  testimony,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  first  line  of  benefits,  that  is,  the  first  3  years 
of  benefits  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  so  that 
the  commitment  by  the  military  is  a  second  line  of  benefits  plus 
bonuses. 

The  Defense  Department  would  be  responsible  for  tier  two  and 
the  transferability  provision.  But  the  first  $300  benefit  would  be 
considered  a  Veterans'  Administration  component  in  our  legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  In  your  witnesses  that  you  heard  from,  to  what 
extent  did  you  give  recruiters,  recruiting  officers— did  they  testify 
from  all  services? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  answer  that  question,  they 
not  only  testified  in  Norfolk  but  in  Boston.  We  made  a  special 
effort  to  bring  in  recruiters  from  all  over  the  country,  particularly 
in  areas  that  had  several  of  the  special  tests  implemented.  We  had 
a  recruiter  from  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area.  And  we  had  others 
from  up  and  down  the  northeast  region  of  the  country  from  all  of 
the  services.  There  are  some  specific  quotes  in  my  testimony  by  re- 
cruiters who  laid  out  what  they  thought  this  bill  should  include 
and  how  it  should  be  drafted.  They  were  very  strong  in  their  sup- 
port that  any  education  program  should  be  simple  and  easy  to  un- 
derstand. 

They  made  an  interesting  point  with  us  in  that  they  expand  a 
great  deal  of  the  effort  going  out  to  colleges  and  to  high  schools 
teaching  principals  and  parents  as  well  as  students  about  what 
benefits  are  available.  They  have  to  be  impressed  by  the  benefit 
programs  as  well  as  the  potential  recruit.  But  we  think  that  the 
experts  and  recruiters  that  we  heard  from  in  Washington  as  well 
as  out  in  the  field  give  us  a  full  range  of  views.  They  too  under- 
scored what  General  Meyers  said,  and  that  is,  we  live  in  turbulent 
times  and  the  whole  recruitment  business  is  very  turbulent  at  this 

Eoint  and  a  GI  education  bill  will  bring  some  stability  to  that  tur- 
ulence. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  to  that  and  say 
that  I  heard  part  of  the  testimony  and  we  were  told  by  the  differ- 
ent services  that  there  is  confusion.  We  have  about  three  to  four 
tests  out  there  now  on  educational  bills  and  1  know  the  Hou^e  test 
bill  and  the  Senate  test  bill  that  we  passed  last  year  has  not  even 
been  implemented  by  the  Air  Force  It  is  iust  too  confusing  for 
them  and  they've  iust  been  taking  what's  on  board  now. 

So  really  we  either  need  it  or  we  don't  need  it.  The  testing  is  just 
going  to  delay  it.  And  what  we  need  is  something  simple  that  is 
easy  for  the  recruiter  to  understand,  whether  we  go  with  this  bill 
or  what. 

But  we  ought  to  simplify  it  and  cut  it  down  to  one  type  of  pro- 
gram and  let  them  understand  it  and  go  out  and  sell  the  program. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  yoiir  talking  to  the  recruiters 
did  you  ask  them  to  make  a  comparison  as  to  what  a  GI  bill  would 
do  to  them  vis-a-vis  what  bonuses,  enlistment  bonuses,  would  do  in 
helping  with  the  recruitment?  Did  you  have  any  testimony  do  you 
recall  on  that? 

Mr  Edgar.  As  I  recall  the  testimony,  particularly  the  testimonv 
in  Norfolk  and  in  Boston,  the  recruiters  said  they  really  need  a  tool 
chest.  They  need  bonuses  in  certain  critical  skill  areas  and  they 
need  benefits  that  are  equitable,  fair  and  across  the  board.  To  a 
person,  every  recruiter  we  talked  to  said  that  the  GI  education  bill 
would  in  fact  be  a  benefit  that  would  be  sellable.  All  of  them  recog- 
nized that  on  December  31,  1976,  the  termination  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill,  there  was  a  dip  that  took  place  in  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  reservists.  When  you  asked  them  the  specific  question; 
What  was  the  reason  for  the  dip,"  it  was  the  effort  that  Congress 
made  at  the  request  of  President  B^ord  to  do  away  with  the  Viet 
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nam-era  GI  bill.  They  felt  that  retaining  the  GI  bill  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  their  benefits. 

Specifically,  in  Norfolk  they  said  given  the  hypothetical,  if  you 
had  $5,000  of  cash  bonus  or  $10,000  of  education  they  said  while  the 
cash  would  be  nice,  we  think  the  long-term  education  benefits 
would  be  more  of  an  incentive.  We  were  actually  frankly  surprised 
at  that  answer  because  we  thought,  as  many  people  do,  that  only 
the  cash  bonus,  the  cash  in  hand  would  appeal.  One  of  the  recruit- 
^rs  said,  unfortunately,  often  with  the  cash  bonuses  you  get  a  body 
but  not  necessarily  the  kind  of  body  that  cares  about  making  the 
military  a  career.  An  education  incentive  can  give  you  a  body  that 
has  more  of  a  commitment  to  long-term  service  within  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  I  am  get- 
ting some  feedback  exactly  180  degrees  from  what  you  testified  in 
regard  to  recruiters.  I've  talked  to  some  recruiters  in  the  field.  I 
want  to  talk  to  some  more— I  \vish  I  had  polled  them  already  to 
just  get  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

When  I  put  the  Question  on  Armed  Services  Day  in  my  district  to 
some  recruiters,  tne  response  I  got  was,  Mr.  Congressman,  the 
thing  that  the  young  people  .  many  of  them  will  come  in  to  see  us 
about,  they  want  to  know  what  you  can  do  for  me  now,  what's  up 
front  in  it  for  me— a  $5,000  enlistment  bonus  in  the  infantry  and 
artillery  and  armor  to  them.  Yes,  they  wanted  the  GI  bill— I  don't 
mean  to  deny  that,  but  they  felt  like  the  other  was  a  better  ^cruit- 
ing  tool  for  them  than  perhaps  the  GI  bill,  if  they  had  to  choose 
between  the  one  or  the  other.  That's  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  points  up  one  of 
the  problems  we  are  havmg  in  the  All- Volunteer  Force  now.  We 
are  getting  some  excellent  recruits  and  people  that  come  into  the 
service  and  then  we  are  getting  some  that  are  looking  for  the  cash 
dollar  and  are  financially  in  trouble.  They've  got  problems  at  home 
and  theyVe  looking  for  money.  If  we  could  attract  the  young  rnan 
and  young  woman  that  wants  an  education,  it  would  be  better  for 
our  Nation  in  the  long  run,  whether  they  stay  in  the  service  or  not. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  we  are  having  now  is  that  a  lot  of 
these  kids  get  m  trouble  and  they  are  looking  for  the  buck  and 
they  come  into  the  service. 

Mr.  NiCHoi^.  Your  point  is  well  made.  General.  I  agree  with  you 
the  typi  of  individual  who  would  be  attracted  to  an  educational 
benefit  package,  you  would  seem  to  think  he  would  be  more  apt  to 
be  the  kind  of  individual  we  would  want  to  recruit  to  stay  in  the 
military. 

Mr.  KO(MK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  yield.  The:  did  say  one 
other  thing  that  I  think  was  underscored  by  Sonny  Montgomery 
and  that  is  that  with  all  of  the  test  programs  out  there  and  the 
instability  in  what  we  are  offering  them  to  use  in  their  tool  chest 
to  recruit  people,  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  flue 
tuation  out  in  the  field.  One  recruiter  in  one  district  can  offer  one 
benefit  and  one  recruiter  in  another  cannot. 

Across  the  board,  every  recruiter  said  to  us  after  we  asked  those 
:)pecitic  questions  that  you  have  asked,  "make  it  dependable,  make 
it  consistent,  make  it  equitable,  make  it  across  the  board  and  make 
it  son^ething  that  we  can  utilize  as  a  long  term  benefit/'  They  saw 
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the  VEAP  program  as  ineffective  and  underutilized,  coupled  with 
the  test  education  program  they  had  another  set  of  regulations 
^>king  it  very  difficult  to  teach  our  recruiters  how  to  recruit 
'  Those  recruiters  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  what  the  regu- 
lations are  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  Nichols.  One  final  question.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense 
'Tovided  any  figures  to  either  of  you  gentlemen  as  to  what  we 
might  expect  in  the  way  of  payback  in  terms  of  recruitment  and  in 
terms  of  retention?  We  create  GI  bills,  we  raise  military  pay  in 
order  to  attract  and  retain  people.  Do  you  have  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  they've  modeled  a  few  fig- 
ures and  I  think  there  are  three  paybacks  and  I  think  you  need  to 
ask  them  directly  what  their  figures  would  be. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  intend  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Edgar.  But  tite  three  paybacks  I  think  you  need  to  keep  in 
mind,  first  the  payback  that  we  get  from  the  savings  in  training  as 
we  retain  people.  The  second  payback  we  get  is  for  every  dollar  we 
spend,  we  estimated  on  the  old  GI  bill  we  got  $3  back  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  because  of  better  tax  benefits  that  those  people  were 
paying  back  to  the  Treasury. 

And  the  third  payback  we  get  is  the  higher  caliber  of  person 
within  the  all-volunteer  service.  Now  in  terms  of  the  actual  dollar 
figures  of  payback  or  the  actual  numbers  of  people  that  we  will  be 
able  to  retrain  and  recruit  with  this  incentive,  it  is  very  hard  to 
model  that  and  to  make  guesses.  We  can  only  go  back  to  1976  and 
discover  that  when  the  GI  bill  was  terminated  the  negative  pay- 
back was  enormous. 

And  between  1976  and  1980  had  we  not  terminated  the  GI  bill 
we  might  find  that  the  recruitment  and  retention  needs  might  be 
far  different  from  what  they  are  today. 

Mr.'  Nichols.  Mr.  Hunter,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Just  a  couple,  Mr,  Chairman. 

^  I  applaud  both  of  vou  gentlemen  for  your  presentations  and  I 
think  that-^I  applaud  the  simplicity  of  this  bill  because  I  think  it 
is  important -and  in  my  forums  and  conversations  with  military 
people  I  think  I  have  established  one  thing  and  that  is  the  sales- 
men for  recruiting  are  not  just  the  recruiters  themselves  but  the 
families  and  spouses  of  '\e  people  who  are  thinking  about  either 
staying  in  or  going  into  .e  service.  Most  people  know  what  the  GI 
Dill  is  When  we  nave  tne  GI  bill  working  for  us,  we've  got  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  in  this  Nation  who  have  utilized  the 
bill  itself  and  1  think  that  a  study  showed  that  the  families  of 
people  who  are  thinking  of  going  into  the  service  or  who  are  in  the 
service  are  extremely  influential  in  their  ultimate  decision  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  remember  one  recruiter  told  me  when  I  asked  him  about  the 
money  versus  the  bill,  his  answer  was  that  an  education  really  is 
the  only  mechanism  that  in  and  of  itself  upgrades  the  quality  of 
the  future  of  the  GI  as  well  as  the  service.  And  it  really  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  retention  and  recruitment. 

Mr  Edgar  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point.  In  responding  to  the  chairman's  earlier 
question,  on  page  10  of  my  testimony  I  share  with  you  a  statistic 
that  was  provided  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  In  1979  the 
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General  Accounting  Office  reported  that  444,000  first-term  volun- 
teers had  left  the  service  between  1974  and  1977  before  completing 
their  initial  enlistments  and  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  this  loss  was  about  ?5.2  billion. 

So  anj^hing  we  can  do  to  impact  into  that  first-term  loss  of  train- 
;.^s  will  help  in  the  savings  of  some  of  that  $5.2  billion  and  I  think 
maybe  a  large  part  of  the  payback. 

But  directed  to  your  comment,  I  think  that  we  do  have  to  provide 
both  education  and  targeted  pay  benefits,  targeted  pay  bonuses  for 
certain  critical  skills.  We  are  in  a  period  of  time,  as  the  chairman 
has  suggested,  where  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  in  question.  But 
we  are  also  in  a  period  of  time  where  the  President  has  indicated 
that  he  is  not  a  supporter  of  returning  to  any  kind  of  selective 
service  or  draft  situation. 

I  believe  that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  reinstituting  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  GI  education  bill  is  probably  the  best  contribution  we 
can  make,  along  with  the  pay  incentives  that  we  began  to  make 
last  year,  being  the  two  tools  to  retain  and  recruit  persons  wichin 
the  service.  Failing  to  do  that  I  think  v/ill  continue  to  shuffle  with 
the  personnel  problems  within  the  service  and  perhaps  we  will  find 
ourselves  5  or  10  years  from  nov/  looking  to  another  way  to  provide 
defense  for  our  Nation  which  could  be  even  more  expensive, 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Our  next  witness  is  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  statement 
that  1  would  ask  be  considered  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Hunter.  In  light  of  the  thorough  testimony  that  was  pre- 
bented  previously,  Tm  going  to  simply  highlight  a  few  of  the  things 
I  found  to  be  interesting  and  important  in  pursuing  the  GI  bill 
forum  in  my  district  in  San  Diego  and  also  in  nMmerous  town  hall 
meetings  and  forums  since  the  GI  bill  forum. 

In  March,  I  held  a  GI  forum  in  conjunction  with  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association,  Bob  Nolan,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  is  present  today.  The  purpose  of  this  forum 
was  really  to  ask  thn  enlisted  people  in  the  service— we  had  all  the 
services  attend— what  they  wanted  to  see  in  the  GI  bill.  Tm  going 
to  feW  you  a  few  of  the  points  that  were  brought  up  and  some  of 
the  emphasis  that  was  placed  by  not  only  the  enlisted  people,  but  a 
number  of  the  recruiters  who  attended. 

I  think  the  first  point  is  that  VEAP  has  failed  miserably.  This 
was  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the  large  number  of  enlisted 
people  who  attended  and  who  testified.  I  think  we  had  39  wit- 
nesses. Incidentally,  the  witnesses  had  had  brainstorming  sessions 
and  put  out  polls,  their  testimony  represented  the  feelings  of  thou 
sands  and  thousands  of  people  who  are  stationed  in  the  San  Diego 
area. 

To  a  man  and  a  woman,  they  thought  that  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram failed  simply  because  there  are  not  enough  bucks  in  the  mili- 
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tary  household,  the  enlisted  military  household,  to  keep  many  of 
them  off  the  food  stamp  rolls,  much  less  contribute  to  an  education. 
That  point  was  established  very  early.  I  think  that  the  biggest 
asset  of  the  new  GI  bill  is  going  to  be  transferability.  We  had  an 
interesting  conversation  regarding  transferability.  Everybody  is  for 
it  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  important.  It  is  going  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  GI  bill  completely  from  a  vehicle  that  was  good 
for  motivating  people  to  get  into  the  service,  but  was  not  good  for 
retention. 

I  look  at  my  own  experience.  I  served  in  Vietnam  and  the  day  I 
got  back  I  got  out  so  I  could  go  to  college  on  the  GI  bill.  Transfera- 
bility is  going,  in  my  estimation,  to  make  the  GI  bill  an  instrument 
for  retention.  From  the  people  who  attended,  and  particularly  the 
recruiters,  it  was  evident  that  the  10-,  12-,  or  14-year  veteran  right 
now  who  is  thinking  of  getting  out  of  the  service — because  he  feels 
he  needs  to  go  to  work  for  Huglies  Aircraft,  for  example,  instead  of 
staying  in  the  Navy— if  he  co  make  enough  money  to  educate 
his  children,  he  would  be  mot  *  ated  to  take  a  second  look  and  I 
think  to  stay  in  the  service. 

The  difference  of  opinion  or*  ^rai?sftrability,  however,  arose  on 
whether  the  transferability  shc^ld  be  applicable  only  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  GI  or  to  the  children  and  tie  spouse.  It  was  quive  inter- 
esting. The  younger  mem,bers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  almost  to  a 
man,  wanted  to  have  transferability  to  spouses.  The  older  gentle- 
men, the  senior  petty  officer.^  felt  that  some  of  the  young  guys  had 
stars  in  their  eyes  and  they  wanted  :.c  see  transferability  restricted 
to  children. 

I  cannot  predict  exactly— it  v^^uld  seem  to  me  that  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult, particularly  in  a  State  like  California  with  community  prop- 
erty laws,  to  simplify  the  transferability.  If  it  does  go  to  spouses,  it 
should  be  in  a  way  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  lot  of  court 
problems.  I  am  thinking  of  a  scenario  where  you  have  a  gentleman 
'n  the  service  or  lady  in  the  service  whose  s>-  ?use  has  used  up  per- 
haps half  of  his  or  her  GI  benefits  and  you  have  a  dissolution:  Who 
gets  the  other  half  of  the  benefits?  If  it  is  subj  jt  to  the  community 
property  laws,  a  number  of  legal  questions  could  arise. 

The  split  was  basically  between  the  older  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  it  was  just  about  evon,  as  I  recall.  I 
think  one  other  point  that  was  made  so  well  by  Chairman  Edgar 
and  General  Montgomery  is  that  the  bill  is  going  o  have  to  be 
evenhanded.  And  this  point  was  driven  home  time  and  again  by 
our  witnesses.  They  think  the  fellow  who  pair  ts  the  Aip  is  just  as 
important  as  the  guy  who  fires  the  weapons  system;  rsobody  wanted 
to  see  anything  other  than  completely  across-the-boaid,  evenhand- 
ed treatment. 

One  other  thing  I  think  is  important.  We  had  a  number  of  re- 
cruiters say  that  the  bill  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  I  like 
H.R.  1400.  I  think  it  does  that.  It  was  reiterated  by  the  recruiters 
that  the  families  have  a  great  deal  of  participation  in  whether  or 
not  a  person  stays  in  the  service  or  joins  the  service.  When  they're 
sitting  around  that  breakfast  room  table  and  they're  talking  about 
whether  the  member  of  the  family  should  go  into  the  service  or 
stay  there,  it  is  important  that  the  bill  be  simple  so  they  don't  have 
to  nave  an  attorney  to  assist  them  in  evaluating  whether,  if  the 
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young  man  or  lady  pursues  a  certain  MOS,  he's  going  to  have  a 
better  GI  bill  than  if  he  pursues  another  one.  So  the  simplicity  is 
very  important  not  just  from  the  point  of  the  recruiter  selling  the 
program  but  also  for  the  general  public  in  our  Nation  who  have 
utilized  the  program  and  whose  relatives  are  involved  in  perhaps 
deciding  whether  to  go  into  the  service  or  stay  in.  I  like  transfera- 
bility myself.  It  is  a  part  of  my  bill.  I  had  mine  limited  to  the  chil- 
dren. Obviously,  they  are  go»ng  to  have  to  be  college  age  and  per- 
haps there  is  not  going  to  be  as  much  of  an  immediate  financial 
drain  on  the  Treasury  if  it  is  limited  to  children  rather  than  going 
to  spouses,  because  spouses  presumably  would  be  able  to  use  it  im- 
mediately,  even  while  the  children  are  at  a  young  age. 
Thank  you  very  miich.  These  are  the  highlights  of  our  program. 

Written'^tatement  ok  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vongratulate  thu  Subcommittee  on  holding  these  hearings  on 
H.R.  1400»  the  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1981  and  appreciate  ver> 
muvh  >uur  afiurding  me  the  uppurtunit>  to  give  you  m>  views  on  this  mubt  impur 
tant  subjwjt. 

There  is  nu  doubt  in  m>  mind  that  toda^  there  is  great  concern  among  all  our 
citizens  as  to  the  shape  our  Armed  Forces  are  in.  Almost  daily,  articles  appear  in 
the  presij  concerning  our  reaoine&s,  our  ability  to  wage  war  and  wm,  the  problem  of 
retaining  ke>  p<^rhonneI  and  m  recruiting  ar^d  retaining  the  quaiity  individuals  so 
necessary  to  the  future  functioning  of  our  military  services. 

We  have  heard  of  Navy  shipi>  unable  tu  go  to  sea  for  lack  of  experienced  petty 
uffKcrs,  of  Army  unitb  ratt»d  nun  cumbat  ready  because  ot  a  shortage  of  nunconiiiiis- 
:ituned  ufficeni,  of  Air  Furce  crew  chiefs  V'aving  the  service  because  thty  are  forced 
to  moonlight  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  support  their  families^. 

Adequate  pay  is  obviously  a  prime  factor  in  recruiting  and  retaining  service  per 
runnel,  and  under  the  leaderbhip  of  our  Chairman,  our  Subcommittee  has  done  and 
is  doing  a  lot  of  work  in  this  area  to  alleviato  the  inequities  involved 

But  another,  and  I  believe  equally  important  concern  of  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  is  that  of  education,  and  I  again  compliment  the  Subcommittee 
for  addressing  this  area. 

As  we  all  know,  rhe  Vietnam-era  G.I,  Bill  went  out  of  business  »n  1976,  with  the 
provi.^ion  that  those  covered  under  that  Act  %^ould  use  their  benefits  by  11)89  or  lose 
them.  liet's  face  it  A  young  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  service  for  a 
full  term,  but  also  want  to  avail  themselves  of  their  ^ucational  benefits  have  a 
tough  decision  to  make  In  numerous  cases,  these  people  are  coming  down  on  the 
side  of  getting  out,  and  these  are  the  people  we  need  to  Keep  the  most 

I  have  talked  with  any  number  of  active  duty  and  former  service  personnel  on  the 
subject  of  education  and  both  they  and  I  are  convinced  that  a  new  veterans  educa 
tion  benefit  law  would  be  one  of  the  best  recruiting  and  retention  incentives  that  we 
cnn  have 

To  get  an  even  better  idea  of  whats  on  the  service  member  s  mind,  this  past 
March,  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  and  I  held  a  "G  I  Bill  Forum"  in  San  Diego 
The  Forum  lasted  all  day,  and  we  heard  from  39  witnesses,  ranging  from  an  E  4 
with  three  years  of  service,  to  an  E  9  with  thirty  years.  Each  of  the  witnesses  was 
the  spokesman  for  his  contemporaries  ships  crews,  air  wings,  personnel  attached 
to  ahort  commands,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with  other  interested  service  members, 
witfi  whom  we  alsc  had  a  chance  to  talk. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  flavor  of  their  comments: 

From  an  E  4.  "You  want  better  quality  personnel  in  the  military,  bring  back  the 
G,I,  Bill.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

From  a  senior  chief  petty  officer  "There  is  more  involved  here  than  ju&t  the  G  I. 
Bill,  Part  of  it  is  how  to  educate  the  military." 

An  Army  Sergeant  P*irst  Clas*  said.  "The  G.I.  provides  enlisted  personnel  with  an 
upward  mobility,  and  ius  a  recruiting  incentive,  tne  G  I  Bill  is  the  Ixjst  thing  we  can 
do- 

And  an  E  3  followed  that  by  saying.  "I^t  s  face  it  Education  is  the  most  attrac 
tive  proposition  vou  can  offer  a  pei*son  in  today's  world,  where  to  live  better,  you 
must  be  better  educated  " 

ijot  me  suminari'/e  the  main  points  the  witnesses  made 
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1.  Any  new  education  orogmm  should  be  non-contributory. 

2.  Critical  slulls  shoula  not  bo  a  factor  in  determining  an  education  benefit,  but 
should  be  dealt  with  by  other  means. 

3.  Maximum  benefits  should  accure  after  at  least  eight  years  of  service. 

4  The  transferability  option  caused  the  most  comment.  The  overwhelming  m^yor- 
ity  said  that  transferability  should  be  a  part  of  a  new  G.I.  Bill,  otherwise  it  would 
not  do  murh  in  the  retention  area.  All  witnesses  said  that  the  transferability  option 
should  only  be  earned  after  ten  years  of  service. 

All  the  w.tneases  said  that  the  present  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program, 
or  VEAP,  was  a  complete  failure,  and  that  only  about  5  percent  of  participators 
remain  in  the  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  H  R,  1400,  with  the  exception  of  the  critical  skills  factor, 
contains  baaically  what  we  were  told  in  Sar  Diego  should  be  included  in  any  new 
G.I.  Bill,  and  I  enthusiastically  give  it  my  endorsement. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  his  strong  support  for  th>  All-Volunteer  Force  as  the 
only  alternative  to  a  draft.  I  would  agree,  and  that's  why  I  believe  our  Armed 
Forces  need  a  liniple,  permanent,  straightforward  education  program  that  will  send 
a  simal  to  our  military  personnel,  and  those  young  people  in  the  civilian  world  who 
mi^nt  be  thinking  about  a  military  career,  that  we  care  about  our  Armed  Forces 
aiid  are  taking  all  possible  steps  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  life,  I  feel  that  H.R.  1400, 
the  Veterans  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  can  proiide  such  a  signal— a  long- 
term  incentive  to  both  attract  and  r:tain  quality  individuals  to  serve  in  the  defense 
of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hunter,  I  appreciate  your  testimo- 
ny. Our  final  witness  is  the  Honorable  Thomas  Petri,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  testify  here.  I  would  just  like  to  talk  very  briefly 
about  one  section  of  the  bill  on  page  28,  section  5.  It  extends  for  an 
additional  2  years  the  student  loa,  igiveness  program  which  was 
adopted  by  Congress  last  year.' As  1  suspect  ycu  are  aware,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  through  no  fault  of  its  own  has  taken  time  to 
implement  the  program.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  operation  in  Jan- 
uary, but  many  bremches  of  the  recruitment  program  simply 
weren't  aware  of  it  at  that  time  and  are  just  beginning  to  become 
aware  of  it.  Mr.  Montgomery's  bill  contains  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  loan  forriveness  program.  And  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  possible,  if 
it  looks  as  though  this  bill  may  not  be  moving  before  October  1,  all 
the  way  through  the  legislative  process,  rather  than  see  a  hiatus  in 
the  test  program,  if  it  woald  be  possible  to  take  this  section  and 
put  it  into  the  DOD  1982  authorization.  The  original  bill  was  pul 
into  the  1981  authorization.  That  would  provide  for  continuity  in 
the  test  program. 

I  would  like  to  havo  the  opportunity  to  at  least  discuss  otfering 
an  amendment  or  having  someone  else  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  when  that  bill  comes  up. 

Second,  I  and  others  in  our  office  have  been  working  with  some 
of  the  people  in  the  Defense  Department  ro  try  to  come  up  with 
ways  of  actually  calling  this  program  economically  to  the  attention 
of  the  target  population,  people  who  have  student  loans  outstand- 
ing. Those  loans  are  made  in  most  cases  through  local  financial  in- 
stitutions but  when  repayment  tinie  comes  many  of  them  are 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government.  And  we  have  some  people 
who  send  out  bills  and  all  of  that.  We  are  all  familiar  with  getting 
our  monthly  bank  statements  with  some  promotional  literature  in 
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it  for  a  particular  thing  that  the  bank  may  be  promoting,  and  I 
don't  think  there's  any  reason  why  those  people  shouldn't  be  will- 
ing to  cooperate  by  inserting  something,  perhaps  even  with  an  8O0 
number,  saying  if  you're  tired  of  paying  this  loan,  you  ought  to  in- 
vestigate signing  up  for  the  Reserves  or  perhaps  seeing  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  signing  on  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  loan  forgiveness  program  which  exists. 

I  suspect  most  people  don't  know  about  it.  Most  recruiters  are 
targeted  in  on  high  school  populations  in  their  towns,  not  college 
populations.  In  college  communities  they  may  be  doing  some,  but  it 
is  mainly  through  ROTC,  and  it  would  be  very  economical  and  a 
very  simple  thing  to  set  up  the  type  of  literature  insertion  I  have 
outlined.  I  think  they  have  at  Defense  Department  been  in  contact 
with  the  student  loan  collection  people.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
really  haven't  implemented  this  idea  yet.  I  think  that  would  be 
something  to  keep  our  eye  on. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Let  me  respond  to  your  first  suggestion.  Do  you 
have  that  put  in  the  form  of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Petri.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nichols.  As  you  know,  we  hop>e  to  get  the  1982  authorization 
bill  up  this  afternoon  and  I  think  we  will  be  into  it  well  into  tomor- 
row. So  if  you  could  let  my  staff  have  a  copy  of  that  amendment 
and  we  will  discuss  it  and  take  a  look  at  it. 

The  second  issue,  would  you  put  your  suggestion  in  writing  to  me 
and  I  will  see  that  it  goes  up  the  flagpole  with  Department  of  De- 
fense to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Petri.  Yes. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

Advertising  Loan  Forgiveness 

A  principal  tequirement  for  a  progam  of  student  loan  forgiveness  in  exchange  for 
military  service  is  advertising  the  program  to  the  relevant  population— namely 
those  with  student  loans  outstanding.  Clearly  the  most  efficient  way  to  do  ^his  is  to 
msert  material  describing  the  loan  forgiveness  program  with  student  loan  bills  Cur- 
rently, the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  handles  the  collection' ofSd  percent 
of  all  student  loans  that  are  federally  guaranteed.  There  may  be  convenient  ways  to 
arrange  insertion  of  material  with  the  remaining  40  percent  of  the  bills,  but  even  if 
the  DOD  dealt  only  with  SLMA,  it  would  solve  most  of  the  advertising  problem 

Evidently  the  Defense  Department  has  been  in  contact  with  SLMA  about  this, 
and  SLMA  has  agreed  to  insert  material  on  loan  forgiveness,  but  no  material  has 
been  forthcoming  from  DOD.  The  department  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide such  material. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  testimo- 
ny. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 

COMMirTEE  ON  ArMED  SERVICES, 

Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  SuBCOMMirrEE, 

Washington,  D.C,  Thursday,  September  10, 1981 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  caU,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2212 
of  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding, 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Today  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee  continues 
hearings  on  propooals  for  a  new  educational  assistance  program  for 
the  military. 

Our  first  witnesses  this  morning  represent  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  They  areMr.  Robert  F.  Hale,  Assistant  Director  for 
National  Security  andnSitemational  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Daniel  F. 
Huck,  principal  analyst.  National  Security  and  International  Af- 
fairs. I  understand  that  Dr.  Rivlin,  who  was  scheduled  to  appear,  is 
presenting  testimony  this  morning  to  the  House  Budget  Committee 
on  current  economic  forecasts— an  issue  about  which  we  are  all 
anxious.  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Huck  will  be  presenting  the  results  of  a 
study  being  conducted  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  at  the 
request  of  our  committee,  on  an  educational  assistance  program  for 
the  military.  I  am  certain  the  work  done  by  Congressional  Budget 
X  Ofiice  will  provide  a  very  iiseful  framework  for  evaluating  such 
proposals,  iust  as  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  study  3  years  ago 
on  the  Selective  Service  System  was  mvaluable  in  our  review  of 
that  program. 

Following  Dr.  Rivlin's  presentation,  our  next  witness  will  be  the 
Honorable  Lawrence  J.  Korb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics,  who  will  present  the  ad- 
^ministration's  position  on  the  issue.  This  will  be  Dr.  Korb's  first  ap- 
jpearance  before  a  formal  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  and  we  wel- 
come him. 

I  apolo^ze  to  the  witnesses  for  delaying  this  hearing  before  the 
subcommittee  on  several  occasions  due  to  scheduling  conflicts  with 
the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense  authorization  bill.  We  appreciate  your 
forebearance. 

Before  our  first  witnesses  begin,  I  want  to  mention  that  since  the 
manpower  portions  of  the  Defense  authorization  bill  are  largely 
completed,  the  subcommittee  will  be  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  ii^ue  of  an  educational  assistance  program  for  the  military. 
Although  the  Floor  schedule  will  be  heavy  and  the  members  have 
other  commitments,  I  expect  to  schedule  two  hearings  a  week  on 
this  proposal  for  the  next  month.  A  new  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram is  an  important  legislative  issue  that  merits  careful  scrutiny 
oy  this  subcommittee  because  of  its  far-reaching  implications.  We 
need  to  have  complete  answers  to  such  questions  as  exactly  how  it 
will  affect  recruiting  and  retention  and  how  much  it  will  cost— 
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both  now  and  in  the  future.  I  am  confident  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee can  determine  the  correct  legislative  course  of  action. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  first  witnesses  are  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Huck,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  F.  HALE,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE,  AND  DANIEL  F.  HUCK,  PRINCIPAL  AN- 
ALYST, NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS, 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mr.  Hale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  express  Dr.  Rivlin's 
regrets  for  not  being  able  to  be  here.  We  do  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify.  Mr.  Huck,  who  is  with  me,  has  been  supervising  our 
study  of  educational  benefits,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  pres- 
ent our  formal  statement. 

Mr.  Huck.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee to  discuss  the  manpower  and  cost  implications  of  propos- 
als to  increase  educational  benefits  for  our  military  personnel.  My 
testimony  today  will  summarize  the  preliminary  results  of  a  CBO 
.study  of  this  issue,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  full  committee. 
I  will  focus  on  four  major  areas: 

First,  the  military  manpower  problems  that  educational  benefits 
could  address; 

Second,  weaknesses  in  the  current  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  (VEAP); 

Third,  the  costs  and  effects  on  reciuiting  and  retention  of  a  more 
generous  educational  benefits  program; 

And,  finally,  key  issues  before  the  Congress.  A  more  detailed 
presentation  of  our  preliminary  findings  is  included  in  the  staff 
memorandum  I  am  submitting  for  the  record. 

THE  KEY  PROBLEM  — MEETING  FUTURE  DEMANDS  FOR  BETTER  QUAUFIED 

MIUTARY  RECRUITS 

As  this  subcommittee  knows,  the  military  services — especially 
the  Army— have  had  considerable  difficulties  since  the  inception  of 
the  All  Volunteer  Force  in  recruiting  adequate  numbers  of  quali- 
fied enlisted  personnel  and  in  retaining  career  personnel  in  critical 
skills,  such  as  the  combat  arms.  According  to  our  forecast,  reten- 
tion problems  in  specific  skills  are  likely  to  remain,  but  the  aggre- 
f^ate  enlisted  career  population  should  be  adequate  to  meet  current 
ly  stated  service  objectives,  at  least  at  today's  force  levels. 

In  our  judgment,  enlisted  recruiting— especially  in  the  Army- 
will  probably  be  the  more  pressing  problem  over  the  next  few 
years.  Improvements  in  the  economy,  coupled  with  a  decline  in  the 
youth  population  of  prime  enlistment  age,  will  account  for  some  of 
this  difficulty,  but  recruiting  adequate  numbers  of  personnel  under 
increasingly  tighter  enlistment  entry  standards  pwses  the  greatest 
challenge. 

PAY  RAISE  SHOULD  HELP  RECRUITING 

The  October  pay  raise  proposed  by  this  subcommittee  sho'  Id 
help  recruiting.  If  a  14.3-percent  across-the-board  military  pay  raise 
is  granted  for  fiscaf  year  1982,  the  Army  could  probably  meet  its 
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numerical  goals  for  enlisted  recruits  in  1982  while  also  achieving 
the  various  quality  standards  imposed  by  the  Congress.  In  fiscal 
years  1983  to  1986,  however,  the  Army  may  not  achieve  both  its 
numerical  objectives  and  the  quality  standards,  even  if  future  mili- 
tary pay  raises  keep  pace  with  those  in  the  private  sector.  By  1986, 
the  Army  could  fall  5  to  6  percentage  points  short  of  the  65-percent 
target  for  male  high  school  graduates.  Moreover,  these  projections 
assume  no  increase  in  force  levels  beyond  those  proposed  for  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1982;  the  results  could  be  much  worse  if  Army 
force  levels  were  increased  substantially.  All  these  recruiting  re- 
sults are  based  on  trends  through  fiscal  year  1980,  the  last  full 
year  available  for  analysis. 

*  Enlistment  results  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  date,  however,  show  a 
significant  improvement  in  quality  over  1980  results.  If  sustained 
over  the  next  several  years,  this  improvement  could  increase  the 
chances  of  meeting  the  recruit  quality  standards  established  by  the 
Congress.  In  its  final  report  on  educational  benefits,  CBO  plans  to 
analyze  the  full  effects  of  the  1981  results  on  future  recruiting. 

ADDITIONAL  POUCIES  AND  PROGRAMS  WILL  BE  NEEDED  TO  HELP 

RECRUITING 

These  results  suggest  that,  i.f  the  Army  is  to  meet  its  future  nu- 
merical objectives  and  sustain  today's  quality  standards,  additional 
policies  and  programs  may  be  needed.  This  would  be  particularly 
true  if  improved  trends  in  1981  are  not  sustained,  or  if  end 
strengths  increase.  For  example,  policies  that  reduce  the  demand 
for  hard-to-attract  qualified  male  recruits,  such  as  recruiting  more 
females  and  more  personnel  with  prior  military  service,  could 
bring  the  Army  closer  to  its  recruiting  targets.  Likewise,  across- 
the-board  military  pay  raises  or  bonuses  and  special  pay  incentives 
targeted  on  recruits  could  improve  recruiting  results.  An  improved 
educational  benefits  package  could  also  be  an  important  recruiting 
incentive. 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  VEAP  IN  DOUBT 

On  December  31,  1976,  the  Congress  terminated  the  Vietnam-era 
GI  bill  hr  new  recruits  and  replaced  it  with  a  contributory  plan, 
the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP). 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  disappointment  in  VEAP  within 
the  defense  community  for  several  reasons.  A  primary  criticism  is 
that  the  program  has  induced  fewer  enlistments  than  expected. 
One  study,  for  example,  found  that  the  program  has  led  to  no  more 
than  a  .> percent  increase  in  enlistments  of  male  high  school  gradu- 
ates with  above-average  test  scores.  A  second  and  related  reason  is 
the  lower  than  expected  enrollment  rate  in  VEAP.  Only  20  to  25 
percent  of  new  recruits  have  elected  to  participate  in  the  program. 
In  contrast,  almost  two-thirds  of  veterans  eligible  for  the  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill  have  used  some  of  their  benefits.  Still  anothe.  reason 
for  concern  has  been  the  considerably  higher  than  expected  drop- 
out rate,  amounting  to  more  than  40  percent  of  all  participants 
since  the  program's  inception. 

These  difTiculties  can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  required 
monthly  contribution— equivalent  to  between  5  and  20  percent  of  a 
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new  recruit's  afUjr-tax  basic  pay.  Perhaps  even  more  impoi-tant, 
the  amount  of  financial  aid  offered  under  the  basic  benefit  may 
simply  be  an  inadequate  recruiting  incentive,  although  this  defi- 
ciency can  be  partially  alleviated  by  the  Defense  Department's  au- 
thority to  make  supplemental,  or  "kicker,' '  contributions  to  encour- 
age enlistments  into  critical  skills.  As  you  know,  last  year's  defense 
authorization  bill  mandated  a  test  of  alternative  approaches  rang- 
ing from  an  enhanced  VEAP  plan  to  new,  more  generous  pro- 
grams. Results  are  now  being  evaluated  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  I  understand  that,  during  his  testimony  today.  Dr.  Korb 
will  share  with  us  some  of  the  preliminary  findings  from  these 
tests. 

RECRUITING  EFFECTS  OF  IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS— THE 
EFFECTS  OF  A  VIETNAM-ERA-TYPE  GI  BILL  PROGRAM 

Despite  the  problems  with  VEAP,  a  package  of  more  generous 
educational  benefits  might  improve  enlisted  recruiting.  CBO  has 
analyzed  an  illustrative,  noncontributory  program  that  would  offer 
a  $375  monthly  stipend,  roughly  equivEilent  to  benefits  available  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  under  the  GI  bill.  We  estimate  that  such  a 
program  would  increase  the  supply  of  male  high  school  graduate 
recruits  by  10  to  15  percent.  If  such  an  improved  program  were 
coupled  with  a  special  14,3-percent  pay  raise  and  continued  compa- 
rability increases  thereafter,  this  should  allow  the  Army  to  meet  or 
exceed  the  65-j,arcent  target  for  high  school  graduates  over  the 
forecast  period  of  fiscal  years  1982  through  1986. 

SIMILAR  IMPROVEMENTS  POSSIBLE  WITH  H.R.  1400 

H.R.  1400,  which  is  now  before  this  subcommittee,  could  result  in 
similar  improvements.  Among  other  provisions,  the  bill  would  offer 
a  nuncontributory  36-month  educational  entitlement  paying  a  $300 
monthly  benefit  in  exchange  for  completion  of  an  initial  3-year  en 
listment  term.  At  the  Defense  Department's  discretion,  a  supple- 
mental monthly  stipend  could  be  offered  for  enlistments  into  criti 
cal  skills.  Over  the  first-term  enlistment,  the  average  basic  benefit 
plus  the  supplemental  stipend  might  well  approach  $375  a  month. 
This  benefit  level  could  increasfj  high-quality  enlistments  by  10  to 
13  percent,  similar  to  the  results  under  the  CBO  hypothetical  plan 
I  just  discussed. 

KFFECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  ON  CAREER  RETENTION 

CBO*s  findings  on  the  adverse  retention  effects  of  an  educational 
benefit  are  very  tentative  at  this  point,  but  suggest  they  may  not 
be  too  large.  Our  analysis  shows  that  a  progn'am  offering  a  36- 
munth  entitlement  and  paying  a  $375  monthly  benefit —an  amount 
comparable  to  that  under  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  and  possibly  to 
H.R.  UOO— would  increase  the  Army  s  annual  recruiting  require- 
ments by  only  about  3  percent  over  fiscal  yeax-s  1982  through  1986. 
We  have  not  evaluated  the  effects  on  the  other  services  at  this 
point,  but  we  believe  the  resulting  increase  in  recruiting  would  be 
proportional. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  has  also  been  exploring  the  effect  of 
an  earned  educational  benefit  on  retention,  and  its  tentative  find- 
ings suggest  a  somewhat  larger  effect  than  our  estimates.  But. 
again,  I  should  stress  this  issue  deserves  further  research  before 
any  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Like  most  of  the  educational  benefit  bills  introduced  during  this 
Congress,  H.R.  1400  contains  a  provision  permitting  transfer  of  a 
service  member's  earned  entitlement  to  a  spouse  and/or  depend- 
ents. Our  analysis  of  H.R.  1400  does  not  yet  fully  reflect  the  effects 
of  this  "transferability"  provision,  which  was  designed  to  improve 
career  retention  and  lessen  the  incentive  for  service  personnel  to 
leave  the  military  and  make  use  of  their  earned  benefits.  We 
•expect  to  analyze  this  provision  for  our  final  report. 

ESTIMATES  COULD  BE  OPTIMISTIC 

Aside  from  the  retention  problem,  our  estimates  of  improve- 
ments in  recruit  quality  due  to  educational  benefits  could  be  opti- 
mistic. Larger  force  sizes,  for  example,  would  increase  overall  re- 
cruiting requirements  and  jeopardize  the  quality  objectives.  Also, 
potential  recruits  may  not  place  as  high  a  value  on  military  educa- 
tional benefits  because  of  the  availability  of  other  Federal  student 
aid  programs. 

COSTS  OF  MIUTARV  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFTTS 

The  cost  of  a  new  educational  assistance  program  has  been  a 
source  of  considerable  concern  both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Our  estimates  underscore  this  concern,  especially 
with  respect  to  long-run  costs.  In  the  near  term,  however,  many  of 
the  proposals  before  the  Congress,  including  H.R.  1400,  would  incur 
no  costs,  given  the  2-  or  3-year  active-duty  term  required  to  earn 
the  benefit. 

CBO'S  COST  ESTIMATE  OF  H.R.  1400 

Our  cost  estimate  of  H.R.  1400,  supplied  to  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  last  May,  shows  current  dollar  outlays  of  $245 
million  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  reaching  $1.4  billion 
durmg  1994.  The  cost  in  constant  fiscal  year  1982  dollars  would  be 
$205  million  in  1984,  rising  to  $605  million  by  1994.  Constant  dollar 
costs  would  reach  stable  levels  in  the  mid  to  late  I990's. 

Our  cost  estimate  of  $1.4  billion  by  1994  assumes  a  fixed  monthly 
benefit  that  is  not  indexed  to  inflation  and  a  robust  economy  and  a 
declining  unemployment  rate.  A  growing  economy  and  rising  prices 
would  erode  the  purchasing  power  of  a  fixed  benefit,  thus  tending 
to  discourage  training  in  favor  of  employment.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, veteran  participation  rates  would  likely  decline  over  .the 
entire  forecast  period. 

ALTERNATIVE  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  CAN  RAISE  FUTURE  COSTS  OF 

H.R.  1400 

We  also  provided  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Committee  with  an  alter- 
native set  of  estimates  showing  that  costs  could  be  much  higher 
under  different  economic  assumptions.  If,  for  example,  one  assumes 
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no  change  from  today  s  level  of  unemployment  or  real  wages  and  a 
benefit  fully  indexed  to  inflation,  the  number  of  veterans  who 
would  choose  to  use  their  benefits  could  nearly  triple  from  CBO*s 
estimate.  Under  these  assumptions,  costs  in  constant  fiscal  year 
1982  dollars  would  rise  to  $3.3  billion  by  1994.  Most  of  this  growth 
m  costs  can  be  attributed  to  the  assumption  that  bene  fit  levels  are 
indexed  to  inflation.  Given  the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  raise 
benefit  levels  under  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  in  response  to  infla- 
tion, this  assumption  may  prove  realistic. 

COMPONENT  COSTS  AND  AGENCY  COST-SHARING  UNDER  H.R.  1400 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1400,  costs  would  be  shared  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  Veterans'  Administration.  The  bill  stipu- 
lates that  the  Veterans'  Administration  would  pay  the  basic  $300 
monthly  stipend  and  that  the  Defense  Department  would  absorb 
all  remaining  costs,  including  any  supplemental  benefits  and  the 
costs  of  the  entitlement  transfer  provision.  Benefits  paid  directly  to 
veterans  would  account  for  only  about  one-half  the  cost  o^  H.R. 
1400.  The  transferability  provision  would  consume  another  40  per- 
cent, and  the  provision  permitting  in-service  use  of  benefits  by 
career  personnel  would  account  for  the  remaining  10  percent 
Thus,  because  of  this  cost-sharing  arrangement  and  the  actual  allo- 
cation of  costs  by  provision,  the  Defense  Department  would  pay 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  program  cost  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  remaining  one-third. 

COSTS  UNDER  A  PROGRAM  SIMILAR  TO  THE  VIETNAM-ERA  GI  BILL 

The  CBO  illustrative  program,  which  is  similar  to  the  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill,  would  cost  less  than  the  $3.3  billion  estimate  for  H.R. 
1400  because  it  would  not  permit  transfer  of  the  earned  entitle- 
ment. If  such  a  program  were  fully  indexed  to  inflation,  CBO  esti- 
mates the  cost  in  1994  would  be  about  $1  billion  in  constant  fiscal 
year  1982  dollars.  This  estimate  is  tentative,  and  CBO  will  provide 
detailed  cost  estimates  of  various  options  in  its  final  report  to  the 
full  committee, 

KEY  ISSUES  TO  CONSIDER 

My  remarks  today  have  concentrated  on  the  costs  and  recruiting 
effects  of  H.R.  1400  and  a  new  GI  bill  with  Vietnam-era  benefi*^ 
levels.  I  have  not  tried  to  identify  specific  alternatives,  which 
would  go  beyond  our  work  to  date.  Nonetheless,  I  would  Lke  to  con 
elude  my  statement  with  some  key  issues  that  may  suggest  alterna 
tive  approaches. 

TARGETING  OF  BENEFITS 

As  a  general  rule,  manpower  costs  can  be  held  down  by  focusing 
improvements  in  pay  and  benefits  on  those  skills  with  the  greatest 
recruiting  and  retention  problems.  Most  of  the  legislative  proposals 
on  educational  benefits,  including  H.R.  1400,  do  not  fully  adopt  this 
approach.  Instead,  they  extend  eligibility  to  all  military  personnel 
after  a  specified  period  of  service,  regardless  of  recruiting  and  re- 
tention  conditions. 
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Undeit  vH.R.  14O0,  for  example,  all  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
who  complete  3  years  of  active-duty  service,  after  the  date  of  the 
biirs  enactment,  would  be  eligible  for  a  basic  benefit  worth  $10,800, 
even  though  officer  recruiting  problems  are  very  limited.  H.R.  1400 
does,  however,  move  in  the  direction  of  tai^geting  by  proposing  sup- 
plemental benefits  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel  in  critical  skills. 

TRANSFERABIUTY  OF  BENEFITS 

Most  of  the  educational  benefit  bills,  including  H.R.  1400,  would 
further  increase  the  eligible  population  of  users,  and  thus  raise 
costs,  by  allowing  career  personnel  to  transfer  their  earned  benefits 
to  their  spouses  and/or  dependents.  Proponents  contend  that  such 
provisions  will  encourage  career  retention,  but  analysis  to  date 
leaves  the  effects  of  this  provision  unclear.  Given  the  high  costs, 
the  Congress  may  wish  to  await  further  research  before  consider- 
ing enactment  of  such  a  provision. 

COUPUNG  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  WITH  OTHER  INCENTIVES 

Given  their  potentially  high  cost  and  selective  appeal,  education- 
al benefits  should  probably  be  coupled  with  other  incentives  to 
insure  that  the  services  can  reach  the  broadest  possible  market  of 
enlistable  youths.  College-bound  youths,  who  are  most  likely  to  find 
a  military  educational  benefit  appealing,  may  also  be  less  inclined 
to  enlist  in  the  combat  arms  skills,  which  have  had  the  most  prob- 
lems attracting  recruits.  Under  these  conditions,  providing  cash  bo- 
nuses for  enlistments  into  critical  skills  may  prove  to  be  an  effec- 
tive recruiting  incentive  for  qualified  high  school  graduates  who  do 
not  plan  to  attend  college. 

ADOPTING  AN  ACCRUAL  ACCOUNTING  APPROACH 

Because  of  the  required  term  of  active-duty  service  before  the  en- 
titlement is  earned,  an  improved  educational  benefits  program  will 
not  increase  Federal  outlays  in  the  first  few  years  after  enactment. 
Yet  the  long-run  costs  could  be  quite  substantial.  The  Congress 
may,  therefore,  wish  to  adopt  an  accrual  accounting  approach,  so 
that  future  liabilities  will  be  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  current 
budget.  This  could  greatly  improve  management  of  the  educational 
benefits  program  and  would  be  consistent  with  administration  pro- 
posals for  an  accrual  accounting  system  for  military  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  analysis  suggests  that  improved  military  edu- 
cational benefits  will  enhance  military  recruiting.  At  the  same 
time,  the  costs  of  these  proposals  could  eventually  amount  to  sever- 
al billion  dollars  a  year,  and  there  are  important  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  actual  recruiting  effects  would  be  modest.  These  con- 
cerns argue  for  careful  scrutiny  of  H.R.  1400,  perhaps  with  focus  on 
the  key  issues  that  I  have  outlined  today. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Hale  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Nichols.  First  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  view  H.R.  1400  as  an 
entitlement  generally  speaking  or  do  you  view  it  as  a  recruiting 
tool? 
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Mr.  HucK.  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  both.  Like  an  entitle- 
ment, it  would  provide  a  benefit  for  all  military  personnel,  but  it 
also  has  certain  piovisions  that  are  designed  specifically  as  recruit- 
ing incentives.  I  think  tiie  basic  benefits  coupled  with  the  trans»or- 
ability  provision  would  raise  program  costs..  If  a  program  were 
structured  strictly  as  a  recruiting  mcentive,  I  think  it  would  be  fo- 
cused more  narrowly  on  recruiting  needs  than  H,R.  1400. 

Mr.  Nichols.  On  page  8  you  talk  about  recruiting  hard-to-get 
males  and  that  would  be  dependent  on  recruiting  more  females.  I 
possibly  should  ask  this  to  Secretary  Korb  but  did  I  read  recentiy 
that  we  are  putting  a  halt  or  slow  down  on  Army  recruiting  of  fe- 
males^ 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  there  has  been  some  discussion  of  limiting  the 
numbers— not  a  total  halt,  but  holding  them  at  current  levels  or 
lower.  Our  result  assumes  continuation  of  current  levels.  Of  course, 
if  fewer  females  were  recruited,  the  demand  for  males  would  rise 
proportionately  so  these  results  may  be  overly  optimistic. 

Mr.  Nichols.  In  your  an^sis  if  H.R.  1400  were  adopted  by  Con- 
gress would  you  suggest  a  VEAP  program  be  dropped? 

Mr.  HucK.  I  would  not  see  the  need  for  oprating  both  programs 
simultaneously.  So  yes,  I  would  say  dropping  VEAP  would  niake 
sense  if  it  were  replaced  with  a  more  generous  program,  like  H.R. 

1400.    '  ,  ,   .        ,j  ,  ^ 

Mr.  NICH0L3.  You  mentioned  that  your  analysis  would  lead  you 
to  believe  that  a  $375  a  month  monthly  stipend,  education  pack^e, 
might  be  expected  to  increase  supply  of  high  school  male— high 
school  graduates  by  10  to  15  percent.  H.R.  1400  goes  further  titan 
the  $375  if  I  am  correct.  It  provides  $300  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  the  first  3-year  enlistment  and  for  the  man  s 
second  3  years  we  are  talking  about  an  additional  $dOO  paid  for  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  So  we  are  looking  at  a  $600  a  month 
package.  Do  you  have  any  figures  that  vou  propose  to  furnish  the 
committee  as  to  what'$600  a  month  would-do  vis-a-vis  $375? 

Mr.  HucK.  We  plan  to  evaluate  higher  benefit  levels  in  our 
report  to  this  committee.  Our  preliminary  assessment  ofH.R.  1400 
was  based  on  an  average  benefit  level  of  $375  a  month.  That  is,  we 
were  looking  at  a  combination  of  the  $300  basic  benefit  plus  supple- 
mental benefits  provided  in  H.R.  1400.  We  assumed,  on  average,  a 
$375  monthly  benefit.  But  certainly  some  individuals  could  be  re- 
ceiving considerably  more  than  that.  For  those  people,  the  benefit 
could  nave  a  substantial  enlistment  effect. 

Mr.  Nichols.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  the  payback.  We  are 
talking  about  a  bill  that  will  cost  something  above  $1  billion  per- 
haps in  outyears.  I  think  the  committee's  interest  would  be  in 
seeing  what  type  of  pickup  we  are  going  to  be  getting  in  recruiting 
and  retention.  I  would  suggest  to  you  in  your  final  report  that  you 
come  back  to  this  committee  hopefully  by  October— am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HucK.  I  would  say  late  fall.  I  cannot  promise  a  published 
report  by  October,  but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  , 

Mr.  Hale.  We  will  get  the  results  to  you  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Nichols.  This  subcommittee  is  extremely  interested  in  this 
bill.  I  think  this  is  evident  by  the  fact  I  expect  80  percent  of  the 
committee  are  sponsors  or  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1400  or  similar  legis- 
lation. We  are  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  Congress  is  draw- 
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ing  to  a  close  here  I  want  to  urge  you  to  come  back  to  this  commit- 
tee with  this  report  as  soon  as  you  can.  One  other  thing  and  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  Hale.  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
few  points  about  our  preliminary  assessment  of  H.R.  1400.  Our  re- 
sults indicate  that,  based  on  a  weighted  average  of  expected  pay- 
merits  to  recruits,  the  bill  would  provide  a  $375  monthly  benefit, 
similar  to  benefit  levels  under  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill.  Therefore, 
it  ^yould  produce  a  10-  to  15-percent  improvement  in  high-quality 
enlistments.  We  may  want  to  look  again  at  results  under  a  more 
generous  $600  benefit.  What  we  have  presented  today  is  only  a  pre- 
liminary estimate. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  would  hope  before  we  take  a  vote  on  it  in  this 
committee  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  projected  figures  on 
what  $600  will  do. 

One  question  and  I  will  yield  here.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that 
in  our  recruiting  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  do  worst.  The  al- 
legations have  been  made  that  in  an  educational  bill  of  this  sort 
that  It  is  not  necessarily  going  to  alter  the  problems  that  the  Army 
and  the  Marine  Corps  continue  to  have,  that  the  educated  high 
school  youngsters  that  we  need  and  are  trying  to  attract  are  going 
to  opt  for  Air  Force,  and  Navy,  and  the  Army,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  will  still  be  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  as  far  as  their 
choice.  Are  you  doing  any  work  on  that  issue?  Do  you  have  any  fig- 
ures? ^ 

Mr-  HucK.  I  think  that  argues  for  a  balanced  mix  of  incentives 
available  to  all  the  services  as  a  recruiting  tool.  It  also  suggests 
that  the  programs  ought  to  be  targeted  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
the  services  most  in  need  with  a  differential  benefit,  giving  them  a 
competitive  advantage  over  the  other  services.  The  benefit  options 
we  are  examining  for  our  final  report  are  structured  in  such  a 
manner— that  is,  they  provide  differential  incentives  among  the 
services,  rather  than  a  making  a  standard  benefit  available  to  all 
military  personnel. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  transferability.  One  of  the  real  criti- 
cisms of  the  program  is  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  I  understand  the 
transferability  aspect  is  almost  50  percent  of  the  cost,  40  percent  I 
think.  You  mention  on  page  11  that:  ''An  analysib  leaves  the  effects 
of  this  provision  unclear.'^^I  think  it  is  important  that  you  come  up 
with  some  information  on  that.  I  would  like  to  know  how  impor- 
tant transferabihty  is  in  attracting  and  retaining  because  if  it  is 
not  a  terribly  important  factor  it  will  save  almost  50  percent  of  the 
^^Ik^^  program.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  that  information? 

Mr.  HucK.  Our  final  report  will  examine  the  transferability  pro- 
vision. It  will  not  specifically  address  recruiting  effects,  since  the 
provision  is  designed  primarily  to  keep  retention  levels  up. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Do  you  break  down  the  effect  it  has  on  recruiting 
and  retention  separately? 

Mr.  HucK.  With  regard  to  educational  benefits  we  address  the  re- 
cruiting incentive  aspects  and  the  retention  effects  separately.  But 
with  regard  to  transferability,  we  will  address  only  the  retention 
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effects,  since  the  provision  has  been  structured  primarily  as  a 
career  incentive.  „    ,  , 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  page  13  you  talk  about— you  say:  Improved 
military  educational  benefits  will  enhance  military  recruitmg. 

Have  you  made  any  cost  analysis  of  what  we  are  spending  now  to 
recruit  and  to  retain  as  opposed  to  what  something  like  H.R.  1400 
would  cost?  We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  now  to  attract  people 
to  the  service  and  we  are  spending  money  in  bonuses  to  keep  them 
there.  Can  you  offset  a  lot  of  this  if  you  put  a  GI  bill  in  place? 

Mr.  HucK.  If  you  are  asking  whether  there  would  be  offsetting 
savings,  I  believe  there  would.  That  is,  we  could  substitute  one  in- 
centive for  another,  or  develop  a  different  mix  of  incentives.  But  I 
think  every  incentive  has  a  specific  purpose  in  mind.  If  the  purpose 
of  an  educational  benefit  is  to  recruit  youths  with  college  aspira- 
tions, then  it  may  be  a  more  effective  incentive  than  an  enlistment 
bonus.  An  enlistment  bonus  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  more  effec- 
tive for  recruiting  people  into  hard-to-attract  skills  like  the  combat 
arms  or  for  recruiting  youths  without  college  aspirations.  In  sum,  I 
think  a  balanced  mix  of  incentives  is  required,  but  there  is  a  poten- 
tial for  tradeoffs.  There  could  be  both  savings  in  recruiting  costs 
and  increases  in  retention  levels  under  a  new  educational  benefits 
program. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  would  be  nice  if  you  could  quantify  the  savings 
and  the  cost  as  opposed  to  just  the  retention  and  recruitment  sums 
we  spend  now.  ,     .        ^  ^ 

Mr.  HucK.  We  have  been  looking  into  that  issue.  I  can  tell  you 
that  there  would  be  savings  in  recruiting  and  training  costs  pri- 
marily because  high  school  graduates  typically  have  lower  attrition 
rates.  Due  to  lower  attrition,  training  costs  would  decline.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  are  potentially  higher  costs  in  pay,  because 
the  increased  retention  and  constant  promotion  rates  would  result 
in  higher  average  basic  pay  for  individuals.  Thus,  there  is  an  offset- 
ting cost  associated  with  increasing  retention  that  we  should  be 
aware  of.  . 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  it  is  possible  you  are  going  to  provide  all  that  in 

your  own  analysis? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  would  like  to  be  humble  about  how  well  we  can 
quantify  the  diff'erential  effects  of  enlistment  bonuses  and  educa- 
tional benefits.  Educational  benefits  are  difficult  to  analyze.  Be- 
cause they  are  deferred,  w,e  have  to  make  a  variety  of  assumptions 
about  how  people  will  react  to  them.  We  will  certainly  try  to  pro- 
vide some  results,  but  I  would  like  to  be  humble  about  how  defini- 
tive they  can  be. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  talking  about  next  year  you  may  have  an 
$80  billion  deficit.  You  are  talking  about  cutting  deeply  into  the  de- 
fense budget.  This  will  compete  with  other  costs. 

There  is  a  concern  in  some  circles  that  a  GI  bill  actually  would 
provide  incentive  to  get  out  of  the  service  because  the  person  would 
complete  his  training,  be  eligible  for  service  and  just  leave  and  get 
his  college  training  and  go  into  the  civilian  sector. 

Are  we  looking  at  that  pretty  hard? 

Mr.  HucK.  Yes,  we  are.  I  think  the  concerns  by  some  have  been 
overstated.  I  think  there  will  be  some  negative  effects— that  is, 
some  people  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  in  the  service 
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will  separate  to  use  their  earned  benefit.  But  I  think  we  can  com- 
pensate  for  that  by  increasing  the  reenlistment  bonus  to  encourage 
more  people  to  stay. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  complete  college  and  can  reenlist  at  a 
higher  level  or  another  field? 

Mr.  HucK.  That  is  a  possibility.  But  we  could  also  offer  an  in- 
creased reenlistment  bonus  in  order  to  discourage  those  personnel 
from  separating  to  use  their  educational  benefit. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  If  you  did  not  have  transferability  maybe  he 
would  lose  it? 

Mr.  HucK.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  have  argued  for 
a  transferability  provision.  But  there  are  other  ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hale.  The  earned  benefit  is  clearly  an  incentive  to  get  out. 
The  question  is  whether  to  offset  those  potential  losses  through  an 
across-the-borad  approach  like  transferability,  which  could  be  used 
by  all  military  personnel,  or  through  a  more  targeted  means,  such 
as  reenlistment  bonuses,  that  may  better  reflect  the  retention  prob- 
lems we  are  now  facing. 

Mr.  Nichols.  This  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  for  5  or  10 
minutes  while  we  vote. 

[Brief  recess  for  vote.] 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  patience  and  also  the  witnesses  for  their  pa- 
tience since  you  had  to  change  the  date  several  times  to  move 
ahead  with  this  hearing  on  H.R.  1400. 

You  and  I  talked  earlier  that  the  Senate  is  moving  ahead  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  record  as  we  did  in  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  H.R.  1400  and  we  just  have 
to  see  how  it  works  out.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  bill.  As  one 
of  the  key  coauthors  I  thank  the  gentlemen  from  CBO,  the  wit- 
nesses this  morning.  As  I  understand  your  testimony  before  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  the  increased  pay— and  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  bill  will  be  taken  up  on  the  compensation  in- 
crease—Armed Forces  pay  will  be  taken  up  next  week,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  or  Friday.  It  is  on  the  schedule. 

You  stated  that  the  anticipated  compensation  would  help  make 
manpower  quotas  at  the  present  ti:ne.  Is  that  correct?  If  we  pass 
this  compensation  bill,  increasing  it,  but  then  after  that,  even 
though  we  give  the  increased  pay,  there  is  a  possibility  that  beyond 
fiscal  1982  that  the  compensation  can't  do  it  alone.  You  will  have 
to  have  other  incentives. 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  an  accurate  summary  of  the  testimony.  As  you 
said,  if  that  bill  is  passed,  it  looks  as  though  the  Army  would  be 
able  to  meet  its  numerical  and  quality  recruiting  goals  in  1982.  Re- 
sults in  1983  and  beyond  become  uncertain,  though.  The  projec- 
tions  we  piescnted  today  are  based  on  fiscal  1980  recruiting  results; 
1981  has  been  much  more  favorable  in  terms  of  recruiting  than  we 
has  anticipated.  In  light  of  that  fact,  I  think  we  need  to  update  our 
estimates  for  the  years  beyond  1982.  They  could  well  look  more  fa- 
vorable when  we  analyze  what  has  happened  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  know  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  who 
will  testify  before  the  committee  who  is  the  No.  1  soldier  m  the 
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Army  is  very  strong  for  the  piece  of  legislation.  In  fact,  I  think  he 
would  be  willing  to  eliminate  other  areas  of  cost  just  to  get  the  edu- 
cational bill  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  testimony  I  have 
heard.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  when  you  get  into  the  actual 
military  personnel  testifying— I  believe  in  veterans  affairs  testimo- 
ny for  the  military  they  threw  off  the  wraps.  They  did  not  check 
with  anyone  upstairs  and  they  came  in  and  told  it  like  it  was  as  far 
as  military  officers  and  personnel;  that  the  bill  was  needed,  and  I 
think  we  will  develop  excellent  testimony  from  the  people  out  in 
the  field. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  think  this  H.R.  1400,  the  compensation 
will  help,  but  I  think,  to  get  more  high  school  graduates  and  to 
have  a  retention  factor,  you  will  have  to  seriously  consider  H.R. 
1400  for  the  survival  of  the  military.  I  think  as  the  last  effort  for 
the  volunteer  force  that  some  type  of  educational  is  necessary  to 
make  the  system  work.  I  am  not  sure  it  will  work  then  but  if  you 
don't  pass  this  I  don't  think  anything  will  help  the  problem  of  re- 
cruiting and  retention.  .  ,    ,  •  x 

As  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  did  the  witnesses  look  into  the 
situation  of  Reserve  Forces?  I  will  offer  an  amendment  at  the 

S roper  time  when  we  mark  up  this  bill  pertaining  to  the  National 
ruard  and  Reserve.  It  was  not  included  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  We  think 
it  will  have  a  strong  effect  and  it  will  cover  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this? 

Mr.  HuCK.  No,  we  have  not.  Our  final  report  will  address  the 
issue,  but  we  have  not  yet  analyzed  the  effects  of  such  a  provision. 
I  am  aware  of  the  amendment  you  are  proposing. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  think  the  military,  the  Defense  Department 
have  already  45  percent  of  the  combat  missions  in  Europe  assigned 
to  the  Reserve  Forces  and  I  think  they  will  continue  to  move  in 
that  area  and  eventually  55  or  60  percent  of  all  the  combat  targets 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  so  they  are  in- 
cluded in  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  iust  make  that  point  for  the  record. 
Basically  we  tried  to  design  the  bill  as  across  the  board.  ^ 

First  we  thought  about  technical  skills,  putting  them  in  such  as 
radio  operator  would  be  eligible  for  the  second  $300  and  the  wire- 
man  who  lays  the  wire  would  not  be  eligible  but  we  found  out  get- 
ting into  that  and  talking  to  enlisted  personnel,  they  felt  across  the 
board  was  much  fairer  and  not  to  pick  out  one  MOS  number 
against  another.  But  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  give  the  dis- 
cretion to  the  different  Secretaries  of  the  services  to  add  additional 
bonuses  if  they  so  desire  for  a  technical  or  military  skill.  ^ 

But  basically  the  bill  is.designed  to  be  across  the  board.  My  time 
is  up. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you.  ,.  , 

May  I  ask  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  reading  the  testimony 
from  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Committee— which  the  gentlenian  from 
Mississippi  chairs— it  seems  the  thrust  of  the  testimony  there  was 
aimed  at  recruiting  and  retention.  Yet  you  and  I  recall  that  in  past 
year  bills— particularly  World  War  II— the  education  bill  which  I 
utilized  to  go  to  school  under— $90  a  month  to  begin  with— the 
thrust  of  that  was  an  entitlement.  Here  were  American  soldiers 
that  had  returned  from  the  Pacific  and  from  Germany  and  it  was 
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something  that  a  grateful  nation  felt  like  they  should  do  for  Ameri- 
cans, returning  veterans.  Would  you  comment  on  the  thrust  of  this 
particular  bill? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  think  you  are  basically  right  that  there  is  a 
little  shift  from  a  grateful  nation  but  I  think  we  have  not  '^nipha- 
sized  enough  that  we  are  still  educating  people  and  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  60  percent  of  the  Vietnam- 
er^  veterans  used  the  educational  bill.  Th^s  would  probably  go 
much  higher  because  of  the  transferability  and  because  of  the  seek- 
ing of  more  education  now.  I  don't  have  a  good  answer  for  your 
question.  The  bill  frankly  is  geared  to  educate  more  Americans 
which  we  certainly  need  in  my  State  and  it  is  geared  for  retention 
and  it  is  geared  to  attract  high  school  graduates  into  the  service. 
Also  it  covers  officers— an  officer  sometimes  has  special  privi- 
leges—but we  felt  for  fairiess  you  would  have  to  include  officers  in 
the  legislation. 

Frankly  if  we  could  retain  say  100  aviators  a  year  and  not  let 
them  go  to  the  airlines— it  costs  us  almost  $1  billion  to  train  these 
aviators— if  we  could  retain  some  of  them,  that  they  knew  their 
child  was  going  to  get  educated,  it  would  in  effect  help  pay  for  the 
billion  and  we  think  the  transferability  clause  would  help.  There  is 
no  question  about  it,  it  would  keep  some  flyers  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  you  are  next  but  if  I  might  ask  one 
other  question. 

You  say  it  covers  officers.  Let's  take  the  case  of  a  brand  new 
second  lieutenant  who  was  commissioned  at  Auburn  University,  a 
fine  university  in  my  State.  Are  you  telling  me  that  he  has  an  obli- 
gation to  serve,  he  is  an  officer,  he  is  called,  are  you  telling  me  he 
would  share  in  the  same  type  of  GI  bill  as  the  Pfc.  who  goes  to  the 
recruiting  station  and  signs  up? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  correct.  And  that  does  not  give  me 
any  problem.  We  are  having  a  tough  time  on  retention  of  officers, 
especially  academy  graduates,  skilled  officers.  We  train  them  in 
submarines.  They  leave  us  after  6  or  7  years.  That  is  their  obliga- 
tion. 

If  this  simple  procedure  would  help  retain  these  officers  I  think 
It  would  bp  worthwhile.  This  is  one  of  the  big  problems,  keeping 
officers  in  the  service.  We  train  all  the  airline  pilots.  Sometime 
when  you  get  in  bad  weather  you  are  glad  to  have  this  good  mili- 
tary training  but  we  are  training  all  the  nuclear-type  people  now 
for  the  different  engineering  companies  and  we  have  been  out  in 
the  field  and  the  testimony  will  show  that  this  transferability 
clause  really  catches  them  out  there  and  if  you  might  hold  a  pILl 
or  a  skilled  officer  in  the  service  it  would  certainly  be  worthwhile 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  coming 
late  again  and  naturally  I  am  not  aware  of  what  has  occurred  in 
the  discussion  but  I  do  want  to  ask  one  question. 

We  have  an  education  program  and  is  this  program  subject  to 
elimination  as  a  result  of  the  new  administration  policy  of  cutting 
down,  cutting  budget,  cutting  the  Federal  expenditures?  Now  these 
bills,  educational  assistance,  if  one  should  be  enacted,  would  that 
replace  these  Federal  education  programs? 
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Mr.  HuCK.  Yes,  I  believe  it  would.  I  think  the  intention  was  to 
replace  the  veterans'  educational  assistance  propram  with  a  new 
educational  benefit  program.  It  is  a  substitute  for  VEAP. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  want  to  make  this  to  get  a  point  in  the 
record.  I  thmk  it  would  replace  the  VEAP  program  and  in  this 
House  and  also  in  the  Senate,  we  implemented  two  additional  test 
educational  programs.  They  would  also  be  eliminated  in  my  opm- 
ion  but  the  recruiters  who  testified  before  the  House  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  said  these  test  educational  programs  are  too  com- 
plicated-They  are  not  using  them.  ,       .  X 

So  if  you  are  waiting  on  a  test  program  you  have  a  long  time  to 
wait.  We  found  around  here  if  you  want  to  kill  something  you  go 
out  and  test  it  and  nothing  ever  happens. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Now,  do  you  think 
that  these  benefits  are  adequate  mcentiv^  for  recruitment  pur- 
poses as  well  as  retention  purposes  in  the  military?  ^ 

Mr.  Buck.  That,  I  think,  would  depend  on  what  your  obpectiyes 
were.  We  have  said  that  the  14.3-percei*t  pay  increase  that  is  being 
considered  by  this  committee  will  likely  allow  the  Army— and  the 
other  services  as  well— to  mset  their  fiscal  year  1982  enlistnient 
targets.  But  some  questions  and  imcertainties  exist  with  regard  to 
1983  and  beyond  as  eligibility  standards  are  tightened  further.  So 
that  does  argue  for  the  possibility  of  some  increased  incentives. 
How  much  specifically  would  be  needed  will  depend  on  how  short 
we  might  come  up  in  terms  of  enlistment  quality  to  meet  those 
standards  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  beyond.  I  thhik  then  we  mi^ht 
want  to  ad\uBt  the  benefit  levels  depending  on  what  our  specific 
needs  are.  That  does  argue  for  a  more  targeted  program,  one  with 
the  flexibility  to  a^ust  benefit  levels  up  or  down  depending  on 
what  our  recruiting  needs  are  and  which  specific  skills  appear  to 
be  short. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  analysis  but  from 
our  experience  in  terms  of  recruitment  we  found  out  that  most  en- 
listees come  from  the  minorities  rather  than  the  majority. 

How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Hale.  You  mean  Army  enlistees,  say,  who  are  black.' 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Yes;  in  my  own  territory  there  is  no  problem 
about  recruitment.  . 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  the  percentage  of  Army^  recruits  who  are  black 
is  about  30  percent  While  that  is  not  a  mmority,  it  does  appear  to 
be  higher  than  the  population  average.  This  presumably  reflects 
the  fact  that  they  receive  equal  pay  in  the  military,  whereas  their 
opportunities  in  the  civilian  sector  might  be  somewhat  more  limit- 
ed than  those  of  other  groups.  That  could  be  one  factor  contribut- 
ing ^jo  that  result. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Is  that  the  only  factor? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that.  There  may  be  a  variety 
of  sociological  factors  that  are  difficult  to  quantifjj.  Presumably, 
the  different  economic  opportunities  they  face  is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  I  know  also  that  our  problem  in  specialized  areas 
particularly  for  officers,  as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  that  we 
have  difficulty  in  retention  as  well  as  recruitment.  Why  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  Mr.  Montgomery  listed  some  of  the  key  areas 
in  which  we  have  had  retention  problems.  They  tend  to  be  the 
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areas— aviators,  nuclear  submariners,  for  example— in  which  there 
are  substantial  opportunities  for  these  individuals  in  the  private 
sector.  So  they  are  presumably  getting  out  to  take  advantage  of 
those  more  lucrative  opportunities.  Let  me  mention  in  that  context 
that  there  are  limits  to  what  transferability  can  achieve.  Presum- 
ably, the  educational  benefits  for  officers  will  be  an  incentive  to  get 
out.  Transferability  or  some  other  offsetting  features,  will  be  an  in- 
centive for  some  to  stay  in,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  trarsferabil- 
ity  provision  alone  would  solve  any  of  those  retention  problems.  It 
may  simply  avoid  exacerbating  them. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  looking  for  solutions  to  encourage  more  people  to  come  in  for 
enlistment,  I  think  education  is  probably  the  most  fruitful  avenue. 
Now,  especially  now  because  of  the  budget  cuts  student  loans  are 
not  being  as  widely  available.  In  fact  they  may  disappear  in  time 
So  consequently  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  possibility  of  a 
system.  ^  j  v^*  « 

I  think  the  best  system  is  the  most  simple  system,  one  that  is 
manageable  and  understandable.  Now,  I  am  going  to  give  you  sev- 
eral alternatives  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  comment.  Suppose 
you  had  a  system  that  provided  for  a  year  education— that  is  an 
educational  year,  a  credit  year  per  enlistment  year  and  offer  a  3- 
year  enlistment  and  an  alternative  of  4-year  enlistment  so  a  man 
or  woman  enlisting  for  4  years  could  look  forward  to  a  4  credit  year 
education.  Then  allow  a  second  enlistment  for  graduate  work,  say 
2-year  graduate.  That  would  get  a  masters.  If  you  went  into  a  3d 
year  enlistment  they  could  get  a  doctorate.  Allow  for  officers  as 
well.  However  that  would  be  in  lieu  of  bonuses.  You  would  elimi- 
nate the  bonuses  because  you  should  not  have  duplication.  If  a  man 
or  woman  had  training  at  the  academy,  ROTO  and  got  the  commis- 
sion through  ROTC  then  they  had  gotten  their  education  through  a 
program  and  therefore  they  have  an  obligation  to  fulfill. 

After  they  fulfill  their  obligation  then  they  would  be  eligible  for 
credits  for  that  period  of  time  they  may  free  up  although  I  under- 
stand officers  do  not  necessarily  reenlist  as  such  but  they  would  get 
a  4-year  credit  so  they  could  get  a  higher  education. 

Also  to  induce  people  to  go  in  you  are  going  to  have  to  refurbish 
your  educational  system  in  the  service  to  have  a  university  of  the 
services  program  that  would  have  a  much  more  formalized  exten- 
sion service  m  the  field  with  video  tapes,  by  professors,  wherever 
the  bases  may  be  and  enlist  and  garner  all  educational  institutions 
at  that  time  that  you  can  with  cross  accreditation.  Wherever  a 
man  is  stationed,  provide  transportation  for  them  at  night,  let 
them  go  to  ^hool  at  night  or  whatever  they  can  do  and  use  some  of 
that  time  off  while  they  are  in  the  service  so  they  don't  lose  time 
because  no  one  likes  to  sit  in  the  barracks.  If  they  see  their  way 
toward  getting  an  education  while  they  are  in  the  service  they  will 
take  that  advantage. 
How  would  that  work? 

Mr.  HuCK.  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  keeping  a 
program  simple  and  diiact.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  recruiters 
as  well  as  the  recruits  to  keep  it  simple.  But  we  must  also  be  mind- 
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fill'  of  the  co6t«  we  are  incurring  by  maintaining  a.ra(her  simple, 
direct  program  that  provides  equal  benefits-^say  each  year  of  col- 
1^  education  for  each  year  of  service. 

Mr.  WHrra.  But  you  are  now  talking  about  4  years  for  3  y^rs 
enlistment,  aren't  you,  and  I  am  saying  3  years  for  3  years. 

Mr.  HucK.  We  have  not  evaluated  options  such  as  that.  It  would 
be  difRcult  to  predict  what  the  actual  costs  and  effects  would  be.  I 
would  think  a  more  generous  program  would  likely  have  higher 
cofits  and  more  positive  effects. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  In  lieu  of  bonuses?  ^    ,  _ 

Mr.  HucK.  In  lieu  of  bonuses.  Again  the  bonus  serves  a  specific 
purpose  for  some  skills— for  those  people  who  don't  have  college  a&: 
pirations  but  are  qualified  for  military  service,  for  example. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  I  said  in  lieu  of  so  they  would  have  the  ontion. 

Mr.  HucK.  That  is  certainly  possible.  Having  such  an  option 
available  seems  to  be  a  positive  benefit.  -  ,    ,  f> 

Mr.  WnrrE.  I  am  inclmed  to  believe  you  are  gomg  to  find  a  lot  of 
people  that  will  have  a  tough  time  going  to  college  and  will  see  this 
avenue  open  to  them  especially  if  they  see  that  they  can  contmue 
and  get  a  graduate  degree,  officers  or  enlisted,  with  successive  en- 
listments. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  can  offer  a  thought. 

You  have  proposed  an  aggressive  and  far-reaching  program  with 
many  attractive  features.  But,  I  would  also  appeal  for  caution  on 
your  part,  given  the  budgetary  problems  that  you  are  likely  to  face 
in  trying  to  stack  that  up  against  the  fairly  favorable  recruitmg 
trends  overall  that  are  occurring  in  this  fiscal  year.  That  may  sug- 
gest that,  absent  a  reversal  of  those  trends,  recruiting  problems 
will  be  less  severe  in  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  WHrrE.  This  Congress  will  eventually  reenact  a  GI  bill  I 
think  and  you  will  be  putting  the  cost  in  the  other  end.  What  I  am 
recommending  is  to  put  it  on  the  front  end  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  in  terms  of  getting  a  man  equipped  so  he  is  not  losing 
years,  keep  him  in  for  successive  enlistments  and  not  l^ing  any 
time  by  having  this  aggressive  program,  mustering  all  the  educa- 
tional institutions  in  this.  It  is  going  to  improve  the  economy  of 
this  country  because  the  man  when  he  gets  out  will  be  better 
equipped  mentally  and  skillwise. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  would  like  to  think  more  about  it.  ^ 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  should  be  costed  out  to  determme  whether 
it  would  bo  practical. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  few  questions.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  your  testimony  but  I 
reviewed  your  statement.  One  of  the  questions  that  comes  to  my 
mind  of  course  is  the  total  cost  of  this  program  because  we  see  in 
the  defense  area  generally  a  shifting  in  percentage  of  cost  of  per- 
sonnel versus  R.  &  D.  and  procurement  of  equipment  until  we  are 
reaching— I  have  seen  50  percent  or  more  personnel  cost.  As  we 
keep  doing  these  things  we  are  going  to  have  fewer  and  fewer  dol- 
lars to  put  into  R.  &  D.  and  procurement  while  in  the  worst  scenar- 
io the  ratios  are  much  the  other  way  because  of  very  low  personnel 
cost,  a  draft,  minimal  pay,  that  sort  of  thing,  not  that  we  can  do 
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that.  But  I  am  wondering,  do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good  to 
look  at  the  present  program  but  to  make  the  contribution  by  the 
individual  before  taxes.  In  other  words,  to  give  a  tax-free  contribu- 
tion then  rather  than  after  taxes.  Would  this  have  more  incentive 
to  participate? 

Mr.  HucK.  I  think  it  would  have  some  effect  because  it  would 
raise  the  value  of  the  benefit  to  the  individual.  If  pretax  contribu- 
tion would  be  of  more  value,  and  I  think  we  would  see  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  participants  in  the  program.  What  the  size  of 
that  increase  would  be  is  difficult  to  estimate  now.  I  could  not  say, 
but  I  think  it  would  have  some  effect. 

Mr.  Hale.  The  tax  brackets  for  junior  enlisted  personnel  are 
typically  low,  so  I  am  not  sure  the  tax  benefits  would  be  large.  But 
you  raise  an  interesting  thought  in  suggesting  that  we  make  the 
existing^  VEAP  program  either  less  contributory  or  noncontribu- 
tory,  whether  by  providing  a  tax  benefit  or  by  reducing  or  eliminat- 
mg  the  contribution  at  least  for  certain  skills.  I  think  that  is  a 
notion  you  might  want  to  consider. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  That  is  the  other  line  of  questioning  I  want  to 
pursue,  the  flexibility. 

It  looks  like  we  are  taking  a  lot  of  money  and  throwing  it  at  the 
problem  where  when  you  get  into  recruiting  maybe  you  don't  have 
a  shortage  of  riflemen  but  you  have  a  shortage  of  a  particular  skill. 
That  is  what  the  bonus  arrangement  has  been  targeted  at.  The 
more  critical  the  skill  the  larger  the  bonus. 
Could  this  program  be  targeted  in  a  similar  manner? 
Mr.  HucK.  We  think  it  can.  The  so^alled  "ultra-VEAP"  program 
that  the  Army  is  using  now  is  structured  in  such  a  manner.  DOD 
provides  kickers  and  supplemental  benefits  targeted  on  critical 
skills.  Thus,  individuals  who  enlist  in  a  particular  skill  that  the 
Army  considers  critical  receive  larger  benefits.  Structuring  the  pro- 
gram in  such  a  way  makes  sense  if  it  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
recruiting  incentive. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  What  about  only  using  the  program  for  services  that 
are  having  recruiting  problems?  Assume  that  the  Army  is  where 
the  recruiting  problems  lie  but  the  Air  Force  is  meeting  quotas.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  apply  the  program  only  say  to  the 
Army  or  the  Army  and  the  Navy  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  HucK.  I  have  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  such  an  ap- 
proach, more  on  political  and  equity  grounds  than  because  of  its  re- 
cruiting incentive  effects.  I  think  from  an  analytical  standpoint  it 
makes  sense  to  concentrate  benefits  in  the  areas  with  the  most 
critical  shortfalls.  From  an  equity  standpoint,  I  think  you  might 
have  some  difficulty  denying  eligibility  to  the  Air  Force,  since  it 
has  some  skill  needs  as  well. 

Mr.  Hale.  Given  the  concerns  Mr.  Huck  has  raised,  vou  might 
want  to  determine  eligibility  by  skill  area  rather  than  by  service. 
While  the  recruiting  incentive  effects  could  be  similar,  such  an  ap- 
proach might  be  preferable  on  equity  grounds. 

Mr.  MoNTCOMERv.  Would  the  centleman  yield.  I  am  told— and 
testimony  bears  this  out— one  of  the  worst  programs  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  all  educational  programs 
we  have  had  which  the  Veterans'  Administration  administers— and 
which  we  want  them  to  continue  to  administer— that  the  VEAP 
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program  has  been  very  bad,  small  participation,  the  number  of  de- 
faults-^n't  keep  the  record  straight.  It  lust  has  not  worked  well. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  this  legislation  for 
some  time  now  but  as  I  recall  this  is  active  only.  It  would  not  apply 
to  Reserves 

What  would  your  feeling  be—we  have  serious  Reserve  recruiting 
problems  as  well—perhaps  consideripg  this  in  some  modified  form 
at  least  for  certain  skills  in  Reserve  duty. 

Mr.  HucK,  I  believe  Mr.  Montgomery  has  mtroduced  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1400  that  would  provide  a  Reserve  benefit.  I  think  in 
some  respects  that  may  be  more  effective  than  active  duty  benefit. 

Allowing  people  to  use  their  benefits  and  attend  Kchool  while 
they  are  in  the  military  might  be  a  good  recruiting  incentive.  You 
would  have  to  weigh  the  costs  against  the  benefits  of  the  program 
to  see  how  cost  effective  it  would  be. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  My  final  question,  is  on  the  cost  and  transferability. 
This  was  one  of  the  areas  that  concerned  me  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Veterans'  Committee. 

Do  you  have  figures  that  vou  can  submit  for  the  record  that 
would  show  what  this  would  add,  with  and  without,  and  about 
what  the  cost  would  be?  .  .     r  ^i. 

Mr.  HucK.  We  would  be  glad  to  provide  that  information  for  the 
record.  We  have  submitted  a  cost  estimate  of  H.R.  1400  to  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  which  includes  the  cost  of  the 
transferability  provision.  If  I  recall  correctly,  about  40  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  absorbed  by  the  transferability 
provision.  I  think  in  1994,  for  example,  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram would  $3.3  billion,  of  which  40  percent  would  be  attributable 
to  transferability. 

If  you  would  like  specific  figures  we  would  be  glad  to  submit 
them  for  the  record.  .  -r 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  should  be  corrected.  Are  you  saying  it 
you  index  the  program;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HucK.  Under  that  estimate. 

Mr.  MoNTCOMERY.  $3.3  billion  is  indexed? 

IVIr  HucK  Y^s  sir 

Mr!  Montgomery.  This  might  be  a  weakness  in  our  bill  but  it 
does  not  have  indexing  in  it  so  I  wanted  to  make  that  point.  Our 
bill  does  not  index.  ^  ^      .  , 

Mr.  HucK.  Under  the  official  estimate  we  provided,  costs  by  1994 
would  be  $1.4  billion.  The  $3.3  billion  figure  derives  from  other  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Wincup. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  A  couple  questions. 

Your  assumption  that  a  bill  would  increase  high  quality  enlist- 
ments by  10  to  15  percent  across  the  board,  is  that  an  average  of 
the  services  or  will  some  services  do  better  and  some  do  less  or 
have  you  looked  at  that  issue  as  to  whether  some  will  do  better  or 
less? 

Mr.  HucK.  That  is  an  average  across  the  services.  We  think  that, 
if  a  standard  benefit  were  offered  by  all  the  services,  the  response 
rate  would  be  influenced  significantly  by  the  required  enlistment 
term.  If,  for  example,  the  Air  Force  required  a  4-  to  6-year  enlist- 
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inent  to  earn  the  same  benfit  as  the  Army  offered  for  a  3-  or  4- 
year,  or  possibly  even  a  2-year  enlistment,  the  response  rate  in  the 
Air  Force  may  be  lower  So  results  would  depend  in  part  on  how 
the  benefit  is  structured.  Our  estimate  of  a  10-  to  15-percent  in- 
crease in  high-quality  enlistments  is  an  overall,  servicewide  projec- 
tion. Actual  response  rates  might  be  lower  in  the  Air  Force  and  a 
little  higher  in  the  Army,  because  of  the  Air  Force's  longer  re- 
quired enlistment  term. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  The  1981  recruiting  results  seem  to  be  better  than 
anticipated.  What  in  your  view  does  that  do  in  terms  of  necessity  of 
something  in  addition  to  a  pay  increase  to  assist  the  recruiting? 

Mr.  HucK,  I  think  it  lessens  the  justification  for  additional  incen- 
tives such  as  educational  benefits  if  they  are  intended  primarily  as 
a  recruiting  incentive.  So,  to  the  extent  recruiting  results  in  the 
outyears  are  as  favorable  as  they  have  been  in  1981,  I  would  say 
the  justification  for  such  a  program  would  be  less  obvious. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  questions 
for  the  record. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  witness  to  be  an- 
swered for  the  record:] 

Question  Since  recruiting  in  the  Selected  Reserves  is  also  a  problem,  would  it  be 
appropriate  to  provide  educational  assistance  inducements,  although  at  a  lower  rate, 
to  reserve  enlistees? 

Answer  A  generous  educational  benefits  program  may  actually  prove  a  more  at- 
tractive enlistment  incentive  for  the  Selected  Reserve  than  for  the  Active^luty 
forces  Our  testimony  noted  that  one  of  the  miyor  difficulties  in  designing  a  pro- 


quired  only  six  months  of  active-duty  training  and  permitted  reservists  to  attend 
college  while  serving  in  the  Selected  Reserve  could  overcome  this  barrier  and  prove 
to  be  an  attractive  recruiting  incentive.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  such  a  program  should 
be  compared  to  that  of  other  available  incentives,  such  as  enlistment  bonuses  for 
the  reserves. 

Question  Shouldn't  there  really  be  two  different  philosophies  for  establishing  an 
educational  assistance  program  (1)  a  reward  for  service  and  to  assist  m  the  read- 
justment to  civilian  life  or  (2)  to  assist  in  recruiting  and  retaining  personnel  for  the 

u-  u^^i.  1  ^      design  of  any  educational  assistance  program  be  affected  by 

which  philt^phy  the  program  is  based  on?  For  example,  as  a  reward  for  service, 
everyone  who  serves  should  get  it  However,  as  a  recruiting  tool,  perhaps  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  focus  the  program  on  the  problem  areas. 

Answer  Past  G  I  Bill  benefit  programs  have  had  as  their  underlying  philosophy  a 
reward  for  service,  especially  during  wartime,  and  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
former  military  personnel  in  reac^usting  to  civilian  life.  Under  a  peacetime  volun- 
teer military  that  has  granted  large  increases  in  compensation  and  other  benefits  to 
the  firstterm  force,  the  need  for  further  rewards  for  service  or  more  generous  read- 
justment benefits  can  be  questioned. 

An  educational  benefit  that  is  intended  primarily  as  a  recruiting  incentive  would 
differ  radically  m  design  from  prior  G,I  Bills.  Placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  re- 
cruiting incentive  aspects  of  a  program  would  suggest  greater  targeting  of  the  bene- 
fits and  possibly  the  exclusion  of  some  groups  from  participation  in  the  program. 
Thus,  as  we  noted  in  oui  testimony,  an  educational  benefit  designed  primarily  as  a 
recruiting  incentive  would  most  appropriately  be  targeted  toward  those  skill  areas 
and  services  with  the  most  critical  manpower  shortages. 

A  related  concern  is  that  a  fixed,  across-the-board  benefit  offered  to  all  recruits, 
regardl^  of  service  or  skill,  could  have  adverse  competitive  effects  by  drawing 
qualified  recruita  into  already  attractive  skills  or  services  and  away  from  less  desir- 
able occupations  with  manpower  shortages. 

Question  What  do  the  "-c^siJl*?  of  your  study  tell  you  about  program  offering  trans- 
ferability of  entit.vr.vMt  to  dependents  as  a  retention  tool?  Is  transferability  a  good 
investment  for  improving  retention? 
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Answer.  Aa  we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony,  we  have  yet  to  complete  our  analysia 
of  the  co«t  and  retention  efTecta  of  a  transferability  provision,  but  we  can  ofTer  a  tew 
insighta  into  the  efficiency  of  such  a  provision  as  a  retention  tool.       ,      ,  - 

First,  if  thb  intention  of  a  transferability  provision  is  to  mitigate  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  retention  of  an  earned  educational  benefit,  the  need  for  such  a  large-scale 
and  expensive  approach  becomes  suspect  in  light  of  CBO's  findings  that  a  new  «lu> 
cationnl  benefit  comparable  to  Vietnam^ra  Gl  Bill  levels  should  not  severely  affect 
first-term  retention.  Providing  additional  reenlistment  bonuses  or  cash-conversion 
privileges  for.eamed  benefits  might  be  a  less  costly  way  to  offset  any  adverse  reten- 
tion effects  of  the  program.  - 

Second,  when  compared  to  other  incentives,  such  as  reenlistment  bonuses,  trans- 
ferability may  not  prove  to  be  a  good  retention  tool.  Transferability  lacks  the  flexi- 
bility and  targeting  features  of  reenlistment  bonuses.  Assuming  that  military  pay 
raises  remain  comparable  to  those  in  the  private  sector,  retention  problems  should 
be  limited  to  specific  skills  and  possibly  to  specific  geographic  locations,  problems 
that  could  more  effectively  be  handled  with  reenlistment  bonuses. 

Third,  a  fundamental  and  yet  unanswered  question  concerns  the  retention  power 
of  a  transferability  provision.  The  attractiveness  of  the  benefit  depends  not  only  on 
its  maximum  dollar  value  but  also  on  a  careerist's  expectations  about  the  extent 
and  timing  of  its  use.  The  most  immediate  benefactor  in  most  cases  would  be  the 
service  m-smber's  spouse,  although  Census  data  reveal  that  only  slightly  more  than 
5  percent  of  married  women  between  the  aaes  of  25  and  34  attend  college  or  gradu- 
ate school  either  full  or  part  time.  It  is  likely  that  most  eligible  spouses  would  be  at 
least  25  yean  old,  given  that  a  minimum  of  ten  years'  active  duty  would  be  required 
under  a  bill  such  as  H.R  1400  before  the  benefit  could  be  transferred.  The  use  of 
the  program  by  dependent  children  would  appear  to  be  even  further  delayed.  Most 
active^uty  personnel  would  be  at  or  very  close  to  retirement  age  before  their 
earned  benefit  could  be  utilized  by  their  dependent  children  of  postsecondary  school 
age.  Thus,  the  benefit  must  act  as  a  draw  to  retirement  before  its  use  can  be  real- 
ized by  dependent  children.  Unlike  a  reenlistment  bonus,  the  potential  first-term 
rcenlistee  cannot  realistically  expect  to  cash  in  or  the  benefit  until  very  close  to  re- 
tirement How  effective  a  proposal  such  as  this  would  be  as  a  first-term,  or  even 
subsequent,  reenlistment  tool  thus  remains  open  to  question.  . 

Questioju  If  an  educational  assistance  program  is  considered  necessary  to  assist 
recruiting  and  retention,  should  it  be  provided  to  officers  as  well  as  enlisted  person- 

'  Answer.  While  equity  concerns  may  argue  for  extending  eligibility  for  art  least  a 
minimum  benefit  to  all  military  personnel,  an  educational  benefit  program  struc- 
tured as  a  recruiting  incentive  would  most  appropriately  be  targeted  on  those  areas 
with  the  most  critical  shortfalls.  Officer  recruiting  problems  are  limited  to  just  a 
few  skills.  Thus,  strict  application  of  this  principle  would  suggest  that  officers  be 
excluded  from  a  targeted  educational  benefits  program.  If  a  minimum  across-the- 
board  benefit  proves  necessary,  then  supplemental  benefits  could  be  offered  to  en- 
courage service  in  shortage  skills,  thus  offering  a  given  service  or  set  of  occupations 
a  competitive  advantage  over  the  remainder  of  the  force. 

Question,  Do  the  projections  for  Navy  and  Air  Force  recruiting  in  the  next  few 
years  indicate  a  problem  as  in  the  case  of  the  Army?  If  not,  is  it  appropriate  to  in- 
clude these  services  in  any  new  educational  program  that  is  designed  solely  to  assist 
recruiting?    .  .  . 

Answer.  Provided  the  principle  of  pay  comoarability  is  retained,  the  services 
other  than  the  Army  should  be  able  to  sustain  their  current  levels  of  quality  enlist- 
ments without  substantial  additional  incentives.  This  is  because  they  are  well 
within  the  limits  established  by  the  Congress  for  Category  IV  recruits.  At  a  mini- 
mum, then,  an  educational  benefit  program  structured  as  a  recruiting  incentive 
should  offer  a  competitive  advantage  to  the  Army.  Yet,  based  on  1981  recruiting  re- 
sults, even  the  Army  mav  not  have  recruiting  problems  in  the  next  several  years 
provided  that  end  strengths  do  not  increase.  .  „  „  . ^ 

Questioru  Could  you  expand  more  on  the  estimated  costs  of  H.R.  1400  m  it  passed 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee?  If  the  Congress  were  to  index  the  benefits 
to  the  cost  of  living,  how  much  would  your  estimate  change?  What  would  be  the 
difference  in  your  estimate  for  the  future  coats  if  current  dollars  instead  of  constant 

^^An^er.'rhe  ccSst  estimate  of  H.R.  140O  prepared  by  CBQ  for  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  showed  outlays  in  current  dollars  fnx)wing  from  5225  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  to  $1.4  billion  by  fiscal  year  1994  under  one  of  four  plausible  eco- 
nomic and  policy  scenarios.  The  scenario  underlying  this  estimate  envisions  an  ex- 
panding economy  (after  adjusting  for  inflation),  which,  given  historical  experience 
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with  the  Vietnam-era  G  L  Bill,  would  tend  to  discourage  training  in  favor  of  employ- 
ment Moreover,  this  scenario  asumes  the  monthly  stipend  would  remain  constant 
over  the  entire  forecast  p^iod,  which  would  permit  inflation  to  erode  its  purchasing 
power.  Again,  based  upon  Vietnam-era  G.I.  Bill  experience,  the  adverse  effects  of 
^'J}?^.**?"  ^  reduce  veteran  training  rates.  The  economic  scenario  supporting  or 
ofTicial  cost  estimate  produced  the  lowest  program  cost  of  the  four  economic  scenar- 
ios examined. 

If  the  benefit  were  indexed  to  inflation,  as  assumed  in  the  three  other  economic 
scenarios  supplied  to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  CBO  estimates  that 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  veterans  would  choose  to  train  by  1994  as  forecast 
VJ?co  J  scenario  ^-scd  to  derive  our  official  estimate.  Even  measured  in  constant 
1982  dollars,  the  addition  of  an  indexing  provision  would  more  than  double  the  cost 
of  the  legislation  Should  the  economy  not  turn  in  such  a  robust  performance  over 
the  next  decade,  subsidized  veteran  training  would  become  relatively  more  attrac- 
tive, and  costs  would  therefore  rise. 

Under  an  economic  scenario  that  assumes  essentially  no  improvement  in  the  un- 
employment rate,  no  growth  in  the  economy,  and  fully  indexed  benefits,  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  H.R.  1400  in  constant  fiscal  year  1982  dollars  would  reach 
$3  3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Expressed  in  then«year  dollars  and  using  CBO's  infla* 
tion  estimates,  costs  would  grow  from  $303  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  $7.3  billion 
by  fiscal  year  1994.  thus,  depending  on  the  performance  of  the  economy  and  wheth* 
er  the  benefit  is  fully  indexed  for  inflation,  CEO  estimates  the  costs  of  H.R.  1400  in 
then-year  dollars  could  range  from  $1.4  billion  to  $7.3  billion  by  fiscal  year  1994. 
About  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  bill  can  be  attributed  to  the  transferability  pro- 
vision; another  .50  percent  of  costs  are  attributable  to  post'service  use  of  earned 
benefits  As  part  of  its  final  report  to  this  Subcommittee  on  the  subject  of  military 
educational  benefits,  CBO  will  refine  its  costs  estimate  of  certain  provisions  of  H.R 
1400,  including  transferability. 

Question  Although  there  is  a  reasonable  concern  about  the  disincentive  to  reten- 
tion of  an  educational  assistance  program  not  altered  to  address  retention,  is  in- 
creased turnover  really  a  problem  in  the  Army  situation  with  a  huge  shortage  in 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve? 

Answer  Any  assessment  of  the  acceptable  level  of  active-duty  turnover  should  be 
made  in  the  context  of  the  total  force,  which  includes  both  active-duty  and  reserve 
manpower  An  educational  benefit  structured  primarily  as  a  recruiting  incentive 
would  increase  active-duty  first-term  separations,  which  in  turn  would  drive  up 
training  and  related  costs  But  the  educational  benefit  would  also  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  of  pretrained  manpower  for  the  Selected  and  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serves The  improvements  in  reserve  recruiting  must  be  weighed  against  both  the 
higher  activoKluty  turnover  costs  and  the  costs  of  alternative  incentives— like  enlist- 
ment bonuses— that  could  also  be  used  to  increase  the  size  of  the  reserves. 

Queseion  In  your  statement  (page  4),  you  mentioned  that  almost  two-thirds  of  vet- 
erans eligible  for  the  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  have  used  some  of  their  benefits.  Many, 
however,  used  only  a  small  portion,  often  on  a  part-time  basis.  Of  the  total  entitle- 
{nent  to  date  for  Vietnam-era  veterans,  what  percentage  has  actually  been  used? 
Would  you  project  the  benefits  under  anv  new  program  would  have  a  similar  rate  of 
usage''  Were  transferability  to  be  enac  J,  particularly  for  the  spouse  and  children, 
I  assume  the  percentage  of  available  benefits  used  would  be  quite  high.  Do  you  have 
an  estimate  of  what  that  figure  might  be? 

Answer  While  on  average  about  two-thirdfl  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  used 
some  of  their  G I  Bill  benefits,  the  percentage  does  vary  according  to  the  education- 
al level  attained  at  the  time  of  the  service  member's  separation  from  th.  military. 
As  Table  1  shows,  the  percentage  of  enlisted  separatees  who  have  used  some  or  all 
of  their  G I  Bill  benefits  increases  with  their  educational  level  at  the  time  of  sepa- 
instance.  57  percent  of  non-high-school-graduate  enlisted  separations  in 
1971  had  used  some  of  their  G.I  Bill  benefits  by  December  1980,  whiie  69  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  and  76  percent  of  those  with  some  postsecondary  education 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  benefits.  About  65  percent  of  officers,  who  typically 
hold  a  college  degree  at  the  time  of  separation,  had  used  some  of  their  G  I  Bill 
benefits. 
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TABLE  1.  PWCENTAGE  OF  ELIGIBLE  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  WHO  USED  Gl  BILL  BENEFITS  THROUGH 

DECEMBER  1980 
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Officef    

Sourtc  Tabubtxm  (repvtd  fcv  C80  by  the  Wwje  Kiflfwref  teU  Oentef  from  jn  extract  c<  ineijed  mfttary  and  vttiran  rrordJ. 

Table  2  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  proportion  of  the  earned  entitlement  used  by 
eligible  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The  data  show  that  43  percent  of  eligible  veterans 
who  have  trained  under  the  G.I.  Bill  have  used  less  than  one<iuarter  of  their  bene- 
fits, while  only  10  percent  used  all  of  their  benefits. 

TABLE  2.  PERCENTAGE  OF  Gl  BILL  ENTITLEMENT  USED  BY  ELIGIBLE  VIETNAM^ RA  VETERANS 
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Vfttfjns*  AAiwstratJon  for  the  House  Cocmrttee  on  Vtttfara'  Miin,  97:1  ^V.  1. 19^1). 

Utilization  rates  under  a  new  educational  benefit  program  would  depend  on  sever- 
al factors.  For  example,  benefit  levels  higher  than  the  current  Vietnam-era  G.I.  Bill 
rate  would  likely  encourage  additional  training.  Also,  as  noted  from  the  data  on 
Table  1,  the  aggregate  utilization  rate  will  vary  depending  on  the  educational  com- 
position of  the  veterans  group.  If  a  new  G.I,  Bill  program  succeeds  in  upgrading  the 
quality  of  enlisted  accessions,  utilization  rates  could  be  expected  to  mcrease.  Tlie 
state  of  the  economy  and  whether  or  not  the  benefit  is  indexed  on  inflation  will  also 
bear  significantly  on  future  utilization  rates.  A  stagnant  or  declming  economy 
would  tend  to  encourage  training  over  employment,  thus  raising  G.I.  Bill  utilization. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fixed  benefit  level  not  indexed  to  inflation  would  tend  to  de- 
crease utilization  rates  as  the  purchasing  poorer  of  the  benefit  declined  over  time. 

CBO  is  preparing  a  special  analysis  of  the  cost  and  likely  utilization  of  the  trans- 
ferability provision  under  H.B.  1400.  While  our  analysis  is  not  yet  complete,  our  pre- 
liminary results  indicate  that  the  provision  could  increase  the  long-run  (steady- 
state)  utilization  of  all  earned  benefits  by  more  than  40  percent  For  example,  under 
the  Vietnam-era  G.I.  Bill,  about  65  percent  of  eligible  veterans  used  on  average  40 
percent  of  their  earned  benefits,  which  amounts  to  an  expenditure  of  26  percent 
(0.65  X  0.40)  of  all  benefits  earned  by  both  training  and  nontraining  G.I.-Bill-eligible 
veterans.  Under  a  transferability  provision,  CBO  estimates  that  75  percent  of  eligi- 
ble veterans  would  use  or  transfer  to  their  dependents  about  50  percent  of  their 
earned  benefits.  This  would  result  in  an  expenditure  of  37  percent  of  all  earned 
benefits,  or  an  increase  of  about  40  percent  over  utilization  rates  under  a  G.I.  Bill 
without  a  transferability  provision. 

Mr.  Nichols,  Thank  you»  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Secretary^  I  believe  the  committee  would  want  me  to  recog- 
nize that  this  is  the  first  formal  session  that  you  have  had  with  us 
and  we  certainly  welcome  you  here. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  KORB,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  MANPOWER,  RESERVE  AFFAIRS  AND 
LOGISTICS 

Mr.  KoRB,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
administration's  position  on  educational  benefits  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Educational  assistance,  or  a  return  to  a  GI  bill,  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Defense  Department. 

The  administration  supports  educational  benefits  for  military 
members.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  all  are  on  record  in  favor  of  some  tjrpe  of  edu- 
cational benefit  for  service  m'^mbers.  The  administration  has  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  some  type  of  educational  assistance  program 
but  we  have  not  proposed  or  endorsed  a  particular  program,  pend- 
ing a  review  of  this  subject  by  the  military  manpower  task  force, 
our  own  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  1981  educational  assistance 
test  program,  and  an  assessment  of  the  dramatically  improved  re- 
cruiting and  retention  statistics  of  1981. 

Education  benefits  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation.  DOD  offers 
many  other  incentives  as  well.  Enlistment  bonuses  up  to  $5,000  can 
be  used  to  recruit  for  hard-to-fill  specialties.  We  have  requested  au- 
thority to  pay  higher  enlistment  bonuses  and  make  smaller  bonus 
payments  available  to  those  who  enlist  for  less  than  4  years.  Keen- 
listment  bonuses  are  also  availablo  to  alleviate  shortages  in  select- 
ed skills,  Reenlistment  bonuses  do  not  exceed  $16,000  except  for  nu- 
clear qualified  personnel  in  the  Navy  who  can  receive  up  to 
$20,000,  Other  pay  and  allowances  include  such  items  as  overseas 
station  allowances,  separation  pay,  sea  pay,  hazardous  duty  pay, 
and  the  variable  housing  allowance. 

Before  discussing  the  results  from  the  Department's  fiscal  year 
1981  educational  test  program  and  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
you  are  considering,  H.R.  1400,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  the 
Department  does  and  does  not  desire  in  an  education  assistance 
program. 

First:  The  Defense  Department  is  interested  in  an  educational 
program  to  encourage  both  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  high 
quality  personnel  for  the  Active  and  Reserve  total  force.  In  no  way, 
however,  should  it  be  construed  that  the  enactment  of  a  permanent 
education  program  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  conscription.  The 
old  GI  bill  was  enacted  in  response  to  the  draft  and  used  as  a  read- 
justment benefit  for  the  military.  A  new  educational  program  will 
be  enacted  in  response  to  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  used  by  the 
services  in  the  best  way  possible,  as  a  tool  to  help  their  recruiting 
and  retention  needs. 

These  two  needs,  however,  are  often  conflicting:  How  can  we  en- 
courage young  persons  to  perform  military  service  to  earn  special 
educational  benefits  and  then,  only  a  few  years  later,  discourage 
them  from  leaving  the  service  in  order  to  use  these  benefits? 

Will  an  offer  of  educational  benefits  be  enough  to  convince 
young,  bright  people  to  enter  military  service?  How  much  should 
this  benefit  be  worth  and  how  should  the  member  be  able  to  use  it? 
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We  need  to  tailor  educational  benefit  programs  to  retain  those 
personnel  who  are  most  needed  by  the  services.  In-service  use  of 
these  benefits,  which  has  been  very  popular,  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  limited  amount  of  time  available  to  many 
members 

All  of  the  services  offer  programs  that  p^rovide  an  educational 
leave  of  absence  to  selected  individuals  who  are  nearing  degree 
completion.  Unfortunately,  eligibility  for  these  programs  must  be 
restricted  since  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  all  those  interested  to  be 
absent  from  military  duty. 

Transferability,  another  proposed  retention  tool,  raises  other 
questions.  If  this  benefit  is  offered  early  in  a  member's  career,  he 
or  she  is  less  likely  to  have  dependents  to  take  advantage  of  it;  if  it 
is  offered  later,  it  is  a  wasted  benefit  since  members  typically  have 
made  their  career  decisions.  In  addition,  several  equity  issues  are 
posed:  Should  we  offer  dependents  benefits  that  previously  v/ere 
available  only  to  members  or  their  survivors,  and  should  depend- 
ents who  have  never  served  in  the  military  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits as  those  who  actually  do  serve  their  country? 

Second:  The  Department  must  be  fiscally  responsible  to  the  tax- 
payer. An  across-tne-board  educational  assistance  entitlement  to  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  could  cost  anywhere  from  $2  to  $5 
billion  annually.  These  sums  might  be  well  spent  if  they  contribute 
to  the  recruitment  and  retention  goals  for  a  viable  and  healthy  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  But  the  Defense  Department  cannot  support  such 
expenditures  if  they  do  not  help  us  recruit  and  retain  the  person- 
nel ve  need.  Recent  deliberations  about  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget  have  reinforced  this  point. 

To  lead  the  way  toward  development  of  an  educational  program 
that  will  benefit  the  All- Volunteer  Force,  Congress  authorized  the 
Defense  Department  to  conduct  in  fiscal  year  1981  a  1 -year  test  of 
several  different  types  of  educational  assistance:  Noncontributory 
programs  of  different  amounts,  one  of  which  provides  for  transfera- 
bility and  cash-out;  a  contributory  program  with  large  Department 
of  Defense  monetary  add-ons  or  kickers;  and  loan  repayment.  We 
have  enthusiastically  implemented  this  test  program  by  offering 
different  types  of  educational  benefits  in  different  areas  of  the 
country  to  qualified  individuals  in  all  the  services. 

It  would  have  been  easier  to  "sell"  the  same  educational  benefit 
package  to  all  recruits.  But  that  would  not  have  told  us  anything 
about  the  comparative  appeal  of  different  educational  benefits.  Al- 
though the  test  has  made  life  more  complicated  for  our  recruiters, 
we  are  now  beginning  to  get  results  from  this  collective  effort. 

Last  June,  we  received  a  briefing  on  the  test  results  from  the 
Rand  Corp.,  our  major  contractor.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Rand  also  presented  the  same  briefing  to  con- 
gressional staff.  I  understand  that  CBO  has  invited  Rand  to  present 
a  further,  more  comprehensive  briefing  for  congressional  personnel 
on  October  2. 

Briefly,  let  me  summarize  the  results  to  date  of  the  test  program, 
and  indicate  our  future  plans  with  regard  to  the  test.  We  have 
been  monitoring  the  recruiting  effects  of  the  test  program  since  De- 
cember of  last  year.  All  sei-vices  have  participated  in  the  test  pro- 
gram, but  the  Army  has  had  the  broadest  set  of  occupational  spe- 
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cialties  eligible  for  the  test.  We  now  have  8  months*  worth  of  data, 
and  trends  that  appeared  early  in  the  test  period  have  remained 
unchanged  throughout  Our  findings  suggest  that  the  Army's  gen- 
erous VEAP  kickers  combined  with  the  wider  range  of  skills  from 
which  to  choose  have  expanded  the  Army's  market  for  high-quality 
recruits  without  adversely  affecting  recruiting  in  the  other  serv- 
ices. 

The  recruiting  test  data  also  indicate  that  the  educational  bene- 
fits have  been  effective  in  steering  high-quality  Army  recruits  into 
hard-to-fill  skills.  I  expect  Rand's  October  briefing  to  discuss  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  benefits  in  the  other  services. 

Results  from  the  other  test  program  options,  sections  901  and  903 
of  last  year's  authorization  act,  are  less  clearcut  at  this  time.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have  increased  their  num- 
bers of  high-quality  recruits  under  both  programs.  The  Army,  how- 
ever, has  not  benefited  to  any  significant  degree  from  either  pro- 
gram. That  is,  no  more  high-quality  recruits  seem  to  have  enlisted 
in  the  Army  under  the  test  programL  than  have  enlisted  under  the 
Army's  program  of  contributory  VEAP  and  small  kickers,  a  combi- 
nation that  has  not  previously  had  a  major  impact  on  recruiting. 

We  have  also  conducted  two  youth  surveys.  The  surveys  meas- 
ured awareness  of  the  test  opportunities  and  the  likely  response  of 
potential  recruits  to  different  levels  of  benefits.  Preliminary  tabula- 
tions of  the  survey  responses  indicate  that  the  test  was  implement- 
ed effectively  by  all  services.  Information  from  these  surveys  will 
be  included  in  Rand's  October  briefing. 

Finally,  we  are  conducting  a  test  of  the  effect  of  educational 
benefits  on  retention,  to  evaluate  the  appeal  of  transferability.  As  I 
noted  in  my  third  quarterly  report  to  Congress  on  the  educational 
assistance  test  program,  results  of  the  retention  test  have  been  dis- 
appointing in  that  few  members  have  reenlisted  under  the  test  pro- 
grams The  retention  test  will  continue  through  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  I  intend  to  examine  all  the  data  carefully  before  reaching 
a  conclusion  on  the  merits  of  educational  assistance  as  a  retention 
incentive. 

On  the  basis  of  our  results  to  date,  I  can  say  that  the  issue  of 
educational  benefits  has  major  potential  for  affecting  military  man- 
power management  Like  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  we  be- 
lieve that  post-sei-vice  educational  assistance  programs  create  a  re- 
tention disincentive  once  a  member  has  earned  his  basic  entitle- 
ment. We  do  not  know  how  effectively  we  can  offset  this  disincen- 
tive with  features  such  as  transferability.  Also,  like  CBO,  we  be- 
lieve that  overall  recruiting  would  improve  under  a  comprehensive 
educational  assistance  program,  although  we  are  less  confident 
than  CBO  that  the  gains  in  recruiting  would  outweigh  the  losses  in 
retention.  In  addition,  our  test  results  raise  the  issue  of  possible 
inter-Service  effects:  A  uniform  benefit  could  have  adverse  impacts 
on  the  Army,  the  service  that  has  the  most  persistent  recruit  qual- 
ity problem. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  legislation  you 
are  considering  today,  H.R.  1400.  The  Department  testified  in 
March  of  this  year  on  an  earlier  version  of  H.R.  1400  that  was  then 
before  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
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The  Department  continues  to  believe  that  it  is  premature  to  con- 
sider enactment  of  H.R.  1400  at  this  time.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  basic  benefit  levels  in  the  proposed  bill  are  adequate  to  encour- 
age recruitment  or  are  too  costly.  We  do  not  know  at  this  time 
whether  the  bill's  supplemental  benefit  will  actually  encourage 
those  whom  we  need  most  and  who  are  in  critical  skills  to  remam 
in  service  beyond  their  minimum  obligations.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation provides  benefits  to  officers  who  usually  have  an  advanced 
educational  degree,  that  in  many  circumstances  has  already  been 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  general,  we  have  no 
problem  in  recruiting  officers  although  there  are  some  problems  in 
retaining  pilots,  nuclear  officers  and  engineers. 

The  Department  does  not  need  H.R.  1400's  statutory  authority 
for  an  educational  leave  of  absence.  The  services  already  have  the 
authority  to  grant  such  absences. 

We  cannot  yet  comment  on  the  transferability  and  loan  forgive- 
ness provisions  of  H.R.  1400.  Our  final  test  results  will  give  us  in- 
formation on  the  ;alue  that  members  place  on  transferability  and 
loan  repayment,  so  that  such  provisions  can  be  written  into  law 
with  more  knowledge  and  certainty  about  their  effectiveness. 

We  must  come  to  terms  with  the  problem  of  what  new  benefits, 
if  any,  will  be  made  available  to  those  members  who  are  currently 
eligible  to  receive  the  old  GI  bill,  VEAP,  or  the  test  program  bene- 
fits. Should  those  who  were  drafted  and  fought  in  a  war  receive 
fewer  benefits  than  a  peacetime  volunteer?  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  these  equity  issues  and  the  administrative  costs 
implicit  in  administering  four  separate  educational  programs  for 
military  personnel. 

In  summary,  the  Department  believes  that  the  current  test  pro- 
gram will  yield  information  that  is  essential  to  the  drafting  of  a 
permanent  educational  assistance  program.  A  permanent  educa- 
tion program  will  also  be  a  topic  addressed  by  the  Military  Man- 
power Task  Force,  which  is  already  at  work.  We  ask  that  you  delay 
action  on  such  a  program  until  early  next  year,  when  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  analyzed  the  test  results  and  submitted  its  proposal 
for  a  permanent  educational  program  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  supports  an  extension  of  the 
current  Veterans*  Educational  Assistance  program,  the  VEAP.  The 
President  sent  this  recommendation  to  the  Congress  on  May  30, 
1981,  and  it  is  supported  by  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  hope  we  can  work  together  to  develop  a  program  of  educational 
assistance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  will  enhance  the 
total  force  and  benefit  society  at  large. 

Thank  you  and  I  am  now  ready  for  questions. 

Mr.  Nici£OiJS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  going  to  depart  a 
little  from  the  subject  this  morning  to  make  inquiries,  since  you 
are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  participate  in  the  discussions 
that  have  been  held  the  last  few  days  with  the  President  and  other 
members  of  his  administrative  staff  relative  to  defense  spending 
cuts?  Were  you  a  party  to  that? 

Mr.  KoRB.  I  guess  you  could  say  I  was  indirectly  involved. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  I  would  hope  so.  I  certainly  hope  that  is  the  case.  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  you  what  programs  have  been  decided  to  be 
cut  and  which  are  not  going  to  be  cut  but  I  would  ask  you,  can  you 
tell  the  committee  if  there  is  any  thought  being  given  to  reducing 
personnel  items?  I  am  thinking  about  specifically  military  pay. 

Mr.  KoRB.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  knowledge  none  of  the  discus- 
sions have  considered  that  as  an  option  to  meet  whatever  projected 
spending  levels  might  be  given  us.  There  was  no  thought  given  to 
reducing  military  pay  in  any  of  the  options.  \ 

Mr.  Nichols.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  those  decisions  are 
not  yet  set  in  concrete— and  they  seem  to  be  pretty  well  decided  on, 
but  the  public  has  not  been  made  aware  of  them — I  hope  you  will 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  you  know  how,  that  we  can  t  afford  to 
tamper  with  the  military  pay  bill— both  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions—that if  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  recruit  the  type  of  young 
man  and  ^oung  woman  that  we  have  to  recruit  for  the  eighties  and 
tho  nineties,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  them  comparable  to  what 
they  would  earn  in  the  private  sector.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
point  abundantly  clear  to  you  and  I  think  I  am  voicing  the  general 
wishes  of  the  subcommittee  and  certainly  of  the  full  committee  and 
I  believe  the  Congress. 

The  other  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  you  Mr.  Secretary  is  not  ex- 
actly related  to  the  bill  before  us  either.  I  keep  hearing  that  there 
is  some  thought  being  given  In  high  places  in  the  administration 
toward  taking  a  position  that  we  ought  to  drop  registration.  This 
subcommittee  feels  very,  very  strongly  about  that  issue.  I  just  won- 
dered if  you  could  comment  on  that.  I  am  somewhat  putting  you  on 
the  spot.  You  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  that  today  but  I 
know  the  feelings  of  this  subcommittee  run  deep  on  that. 

Mr.  KoRB.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony  the 
Military  Manpower  Task  Forte  is  already  at  work  and  the  Military 
Manpower  Task  Force  is  considering  all  of  our  manpower  needs.  As 
you  know  our  manpower  needs  are  met  by  members  of  the  Active 
Forces,  the  Selected  Reser\'8,  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  retir- 
ees, volunteers,  and  then  depending  upon  the  circumstances  con- 
scription. 

Basically  we  are  looking  at  the  totality  of  the  picture  to  insure 
that  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  we  can  have  the  manpower 
available  at  the  time  that  we  need  it.  So,  yes,  we  are  considering 
the  subject  of  registration  and  the  Selective  Service  System  in  the 
overall  context  but  no  decisions  have  been  made  to  my  knowledge. 
No  one  has  raised  this  particular  issue  that  you  are  concerned 
about  and  that  subject  has  not  come  before  the  task  force  or  its 
working  group  yet. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  task  force? 

Mr  KoRB.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  working  group  of 
the  task  force. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Who  chairs  it? 

Mr.  KoRB.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  on  it. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  you  are  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  registration.  How  are  you  considering  it? 
What  are  your  options  that  you  are  considering? 
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Mr.  KoRB.  Basically  the  job  of  the  Military  Manpower  Task 
Force  is  to  provide  for  the  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  in  a 
number  of  different  circumstances  and  the  question  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  enters  into  it  because  we  have  only  so  many  active 
people,  so  many  people  in  Selected  Reserves,  and  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve.  Then  we  place  demands  on  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  fill  in  beyond  those  manpower  sources.  are  looking 
at  the  whole  picture  to  make  sure  that,  depending  on  tl(e  situation 
we  have  adequate  manpower  to  meet  our  needs. 

Mr.  White.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  about  dropping  regis- 
tration? 

Mr.  KoRB.  Not  to  mv  knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  nave  a  position  personally  on  this? 

Mr.  KoRB.  Our  position  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  to 
provide  for  the  totality  of  the  manpower  needs  of  the  country  and 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  plays  a  role  in  providing  for 
those  needs. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  studied  the  efficacy  of  the  registration  pro- 
gram as  it  stands  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  KoRB.  This  is  one  of  the  things  before  the  Manpower  Task 
Force.  We  have  asked  the  Selective  Service  System  to  tell  us  how 
they  will  go  about  fulfilling  the  needs  that  are  placed  upon  them 
by  the  contingency  plans  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  talking  about  now,  not  in  event  of  an  emergen- 
cy but  registration  as  it  now  .stands,  the  percentage  of  response,  the 
enforcement  of  the  registration  and  other  particulars  toward  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Mr.  KoRB.  We  have  not  discussed  that. 

Mr.  White.  In  your  position  as  Manpower  Director  you  must 
have  looked  at  it. 

Mr.  KoRB.  I  have.  I  monitored  the  statistics  and  I  know  it  went 
well  last  year.  This  vear  they  are  having  more  problems.  One  of 
the  reasons  suggested  is  that  registration  lias  not  received  the  pub- 
licity that  it  did  a  year  ago;  that  this  year  many  young  people  mav 
not  be  aware  that  thev  nave  to  register  as  they  reach  their  18th 
birthday.  Last  year,  when  we  had  an  extensive  publicity  program, 
eligible  young  men  registered  in  a  2-week  period. 

Mr.  White.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  insure  a  better  re- 
sponse, to  insure  that  there  is  a  compulsion  to  register,  that  there 
is  an  obligation  to  register? 

Mr.  KoRB.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  now  reinvigorating  the  pubficity  program  that  it  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  White.  I  know  that  that  is  not  going  to  do  the  job  totally. 
What  recommendations  has  your  office  made  or  will  your  office  be 
making  in  terms  of  trying  to  enforce  registration? 

Mr.  KoRB.  We  have  not  yet  been  asked  for  a  position  on  that.  In 
a  recent  stor^j  in  the  paper  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  giving  guidance  to  local  district  attorneys  about  enforc- 
ing that  particular  aspect  of  the  law.  Also  the  Selective  Service 
System  completed  a  direct  mailing  to  approximately  1.8  million 
males  in  that  age  group  to  tell  them  ^ibout  their  obligation. 

Mr.  White.  Is  the  Selective  Service  System,  the  manpower  pool, 
now  an  integral  part  of  your  total  manpower  picture? 
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Mr.  KORB.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wnrra.  Do  you  regard  it  as  an  essential  element  in  terms  of 
mobilization? 
Mr.  KORB.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WnrrE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  just  suggest  in  closing  my  statement  to  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  believe  the  American  public  would  view  dropping  reg- 
istration as  a  serious  breach  of  faitn  in  the  President's  promises  to 
the  American  public  to  support  a  strong  defense  system.  I  think 
our  adversaries  would  look  at  it  as  a  leak  in  the  dike  in  the  overall 
defense  posture.  I  hope  you  will  stand  up  as  strongly  as  you  know 
how  to  in  support  of  that. 

Mr.  WarTE.  As  well  as  our  allies  would  regard  it  as  a  lack  of  will- 
power or  lack  of  foUowup,  overt  action  on  our  part  to  match  our 
words. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  going  over  your  statement  Mr.  Secretary,  your  request  is 
that  we  wait  until  we  complete  the  study  Congress  directed  you  to 
niake  on  the  feasibility  of  tne  GI  bill. 

Mr.  KoRB.  That  is  conect,  and  also  to  allow  us  to  allow  the  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Task  Force  to  consider  this  in  the  totality  of  all  the 
programs  we  have  as  well  as  to  take  a  look  at  the  recruiting  and 
retention  results  this  year  which  have  dramatically  improved  over 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  NliTCHELL.  I  like  the  concept  of  the  GI  bill.  I  guess  it  is  be- 
cause I  used  it.  So  many  Members  of  Congress  have.  I  see  how  it 
has  benefits  we  have  not  talked  about  today  in  placing  participants 
in  a  much  higher  income  bracket  once  they  complete  their  GI  edu- 
cation. In  other  words  it  is  an  exjpense,  granted,  but  they  earn,  be- 
cause of  their  professional  education,  far  more  money  in  their  life- 
time than  they  might  have  if  they  had  not  gone  to  college.  We  are 
not  talking  about  that. 

You  just  are  talking  about  reattracting  and  retaining.  How  about 
sort  of  a  combination  package  where  everyone  in  the  service  earns 
GI  bill  credits  but  at  the  end  of  that  4-year  enlistment  if  he  does 
not  want  to  take  them,  take  cash  instead.  Maybe  not  the  total 
amount.  He  would  earn  the  credits  but  if  he  did  not  want  to  use 
them  for  college  he  could  take  money  instead.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
retention  bonuses. 

Mr.  KoRB.  L  think  that  is  the  key  issue.  Congressman  Mitchell, 
that  we  must  determine  which  is  the  most  cost^ffective  way  to  get 
the  individual  that  we  want  to  come  in  and  want  to  stay. 

We  now  have  an  extensive  program  of  reenlistment  bonuses.  We 
have  enlistment  bonuses  for  critical  skills.  I  think  the  thing  we 
have  to  look  at  is  what  is  the.  best  way  to  get  and  to  keep  the 
people  that  we  want  and  need,  and  take  a  look  at  comparative 
costs  as  to  which  is  the  most  effective  way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  the  basis  of  what  you  have  learned  so  far  with 
your  preliminary  analyses,  if  defense  funds  are  short  for  attracting 
and  retaining  where  would  you  place  the  GI  bill  in  your  list  of  pri- 
orities for  attracting  and  retaining  people?  Would  it  be  way  down 
in  the  middle  or  don't  you  have  enough  information  to  make  a 
judgment? 
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Mr.  KoRB,  The  most  cost-effective  way  we  know  how  to  get  the 
people  is  through  a  bonus  program,  I  would  also  think  in  terms  of 
keeping  them  that  the  bonus  program  is  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  do  it.  The  GI  bill  is  probably  four  or  five  times  more  expen- 
sive if  you  give  it  to  everybody  than  a  particular  bonus  program. 
So  in  that  sense  I  would  place  it  below  a  bonus  program  on  a  cost- 
effectiveness  basis, 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  mentioned  the  present  program,  the  VEAP 
program— I  talked  to  some  junior  enlistees  who  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate but  they  don't  have  the  money  to  put  in  even  though  they 
get  some  matching  from  the  Government.  The  equity  of  the  GI  bill, 
if  a  person  serves  a  year  he  gets  so  much  education  credits,  what- 
ever rank  he  is,  it  is  very  equitable.  It  is  across  the  board.  It  seems 
with  the  VEAP  program  the  people  we  probably  need  to  educate 
the  most  and  would  benefit  from  it  the  most  have  the  least  ability 
to  participate. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Would  the  gentleman  yield. 

In  San  Diego  I  held  some  forums  on  the  GI  bill  and  particularly 
on  that  point  on  the  VEAP,  One  message  came  through  loud  and 
clear  and  we  had  witnesses  all  day  who  represented  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  enlisted  people  who  had  sections  and  filled  out  bal- 
lots. One  message  that  came  through  loud  and  clear  was  the  VEAP 
program  is  an  absolute  failure.  This  was  absolutely  unanimous 
among  everybody  that  was  there  including  the  recruiting  officers. 
The  facts  are  people  just  don't  have  enough  bucks  to  stash  any- 
thing awa>  to  be  matched.  It  looks  to  me  like  we  are  studying  this 
problem  to  death. 

Mr,  KoRB.  I  think  on  that  particular  .point  first  one  of  the  pro- 
grams we  are  testing  this  year  is  a  noncbntributory  VEAP  which  I 
thmk  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  that  was  raised  by  Congress- 
man  Mitchell.  The  other  point  is  in  terms  of  studying  it  to  death  I 
think  it  is  important  that  it  was  the  committee  that  directed  the 
Defense  Department  to  study  this  particular  program  and  that 
what  we  are  basically  we  are  not  asking  for  another  study.  We  are 
taking  the  results  of  the  study  that  was  mandated  and  on  which  we 
spent  $100  million,  to  see  the  extent  to  which  it  can  help  us  formu- 
late our  own  program, 

Mr,  Hunter,  I  understand  that  Mr.  Secretary,  but  the  statistics  I 
have  heard  of  in  San  Diego,  which  is  the  biggest  naval  base  in  the 
world,  is  there  is  just  a  handful  of  people  out  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  enlisted  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  VEAP  program.  That  in 
Itself  I  think  is  a  pretty  significant  statistic  that  stands  on  its  own 
Just  a  handful  of  them. 

Mr.  Koun.  That  is  the  VEAP  program,  the  contributory  VEAP, 
the  basic  veterans  educational  benefit.  This  particular  year  we  are 
taking  a  look  at  a  noncontributor}*  VEAP,  a  VEAP  with  a  substan- 
tial kicker  that  can  bring  you  up  to  $20,000.  We  are  looking  at  the 
GI  bill,  which  includes  tuition  repayment  program  to  go  to  college 
plus  a  monthly  stipend,  and  a  loan  forgiveness.  We  Are  not  testing 
VEAP  alone  this  year.  It  was  because  of  the  problem  to  which  you 
alluded  that  the  Congress  directed  the  Department  last  year  to 
take  a  look  at  other  alternatives, 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you  for  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  CrJifornia 
for  holding  meetings  during  the  August  recess  with  people  that  tell 
it  like  it  is.  I  look  forward  to  your  discussion  on  the  matter  and 
others  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  much  as  I  am 
interested  in  the  GI  education  bill  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  discussion  you  had  with  Mr.  Nichols  and  also  Mr. 
White.  If  we  did  away  with  the  Selective  Service  System  again  and 
stop  registering  of  young  men  it  would  be  a  giant  step  backward  in 
preparing  this  Nation,  if  we  had  an  emergency,  of  calling  up  young 
men.  You  iust  don't  know  the  problems  the  Selective  Service  had  to 
get  started  again.  I  wish  you  would  go  back  and  read,  take  a  look 
at  that.  If  we  had  not  gotten  the  Selective  Service  System  off  the 
ground  again  it  would  have  taken  us  a  year  and  a  half  in  case  we 
had  an  emergency  to  even  have  any  type  of  way  to  call  up  these 
young  Americans.  I  think  the  wrath  of  Congress  would  come  down 
on  a  few  people  in  this  White  House  that  wants  to  do  away  with  it. 
We  know  about  it.  We  hear  them  talking.  We  know  a  little  some- 
thing. We  are  moving  around  some.  We  have  been  here  a  pretty 
good  while.  But  that  would  be  very  serious.  I  can't  think  what 
would  happen  to  the  Nation. 

Mr  KoRB.  We  understand  your  concerns  and  in  the  Department 
our  main  focus  is  to  make  sure  we  have  the  manpower  when  we 
need  it.  You  can  be  assured  that  we  obviously  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  don*t  want  to  put  you  on  a  spot  but  we  don't 
have  the  manpower.  You  don't  have  an  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
Force,  you  don't  know  who  they  are  or  how  to  get  them.  We  have 
been  looking  into  that  before  you  ever  got  up  here.  It  is  just  not 
working.  Back  on  the  subject. 

Mr  White,  the  chairman,  and  myself  have  been  going  down  to 
the  White  House  in  June  and  July  and  we  have  been  talking  to  the 
President  about  other  matters.  We  have  enjoyed  our  visite  down 
there  with  him  but  several  times  as  I  have  seen  him  and  talked  to 
hini  and  I  was  talking  about  education  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  told  me  on  two  different  occasions  what  we  need  to 
get  going  again  is  the  GI  education  bill.  So  I  hope  you  are  telling 
him  what  you  are  doing  in  the  Defense  Department  because  the 
Commander  in  Chief  is  telling  me  he  wants  tne  GI  education  bill.  I 
am  sure  when  we  see  him  Monday  and  give  him  a  boll  weevil  tie 
that  he  is  going  to  mention  about  the  Gl  education  bill  because  I 
am  going  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr  KoRB.  I  think.  Congressman  Montgomery,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  statement  the  President  is  in  favor  and  the  Secretary  is  in 
favor  of  it.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  will  have  our  own  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  presented  with  his  first  full  legislative  program  next 
year.  I  think  that  is  an  important  consideration. 

Mr  Montgomery.  I  notice  in  August  that  they  quoted  you  as  in- 
troducing a  new  GI  education  bill.  We  think  we  have  a  good  bill. 
This  bill  has  been  to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  where 
it  was  reported  out  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  it  is  now  before  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  will  act  in  the  near  future  on  an  educa- 
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tional  type  bill.  But,  General  Meyer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  General  losue,  Chief  of  Personnel  of  the  Air  Force,  Admiral 
Zeck  of  the  Navy,  and  General  Berkman,  who  is  Army  Reserve 
really  gave  us  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  a  GI  education  bill.  I  am 
wondering  have  you  talked  to  those  gentlemen  and  have  you  per- 
sonally gone  out  and  talked  to  enlisted  personnel  that  serve  under 
you  about  what  they  want.  Have  you  actually  yourself  gone  out 
and  talked  to  them? 

Mr.  KoRB.  I  have.  I  have  been  to  35  or  40  military  bases  since  I 
have  been  in  office.  I  usually  go  out  on  Friday.  When  Congress  is 
normally  not  in  session  I  go  out  and  stay  over  on  the  weekend. 

I  talked  to  active  duty  and  reserve  in  Europe,  all  over  the  United 
States,  east  and  west  coasts. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Have  they  mentioned  they  like  the  transfera- 
bility clause? 

Mr.  KoRB.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Congressman.  People  have  ba- 
sically said  that  transferability  is  something  that  th3y  would  like 
to  consider  but  when  you  ask  them  further  in  terms  of  in  lieu  of 
something  else,  added  onto  something  else,  whether  in  fact  it  Nyould 
drive  them  out  I  don*t  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Drive  who  out? 

Mr.  KoRB.  In  other  words,  would  it  give  them  an  incentive  to 
leave  the  service  or  is  it  really  meaningful  to  them  when  they  are 
18  or  19  yea*^  old,  the  evidence  becomes  a  little  bit  hazy  on  that 
particular  point. 

Mr.  Hunter.  How  does  transferability  give  them  incentive  to 
leave?  The  transferability  gives  them  incentive  to  stay  in.  From  the 
feedback  I  have  gotten  people  stood  on  their  chairs  and  stomped 
and  cheered  and  yelled. 

Mr.  Montgomchy.  That  is  the  same  impression  I  have  got. 

Mr.  KoRB.  The  point  I  woo  trying  to  make  was  that  transferabil- 
ity at  the  end  of  the  first  enlistment,  when  a  person  is  21  or  22 
years  old  is  not  a  meaningful  incentive. 

I  probably  did  not  express  it  correctly.  When  you  ask  a  person 
with  14  or  15  years  whether  transferability  would  keep  them  in  or 
whether  it  is  the  pull  of  the  military  retirement  system,  they  will 
give  a  higher  mark,  if  you  will,  to  the  military  retirement  system 
as  opposed  to  transferability. 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  don't  intend  the  transfei  ability  to  be  an  alter- 
nate to  retirement. 

Mr.  KoRB.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  tn.mg  to  say  it  seems— 
and  the  evidence  indicates— if  you  look  at  the  retention  statistics 
that  once  a  person  passes  the  10-  or  11-yeiiT  point  it  is  a  very,  very 
high  probability  they  will  stay  in  regardless  of  whether  or  not  you 
have  transferability.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say.  I  probably  did 
not  phrase  it  correctly  the  first  time  around. 

Mr.  Mitcheu*.  There  may  well  be  some  choices.  It  may  be  some- 
thmg  instead  of  something  if  we  are  going  to  cut  defense  funds 
You  mentioned  retirement  or  transferability.  Maybe  that  is  the 
choice  but  if  we  do  have  to  cut  back  in  defense  spending  if  we  have 
the  GI  bill  we  may  have  to  give  up  something.  I  think  that  it  is 
what  you  are  trying  to  evaluate,  which  you  are  least  likely  to  give 
up. 
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Mr.  KoRB.  I  think  that  is  an  important  point.  There  is  only  so 
much  money  to  go  around.  Going  back  to  the  other  part  of  Con- 
gressman Montgomery's  questions  about  the  service  chiefs,  service 
personnel,  people,  who  supported  this,  it  is  basically  their  feeling 
that  this  would  not  come  out  of  their  budgets.  I  think  if  you  jpushwl 
them  and  vou  asked  them— because  as  I  understand  the  bill  some 
of  it  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget— what  they  v/ould  be  willing  to  give  up  for  this,  I  have  not 
heard  good  answers. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  did  not  get  that  impression  at  all.  I  got  the 
impression  it  was  one  of  the  No.  1  areas  ne  wanted  to  see  imple- 
mented. 

We  have  a  student  education  program  in  effect  that  comes  under 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  I  think  the  secretary  will  agree 
with  me  this  is  the  kind  of  a  GI  bill  without  an  obligation.  At  least 
we  are  getting  some  obligation  from  somebody.  We  could  imple- 
ment this  education  bill  that  .we  are  talking  about  and  we  are 
going  to  cut  back  on  some  of  these  student  loan  programs,  grant 
programs.  On  pa^e  6  vou  say  in  your  statement  that,  'Should  those 
who  were  drafted  and  fought  in  a  war  receive  fewer  benefits  than  a 
peacetime  volunteer?  I  hope  Congress  will  consider  these  equity 
issues/'  Well,  my  point  is,  under  this  test  program  I  believe  you  are 
putting  more  money  up  front  than  some  of  these  wartime  people 
that  fought,  isn't  that  correct?  It  is  a  big  money  program  now? 

Mr.  KoRB.  In  inflated  dollars.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  as  the 
old  GI  bill,  adjusted  for  inflation.  But  my  point  there  was  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  transferability,  which  we  did  not  give  to  the 
people  who  served  in  Vietnam.  They  did  not  have  that  privilege. 
That  is  the  point  to  which  I  was  referring.  I  think  the  Congress 
knows  this  better  than  I  do,  that  if  a  version  of  H.R.  1400  was 
passed,  your  bill,  Congressman  Montgomery,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  from  past  veterans  to  want  to  have  the  same 
transferability. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  In  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I 
got  more  knots  on  my  head  from  World  War  I  veterans  who  feel  we 
have  an  obligation— they  did  not  get  the  education  bill.  You  can't 
look  back.  We  are  trying  to  look  forward  and  see  what  is  the  best 
way  to  have  a  format  that  will  attract  the  most  people.  What  is  the 
total  cost  of  .he  test  program  and  the  total  cost  of  the  study  to 
study  the  results? 

Mr.  KoRB.  My  understanding  of  the  total  program  cost  is  $100 
million. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Of  the  test  program? 
Mr.  KORB.  Yes,  the  whole  test  program. 

Mr.  MoNTOOMERY.  Now,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  study  to  study 
the  result  of  the  Rand  Corp.? 

Mr.  KORB.  The  Rand  study  cost  $500,000.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  this  test  was  mandated  by  Congress.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  asked  us  to  study  these  particular  programs.  This 
was  not  a  device  thought  up  by  the  Department  to  delay  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  It  seems  to  me  transferability  may  be  a  stumbli^ig 
block  because  it  does  cost  40  percent  of  the  total  package.  Yet  you 
need  something  like  that  because  if  you  don't— you  have  to  use  it 
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or  lose  it,  if  you  don't  have  transferability.  We  want  to  det^r  people 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  GI  bill  and  staying  out  of  the  service. 
If  you  figure  transferability  costs  40  percent  and  you  have  sonie 
kind  of  program  where  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  GI  bill 
he  could  earn  credits  and  get  maybe,  say  50  percent  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  send  him  to  college,  he  could  get  cash,  it  would  be  a 
reenlistment  bonus  of  a  type  that  might  be  something  to  think 
about,  at  least  to  try  it  out  on  some  people  because  they  would  still 
get  a  benefit.  They  may  not  want  to  go  to  college  but  they  would 
feel  they  have  earned  it  like  everyone  else. 

Mr.  KoRB.  A  cashout  provision  is  one  of  the  things  being  tested 
this  year. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion. 

Do  you  favor  the  reinstitution  of  the  draft? 
Mr.  KoRB.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Wouldn't  that  do  away  with  many  of  these  pro- 
posed incentives  and  that  would  be  more  equitable  and  everybody 
would  be  able  to  serve? 

Mr.  KoRB.  If  we  had  conscription  we  would  not  need  all  of  the  1.8 
million  young  men  who  turned  18  this  year.  So  it  would  still  be  a 
question  of  taking  some  people,  not  all  of  the  people.  I  also  point 
out  that  if  you  did  have  conscription  I  think  that  that  would 
demand  an  across-the-board  type  of  GI  bill  benefit. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Page  two  of  your  prepared  remarks  disturbed  me  a  little.  You 
said,  **These  two  needs" — talking  bout  educational  programs— 
"however  are  often  conflicting:  How  can  we  encourage  young  per- 
sons to  perform  military  service  to  earn  special  educational  bene- 
fits and  then  onlv  a  few  years  later,  discourage  them  from  leaving 
the  service  in  orcler  to  use  these  benefits?" 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  through  a  program,  through  a  properly  struc- 
tured educational  system  in  the  service  could  be  weighted  toward 
promotion.  So  in  other  words,  the  Better  educated  a  person  is  in  the 
technological  Army  the  more  useful  he  is  to  the  country. 

Mr.  KoRB.  What  I  meant  to  say  there.  Congressman,  was  that  if 
the  person  came  in  and  knew  he  or  she  were  entitled  to  an  educa- 
tional benefit  then  when  we  would  want  to  retain  them  it  would  be 
a  pull  for  them  to  get  out  and  go  to  college. 

Mr.  White.  Not  if  you  had  a  program  inside  the  service  that  was 
workable.  Were  you  present  when  1  outlined  a  suggested  plan? 

Mr.  KoRB.  Yes.  We  do  have  various  programs  now.  As  I  men- 
tioned the  problem  is  that  we  cannot  let  as  many  people  who  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  them  because  we  need  them  to  perform 
their  military  duties. 

Mr.  White.  Also  if  you  had  a  program  where  a  person  could  get 
graduate  credit,  which  you  don*t  lia^e  presently  do  you? 

Mr.  KoRB.  We  have  a  number  of  particular  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, on  our  military  bases  all  over  the  world  we  nave  schools  like 
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the  University  of  Maryland  which  offer  courses  and  we  pay  for 
career  people,  for  example,  90  percent  of  the  tuition.  We  have  now 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  over  900,000  people  who  get  various 
forms  of  tuition  assistance  to  go  to  school  on  a  part-time  basis.  So 
in  fact  I  think  we  are  already  basically  doing  a  lot  of  what  you  say. 

Mr.  White.  But  you  are  not  doing  it  for  the  average  man  that 
may  be  interested  in  getting  a  graduate  degree  later.  You  don't 
have  that  kind  o-  a  program  and  I  don't  think  you  ever  have  had 
it.  I  am  not  clear  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  KoRB.  The  person  can  take  our  tuition  assistance  and  get 
graduate  credits.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  individual.  We 
will  pav  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  W  HiTE.  He  gets  his  by  enlistment  time.  He  gets  his  4  year's 
credit.  When  has  there  been  a  program  to  also  allow  him  to  accu- 
mulate in  addition  to  the  4  years,  by  further  enlistments,  addition- 
al graduate  degrees? 

Mr.  KoRB.  I  see.  We  have  never  gone  beyond  the  4  years. 

Mr.  White.  Have  you  ever  studied  or  is  there  a  study  existing  of 
the  correlation  between  the  GI  bill  expenditures  as  compared  to  a 
per  capita  increase  in  revenues  from  the  educated  beneficiary?  In 
other  words,  as  he  is  educated,  he  goes  out — he  is  going  to  derive 
more  income  that  goes  back  into  the  Treasury.  I  think  you  have  to 
make  an  accounting  of  that  in  order  to  determine  and  cost  out  the 
expense  of  a  program. 

Mr.  KoRB.  I  think  that  was  Congressman  Mitchell  that  made 
that  point.  There  are  a  lot  of  studies  based  particularly  on  the 
World  War  II  experience. 

Mr.  White.  There  is  one  existing? 

Mr.  KoRB.  There  certainly  are. 

Mr.  White.  Can  you  provide  them? 

Mr  KoRB.  If  we  can  t  the  Department  of  Education  can,  but  we 
will  provide  that. 

(The  requested  information  was  not  received  at  time  of  printing.] 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  talk  further  about  the  transferability. 

You  are  concerned  first  about  expenses.  Second,  people  will  be 
going  in  and  they  will  just  want  to  do  it  for  their  families  which  is 
part  of  the  idea.  I  throw  this  out  as  an  idea.  Presently,  under  most 
survivor  programs,  I  believe  they  have— I  think  they  allow  the  sur- 
vivors something  like  55  percent  of  the  annuity  of  the  service 
person  or  the  employee.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
allowing,  say,  55  percent  transferred  to  the  person  who  uses  it  He 
gets  the  total  benefit.  If  he  transfers  it,  he  transfers  55  percent. 

Mr.  KoRB.  We  have  not  costed  it  out  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  Wouldn't  that  save  a  lot  of  money  and  wouldn't  that 
bo  in  line  with  the  standard  structure  of  most  benefits  for  families? 

Mr.  KoRB.  Yes,  that  would.  We  are  taking  a  comprehensive  look 
at  the  whole  manpower  situation  in  our  military  manpower  task 
force  and  that  would  be  one  of  the  things  we  would  look  at. 

Mr.  White.  Wouldn't  lhat  be  more  encouraging  to  the  individual 
to  get  it  himself  rather  than  to  transfer  it  to  his  family,  yet  not 
discourage  him  from  transferring? 

Mr.  KoRB.  All  other  things  eciual,  I  think  it  would.  The  key  point 
about  transferability,  is  early  in  a  person's  career,  it  is  not  a  very 
attractive  option  because  the  individual  many  times  does  not  have 
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dependents,  or  they  are  very  young  and  he  is  not  thinking  in  those 
terms.  Later  on  it  is  the  pull  of  military  retirement  that  keeps 
them  on  to  20  years  so  the  question  that  has  to  be  answered  is,  is 
that  money  well  spent  because,.regardless  of  the  total,  there  is  a 
limit  to  how  much  money  the  Department  has  and  the  Federal 
Government  has. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Hunter  to  comment  on  that.  Did  you  find  that 
among  the  young  people,  the  transferability  is  of  no  concern? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  think  young  people  like  transferability  but  the 
point  we  are  addressing  with  transferability  is  the  fact  that  the  GI 
bill  has  always  been  a  great  incentive  to  get  people  into  the  serv- 
ice. As  y^u  stated,  it  then  becomes  to  some  degree  an  incentive  to 
get  out  l^ause  you  want  to  be  like  me.  The  day  I  got  back  from 
Vietnam  I  got  out  of  the  service  and  went  to  college  on  the  GI  bill. 
The  transferability— that  is  the  one  factor  that  in  my  visiting  the 
ships  and  having  forums  and  things  in  San  Diego,  I  found  that  will 
keep  the  guy  who  is  a  10-  or  12-year  man,  who  is  still  looking  a 
long  way  down  the  road  to  the  20  yePTs,  that  is  going  to  keep  him 
from  going  out  and  working  for  Hughes  Aircraft  to  make  an  extra 
$5,000  or  $10,000  a  year  that  he  will  need  t<^  educate  his  children. 

A  point  we  are  missing  here  and  your  studies  may  be  missing  is 
the  psychology  of  service  people.  Service  people  are  basically 
savers.  Th^y  are  people  who  like  to  know  they  will  have  something 
left  at  the  end  of  5  or  10  years  and  education  is  important  to  them. 
The  idea  I  found  among  the  service  petty  officers— they  would  be 
building  an  educational  benefit  for  their  children  by  staying  in  the 
service,  by  not  getting  out.  That  greatly  appealed  to  them,  I  talked 
to  a  number  of  commanders  of  carriers  and  I  found  they  are  losing 
some  of  their  best  people  who  are  absolutely  invaluable  because 
the  10-  and  12-year  men  who  can  make  those  ships  go.  They  are 
more  valuable  than  recruits.  They  think  if  you  give  that  guy  some 
incentive  and  he  knows  he  is  actually  building  the  college  educa- 
tion for  his  children  by  staying  in,  it  will  be  a  much  better  thing 
than  giving  him  $10,000  or  $12,000  and  he  may  be  able  to  make  a 
payment  on  a  new  home.  The  thing  about  money  to  me-yyou  see 
kids  get  money  and  it  is  worth  a  new  Mustang  but  one  point  made 
by  a  young  Navy  person  is,  education  is  the  only  thing  that  gives 
them  mobility,  that  improves  their  lives  and  improves  their  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  service.  I  found  that  in  my  forums,  the  people, 
especially  the  senior  petty  officers  and  5-  and  6-  and  7-  and  8-year 
people  coming  in,  that  are  thinking,  if  I  have  this  job  outside,  I 
could  make  more  money  and  I  will  need  it  with  the  kids  growing 
up.  We  found  that  transferability  is  tremendously  appealing. 

Mr.  KoRB.  Again,  I  think  you  have  to  take  a  look,  for  example,  at 
the  retention  statistics  this  year.  The  whole  environment  for  mili- 
tary people  has  changed  under  the  leadership  of  this  committee 
passing  things  like  the  11.7-percent  pay  raise  and  the  variable 
housing  allowance,  taking  care  of  things  like  moving  allowances, 
plus  the  new  spirit  in  the  land  by  which  the  military  has  become  a 
more  valued  occupation,  with  a  better  quality  of  people  coming  in. 
The  retention  statistics  this  year  are  high  enough  that  there  is  not 
anything  extra  needed  right  now  on  the  order  of  that. 
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Mr.  Hunter.  We  appreciate  that  but  we  have  been  constantly  re- 
minded by  you  folka  that  this  well  could  be  only  a  temporary  situa- 
tion because  of  the  high  unemployment  rate  and  because  of  the 
economy.  If  the  economy  goes  where  we  are  hoping  it  will  go,  we 
could  be  back  in  a  nooee  here  next  year. 

Mr.  White.  You  keep  talking  about  numbers  and  I  think  this 
committee  has  been  talking  about  quality.  In  fact,  the  conference 
committee  insisted  on  certain  strictures  to  insure  quality  and  when 
you  talk  about  education,  you  are  talking  about  encouraging  qual- 
ity. The  other  point  I  want  to  pose  to  you  as  a  consideration,  you 
say  you  don't  kno^v  when  a  young  man  goes  in  whether  this  trans- 
ferability is  a  big  inducement.  As  he  goes  on,  retirement  becomes 
more^  interesting.  But  this  is  the  most  married  service  we  have  had; 
The  individual  may  go  into  the  service  unmwried,  but^yout,statis- 
tics  will  show  a  large  number  of  them  are  marrying  in  their  first 
enlistment  and  the  wives  are  often  the  ones  that  tell  them  to  get 
out  of  the  service  more  than  the  enlisted  man  himself. 

If  they  had  their  druthers  and  they  were  single,  many  of  them 
would  probably  stay  in  but  if  you  give  the  wife  the  opportunity  to 
be  educated,  knowing  she  can  get  an  education  throi^gh  the  fruits 
of  her  husband's  work,  she  is  liable  to  say,  stay  in.  That  will  give 
me  a  chance  to  get  educated  and  we  can  work  on  you  later.  I  will 
work  and  get  you  through  school  later. 

Mr.  KoRB.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  testing  this  year  to 
see  if,  in  fact,  that  is  correct. 

Intuitively,  it  sounds  correct  but  I  think  we  have  to  make  sure 
that,  in  fact,  is  borne  out  by  the  data. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  already  said  basically  what  I  want  to  say.  I  just  had  a  couple  of 
questions.  You  mentioned  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  study  this 
transferability  aspect  of  this.  How  are  your  studies  going  to  reflect 
the  virtues  or  the  reasons  why  we  should  not  have  transferability? 
How  is  your  present  study  going  to  be  able  to  do  that? 

Mr.  KoRB.  Primarily  through  surveys  of  the  people  by  giving 
people  who  are  in  the  service  right  now  the  opportunity  to  change 
to  one  of  the  testing  programs.  For  example,  we  are  offering  people 
who  came  in  under  VEAP  or  the  old  GI  bill  that  expired  in  1976, 
the  ability  to  pick  up  one  of  these  new  programs  and  to  take  on 
transferability  which  is  one  of  the  things  being  tested. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement. 

I  think  our  puttinjg  the  transferability  provision  in  the  GI  bill  is 
recognized  as  changing  the  evolution  of  America's  military  service 
because  in  the  old  days,  the  beginning  of  the  century— we  compare 
basically  enlistments.  A  guy  could  work  out  on  the  family  form 
and  he  could  get  into  the  infantry  and  be  a  doughboy  or  foot  sol- 
dier in  World  War  II  without  a  lot  of  training.  He  could  be  a  2-  or 
3-  or  4-year  man.  Today  we  need  a  service  of  technicians,  a  service 
of  career  people.  We  have  had  to  recognize  that  this  transferability 
aspect  of  the  GI  bill  I  think  changes  the  bill  from  an  instrument 
not  only  for  recruitment  but  for  retention. 

As  you  get  closer  to  retirement— you  almost  have  your  20 
years— retirement  is  the  big  incentive  but  I  think  there  is  a  point 
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in  the  midcareer  that  is  not  addressed  by  any  programs  we  have 
now.  There  is  something  else  I  think.  The  GI  bill  is  one  oi*  the 
greatest  PR  devices  that  the  American  military  ever  had  with  the 
American  people.  To  get  the  people  to  support  our  budget,  to  sup- 
port our  foreign  policies  you  have  to  have  involvement.  The  Ameri- 
can family  can  sit  around  the  table— they  know  what  a  GI  bill  is. 
They  don  t  have  to  have  a  lawyer  to  tell  them  if  they  will  get  a 
certain  bonus.  As  we  know  and  your  studies  have  shown  families 
have  a  tremendous  role  in  helping  a  service  person  to  decide 
whether  to  get  in  or  to  stay  in.  The  GI  bill  is  something  they  un- 
derstand. I  think  that  it  is  something  as  Mr.  Montgomery  said  that 
is  going  to  allow  the  service  person  to  hold  his  head  up.  We  have 
this  tremendous  student  loan  program  for  people  who  don't  want 
to  serve  the  country  and  you  have  this  miserable  little  VEAP  pro- 
gram that  has  for  example  in  the  county  of  San  Diego  just  a  hand- 
ful of  people  involved  in  it.  There  is  a  certainly  psychology  I  think 
in  having  such  a  dismal  program  for  the  service  people  and  I  think 
there  is  a  certain  healthiness  in  allowing  service  people  who  have 
worked  for  their  country  to  get  into  the  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
country  under  the  GI  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  PR  program. 

Mr.  KoRB.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  supports  a 
program.  We  want  to  be  able  to  design  our  own  and  present  it  with 
our  own  legislative  package  next  year. 

I  don't  think  we  disagree  with  what  you  say.  Let's  not  have  a  bill 
that  creates  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds  by  adding  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  budget  and  the  defense  budget  without  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  people  that  we  get  and  we  keep,  I  think 
that  is  our  main  concern. 

Mr.  Hunter.  One  other  question  on  cost. 

You  said  the  cost  is  40  percent  for  transferability. 

Mr.  KORB.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  said  that. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Could  you  work  out  what  it  would  be  if  you  did  not 
have  all  dependents  going  under  the  transferability  program  but 
only  children.  Say  you  have  a  10-year  man  with  children  8  or  9 
years  old.  They  won  t  be  able  to  go  to  college  for  a  number  of  years 
anyway  and  the  present  value  of  the  dollar  they  will  be  spending  8 
or  9  years  down  the  line  is  less  than  if  they  have  a  spouse  who  will 
be  going  now. 

IF  that  was  an  alternative  that  would  be  considerably  less. 

Mr.  KoRB.  Are  you  saying  you  would  not  adjust  that  particular 
benefit  for  inflation?  If  the  serviceman  earns  it  in  1980  and  his 
child  went  to  school  in  the  year  2010  you  would  be  using  1980  dol- 
lars. Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Not  necessarily.  But  I  think  you  could  still  have 
less  of  a  present  value  on  it  than  you  would  have  if  the  wife  was 
going  to  go  next  year.  They  claim  in  2010  a  Big  Mac  will  cost 
$2,000  or  something  like  that.  You  may  have  a  point  here.  We  may 
have  to  give  them  $2  million  for  their  service  benefit. 

Mr.  IvoRB.  We  have  costed  it  out  under  various  participation 
rates  and  made  certain  assumptions. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Have  you  costed  it  out  on  a  participation  rate  based 
on  the  children  having  the  transferability  but  not  the  spouse,  be- 
cause if  a  gentleman  has  a  spouse,  or  a  service  lady  has  a  spouse. 
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that  spouse  obviously  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  right  then  and 
also  that  is  one  other  dependent.  They  may  not  have  children  for 
example.  ' 

Mr.  KoRB.  It  has  been  costed  out  under  various  assumptions. 
Most  of  the  tests  assume  it  would  be  used  primarily  by  children 
rather  than  by  spouses.  A  higher  percentage  would  be  used  by  offi- 
cers, most  of  whose  spouses  already  have  a  college  degree. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  statement  you  make  two  statements  here 
that  disburb  me  very  much  related  to  the  Army.  On  page  4  you 
talk  about  the  pretest  data. 

"The  Army  however,  has  not  benefited  to  any  significant  degree 
from  the  program."  On  page  5  you  say,  "In  addition  our  tests  re- 
sults raise  the  issue  of  possible  interservice  effects.  A  uniform  bene- 
fit could  have  adverse  impacts  on  the  Army." 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  recruits  have  a  preference  perhaps 
to  Air  Force  or  Navy  over  Army.  Certainly  our  shortfalls  seem  to 
be  in  the  hardcore  skills  in  the  Army  and  Marines.  There  are  no 
foxholes  in  the  Air  Force  in  other  words. 

Would  you  comment  on  that  because  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  this.  I  want  the  Army  to  be  helped, 

Mr.  KoRB.  So  do  we,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  our  concerns. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  sections  901  and  903  of  the  bill  that  was 
passed  last  year— that  these  particular  programs  don't  help  the 
Army.  They  help  the  other  services.  What  we  are  saying,  therefore 
IS  if  these  results  are  valid  we  would  not  want  to  take  that  particu- 
lar approach  because  they  would  actually  worsen  the  recruiting 
problems  of  the  Army,  which  as  you  mentioned  have  been  the  most 
severe.  We  would  spend  more  money  and  the  Army's  programs 
would  be  worse. 

Mr.  Nichols.  What  particular  aspect  of  the  test  program  is  today 
advantageous  to  the  Army?  Is  it  an  across-the-board  concept? 

Mr.  KoRB.  Basically  the  test  results  seem  to  indicate  if  you  offer 
the  same  benefit  to  everybody,  that  you  will  not  help  the  Army  be- 
cause the  peoDle  you  want  to  go  in  the  Army  will  go  into  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Navy  in  higher  proportions  than  the  Army  and  pickup 
the  benefit.  That  is  what  we  are  saying  basically. 

Mr.  Nichols.  That  disturbs  me. 

Mr  KoRB.  It  disturbs  us  too.  That  is  why  we  v/ant  to  make  sure 
that  the  bill  that  is  enacted  does  not  create  that  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  gather  from  your  testimony  here  today  as  far  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  concerned  the  jury  is  still  out? 

Mr.  KoRB.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  have  not  made  a  decision. 

In  the  meantime  this  committee  is  concerned  about  continued 
shortfalls  in  the  Army  and  Marines  and  I  find  it  necQsisary  to  ask 
you  when  are  you  gomg  to  be  able  to  come  before  us  and  give  us 
some  recommendations. 

Mr.  KoRB.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  example  this  year  we  do 
not  have  any  shortfalls  in  recruiting.  This  has  been  an  extraordi- 
narily good  recruiting  year  for  the  Army.  This  year  over  72  percent 
of  the  people  enlisting  in  the  Army  have  a  high  school  diploma. 
That  is  better  than  in  most  years  under  conscription  so  the  prob- 
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lems  are  not  the  same.  We  don't  feel  that  type  of  urgency.  We  also 
feel  that  a  lot  of  the  reason  for  this  is  because  of  what  this  commit- 
tee under  your  leadership  has  done  in  the  past  couple  of  years  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  one  of  the  programs,  so-called  ultra-VEAP, 
has  helped  the  Army  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Nichols.  But  Mr.  Secretary,  *you  are  also  aware  b^inmng 
October  1,  1982,  in  about  3  weeks  from  now  those  restrictions  on 
high  school  graduates  and  CAT  IV's  are  going  to  be  narrowed  con- 
siderably and  the  task  of  that  recruiting  officer  will  become  even 
more  difficult.  That  is  why  I  am  urging  you  to  get  back  to  us  as 
soon  as  you  can.  If  you  have  a  program  we  want  to  hear  it.  We 
want  to  be  able  to  consider  it.  ,0.1 

Mr.  KoRB.  Under  the  existing  legislation  we  feel  for  fiscal  year 
1982  we  can  provide  this  particular  program.  I  have  sent  to  the 
Secretary  a  program  which  hopefully  he  will  approve  that^  within 
the  existing  legislation  will  allow  us  to  deal  with  the  Army  s  prob- 
lem in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  just  want  to  mention,  Mr.  Secretary,  can  this 
committee  expect  some  sort  of  recommendation  from  you  relative 
to  a  GI  bill  representative  of  the  Department  of  Defense  before  we 
^adjourn  this  fall?  .  , .  , 

Mr.  KoRB.  We  will  have  for  you  a  program  within  the  existmg 
legislation  based  upon  the  authority  that  has  already  been  given  to 
us  that  we  feel  can  deal  with  fiscal  1982  and  next  January  have  a 
permanent  program  that  will  help  us  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wincup. 

Mr.  Wincup.  If  I  could  submit  questions  for  the  record. 
[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  witness  to  be  an- 
swered for  the  record:] 

fDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  BONUSES 

Question,  One  of  the  objectives  of  an  educational  assiatarre  program  \b  to  recruit 
quality  individuals  into  the  military.  The  separate  services  differ  in  their  ability  to 
attract  these  individuals  and  even  within  a  service  the  ability  to  attract  individuals 
into  critical  skills  diffen  . 

Today,  these  differences  are  addressed  with  bonuses. 

If  the  subcommittee  recommends  an  educational  assistance  prograrn,  what  are 
your  thoughts  with  regard  to  how  that  program  should  fit  together  with  the  bonus 

program?  ,       ^     *u  *u 

Answer.  All  of  our  recruiting  incentive  programs  must  complement,  rather  than 
conflict  with,  one  another.  At  present  we  use  enlistment  bonuses  pnmanly  to 
induce  high-quality  accessions  to  choose  longer  initial  enlistments  in  critical  special- 
ties. A  number  of  other  incentives,  especially  varying  enlistment  lengths,  slull  avail- 
ability, and  guaranteed  ssslg^ments,  attract  individuals  into  the  different  Services. 
Any  educational  assistance  prob^^am  should  strengthen  our  ability  to  offer  members 
the  incentive  to  choose  the  Service  and  skill  in  which  we  most  need  them  to  serve. 
This  requirement  is  difficult  to  rectncile  with  a  generous  entitlement  program  that 
confers  large  educational  benefiU  on  all  service-members.  Instead,  any  educaUonal 
assistance  program  should  offer  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  maximum  flexibility  to 
offer  educational  benefits,  as  well  as  other  incentives,  to  members  'ho  serve  where 
we  most  need  them. 

RETENTION  IMPACT 

Ouentioiu  Mr.  Secretary,  you  indicated  concern  with  regard  to  the  impact  an  edu- 
cational assistance  program  would  have  on  retention  at  the  end  of  the  first  enlist- 
ment I  share  that  concern.  ...  .  *  . 

However,  one  of  the  objectives  of  an  educational  assistance  program  is  to  attract  a 
segment  of  the  population  that  is  not  currently  joining  the  military,  namely  those 
individuals  who  are  collegebound. 
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Under  the  draft,  we  obtained  such  individuals  through  a  "random"  selection  proc- 
ess The  services  clearly  benefited  from  their  presence;  but  they  left  after  their  ini- 
tial enlistment. 

If  this  group  is  motivated  to  join  in  the  future  with  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits, why  should  we  expect  them  to  remain  after  they  have  completed  the  service 
required  to  earn  the  benefit? 

We  would  be  in  a  position  of  trying  to  change  the  underlying  reason  these  individ- 
uals joined:  To  assist  in  obtaining  a  college  education. 

We  will  have  benefited  from  their  service  (ju«t  as  we  did  under  the  draft)  for  a 
temoorary  period. 

Wouldp/t  we  be  better  off  just  accepting  their  loss  rather  than  trying  to  overcome 
their  strong  motivation  to  go  to  school  by  offering  expensive  "options"? 

Answer.  Our  analysis  of  the  reenlistment  behavior  of  ^ hose  who  enlisted  under 
the  old  GI  Bill  indicates  strongly  that  educational  benefits  did  provide  a  significant 
incentive  for  members  to  leave  military  service  after  their  initial  enlistments.  Our 
concern  that  enactment  of  a  new,  broad  educational  assist^mce  program  might  lead 
to  a  decline  m  reenlistment  rates  i^  especially  serious  since  all  the  Services  project 
snarp  increases  in  their  career  force  requirements  for  the  future.  We  are  currently 
testing  ways  to  make  reenlistment  more  attractive  for  members  who  have  educa- 
tional entitlements— transferability  to  dependents  and  expansion  of  in-service  edu- 
cational programs  are  two  approaches  that  we  are  examining.  If  these  or  other 
methods  do  not  prove  attractive,  however,  I  feel  it  would  be  important  to  offer  gen- 
erous educational  benefits  only  in  those  occupational  areas  in  which  the  Services 
can  tolerate  low  reenlistment  rates. 

Question  Dr  Korb.  could  you  outline  the  results  to  date  from  the  current  lest  pro- 
gram on  educational  assistance? 

Answer  Preliminary  analyses  of  the  results  of  the  Educational  Assistance  Test 
Program  were  presented  to  DoD  by  our  contractor,  the  Rand  Corporation,  last  June. 
A  second,  more  comprehensive  presentation  is  scheduled  for  early  October.  The  ear- 
lier analysis  dealt  only  with  the  increase  in  total  high-quality  enlistments  in  the 
dilTerent  Services  under  the  different  test  programs.  The  second  presentation  will 
update  the  earlier  results,  examine  the  effect  of  t'ne  test  programs  on  the  occupa- 
tional choices  of  high-quality  enlistees,  discuss  our  surveys  of  youth  attitudes  toward 
educational  benefits,  and  summarize  our  experience  to  date  under  the  retention  por- 
tion of  the  test  program. 

The  principal  findings  of  the  June  presentation  were  that  educational  benefits  on 
the  order  of  $lr>.000  per  enlistee  can  increase  the  number  of  high-quality  accessions 
by  x-io  percent,  but  that  the  choice  of  Service  of  high-quality  enlistees  \/as  sensitive 
to  the  relative  values  of  the  benefits  offered  by  different  Services.  The  preliminary 
results  indicate  that  when  the  differential  benefit  of  Army  programs,  compared  to 
io^°*o]l£.^"^  and  Air  Force,  falls  below  the  "Super-VEAP  kicker"  levels  of 
5AWWf*o.W<H>  for  two-,  three-,  and  fouryear  enlistments,  recruits  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  choose  the  Army  over  the  other  Services.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  conclusion,  we  have  reserved  judgment  about  its  validity  pending  the 
acquisition  of  more  months*  worth  of  data  and  further  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
other  factors,  such  as  recruiting  resources,  pay.  and  unemployment,  that  are  known 
to  affect  enlistment  rates. 

Question  Although  there  is  a  reasonable  concern  about  the  disincentive  to  reten- 
tion of  an  educational  assistance  program  not  altered  to  address  retention,  is  m- 
creased  turnover  really  a  problem  in  the  Army's  situation  with  a  huge  shortage  in 
tne  Indiviaual  Ready  Reserve? 

Answer  The  Army,  like  the  other  Services,  projects  increasing  career  force  re- 
quirements over  the  next  several  years.  These  requirements,  however,  do  not  in- 
crease uniformly  in  different  occupational  specialties.  In  combat  arms,  increasing 
'*5"^y  manpower  re<quirements  will  be  met  chiefly  by  additional  accessions  rather 
than  by  more  reenlistments.  One  result  of  this  increase  in  combat  arms  accessions 
will  be  that  more  individuals  will  enter  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  Active  service  An  educational  assistance  program  that  would  induce 
high-(^uality  individuals  to  serve  in  combat  arms,  but  not  offer  an  effective  reenlist- 
ment incentive,  would  reinforce  our  manpower  program. 

Question  Do  the  projections  for  Navy  and  Air  Force  recruiting  in  the  next  few 
y*""  indicate  a  problem  as  is  the  case  for  the  Army?  If  not.  is  it  appropriate  to 
include  these  devices  in  any  new  educational  program  that  is  designed  solely  to 
assist  recruiting? 

Answer  All  services  will  experience  a  more  difficult  time  recruiting  in  the  next 
ftw  years  as  the  pool  of  eligible  youth  declines  and  the  economy  improves.  If  the  Air 
force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  do  not  have  recruiting  problems  and  a  new  educa- 
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tionol  program  is  adopted  for  the  sole  reaaon  of  assisting  recruiting,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  include  those  Services.  . . .  , . 

^usttoru  Ck>uldn't  there  really  be  two  different  philosophies  for  e9tablic*>»''g  an 
educational  assistance  program:  (1)  a  reward  for  service  and  to  asuist  in  the  read- 
justment to  civilian  life,  or  (2)  to  assist  in  recruiting  and  retaining  personnel  for  the 
military? 

Shouldn't  the  design  of  any  educational  assistance  program  be  affected  by  which 
philosophy  the  program  is  based  on?  For  example,  as  a  reward  for  service,  everyone 
who  serves  should  get  it.  However,  as  a  recruiting  tool,  perhaps  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  focus  the  program  on  the  problem  areas. 

Answer.  In  the  past,  the  education  program  for  the  military,  the  GI  Bi !,  was  pri- 
marily used  as  a  tool  to  help  the  soldier  readjust  to  civilian  life.  It  was  also  charac- 
terized as  a  reward  for  military  service.  Both  of  these  past  relationships  occurred 
during  a  time  of  conscription.  .    ■,  r 

With  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  military  enlistees,  joined  out  of 
choice  rather  than  necessity.  The  GI  Bill,  because  of  its  past  association  with  a  con- 
scripted force,  was  terminated.  A  contributory  program  replaced  it. 

The  Department  is  currently  analyzing  data  th^t  will  aid  in  our  preparation  of  a 
new  educational  assistance  program  for  militai'v  personnel.  The  Department  be- 
lieves that  any  new  education  program  must  both  attract  and  retain  those  person- 
nel moot  needed  by  the  Services.  In  this  sense,  it  would  "reward'*  Service  members. 

A  new  educational  entitlement  for  all  military  personnel  must  not  jeopardize  our 
force  manning  capabilities. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Question.  Since  recruiting  in  the  Selected  Reserve  is  also  a  problem,  would  it  be 
appropriate  to  provide  educational  assistance  inducements,  although  at  a  lower  rate, 
to  Keserve  enlistees?  .   j  .   .  i 

Answer.  Educational  assistance  for  the  Reserve  Components  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  Congress,  is  a  reality.  The  Reserve  Cx)mponents 
are  presently  participating  in  two  education  related  inducements.  The  first,  is  a  pro- 
gram providing  up  to  $1,000  per  twelve-month  period  for  a  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000 
tor  tuition  and  related  fees.  TTiis  program  is  available  in  shortage  skill  fields  for  a 
six-year,  non- prior  service  enlistee.  The  second  program  provides  for  a  loan  repay- 
ment of  $550  or  15  percent  whichever  is  greater  for  enlistment  or  reenlistment  in 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

COMPARISON  OF  IMPACT  ON  RETENTION 

Question.  Secretary  Kerb,  you  take  a  more  pessimistic  view  than  the  Concression- 
al  Budget  Office  as  to  whether  the  recruiting  gains  from  a  nsw  GI  Bill  would 
outweigh  the  losses  in  retention. 

Would  you  (and  the  CBO  witnesses)  address  briefly  the  factorc  which  account  for 
these  different  assessments. 

Answer,  CBO's  analysis  assumes  that  military  members  evaluate  educational 
benefits  in  terms  of  their  monetary  value.  Our  analysis,  in  contrast,  extrapolates 
the  recruiting  and  retention  effects  of  educational  benefits  from  our  actual  experi- 
ence with  the  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  and  our  current  Educational  Assistance  Test  Pro- 
gram. Neither  method  of  analysis  is  entirely  satisfactory.  CB0*8  approach  is  open  to 
the  criticism  that  people  might  not  respond  to  educational  benefits  the  same  way 
that  they  do  to  monetary  incentives.  Our  methodology  can  be  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  the  proposals  now  before  the  Congress  are  not  identical  to  programs 
that  we  have  offered  in  the  past,  or  to  those  in  our  current  test. 

More  remarkable  than  the  differences  between  CB0*8  estimates  and  ours  are  the 
rather  close  similarities.  That  is  CBO  estimates  an  increase  of  10-15  Percent  in 
high-quality  recruit  supply,  compared  to  our  estimate  of  8-10  percent.  CBQ  s  esti- 
mate of  a  3  percent  increase  in  recruit  demand  is  not  far  from  our  estimate  of  5 
percent.  It  is  fair  to  summarize  both  sets  of  analysis  as  suggesting  that  educational 
benefits  would  promote  a  modest  improvement  in  DoD*s  net  manpower  picture.  Nei- 
ther analysis  addresses  the  issue  of  how  the  force  manning  effects  might  differ 
among  Services. 

INCRIASED  INSSRVICE  USE  OF  XOUCAnONAL  BENEFTTS 

Question,  A  concern  shared  by  all  of  us  studying  new  GI  Bill  proposals  is  the  pos- 
sible adverse  impact  on  retention.  Obviously,  we  don't  want  to  encourage  the  b^t 
quality  individuals  to  leave  the  Service  in  order  to  use  their  educational  benefits.  As 
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you  know,  ono  proposed  solution  is  to  permit  the  transfer  of  benefits  to  dependents, 
a  proposition  that  could  prove  quite  costly. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  other  ways  to  encourage  the  individuals  to  pursue  an  educa- 
tion while  remaining  in  the  Service.  H.R.  1*100,  for  example,  would  permit  the  serv- 
ice members  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  of  up  two  years  to  use  Gl  Bill  benefits  and 
then  return  to  active  duty. 

In  your  statement  (page  6),  you  indicate  that  the  Services  already  have  the  au- 
thority to  grant  such  absences  Is  this  blanket  authority  for  anyone  currently  on 
active  duty? 

Do  you  think  a  leave  of  absence  program,  a.s  proposed  in  H.R.  UOO,  js  workable? 
Would  it  contribute  significantly  to  retention? 

What  can  the  Services  do  to  foster  more  in  service  education  programs,  either 
through  use  of  GI  Bill  benefits  while  the  individual  remains  on  active  duty  or 
through  the  tutiton  assistance  program? 

Answer  The  program  now  in  effect  in  the  Services  which  grant  absences  are  for 
specific  purposes  such  as  the  excess  leave  program  to  complete  studies  for  profes- 
sional degrees  or  to  meet  licenRC  r<M|Uirements.  All  of  these  programs  are  highly 
competitive  and  closely  controlle<J  These  programs  have  been  authorized  individual- 
ly, hence  there  is  no  blanket  authority  for  a  single  leave  of  absence  program  with 
pay  such  as  contained  in  H.R.  MOO. 

It  has  not  been  determined  that  a  leave  of  absence  program  involving  large  num- 
bers of  enlisted  people  would  be  workable.  First,  those  on  leave  of  absence  would 
have  to  be  replaced,  requiring  a  permanent  increase  in  the  force  structure  equal  to 
the  average  number  of  people  on  leave  of  absence  at  any  given  time.  This,  in  turn, 
would  increast^  recruiting  targets  as  the  Services  sought  to  buildup  a  pool  of  addi- 
tional people  StHTond.  most  people  eligible  for  these  leaves  of  absence  would  prob- 
ably be  N(*0's  and,  therefore,  this  idea  could  cause  an  added  dram  on  NCO  man- 
power which  is  already  in  short  supply. 

As  for  its  contribution  to  retention,  the  implications  of  the  idea  are  too  complex 
for  an  informed  opinion  at  this  time  The  critical  retention  points  come  early  m  a 
person  s  military  career  usually  when  a  person  is  a  Junior  NCO.  If  someone  makes 
a  decision  to  go  for  advanced  education  at  that  point,  then  he  or  she  is  probably 
looking  toward  civilian  employment.  While  some  Junior  NCO  s  might  reenlist  for 
in  service  education  benefits,  most  of  those  wanting  advanced  education  would  prob- 
ably not  reenlist  Then  again,  there  might  be  some  who  would  see  it  as  a  benefit  to 
have  the  option  of  completing  an  education  in  their  last  enlistment  before  making  a 
decision  to  retire  Such  people  might  indeed  be  more  disposed  to  reenlist  knowing 
that  they  will  have  a  future  opportunity  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  the  transi- 
tion to  civilian  life. 

One  way  to  increase  the  use  of  in-service  education  programs  would  be  to  raise 
the  percentage  DoD  pays  of  an  individual's  tuition  costs.  At  present  the  law  permits 
the  Services  to  pay  75  percent  of  tuition  for  people  below  the  rand  of  E-b  and  90 
percent  for  E*5*s  and  above  with  M  years  or  less  of  service.  An  increase  to  100  |)er- 
cent  of  tuition  for  career  servicememl>ers,  E-5  and  above,  throughout  their  remain- 
ing time  in  service,  i  e  even  beyond  the  M  year  point,  might  encourage  NCO's  ai  all 
levels  to  make  greater  use  of  in  service  education  programs  «nd  also  aid  retention. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  vote. 

The  subcommittee  stands  ac^ourned  to  meet  again  next  Wednes- 
day at  10  o'clock. 

[Whereupon  at  12:30  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  recon- 
vene the  following  Wednesday.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee, 

Washington,  RC,  Wednesday,  September  Iff,  198L 

i.^^!^^™^^^"^  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:06  a.m.  in  room 
2216,  Rayburn  House  Office  BuUding,  Hon.  BUI  Nichols  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee  will 
continue  its  hearings  on  a  new  educational  assistance  program 
today.  Our  hearings  this  week  and  next  week  will  concentrate  on 
the  impact  on  each  of  the  services  of  the  enactment  of  such  a  pro- 

^  program  could  well  have  a  substan- 
tially dilTerent  effect  on  each  service  and  that  is  an  issue  we  need 
to  explore  in  some  detail. 

Our  witness  this  morning  will  be  Lt.  Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman, 
Deputy  Cluef  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for  Personnel,  who,  a  month  and 
a  half  ago,  completed  a  very  successful  tour  of  duty  as  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command.  General  Thurman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  you  in  this  new  role. 

General  Thurman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Before  you  begin  your  testimony,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  over  the  next  2  weeks  is  to 
get  the  unique  perspective  of  each  of  the  services.  I  recognize  that 
prepared  statements  presented  to  the  committee  have  been  cleared 
by  the  administration  for  uniformity.  In  this  vein,  I  would  like  to 
strongly  uree  our  witness  this  morning  to  provide  us,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  prepared  remarks,  his  personal  opinion,  as  well  as 
the  best  thinking  of  the  Army  staff,  on  the  following  issues: 
^  No.  1.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  enactment  of  a  new  educa- 
tional a^istance  program— in  particular,  its  impact  if  enlistees  of 
each  of  the  services  receive  the  same  amount  of  benefit? 

No.  2.  Is  transferability  to  a  spouse  and/or  dependents  a  Mod 
idea  to  assist  retention? 

No.  3.  If  such  a  benefit  is  provided,  should  it  also  be  given  to  en- 
listees in  the  Selected  Reserve? 

No.  4.  Since  defense  resources  are  constrained,  would  your  serv- 
ice be  willing  to  lose  resources  in  some  other  program  in  order  to 
fund  educational  assistance  for  enlistees,  a  transferability  feature, 
and  an  entitlement  for  Reserves? 

General  Thurman,  I  know  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
the  members  will  want  to  ask  you.  I  must  say  I  was  concerned  by 
testimony  last  week  that  a  uniform  entitlement  for  all  services 
might  actually  hurt  the  Army.  We  look  forward  to  your  testimony 
on  this  important  issue. 

You  may  proceed. 

(73) 
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STATEMENT  OP  LT.  GEN.  MAXWELL  R.  THURMAN,  DEPUTY  CHIEF 
OF  STAFF  FOR  PERSONNEL,  U.S.  ARMY 

General  Thurman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  First 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for 
their  support  of  the  pay  raise  which  has  been  worked  on  very  hard. 
We  appreciate  your  support  for  the  soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  the  matter  of  educational 
incentives. 

On  September  10,  1981,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Korb  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee  and  expressed  the  views  of  DOD  and 
the  administration  that  congressional  action  on  a  new  educational 
program  should  be  delayed  until  next  year.  At  that  time,  the  De- 
partment will  have  analyzed  the  results  of  tests  still  ongoin/;  and 
submit  its  program  to  the  (Congress.  I  will  now  present  n?y  own 
views. 

I  believe  that  a  new  educational  incentives  program  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  military 
personnel  in  both  our  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  if  we  are  ade- 
quately to  man  the  force  in  the  1980's.  Since 'the  Gates  Commission 
proposed  an  All-Volunteer  Force  in  1970,  with  the  support  of  the 
Congress^  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  has  eni- 
ployed  a  variety  of  initiatives  to  attract  adequate  numbers  of  quali* 
fied  recruits  and  to  retain  experienced  soldiers. 

We  have  had  some  difficulties  doing  both  of  those  things  since 
that  time.  We  in  the  military  agree  that  an  improved  educational 
incentives  bill  is  essential  to  meet  the  quality  and  quantity  needs 
in  the  future. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  benefits  have  not 
made  service  life  adequately  attractive  to  potential  recruits  as  well 
as  possible  career-oriented  service  members.  As  an  example,  mili- 
tary pay  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  civilian  wages  until  the  work 
of  this  committee  this  year  and  last  year  began  to  rectify  that  prob- 
lem. Further,  and  of  key  import  to  our  discussion  today,  the  termi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  for  new  soldiers  has 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  our  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  soldiers. 

Starting  in  1976,  the  recruiting  of  high-scoring  high  school  diplo- 
ma graduates  steadily  declined  through  fiscal  year  1980.  The  Army 
fell  short  of  its  fiscal  year  1979  high  school  graduate  objective  by 
21,000.  The  fiscal  year  1980  accession  of  graduates  improved  but 
was  still  13,000  below  our  objectives. 

Recent  gains  in  pay  and  recruiting  resources  have  reversed  this 
trend.  So  far  in  fi^^al  year  1981,  we  are  meeting  our  quantitative 
high  school  graduate  objective  but  not  our  qualitative  objective.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pool  of  eligible  graduates  will 
continue  to  decline  during  the  1980's.  This  occurs  as  the  Army  is 
fielding  its  advanced  weapons  systems. 

In  1981,  the  Army  happily  participated  in  a  series  of  educational 
tests— four  in  number— across  all  of  America.  Based  on  this  experi- 
ence, we  need  to  adopt  an  attractive  educational  package  that  will 
appeal  to  America's  ingrained  notion  that  the  path  to  success  lies 
in  education. 
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The  kind  of  soldiers  we  need  must  be  highly  competent  and  moti- 
vated volunteers,  desirous  of  serving  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  improving  themselves.  These  are  the  soldiers  who  not  only 
will  serve  the  Army  well  but  also  will  return  the  Nation's  invest- 
ment in  their  experience  and  education  to  society  as  contributing 
citizens  and  soldiers  and  citizens  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Now.  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  address  the  four  questions  that  you 
specifically  asked,  sir.  The  first  of  those— what  would  be  the  impact 
of  enactment  of  a  new  educational  assistance  program— in  particu- 
lar its  impact  if  enlistees  of  each  of  the  services  receive  the  same 
amount  of  benefit? 

Mr.  Nichols.  General,  if  I  might  interrupt  here.  That  question 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  some  feeling  on  the  committee  that  some 
of  the  other  branches  of  services  traditionally  apparently  have 
more  to  offer  enlistees  when—well,  you  name  it.  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly about  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

I  get  more  interest  in  the  Academy  candidates  wanting  to  go  to 
the  Air  Force  than  I  do  any  other  services.  And  I  believe  the  re- 
cruiting figures  will  bear  out  probably  that  perhaps  more  high 
school  youngsters  select  the  Air  Force  than  they  do  the  others.  And 
the  allegation  has  been  made  that  the  GI  bill  is  apt  to  just  aggra- 
vate that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  the  reason  for  this  question. 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  that.  I  have  at  each 
one  of  your  places  a  series  of  charts.  If  you  want  to  follow  those 
along,  it  might  be  helpful  because  I  think  they  will  show  you  that 
the  Army  is  indeed  running  No.  3  in  the  propensity  for  youth  to 
join  the  Armed  Forces. 

ENUSTMENT  PROPENSITY 

With  respect  to  youth  propensity  to  join  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Air  Force  is  No.  1.  the  Navy  is  No.  2.  the  Army  No.  3  and  the 
Marine  Corps  is  No.  4.  And  yet  the  Army  has  the  largest  number 
of  people  to  recruit.  I  would  like  to  show  you  a  little  bit  about  how 
I  think  the  education  tests  and  the  VEAP  program  have  worked  to 
date  and  give  some  perspective  of  what  the  demand  on  the  Army  is 
going  to  be  looking  ahead  to  1982  and  1983  when  the  mental  cate- 
gory constraint  tightens  further  and  we  still  have  a  large  number 
of  high  school  youngsters  to  recruit.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  just  a 
minute  I  can  illuminate  that  problem. 
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Chart  No.  1  shows  that  when  the  GI  bill  was  terminated  in  1976, 
we  recruited  160,000  high-scoring  mental  category  youngsters, 
mental  category  I  to  UIA,  upper  half  of  the  country,  high  school 
diploma  graduate  males.  That  number  begins  to  decline  precipi- 
tously as  the  GI  bill  went  out  in  1976.  The  160,000  represents  the 
total  Department  of  Defense  accessions  of  mental  category  I-IIIA 
male  graduates. 

Over  on  the  right  margin  you  will  note,  and  the  little  dotted  line 
running  through  the  chart  shows  you,  the  advances  of  the  educa- 
tional loans  and  grants  program  in  the  total  Federal  budget  exteri- 
or to  the  GI  bill. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  only  time  it  begins  to  turn 
around  in  favor  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  in  1979  when  the 
VEAP  program  began  and  there  has  been  some  modest  gain  since 
then*  The  number  vdue  for  the  total  Department  of  Defense  went 
from  about  160,000  down  to  less  than  100,000  "smart**  youngsters. 
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ARMY  ENUSTMENTS 

Chart  No.  2  is  the  same  chart  exploded  for  the  Army,  And  it 
shows  that  we  were  running  about  61,000  of  the  males,  smart 
males,  and  in  1976  it  dropped  off  and  we  dropped  all  the  way  down 
to  about'26,000  in  1979,  when  we  began  to  experiment  with  expand- 
ed kickers  to  the  VEAP  program  as  shown.  Izi  1981  we  expect  to 
have  about  32,000  and  in  1982  about  39,000  mental  category  I  to 
niA  male  graduates. 

If  you  turn  to  chart  No.  3, 1  rate  for  you  how  the  propensity  busi^ 
ness  works  and  how  the  mental  category  youngsters  work  in  all  the 
services.  If  you  will  note  in  

Mr,  Nichols.  Excuse  me  a  minute.  Before  you  leave  that  second 
chart,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  number  of  people  that  you  pro- 

1975^197775'^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^ 

C^neral  Thurman.  The  number  should  go  up  to  about  44,000  in 
1983,  to  Jhe  number  of  people  we  need.  The  population  of  America, 
m  a  study  done  by  Ohio  State  University  in  concert  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  shows  that  on  average  about  54  percent  of  the 
youngsters  of  America  will  score  mental  category  I  to  IIIA  or 
better.  So  we  are  looking  for  about  that  percentage,  around  50  per- 
cent of  our  youngsters  should  be  mental  category  I  to  IIIA. 

Mr  Nichols:  Give  me  that  figure  again,  please. 

General  Thurman.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  youngsters  of  Amer- 
ica in  a  sample  taken  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Ohio  State 
Umyersity  

Mr.  Nichols.  How  many  bodies  are  we  talking  about? 
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General  Thurman.  Sir?  We  are  talking  about  between  44,000 
and  45,000  mentaLcategory  I-IIIA  male  graduates  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  In  other  wordto,  I  am  looking  at  an  nominal  value  of  about 
85,000  to  88,000  high  school  diploma  graduate  males  per  year  in 
steady  state  condition,  that  is  what  we  need. 

Mr.  Nichols.  And  you  are  headed  that  way  on  this  chart. 

General  Thurman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Without  the  GI  bill. 

General  Thurman.  That  is  right,  sir.  And  we  are  headed  that 
way  because  you  have  invested  us  with  four  tests  that  were  started 
in  1981  and  those  four  tests  expire  shortly.  We  have  asked  for  an 
extension  of  the  veteran'  education  assistance  program  for  1982  as 
the  means  to  keep  going  in  this  direction.  And  that  particular  pro- 
gram has  been  approved  tacitly  because  the  President  sent  a  letter 
over  here  in  May.  There  were  60  days  to  act  on  that  letter,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  the  VEAP  has  been  extended  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  insert  a  comment 
here? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 


Mr.  Montgomery.  General,  when  you  testified  before  the  Veter- 
ans* Affairs  Committee  you  mentioned  that  the  Army  really  had 
too  many  tests  that  recruiters  were  trying  to  sell  and  to  implement 
and  the  recruiters,  sergeants  told  us  that  too.  In  your  personal 
view,  wouldn't  you  be  better  with  just  one  educational  incentive 
and  that  would  be  the  GI  educational  bill  and  do  away  with  these 
test  programs  and  do  away  with  the  VEAP  program? 

General  Thurman.  Absolutely,  the  GI  bill  is  what  we  need. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Would  you  say  that  again,  for  the  chairman?  I 
want  you  to  hear  that.  Would  you  repeat  that. 

General  Thurman.  I  want  to  tell  you  as  your  vice  president  in 
charge  of  marketing  for  1980  and  1981,  trying  to  run  a  four-tiered 
test,  52  percent  of  America  doing  one  thing,  18  percent  of  America 
doing  something  else,  15  percent  of  America  doing  yet  another  and 
15  percent  doing  yet  a  fourth,  crossing  State  boundaries,  bisecting 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  and  Wisconsin,  with  different 
educational  incentives  for  each  one  of  those  test  cells,  I  can  tell  you 
that  is  a  nightmare  of  management. 

Also,  it  is  unfair,  given  different  States  getting  different  sorts  of 
educational  entitlements  as  a  result  of  running  the  tests. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  tests  to  end  and  to  restore  a  GI  bill  so  we 
all  understand  what  the  educational  offer  is  all  about.  Then  Amer- 
ica will  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  Right  novy  most  of  the 
parental  influence  groups  in  America  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
6f  what  the  veterans*  education  assistance  program  is,  although  it 
did  provide  us  with  some  means  to  begin  to  bottom  out  and  turn 
around. 


NEED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INCENTIVES 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  GRAD(K)  COMPOSITION  AS  A  mCENT  OP 
TOTAL  HON  PUOJt  SERVICE  (K)  ACCESSIONS  BY  SERVICE 
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If  I  could  just  go  on  to  chart  3»  sir.  It  shows  you  that  back  in  1975 
•aid  1976,  where  those  little  arrows  A  and  B  are,  the  Army  was 
running  around  32  percent  high-scoring  male  graduates.  And  then 
in  1980,  at  C  and  D,  we  bottomed  out  at  about  21  percent  and  start- 
ed back  up  to  about  30  percent  this  year. 

Now,  if  you  will  notice,  that  whole  range  of  numbers  shows  you 
the  other  services,  over  that  same  span  of  time  by  upper  mental 
category  scoring  youngsters.  It  is  germane  to  the  point,  then,  to 
show  that  smart  youngsters,  when  given  a  chance,  will  volunteer 
for  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  before  they  will  volunteer  for  the 
U.S.  Amy.  And  that  is  the  demonstrable  record  of  the  actions  of 
youth  r  /er  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

NEKD  FOR  UPPER  MENTAL  CATEGORY  YOUTH 

Now,  you  might  ask,  "Why  do  you  need  smart  youngsters  to 
come  to  work  for  you?"  That  is  on  chart  4.  We  now  have  some  evi- 
dence emerging  from  the  Rand  Corp.,  which  has  done  a  long-term 
study,  that  says,  as  you  might  intuitively  know,  smart  youngsters 
do  better  than  less  smart  youngsters.  Now  we  have  it  codified.  The 
bottom  scale  indicates  mental  category  yoimgsters  I  and  n  do 
better  on  the  skill  qualification  tests  (SQT)*  which  are  shown  on 
the  margin  on  the  left  side.  Smart  youngsters  score  better  than  less 
smart  youngsters. 
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Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Nichols.  It  took  the  Rand  Co.  to  decide  that. 
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JOB  PERFORMANCE  TESTS 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Can  we  assume  from  this,  then,  that  the  job  per- 
formance test  does  measure  intelligence?  Because  a  Secretary  of 
the  Army  said  last  year  there  was  no  correlation  between  the  tests 
they  gave  and  intelligence.  We  are  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  an 
answer  as  to  what  it  did  mean.  Apparently  it  does  mean  that  this 
test  does,  among  other  things,  show  intelligence. 

General  Thurman.  The  test  results  show  

Mr.  Mitchell.  Brighter  people  score  better. 

General  Thurman.  Brighter  people  score  better. 

I  use  one  other  thing  here,  one  other  nuance  about  that.  You  do 
understand  the  test  is  written  in  the  English  language.  An  indivi- 
daul's  score  is  also  related  to  his  or  her  reading  skill.  The  combina- 
tion of  those  two  things,  reading  skills  and  level  of  education  and 
intelligence,  are  somewhat  measured  by  the  test  and  it  shows  that 
the  people  who  score  higher  on  the  tests  do  better  on  the  skill 
qualification  test.  That  is  the  data  that  Rand  has  done  since  the 
last  time  the  committee  heard  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Nichols.  That  is  just  elementary. 

General  Thurman.  I  am  saying  we  have  it  as  incontrovertible 
logic  because  it  now  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  think  tank. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  If  the  chairman  will  yield,  I  don't  know  if  you  re- 
member the  session  last  year,  we  were  trying  to  get  Secretary  Al- 
exander to  answer  as  to  the  significance  of  these  tests.  It  ended  up 
there  was  almost  no  significance  from  his  testimony.  Now  appar- 
ently there  is.  There  is  quite  a  dramatic  correlation  between  the 
ability  and  the  intelligence  of  the  test  scores. 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  there  is.  So  if  you  ask  me  why  do  we 
need  smart  youngsters,  the  answer  is  because  we  havj  very— not 
complex  but  very  sophisticated  equipment  coming  on  stream  in  the 
years  ahead.  We  need  the  leadership  and  the  capacity  to  operate 
that  equipment.  So  we  need  smart  youngsters. 

YOUTH  ATTITUDE-TRACKING  SURVEY 

If  you  will  turn  to  chart  No.  5,  the  next  one  over,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  you  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  fact  that  young- 
sters, when  given  an  opportunity  to  volunteer,  volunteer  for  infan- 
try at  a  lesser  rate  than  they  do  for  some  other  branch  of  service. 
This  is  data  taken  from  the  renowned  Stouffer  studies  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II.  It  showed  that  people  who  volunteered 
had  a  higher  sense  of  job  satisfaction  when  they  volunteered  for 
the  U,S.  Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  II  rather  than  the  infantry. 
So  I  just  submit  to  you  that  since  there  are  no  foxholes  in  the  sky, 
that  there  are  some  correlations,  then,  between  the  propensity  of 
individuals  to  volunteer. 

Now  let's  get  into  current  practice.  Since  1975  the  public  sector 
research  group  of  Market  Facts,  Inc.,  which  does  detailed  studies 
on  propensities  of  youth  who  decide  they  want  to  select  service, 
have  been  conducting  the  youth  attitude  tracking  survey.  Chart 
No  6  depicts  the  survey  results  and  shows  that  the  Army  is  No.  3 
in  the  pecking  order. 
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FALL  HAVES.  YOUTH  AHITUDE  TRACKIWj  STUDY^  QUESTION  5, 
Positive  Propensity  to  Serve  in -Specific  Services. 

PREPARED  BY: 

THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR  RESEARCH  GROUP  OF  MARKET  FACTS';  INC/ 
1750  K.  STREET.  N.H.' 
HASHING  D.C.  20006 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Just  barely  down. 

General  Thurman.  I  know.  In  1979»  we  were  about  2  percentage 
points  out,  but  we  are  closing  the  gap. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Does  that  take  the  bonus  into  consideration? 

General  Thurman.  No.  This  is  the  inherent  propensity  of  youth. 

Mr.  Nichols.  This  is  before  we  even  

General  Thurman.  Before  education  incentives. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Before  we  even  talked  to  them? 

General  Thurman.  That  is  right,  before  education.  in?en%e, 
before  bonus,  talking  to  the  youth  on  the  street,  18-  to  24-year^ld 
males,  5,000  samples,  statistically  reliable.  The  survey  aslcs:  Given 
the  opportunity  to  volunteer  for  service,  which  service  would  you 
volunteer  for?  A  lot  of  this  has  to  do  vrith  the  notion  of  what  the 
perception  is  about  the  service  in  many  different  ways.  And  while 
we  were  running  No.  8  in  that  particular  survey  and  have  been 
since  1975,  again  we  have  the  largest  recruiting  requirement  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  survey  results  shown  on  chart  No.  6  reflect 
what  people  say  and  think*  Now  let's  find  out  how  people  act. 
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JOINT  ADVERTISING  PRCX5RAM 

If  you  turn  to  the  next  chart,  chart  7,  we  can  observe  results  in 
the  joint  advertising  program.  People  have  to  act  now  to  send  in  a 
referral  slip  in  order  tx)  gain  information  about  the  armed  services. 
Chart  No.  6  showed  what  people  say  they  are  going  to  do.  This 
chart  transitions  to  what  they  actually  do.  When  they  send  in  their 
cards  and  letters  to  get  information  from  the  Armed  Forces 
through  the  joint  recruiting  business,  again  the  Army  is  No.  3,  so 
people  are  now  beginning  to  act  like  they  said  they  were  going  to 
act. 

JOINT  LEAD  DISTRIBUTION 
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SOURCE:     (AS  OF  31  JULY)  JOINT  RECRUITING  ADVERTISING  PROGRAM 
1981  EDUCATION  INCENTIVES  PROGRAM 

That  says  that,  on  balance  we  are  No.  3  in  propensity. 

What  about  the  efficacy  of  the  education  incentive  program  that 
was  run  in  1981?  As  you  recall-and  I  am  now  on  chart  Nji-  ZI 
there  were  four  cells  across  America  and  I  have  tried  to  highlight 
what  those  cells  were.  The  super-VEAP  cell  was  used  in  about  52 
percent  of  the  country  and  had  a  "kicker"  of  $2,000  for  a  2.year, 
$4,000  for  a  3-year  and  $6,000  for  a  4-year  term  of  service.  The 
Army  is  the  only  service  that  had  the  "kicker. 
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EDUCATIOfI  XCHAH6E1  OTHER  SfRVICE  IHPACLS 

lESLCELL  KICKER  (FY  80  TO  FY  81)        AIR  FORCE       ,  'NAVY 

.     A  2  YR  OPTION  +15.95  UP  2.6X        OOWl  6.6X 

(SUPER  VEAP)  $2/'l/6K  KICKER 

B  2  YR  OPTION 

(ULTRA  VEAP)  18/12/ 12K  KICKER  ♦2^1.85  'J  1.5X        UP  1.2X 

C 

<HASC)                 2  YR  OPTION  ♦  7.85                UP  8. OX        UP  1.6X 
D 

(SASC)  2  YR  OPTION 

tVmK  KICKER  ^]5.m                UP  8. OX       OOHN  3.3X 

1     SOURCE  RAHD  DATA  l^}  AUG  81 

0  CEa  A  -  CONTROL  CELL 

0  CEU  R  -  aEAR  WINNER  FOR  ARNY 

0  CELL  C  -  LOSS  OF  EOUALIZER  RESULTS  IN  CONTRACT  LOSS^ 

0  CELL  0  -  NO  DIFFERENCE  FROfl  CONTROL  CaL 

The  ultra-VEAP  was  in  about  15  percent  of  the  country  and  had 
$8,000  and  $12,000  kickers,  $8,000  for  2-year  term  of  service  and 
$12,000  for  3-  and  4-year  terms  of  service  in  critical  skills  only,  not 
everybody  in  the  population  . 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Sklton.  Genaral,  you  lost  me.  Go  back  and  explain  what 
your  test  cell  is,  super-VEAP. 

General  Thurmam.  VEAP  stands  for  the  veterans'  education  as- 
sistance program  and  is  contributory  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
Participants  contribute  from  $25  up  to  $100  a  month,  which  is 
matched  2-for-l  by  the  Government.  For  critical  skills,  such  as  in- 
fantry, armor,  artillery,  and  certain  other  skills  in  wWch  we  have 
very  large  shortages,  we  were  authorized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  give  a  '^kicker''  of  $2,000  for  a  2-year  term  of  service, 
$4,000  for  a  3-year  term  of  service,  and  $6,000  for  a  4-year  term  of 
service. 

•fhat  was  called  super-VEAP  in  advertising  lingo  to  tell  half  the 
recruiting  force  of  America,  in  52  percent  of  America,  that  is  the 
educational  incentive  you  are  offenng  to  the  youngsters  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Ultra-VEAP  operates  on  the  same  principle  and  the  ''kickers" 
are  $8,000  for  a  2-jrear-term  ot  service,  $12,01)0  for  3,  $12,000  for  4. 
Enlistments  are  hmited  to  the  same  shortage  skills  as  those  for 
super-VEAP. 

we  also  had  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  test  cell, 
which  was  a  2-year  noncontributory  option  with  tuition  and  stipend 
supplement  and  with  no  "kickers.^'  That  is  an  interesting  pomt.  I 
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am  going  to  come  back  to  that,  because  that  is  sort  of  saying  that 
all  services  in  the  marketplace  has  the  same  marketing  operation 
and  the  same  educational  enfranchisement 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  program  shown  in  cell 
D  we  had  the  additional  "kicker."  Now  let's  see  what  happened  in 
those  four  cells,  fiscal  year  1980  to  1981,  We  are  talking  about 
mental  category  I  to  IIIA,  smart  youngsters,  high  school  diploma 
graduates.  Enlistees  must  have  those  credentials  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

In  the  super-VEAP  cell,  which  was  used  in  52  percent  of  the 
country,  we  went  up  about  16  percent  across  America.  During  the 
same  period  the  Air  Force  increased  about  2.6  percent  and  the 
Navy  aeclined  by  about  6.6  percent.  On  the  ultra-VEAP,  where  we 
had  a  sizable  "kicker"  you  will  note  that  the  Army  went  up  about 
25  percent  over  what  it  did  in  1980.  Also,  note  that  the  Air  Force 
went  up  and  the  Navy  went  up  in  those  two  cells. 

In  interpreting  that  data,  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
should  be  remembered.  First,  the  general  economic  condition 
changed  between  employment  and  seeking  a  job  opportunity  with 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  HASC  cell  where  the  Army  had  only  the 
2-year  option  as  an  equalizer,  note  the  Army  went  up  about  7.8  per- 
cent, the  Air  Force  went  up  about  8  percent  and  the  Navy  went  up 
about  1.6  percent. 

Finally,  in  cell  D,  the  Senate  option,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
went  up  15  and  8  percent  respectively  while  the  Navy  went  down 
3.  If  you  ask  me  how  do  I  interpret  that  data,  given  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  a  9-month  range  of  data,  I  would  say  where  we  have  a  dif- 
ferential we  are  able  to  make  substantial  increases;  and  where  the 
differential  is  substantial  we  are  able  to  make  substantial  increases 
in  the  number  of  high  school  diploma  graduate  mental  category  I 
to  IIIA. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  I  to  IIIA's,  high-scoring 
youngsters.  If  you  look  at  the  HASC  cell  C,  you  notice  we  stay  even 
with  the  Air  Force  at  about  8  percent.  We  don't  make  any  great 
inroad,  but  we  do  make  some  increase.  That  is  the  data  emerging 
out  of  the  test.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that  he 
will  wait  for  the  full  data  before  he  recommends  to  you  what  the 
new  educational  program  should  be. 

Mr.  Nichols.  That  is  the  1-year  test.  We  have  completed  9 
months,  we  have  9  months'  data? 

REPRESENTATIVENESS  OF  EDUCATION  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  TESTS 

General  Thurman.  Nine  months  under  our  belt,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Nichols.  General,  before  we  leave  that,  do  you  consider 
these  tests  to  be  representative? 
General  Thurman.  Representative? 
Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

General  Thurman.  As  the  Army  recruiter,  I  was  not  permitted 
to  advertise  the  C  and  D  cells  of  the  tests,  DOD  did  that  advertise- 
ment. I  was  able  to  advertise  only  the  A  and  B  cell  so  there  is  quite 
a  Duke's  mixture  in  ttie  terms  of  the  marketing  that  went  on  in 
the  test.  If  you  ask  if  it  is  conclusive,  let  mo  just  say  to  you  that 
the  Army  went  up  15  percent  in  test  cell  A,  and  didn't  go  up  as  far 
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as  I  would  have  anticipated  in  the  HASC  side,  test  cell  C.  I  would 
have  expected  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  to  take  the  Army 
straight  up  on  all  cells.  If  you  ask  me  is  the  House  test  useful  to 
me,  it  was  not  against  the  other  market  conditions  and  the  other 
services. 

DO  EDUCATIONAL  INCENTIVES  W(«K? 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 

Do  educational  incentives  work?  This  chart  is  a  very  simple 
chart,  again  high  school  diploma  graduate,  I  to  IIIA.  The  answer  is 
during  this  9-month  period,  we  have  had  a  substantial  increase  of 
4,400  high-scoring  enlistees,  or  about  a  20-percent  increase  in 
higher-scoring  youngsters.  Although  we  are  running  four  different 
tests,  not  completely  advertisable  across  the  whole  of  America,  we 
did  20  percent  better  m  upper  scoring  youngsters.  Therefore,  educa- 
tion  incentives  do  work  in  the  marketplace. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

How  about  in  the  Reserves?  That  is  on  the  next  chart.  Do  educa- 
tion incent'ves  work  with  Reserves?  In  1980  we  had  authority  to 
issue  a  $2,000  education  bonus  for  the  Armv  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  a  4-year  educational  stipend,  $500  a  year  for  the  Re- 
serves and  Guard.  We  enlisted  a  total  of  almost  500  in  1980  in  the 
Guard  and  Resei-ve  under  this  program. 
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Notice  on  chart  10  what  happened  in  1981  when  the  authority 
was  given  to  us  to  double  the  educational  bonus  to  $4,000  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserves.  Enlistments  jumped  to  5,700,  and  we  are  not 
yet  finished  recruiting  for  the  year.  The  number  may  go  to  6,000  or 
better  by  the  end  of  this  year.  So  if  you  ask  me  about  the  pulling 
power  of  the  educational  incentive,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
dramatic.  It  is  the  road  to  success  if  we  are  going  to  populate  the 
Armed  Forces  with  smart  youngsters.  It  works  both  in  the  active 
side  and  it  works  in  the  Reserve  and  Guard  side. 

Please  bear  in  mind  one  other  pont  about  the  Reserve  side.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  eligibility  requirements  at  line  4.  The  educa- 
tion bonus  is  only  for  the  skills  indicated.  That  is  infantr>',  engi- 
neers, artillery,  air  defense,  armor,  and  medics  and  military  police. 
Therefore,  if  this  option  was  available  across  the  entire  Reserve  es- 
tablishment of  America  in  1982,  for  example,  you  would  have  a 
powerful  magnet  for  youngsters  to  go  to  college  through  that  ma- 
chinery of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr,  Chairman, 
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Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell.  ' 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Are  you  attributing  the  entire  dramatic  increase 
in  actual  contracts  just  to  the  difference  between  2,000  and  4,000? 
Are  you  factoring  in  the  new  enthusiasm  for  defense  in  the  Nation, 
the  fact  it  is  now  honorable  to  be  part  of  a  Reserve  unit  that  per- 
haps it  was  not  after  Vietnam? 

General  Thurman.  I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL,  There  is  a  new  enthusiasm  in  the  land. 

General  Thurman.  There  is  new  enthusiasm  in  the  land.  That  is 
largely  a  derivative  of  Congress  and  our  President  speaking  posi- 
tively about  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  also  saying  that  to 
have  a  1,000-percent  increase  in  1  year  due  to  spirit  is  not  prob- 
able. I  am  also  persuaded  there  is  a  dynamite  attractiveness  to  the 
fact  that  the  R^rve  educational  incentive  is  now  a  reasonable  sti- 
pend to  help  a  youngster  go  to  school. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  It  certainly  is  a  dramatic  increase.  Along  with 
people  talking  out  in  this  country— a  lot  of  us  have  been  telking 
out  for  the  9  years  I  have  been  here— I  think  the  fact  that  the  aya- 
tollah  held  our  hostages  for  an  entire  year  and  the  American 
people  got  tired  of  seeing  the  Iranians  shaking  their  fists  at  them 
every  night  on  television  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  invading  Af- 
ghanistan had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm  for  stronger 
defense.  But  you  can't  factor  in  anything  like  that. 

General  Thurman.  I  cannot  do  it,  particularly  if  you  also  are 
trying  to  factor  in  th3  effects  of  unemployment,  economic  condi- 
tions, and  the  like.  It  is  very  difficult  to  measure  such  factors. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Wherever  you  go,  you  just  see  a  total  turnaround 
in  the  country  in  attitude  toward  defense.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  dove 
in  Congress.  Every  time  we  had  a  debate  before  that,  the  defense 
authorization  bill  would  win  but  not  by  a  huge  amount.  But  now  it 
is  overwhelming.  So,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  revolution 
almost  in  thinking  as  far  as  whether  the  American  people  want  a 
strong  defense  or  they  don't.  I  would  think  that  would  have  to  be 
factored  in  because  I  think  that  has  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  your 
numbers. 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Let  me  turn  to  chart  11.  One  of  the  questions  before  the  commit- 
tee is,  *'will  we  pull  people  through  with  a  two-  or  three-tiered  GI 
bill?''  That  is  to  say,  is  there  a  high  probability  that  a  large 
number  of  people  will  get  out  quickly  to  use  a  GI  bill?  This  chart 
appears  very  complicated,  so  Til  explain  it.  The  broad  letter  A  rep- 
resents enlisted  accessions  for  1976.  We  brought  in  about  52,000 
upper  mental  category  youngsters  that  year,  which  was  the  last 
year  of  the  GI  biil,  and  the  Army  attracted  31  percent  then  that 
were  upper  half  youngsters.  If  you  follow  the  arrow  down  to  letter 
B  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chart,  you  will  see  we  got  about  9,500 
of  those  people  reenlisted.  The  reenlistment  rate,  then,  is  31.5  per- 
cent, which  tells  you  that  you  get  about  the  same  percentage  of 
people  reen  listing  as  entered  in  the  percentage  group  that  stay. 

I  have  also  calculated  attrition  values  and  included  that  on  the 
chart.  So,  what  I  would  say  to  you  is  that  if  you  bring  in  more 
smart  youngsters  at  the  front  end  with  the  reenlistment  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  in  bonus  levels  and  the  like,  you  will  pull  through  a 
substantial  number  of  people  and  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's bill,  which  provides  for  an  incentive  at  the  6th  year  of  serv- 
ice and  transferability  rights  at  the  10th,  will  continue  to  pull 
people  through. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  a  handwringer  on  the  fact  that  because  you 
pull  a  large  number  of  people  in,  they  will  all  separate  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  GI  bill.  The  track  record  shows  a  substantial 
number  of  people  do  stay  with  to  populate  the  force.  So,  the  smart- 
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Chart  12  shows  we  are  doing  reasonably  well  across' all  services. 
We  have  gone  from  174,800  in  1980  in  high  school  diploma  gradu- 
w  i;^'^  this  year.  All  services  are  up.  I  belieS  the 
educational  tests  and  the  general  economic  condition  have  had  a 
bearing  on  that  which  is  clearly  favorable  to  us.  Nonetheless,  the 
total  numbers  are  up  substantially  in  high  school  diploma  gradu- 
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My  last  exhibit  is  chart  18.  What  does  the  Armv  face  down 
range?  This  year,  1981,  we  should  bring  in  about  32,000  mental  cat- 
^ory  I  to  niA's.  We  have  to  raise  that  number  to  39,000  in  1982. 
'that  IB  the  reason  I  requested  the  Department  of  Defense  to  au- 
thorize the  Army  to  continue  with  the  \iltra-VEAP  educational  in- 
centive that  is,  the  $8,000  and  $12,000  "kickers/*  and  they  have  au- 
thorized me  to  continue  that  in  1982.  That  is  also  the  reason  we 
asked  for  the  authority  of  the  veterans  education  assistance  pro- 
gram to  last  1  more  year,  because  in  the  absence  of  that  program 
we  had  nothing.  Yet,  right  now  we  commence  work  for  1982  be- 
cause we  recruit  yoimgsters  for  a  year  downrange.  Because  we  are 
faced  with  not  knowing  the  outcome  of  the  GI  bill  this  year,  I  re- 
quested and  DOD  authorized  us  to  use  the  ultra-VEAP  for  1982— if 
you  go  back  to  chart  8,  Mr.  Skelton— the  B  cell  across  all  of  Amer- 
ica. 

What  is  the  task  in  1983?  We  need  to  raise  the  number  of  high 
school  diploma  graduates  and  mental  catgories  I-IIIA  up  to  the 
42,000  to  44,000  level.  That  is  essentially  a  function  of  the  percent- 
age of  mental  category  that  the  Congress  has  legislated  the  Army 
to  achieve  in  1983.  The  Army  must  get  down  to  20-percent  mental 
category  IV  in  1983.  If  you  will  notice,  that  is  on  chart  13.  Tlie  pop- 
ulation in  mental  category  IIIB  is  essentially  stable.  Therefore, 
anytime  the  percentage  value  changes  in  mental  category  IV,  it  is 
essentially  a  laundering  effect  from  mental  category  IV  to  mental 
category  I  to  IIIA.  I  hope  that  information  is  helpful  in  explaining 
the  continuing  challenge  in  1983. 

To  reium  to  your  question,  then:  Will  enactment  of  a  new^educa- 
tional  assistance  program  impact  on  enlistees  if  they  all  receive  the 
same  benefit?  The  answer  is  yes.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
provision  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  bill  that  says  that  the  service  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  to  provide  additional  "kickers"  to  fill  critical 
shortages  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  feature 
that  must  be  retained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Montgomery  first  since 
he  has  an  appointment  at  8. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  probably 
shouldn't  say  anything  because  I  think  the  general  has  done  a  won- 
derful job  in  support  of  H.R.  1400,  which,  before  the  other  three 
members  came  m,  I  think  General  Thurman  said  that  one  of  the 
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problems  thev  have  is  that  they  have  too  many  tests,  educational 
programs.  What  they  need  is  one  educational  program  for  the  re- 
cruiters to  sell  out  there.  Isn't  that  correct? 

General  Thurman.  Yes;  that's  absolutely  right.  One  pro-am  is 
needed.  You  cannot  market  four  programs  effectively,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  have  different  programs  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
You  need  one  program  across  all  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Sometimes,  then,  what  this  subcommittee 
should  do  is  come  up  with  some  type  of— we  are  not  totally  wedded 
to  H.R.  1400,  but  I  think  it  points  out  we  do  need  one  educational 
program.  General,  have  we  had  enough  tests  now  to  move  ahead, 
with  advice  from  the  military  services,  to  move  ahead  in  Congress 
and  come  up  with  one  educational  bill? 

General  Thurman.  I  think  it  is  time  to  move  now;  yes,  sir. 
^^Mr.  Montgomery.  0K,'^8ir.  My  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something  about  recruiting  for  the  Reserve 
forces  and  the  National  Guard  in  this  educational  field.  When  we 
put  the  kicker  in— the  $4,000,  as  you  pomted  out— we  signed  more 
contracts  in  reservists.  I  have  an  amendment— it  would  have  to  be 
offered  here  because  it  comes  under  the  armed  services,  it  wouldn't 
come  under  the  Veterans'  Affairs— under  a  certain  part  of  the  law 
would  give  reservists  and  National  Guardsmen  $140  a  month  for 
education. 

We  don't  want  to  make  it  as  high  as  the  regulars,  because  I 
think  the  regulars— we  have  to  build  up  our  regular  forces  first  but 
we  have  to  keep  a  strong  Reserve.  It  would  be  for  36  months  and  it 
would  be  implemented  after  they  completed  their  6  months 
active-duty  training.  I  might  say  that  these  Guardsmen,  National 
Guardsmen,  would  have  to  sign  up  for  6  years  to  get  this  36 
months.  So  you  are  not  really  just  throwing  a  big  deal  at  them.  But 
we  think  it  will  work.  We  think  if  we  can  do  this,  this  will  bring 
up— we  have  a  lot  of  problems  in  enlistees  in  the  Army  Reserve,  is 
that  correct.  General;  your  strength  levels  are  down? 

General  Thurman.  The  strength  levels  are  down.  They  are  im- 
proving this  vear  and  improved  last  year,  but  the  Army  Reserve 
strength  levels  are  not  anywhere  close  to  wartime  strength  at  this 
time.  Nor  is  the  Guard,  for  that  matter.  We  have  about  218,500 
right  now  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  keep  saying  to  me,  and  you  hear  me 
saying  this  over  and  over,  but  really  about  50  percent  of  your 
Army  combat  missions  now  are  in  the  National  Guard  and  in  the 
Army  Reserve  and  you  have  more  infantry  battalions  and  more 
tank  battalions  in  the  ^.rmy  National  Guard  than  you  have  in  the 
regular  Army.  So  I  thinlr  this  bill  goes  a  little  further  than  helping 
the  regulars.  It  moves  into  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  I  want  to  commend  you  on  fascinating  testimony.  I  was 
especially  interested  in  the  quantification  of  the  various  options  we 
have.  It  helps  me  to  understand  a  great  deal  more,  I  think,  if  I 
could  associate  some  numbers  with  this  situation.  That  is  very  ex- 
cellent data.  I  thank  you  for  it. 

General  Thurman.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the  transferabil- 
ity feature.  Someone  told  iis  in  previous  testimony  that  it  adds 
about  40  percent  to  the  cost  of  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  you  have  anv 
evidence,  something  similar  to  this,  about  just  how  much  it  will 
help  retention.  Is  it  worth  nearly  half  the  cost  of  the  program  to 
have  that  feature  in?  Will  it  retain  50  percent  more  people?  Have 
you  quantified  that  situation  yet? 

General  Thurman.  I  don't  have  the  precise  quantification  of 
that.  The  notion  that  I  have  tried  to  show  is  that  if  you  bring 
smart  people  in,  then  you  can  pull  smart  people  through  the 
system  and  the  power  of  the  transferability  right  demands  that  a 
person  continue  to  serve.  That  is  the  feature  in  the  H.R.  1400  bill.  I 
think  that  is  a  powerful  one  and  should  be  retained  in  the  bill. 

I  would  not  be  adverse  to  a  requirement  that  says  if  a  soldier  ex- 
ercises the  transferability  right,  he  or  she  must  continue  to  serve 
on  active  duty.  I  would  nave  no  objection  to  that  particular  provi- 
sion. It  would  pull  through  bright  young  men  into  the  midrange 
noncommissioned  officer  and  senior  noncommissioned  officer  skills, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  the  item  is  a  small  cost,  we  could  say  it  is  a  ^ 
nice  idea  to  have  it.  But  because  it  represents  nearly  half  the  cost 
of  this  program,  as  I  see  it,  that  is  going  to  be  the  only  objection.  I 
would  say  the  vast  m^'ority  of  the  Congressmen  support  the  con- 
cept of  the  GI  bill.  Many  of  them  used  it  themselves  after  World 
War  II.  I  think  it  would  help  if  you  could  get  some  numbers. 

General  Thurman.  I  will  try  to  furnish  that 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

Rctention  and  Transferabiuty 

The  subject  of  inclusion  of  the  transferabihty  feature  in  a  proposed  GI  Bill  was 
addressed  in  the  August  1981  Attitude  and  Opinion  Survey  of  Active  Army  person- 
nel conducted  bv  the  Army's  Soldier  Support  Center  It  addressed  educational  bene- 
fit features,  which  could  be  earned  through  additional  years  of  service,  as  in  H  R. 
1400.  $300  per  month  as  the  basic  allowance  for  an  additional  two  years,  an  addi- 
tional 1300  after  serving  six  or  more  years,  and  after  earning  these  benefits,  the 
option  to  elect  transferaoilitv  after  completing  t«n  years  of  service.  The  vyorldwide 
survey  participants  consisted  of  a  random  sampling  of  5  percent  of  the  active  Army 
enlisted  force.  Soldiers  were  asked  if  they  would  reenlist  at  the  end  of  their  current 
term  of  service  to  achieve  eligibility  under  the  various  options. 

Preliminary  data  indicates  that  the  transferability  option,  in  combination  with 
the  basic  program  benefits,  will  be  effective  in  retaining  soldiers  Past  the  ten  year 
service  point.  This  appears  significant  since  the  criteria  for  dependent  usage  is  that 
the  sponsor  must  be  currently  serving  on  active  duty  or  on  retirement  status.  Chart 
depicting  overall  responses  follows: 

GI  BILL  OPTIONS-PERCENT  OF  SOLDIERS  WHO  WOULD  REENLIST  AT  CURRENT  ETS 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  On  the  second  page  of  your  testimony  you  make 
the  statement  that  we  need  to  adopt  an  attractive  educational 
package  that  will  appeal  to  America's  ingrained  notion,  the  notion 
that  the  path  to  success  lies  in  education. 

Greneral  Thurman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Ish'tlt  more  than  a  notion?  Don't  we  have  a  lot  of 
studies  ^to  show  that  people  that  have  a  college  degree  are  in  a 
higher  income  level  and  people  do  have  generally  a  better  quality 
of  life? 

General  Thurman.  Absolutely;  yes.  I  think  that  is  germane.  The 
other  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
study  is  a  very  unusual  and  powerful  study  because  it  looks  at  a 
substantial  number  of  18-  to  2CK-year-old  American  youth  over  time. 
The  study  is  to  run  for  7  consecutive  years. 

One  of  the  things  that  comes  out  of  that  study  done  by  Ohio 
State,  statistically  reliable  samples,  is  the  power  of  education  as 
young  men  and  women  perceive  their  parents  wanting  them  to 
pursue  education.  That  may  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  young- 
ster personally  wants  to  pursue  education.  The  whole  notion— and 
I  was  trying  to  give  it  in^tHe'^philosophical  context— is  thr^t  educa- 
tion is  a  powerful  attractor. 

As  a  sidelight,  the  increased  use  of  the  Federal  loan  and  grant 
program  and  the  decline  of  bright  youngsters  coming  in  the  Armed 
Forces  doesn't  appear  to  me  to  be  coincidental.  It  shows  me  that 
bright  youngsters  are  indeed  bright  youngsters  and  they  will  shop 
for  the  best  deal,  and.  the  best  deal  right  now  is  to  gain  a  Federal 
loan  or  grant  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  hear  it  from  the  first  ser- 
geant while  earning  their  right  to  go  to  college.  Therefore,  the  na- 
tional manpower  policy  busmess  should  be  looked  at  in  terms  of 
the  total  expenditures  going  in  the  educational  sector,  and  how  do 
these  expenditures  facilitate  doing  all  the  business  that  the  nation- 
al government  must  do. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Right  now  a  bright  youngster  can  get  just  a  loan 
or  grant  and  remain  a  civilian,  whereas  if  he  wants  to  get  educa- 
tional assistance  in  the  armed  services  he  has  to  join  in  the  VEAP 
program  and  pay  part  of  it  himself. 

General  Thurman.  Yes.  That  seems  to  be  out  of  synchronization 
with  the  notion  of  trying  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  national  secu- 
rity establishment. 

Mr  Mitchell.  As  you  realize  at  least  as  well  as  I  do.  General,  in 
the  years  ahead  costs  are  going  to  be  a  governing  factor  of  program 
selection.  If  you  could  get  the  GI  bill,  but  the  money  to  run  your 
operation  would  not  increase,  what  would  you  sacrifice  for  it? 
Where  would  you  list  the  GI  bill  in  your  priorities  for  retention?  Is 
it  near  the  very  top  or  is  it  in  about  the  midrange?  What  would 
you  give  up  if  you  had  to  sacrifice  something  else  for  this? 

General  Thurman.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  would  give  up. 
The  Army  does  a  5-year  programmatic  forecast  about  what  to  buy 
or  invest  in  over  a  long  period  of  time.  When  we  do  this  perhaps 
we  should  analyze  the  national  educational  financial  resources  to 
look  at  not  only  what  is  in  the  Defense  Department  but  also  what 
is  in  the  national  educational  stipends.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  need  to  bring  those  together  so  we  can  take  a  look  at  all  of  them. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  only  thejfunds  in  the  Defense  Department.  We 
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must  also  include  those  resources  exterior  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mttchell.  But  those  are  choices  you  are  gomg  to  make 
within  the  Army. 
General  Thurman.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Is  there  anything  we  can  sacrifice  for  it,  any  other 
incentives,  enlistment  bonus? 

General  Thurman.  First,  in  the  enlistment  bonus  system  there  is 
still  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  compensation  system  within  the 
Army.  You  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  disincentive  "kicker^'  above 
the  basic  educational  package  to  compensate  for  the  Army's  third 
place  sho\  ing  in  the  propensity  race.  Therefore,  the  enlistment 
bonus  business  may  veiy  well  have  to  be  continued. 

On  the  reenlistment  side,  there  may  be  some  tradeoffs  because 
you  pull  people  through  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  One  of  the 
things  that  happens  when  you  get  nongraduates  is  a  very  high  tur- 
bulence, because  44  percent  of  those  youngsters  fail  to  complete 
their  first  term  of  service.  Therefore,  there  are  some  payoffs  in  the 
envelope  of  training  that  could  occur  by  attracting  more  high  qual- 
ity youth  who  stay  longer  to  qualify  for  the  benefits.  But  I  would 
not  ignore  those  that  are  exterior  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MrrcKELL.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Hillis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  hearing  you.  You 
touched  on  a  couple  of  areas  of  my  great  concern,  one  with  my  col- 
league Congressman  Montgomery  on  Reserves  and  what  we  should 
be  doing  there;  second,  in  this  latest  round  of  questions  and  an- 
swers on  transferability,  because  I  have  had  great  apprehension 
about  that  feature  as  to  the  cost  and  the  result. 

Is  it  worth  spending  this  kind  of  money,  40  percent,  for  what  you 
will  get  for  it?  It  seems  to  me,  of  course,  with  the  GI  bill  you  will 
attract  these  bright  young  people. 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLus.  And  without  transferability,  a  certain  percentage  will 
find  a  home  in  the  Army,  the  career  that  they  like  and  they  will 
stay.  And  do  you  think  that  will  be  sufficient?  In  other  words;  can 
we  live  without  it? 

General  Thurman.  I  think  the  transferability  feature,  particular- 
ly after  the  6-year  point  where  you  be^n  to  double  the  rate,  and  at 
the  lOth-year  point  where  transferability  begins,  is  a  powerful  pull 
ing  factor. 

By  retaining  a  noncommissioned  officer  through  that  10-year 
point,  with  a  retirement  alternative  at  20  or  later  years,  we  may  be 
able  to  compensate  for  the  very  high  level  of  bonuses  that  we  are 
now  paying  for  reenlistment,  some  of  which  go  up  to  $16,000  for 
certain  skills 

I  think  the  combination  of  that  makes  a  very  powerful  and  com- 
pelling pullthrough.  Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  does  not, 
m  fact,  stay  with  you  and  elects  to  get  out,  then,  obviously,  the 
transferability  right  has  not  been  aggrandized  and  is  not  a  lost  edu- 
cational payment. 

In  my  opinion  the  current  bill  has  a  lot  of  merit;  it  should  pull  a 
large  number  of  bright  NCO's  through  to  the  10th  year.  If  they  sep- 
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arate  from  the  service,  they  have  10  years  to  use  their  benefit.  As  I 
said,  I  would  not  be  adverse  to  a  requirement  for  continued  service 
as  a  prerequisite  to  using  the  transferability  right  to  keep  them  in 
even  longer.  Even  after  20  years,  a  person  would  be  required  to 
continue  to  serve  in  order  to  exercise  the  transferability  right. 

Mr.  HiLUs.  Can  you  put  any  dollar  sign  on  tjiat  feature,  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  a  savings  over  the  long  runf  being  able  to  keep 
that  second  10  years?  Can  you  give  even  an  opinion  for  the  record? 

General  Thurman.  I  will  try  to  come  up  with  a  quantifiable 
value  for  you  about  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  I  think  this  is  a  real  important  point. 

General  Thurman.  OK,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Because  many  members  like  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
myself,  whu  have  had  to  do  some  soulsearching  as  to  this  feature  of 
the  bill.  It  has  not  been,  as  I  remember,  in  the  prior  programs.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  rights  for  dependents,  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
not  this  type  of  feature  in  the  old  GI  bill  as  we  have  known  it.  It  is 
going  to  be  expensive. 

But  if  there  are  offsets,  as  y6u  say,  without  reenlistment  bonuses, 
tradeoffs,  perhaps  it  isn't  as  expensive  as  it  would  initially  appear. 

General  Thurman.  OK,  sir,  I  will  do  my  best  to  quantify  that. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

Coot  Bkneftt  or  Retention  Through  TRANsrERABiuTV 

We  are  unable  to  quantify  any  coet  avoidance  that  could  be  attributed  to  inclusion 
of  the  tranflferabihty  feature.  Army  Research  Institute  is  developing  a  survey  in- 
strument that  will  include  this  topic.  The  instrument  will  be  used  to  survey  a 
random  samplmg  of  the  active  Army  force.  The  survey  data  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
JgglP^         tabulated  and  evaluated.  The  estimated  availability  date  is  March 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  If  I  may, 
General,  let  me  talk  a  little  about  transferability.  I  am  concerned, 
as  I  think  some  of  my  other  colleagues  might  be  also,  in  this  area. 

Who  is  eligible  for  transferability  under  this  biU? 

General  Thurman.  The  eligibility  would  be  invested  in  a  person 
who  has  completed  10  years  of  service  and  continues  that  

Mr.  Hopkins.  No;  I  mean  who  can  that  person  transfer  that 
benefit  to? 

General  Thurman.  The  spouse  and  his  children,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Would  they  all  be  eligible;  is  there  any  way  that 
some  of  those  people  might  not  be  eligible? 

General  Thurman.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  provision  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  Hopkins.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  because  I  think  it  is  important  to 
examine  both  sides  of  the  coin  

General  Thurman.  They  just  reminded  me  that  there  is  one 
amount  to  be  broken  down  whichever  way  the  member  would 
choose  to  break  that  down. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  like  sending  three  people  to  school  at  the 
maximum  rate.  Whatever  the  maximum  entitlement  would  be, 
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v/ould  be  broken  down.  If  there  were  one,  two,  three  children,  only 
one  entitlement  would  be  shared  among  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  real  incentive  in  recruitmg? 

General  Thubman.  In  recruiting?  No.  In  retention,  yes,  recruit- 
ing, no.  Normally  about  18  percent  of  the  men  or  women  we  re- 
cruit who  age  18  to  24  are  married,  which  is  like  the  American 
labor  force.  There  is  no  powerful  incentive  in  recruiting  at  that  age 
bracket 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  I  am  in  the  service.  General,  and  I  transfer  this 
benefit  to  my  son,  what  is  his  incentive  to  join  the  Army? 

General  Thubman.  First  of  all,  he  can  entitle  himself  to  his  own 
01  bill,  if  it  were  enacted,  by  joining  the  service  in  his  own  right. 

If  you  had  two  children,  one  was  male  and  one  was  female,  one 
chose  ti),go  and  one  chose  not  to  go,  you  would  be  able  to  distribute 
your  assets  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  mean,  if  my  son  took  advantage  of  my  benefit 
and  went  to  school,  he  is,  in  fact,  receiving  a  benefit  that  I  earned 
for  him. 

General  Thubman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  his  incentive,  why  should  he  then  say,  gee, 
I  think  I  will  join  the  Army? 

General  Thubman.  There  will  be  recruiting  programs  that  are 
still  running:  For  example,  ROTC  simultaneous  membership  pro- 
grams, and  service  to  community.  Additionally,  there  are  many  in- 
centives that  in  my  opinion,  would  attract  an  individual  to  do  his 
duty  for  national  security.  Reserve  and  National  Guard  service  or 
being  a  member  of  the  ROTC  and  becoming  an  officer  are  all  pro- 
grams which  win  continue. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can,  if  I  may  play  the  dtvirs  advocate  for  a 
moment? 

General  Thubman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Don't  interpret  this  as  being  negative  toward  this 
program,  because  it  shouldn't  be  interpreted  that  way,  but  I  think 
we  need  to  examine  some  of  these  questions. 

How  would  the  Army  respond,  how  would  the  public  respond  if 
Hen^y  Fonda  were  in  the  Army  and  he  passed  this  benefit  on  to 
his  daughter? 

General  Thubman.  I  think.that  is  perfectly  within  his  right  if  he 
had  the  entitlement,  I  think  he  could  pass  it  on  to  his  daughter.  I 
would  support  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  His  right  you  would  support? 

General  Thubman.  If  he  was  entitled  and  he  wished  to  pass  it  on 
to  his  daughter,  I  would  certainly  I  support  him. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Thank  you  very  mucn.  General.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  I  just  had  a  couple  of  questions.  General. 

Mr.  Mitchell  asked  if  you  could  get  some  figures  on  transferabil- 
ity. I  would  ask  if  you  can  get  the  figures  or  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  tranefer  to  children,  only,  as  opposed  to  transferring  to  all 
dependents,  that  is,  children  and  spouses,  because  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  you  have  a  10-year  man,  if  we  get  down  to  the  point  where 
we  have  to  look  at  priorities  and  we  havt  to  cut  costs  to  some 
degree,  you  are  going  to  have  wives  who  are  immediately  eligible 
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for  education;  whereas  you  have  got  an  aid  benefit  at  least  for  chil- 
dren in  most  cases,  if  you  are  talking  about  a  10-year  man,  I  would 
suspect. 

If  you  can  get  those  figures,  I  would  appreciate  that 
General  Thurman.  OK. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 
Cost  of  Transfbrabiuty  to  Children  Only 

There  is  no  information  currently  available  to  respond  to  this  requirement.  Army 
Research  institute  is  developing  a  survey  instrument  that  will  provide  this  informa- 
tion. This  instrument  will  be  used  to  survey  a  random  sampling  of  the  active  Army 
fo"^-  ^^urvey  data  mil  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  when  tabulated.  Estimated 
availability  date  is  March  1982. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  First,  General,  I  haven't  seen  you  since  you  re- 
ceived your  third  star  on  August  1.  I  congratulate  you  and  it  is 
very  well  deserved,  the  promotion,  for  the  outstanding  work  you 
have  done  in  recruiting,  that  I  am  personally  aware  of,  sir. 

General  Thurman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Skelton.  This  education  bill.  General,  isn't  it  about  the  last- 
year  chance  or  the  last  gasp  at  all  of  the  volunteer  force?  Isn't  this 
the  last  shot  at  it? 

General  Thurman.  Is  this  the  last  shot? 

Mr.  Skelton.  If  this  doesn't  work,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
a  draft,  aren  t  we? 

General  Thurman.  As  I  have  told  this  committee  before  in  my 
previous  role,  we  are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  success  if  we  can,  in 
fact,  get  a  proper  educational  package. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  think  this  might  pull  it  out  of  the  woods? 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  I  really  do.  I  will  tell  you  what  has  to 
go,  and  I  am  giving  you  my  personal  opinion.  A  concommitant 
piece  of  this  problem  federally  run  loan  and  grant  program. 

In  other  words,  we  fund  an  annual  $6,  $8  or  $10  billion  Federal 
loan  and  grant  program  that  has  no  service  connection  with  it, 
then  given  some  of  the  inherent  disamenities  not  only  in  the  Army, 
put  in  the  other  services,  a  GI  bill  would  have  to  be  very  rich 
indeed  in  order  to  overcome  the  pull-power  of  a  loan  or  grant  pro- 
gram that  requires  no  service. 

That  is  as  candid  as  I  can  be. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Do  you  think  this  should  be  an  across-the-board 
bill  or  should  it  be  aimed  at  prospective  members  of  the  Army? 

General  Thurman.  I  think  it  should  be  across-the-board  all  serv- 
ices. However,  you  are  going  to  have  to  maintain  a  feature  of  the 
bill  that  permits  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  a  "kicker"  for 
critical  skills  in  the  Army  given  the  evidence  I  have  tried  to  show 
you  today  that  the  Army  is  inherently  the  No.  3  service  and  noth- 
ing has  happened  to  that  propensity  since  World  War  II. 

We  are  rapidly  closing  the  propensity  gap  in  the  youth  attitude 
survey,  but  the  disamenity  of  infantry,  armor  and  artillery  service 
where  there  are  no  comparable  civilian  skills  is  still  significant. 
Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  have  some  added  value  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  over- 
come that  difficulty  and  attract  youngsters  to  those  skills. 
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Mr.  NiCHOM.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Skklton.  Yee.  ^  . 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  think  that  is  a  key  Question.  What  sort  of  a 
ki<ier  do  you  envision,  are  you  talking  about  an  additional  educa- 
tional benefit  or  are  you  talking  about  continuing  the  current 
bonus  to  pay  for  the  combat  arms? 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  I  think  a  GI  bill  and  the  current  bonus 
scheme,  which  is  up  to  $7,000  for  4  years  of  service,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  Army's  recruiting  problem. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  very  difRcult  for  us  to  measure 
but  we  are  makhig  progress  on  it,  is  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
market  out  there  in  America  for  smart  youngsters  to  come  to  work 
in  the  service  for  about  2  years  and  then  go  off  to  college. 

That  is  what  the  2-year  program  has  shown  this  year  in  these 
four  test  cells.  We  are  going  to  continue  the  2-year  program  next 
year. 

If  a  youngster  can  go  out  and  get  a  loan  or  grant  in  the  Federal 
or  State  sector,  then  requiring  4  years  of  service  as  the  only  way  to 
obtain  an  education  through  a  GI  bill  won't  work  because  we  will 
lose  people  who  will  simply  not  for^o  their  education  that  long. 

However,  H.R.  1400  does  maintam  a  2-year  option  and  you  get  a 
commensurate  stipend  with  2  years*  service.  Sol  think  for  openers, 
we  should  start  out  with  the  bill  and  the  bonus  system  as  we  now 
know  it,  watch  it  and  come  back  and  tell  you,  "No,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  apply  an  educational  "kicker"  on  top  of  it  in  order  to  make 
Army  service"  attractive  to  the  proper  number  of  high-scoring 
guys."  But  for  openers,  I  would  look  at  the  bonus  and  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Ueneral,  it  concerns  me,  suppose  this  is  relatively 
successful,  we  get  it  into  place  and  it  is  relatively  successful  and 
peace  continues—and,  of  course,  let's  hope  it  does— is  there  not  the 
fear  somewhere  down  the  road  that  this  program  might  not  be  re- 
newed by  Congress  and  many  of  the  people  that  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it  feel  like  the  deal  has  been  reneged  on,  as  evidently  some 
of  them  might  have  felt  when  Congress  cut  off  the  various  GI  bills 
in  years  past?  ^        ^.  _„ 

General  Thurman.  I  hope  that  we  could  contmue  it.  We  must 

EDpulate  our  Armed  Forces  for  the  long  run,  and  we  are  going  to 
ave  to  come  up  with  a  long-range  strategy  to  do  that. 

I  perceive  that  the  long-range  strategy  is  a  fair  educational  

Mr.  Skelton.  Actually,  your  challenges  are  going  to  be  even 

greater  

General  Thurman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Skelton  [continuing].  As  the  young  adult  population  contin- 
ues to  decline,  is  that  not  true? 

General  Thurman.  Absolutely.  I  believe  Dr.  Rivlin  indicated  m 
her  testimony  before  the  committee,  that  the  youth  cohort  group 
declines  over  time.  Obviously,  we  are  going  to  have  a  tougher 
market.  If  the  population  market  declines  and  the  economy  im- 
proves, then  the  challenge  gets  tougher  to  recruit.  ^ 

In  my  view,  the  only  way  out  is  through  the  device  tliat  America 
inherently  thinks  is  useful,  and  that  is  get  an  education,  in  concert 
with  providing  strength  for  the  national  security  apparatus.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  to  make  our  way  through  this  proc- 
ess. 
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Mr.  Skelton.  Generai,  one  thing  that  concerns  me  in  your  new 
role,  I  am  sure  it  concerns  you  also,  is  the  large  number  of  people 
that  come  into  the  Army,  I  think  it  is  32  percent  according  to  your 
chart,  that  leave  before  their  estimated  separation  date,  most  of 
which  naake  it  through  recruit  training,  is  that  not  ':orrect? 

General  Thurman.  No,  sir,  the  biggest  dropK)Ut  is  in  recruit 
training,  where  we  lose  10  to  12  percent  of  our  enlistees. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  only  lose  10  to  12  percent  in  recruit  training? 

General  Thurman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Which  means  20  to  22  percent? 

General  Thurman.  Over  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Fall  out  before  their  term  of  service  is  up.  So  the 
largest  majority  of  them  is  after  their  recruit  training. 

General  Thurman.  The  largest  loss  occurs  in  recruit  training, 
but  I  guess  if  you  aggregate  it  

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  aggregating  it. 

General  Thurman.  Let  me  explain  

Mr.  Skelton.  Let  me  go  on  with  my  question.  My  time  has  run 
out,  but  I  want  to  finish  my  question,  if  I  may. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  be  briefed  on  the  British  Army 
system,  regimental  system  and  the  like,  and  along  this  line,  I  found 
although  they  have  recruit  training  of  some  20  weeks,  opposed  to— 
what  is  ours,  most  13  weeks? 

General  Thurman.  Thirteen  to  sixteen. 

Mr.  Skelton.  All  right,  depending;  they  have  a  20-week  recruit 
training.  They  weed  out  33  to  35  percent  during  recruit  training 
and  from  there  on  out,  it  is  very  minimal. 

Why  the  difference?  Is  our  recruit  training  so  easy  as  compared 
to  the  British  system?  Why  is  it  we  have  someone  in  VA  before  we 
find  out  he  is  not  suitable  to  be  a  soldier? 

Why  the  difference?  This  is  costing  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year. 

^  General  Thurman.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  the  Chief  of  Staff  has 
tightened  up  recruit  training  considerably  in  the  last  year,  thanks 
to  some  congressional  initiatives  to  lengthen  the  training  so  as  to 
get  a  better  handle  on  just  that  specific  point. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  are  not  answering  the  question. 

Genernl  Thurman.  I  am  going  to  get  to  it.  We  would  like  to  weed 
out  more  But  I  want  you  to  remember  that  of  that  32  percent  ag- 
gregate, about  25  percent  are  high  school  graduates  and  about  44 
percent  are  nongrads.  So  then  the  average  brings  it  down  to  about 
32  percent. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  that  the  32-percent  figure  in- 
cludes every  conceivable  reason  for  getting  out.  Therefore,  the  data 
inc  ude  more  than  the  youngster  v/ho  is  ill-suited  for  8er\'ice;  it  also 
includes  those  who  die  in  service,  receive  compassionate  separa- 
tions, hardship  discharges,  moral  turpitude  discharges  and.  any 
number  of  other  factors  that  cause  a  reason  to  separate  from  serv- 
ice. 

Do  we  have  some  work  to  do  about  that?  Yes.  But  I  went  down  to 
my  own  alma  mater.  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  with  all 
high  school  diploma  graduates  as  entrants,  they  have  an  attrition 
rate  38  percent  in  3  years.  Therefore,  a  25-percent  3-year  attrition 
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rate  for  high  school  youngsters  may  not  be  awfully  bad  and  may 
well  be  reason^le. 

Now  the  reason  we  want  to  go  after  more  high  school  diploma 
graduates  is  to  bring  that  attrition  rate  down  even  further- 
Mr.  MrrcHELU  Isn't  another  reason,  General,  that  we  haven  t 
been  able  to  meet  our  quotas,  we  are  hanging  on  to  what  we  have 
got,  so  we  can  fill  in  the  slots. 

Haven't  wa  been  less  satisfied  with  quality  in  the  past  few  years 
than  we  used  to  be?  ' 

General  Thurman.  With  all  due  respect,  we  have  tried  to  change 
and  go  after  the  higher  end  of  the  marketplace.  I  think  you  would 
be  pleased  with  the  Army's  progress.  Last  year  we  brought  in 
about  66,500  high  school  graduate  diploma  males  77,000  this  year. 
Part  of  this  increasfe  can  be  attributed  to  the  educational  benefits 
and  other  part  to  our  effort  to  clean  our  house  and  go  after  the 
upper  end  of  the  market. 

But  that  doesn't  get  back  to  Mr.  Skelton's  question  about  attri- 
tion. I  believe  our  attrition  is  too  high,  but  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Why  not  try  to  do  something  about  it  early  so  it 
doesn't  coat  that  much  money?  If  you  are  gomg  to  lose  somebody, 
let's  lose  him  early  and  get  someone  else  in  there  to  take  his  placo. 

I  can't  help  but  admire  the  British  in  the  fact  that  their  great 
attrition  is  during  the  first  20  weeks.  It  is  probably  more  difficult 
to  get  out  of  the  British  Army,  they  probably  don't  have  the  type  of 
hardships  discharges,  et  cetera,  like  we  have. 

But  they  don't  lose  the  money  in  keeping  someone  around  an- 
other 6,  8,  or  10  months  that  isn't  going  to  make  it  anyway. 

I  would  recommend  in  your  position  at  least  take  a  look  at  that, 
sir. 

General  Thurman,  Mission  received,  sir. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  General,  you  haven't  answered  mv  questions, 
either.  I  want  to  talk  about  this  transferability.  I  don  t  believe  we 
touched  on  that,  that  is  on  the  second  page. 

General  Thurman.  Is  transferability  to  a  spouse  a  good  idea? 
Yes,  it  is  a  good  idea.  We  think  it  will  aid  retention  by  the  features 
you  have  in  the  fill  from  the  6-year  point  onward. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  that  will  pull  them  into  the  second  and 
third  enlistment.  In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  that 
pulls  them  clearly  into  the  second  enlistment. 

Then  with  a  10-year  point  for  eligibility  to  transfer,  we  thmk 
that  is  a  very  healthy  point  of  transferability. 

As  I  indicated  to  your  colleagues  before,  I  don't  object  to  a  re- 
quirement for  continued  service  while  transferability  is  being  ex- 
ecuted 

Mr.  Nichols.  Let's  just  propose  now,  let's  look  down  the  road, 
let's  assume  it  is  1995  and  here's  a  guy  that  went  in  in  1981,  1982, 
and  now  he  has  a  youngster  that's  18,  ready  to  go  to  college,  never 
served  in  the  military  a  day  in  his  life,  never  logged  an  hour  of 
ROTO,  never  wore  the  uniform. 

Does  that  bother  you  any  in  retrospect,  that  here's  a  civilian 
adult,  18  years  old,  that  wo  are  going  to  educate  now;  do  you  think 
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you  would  have  any  fluff  inside  the  military  about  this  man  that 
you  are  educating? 

General  Thurman.  I  don't  see  it  that  way,  sir.  The  way  I  see  it  is 
we  still  have  a  continuing  need  for  populating  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  we  still  have  a  continuing  need  to  populate  the 
officer  ranks.  However,  the  combination  of  educational  benefits  in 
concert  with  going  to  work  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  will  still  pose  a 
sales  problem. 

Nevertheless  we  have  875  junior  ROTC  detachments  and  all  the 
mfrastructure  that  is  currently  in  place.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
would  talk  as  many  of  those  youngsters  into  going  into  the  ROTC 
or  Reserves,  as  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Would  you  yield  on  that  point?  That  really  bothers 
me.  That  really  does. 

What  you  may  be  doing  is  buying  one  generation  of  soldiers  and 
assuring  yourself  of  more  difficult  times  in  recruiting  when  those 
youngsters  reach  the  age  of  18,  19,  20.  I  think  we  had  better  look  at 
that  very,  very  closely,  this  transferability. 

Times  could  change,  the  military  could  very  well  become  unpopu- 
lar, you  could  have  flag  burners,  et  cetera,  going  to  school  because 
their  daddy  took  advantage  of  this. 

I  think  we  had  better  look  at  that.  I  can  imagine  what  the  reac- 
tion would  be  within  the  military  if  that  were  to  come  to  pass. 

General  Thurman.  OK,  sir. 

Mr  NiCHOi^.  Next  question,  if  such  a  benefit  is  provided  to 
transferability,  in  your  judgment,  your  personal  judgment,  should 
It  also  be  given  to  enlistees  in  the  Selected  Reserve? 

General  Thukman.  My  personal  judgment  is  no.  The  Active 
Force  has  got  about  43  percent  of  the  Active  Force  located  over- 
seas. I  don  t  see  any  big  change  in  that  in  the  near  future. 

In  my  opinion  the  disamenities  associated  with  service  abroad 
N*/^'^"^     '^^^^  ^^^^  exclusively  with  the  Active  component. 

Mr  NicHOi^  Final  question  is  a  rather  difficult  one.  Are  you  fa- 
miliar with  the  constraints  that  may  come  about,  a  lot  of  talk  now- 
adays about  cutting  the  military  budget,  shaving  it  here,  shaving  it 
there. 

On  the  scale  of  10,  where  do  you  place  education  benefits? 
General  Thurman.  Scale  of  1  to  10? 
Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

General  Thurman  On  a  scale  1  to  10,  if  you  want  to  recruit  an 
Army  in  a  volunteer  mode,  it  comes  up  about  No.  1  when  one  is 
the  maximum  on  the  good  side.  If  10  is  the  top  value,  then  it  is  10 
on  the  good  side. 

Because  if  we  don't  recruit  them,  we  won't  have  an  army. 

Mr  Nichols  I  guess  what  I  am  asking  you  is,  would  you  rather 
cut  the  Abrams  tank  and  have  the  educational  benefit? 

General  Thurman  I  have  another  list  rather  than  the  Abrams 
tank,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr  Mitchell,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Back  on  transferabil- 
ity again,  General. 
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The  main  justification  for  having  that  feature  is  so  that  people 
can  earn  it  and  remain  in  the  services  and  still  the  credit  can  be 
transferred  to  someone  else. 

Geneml  Thurman.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  They  don't  have  to  use  it  or  lose  it? 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiTCiaax.  Has  anyone  thought  about  providing  some  kind  of 
a  bonus  in  lieu  of  taking  advantage  of  the  education?  I  know  we 
have  enlistment-reenlistment  bonuses,  but  a  bonus  that  would  per- 
haps give  someone  who  wasn't  interested  in  going  to  college,  maybe 
didn't  have  anyone  in  his  family  wanting  to  use  it,  maybe  up  to 
one-half  or  two-thirds? 

General  Thurman.  You  mean  a  cash-in  sort  of  provision? 

Mr.  MrrcHEix.  Yes;  earn  money  instead  of  educational  credits, 
based  on  what  it  would  cost  a  year  to  provide  a  college  education, 
H  aybe  half,  two-thirds,  three-fourths? 

General  Thurman.  I  would  say  a  cash-ui  provision  is,  an  alterna- 
tive, yes. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Is  it  in  the  GI  bill,  any  of  the  GI  bills  that  we  are 
looking  at  that  you  are  aware  of? 

General  Thurman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL,  It  seems  like  it  would  be  a  really  good  feature  be- 
cause the  person  won't  feel  he  had  served  in  vain,  he  won't  have  to 
get  out  in  order  to  use  it,  it  is  something  that  he  earned  and  would 
get  cash  instead  of  education* 

Mr.  NiCHous.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point?  Do  you 
have  any  idea  if  that  provision  was  in  there,  how  many  would  opt 
for  che  cash? 

General  Thurman.  I  haven't  the  foggiest  idea,  no.  I  am  gomg  to 
do  some  homework,  though. 
[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

CasH'IN  Option 

There  is  no  information  currently  available  to  respond  to  thk  requirement  Army 
Research  Institute  is  developing  a  survey  instrument  that  will  provide  this  informa- 
tion. This  instrument  will  be  used  to  survey  a  random  sampling  of  the  active  Army 
force.  Its  results  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  when  tabulated.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  data  will  bo  available  in  March  1982. 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  still  have  the  floor? 
Mr.  NI^.^OLS.  Go  ahead. 

Mx.  r»!iTCHELL.  In  tha  cost  models  you  are  developing,  I  know  the 
Army,  per  se,  won't  be  interested  in  the  overall  impact  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  the  GI  bill  might  bring  to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  the  4  years  of  education  people  get  in  the  services,  but  is 
there  any  way  that  you  can  crank  in  tL  «e  benefits  in  helping  to 
sell  your  program.? 

What  I  mean  is  that  a  lot  of  people  took  advantage  of  the  GI  bill 
after  World  War  11,  and  as  a  result  of  the  education,  have  a  lot 
higher  income  than  they  would  have  had;  they  are  paymg  huge 
gobs  of  income  tax  that  they  wouldn't  have  paid  before. 

I  would  think  with  the  GI  bill,  the  cost  and  increased  taxes  to 
the  Government  has  probably  paid  the  bill  over  several  times.  I 
don't  have  anything  definite.  But  couldn't  that  be  used  as  an  argu- 
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ment,  too,  for— I  gueHS  it  won't  be  just  Army,  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  urging  a  Gl  bill? 

Because  the  benefits  to  the  country,  increased  tax  revenues, 
might  easily  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  program. 

General  Tkukman.  I  don't  know.  I  will  look  at  that,  sir. 

[The  following  information  was' received' for  the  record:] 

Benifits  to'^Country 

The  concept  that  the  GI  Bill  pays  back  handsomely  on  ita  monetary  investment  in 
the  form  of  mcreascd  income  taxes  is  not  new.  In  1965  hearings  conducted  on  the 
projwsed  enactment  of  a  Cold  War  GI  Bill,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Chairman  of 
rif  '1^^  Suboonimittee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  credited  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice  with  an  analysis  of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  Bills  stating  that  the  bov- 
ernment  was  accruing  a  profit  .  .  .  of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year." 

Statistics  jnamtained  by  the  Census  Bureau  indicated  that  lifetime  income  is 
nifH^;nf^.''r.  JKi^  education  level,  therefore,  producing  higher  income  taxes 
paid  into  the  U.b.  Treasury.  The  moet  recent  census  data  (1972),  using  18  year  olds 

wnulrf1^$Ti«i^"'*'K*^/u"^  *iJ^  ^'^^  graduate's  projected  lifetime  income 

would  be  W16K,  while  the  college  graduate's  i.icome  soars  to  609K.  The  college 
graduates  lifetime  income  is,  therefore,  projected  to  be  $193K  more  than  the  high 
school  graduate  Aaiu^^  20  percent  tax  bracket,  the  college  gradu- 

ate would  pay  $38,600  more  in  taxes  during  his/her  lifetime.  If  an  eligible  veteran 
was  authorized  the  maximum  monthly  allowance  of  ?600,  as  provided  in  HR  1400 
and  attended  school  the  full  36  months,  the  total  expense  would  be  $21,600,' thereby 
still  providing  a  surplus  of  $17,000  to  the  Treasury.  This  surplus  could  be  consider- 
ably  higher  if  the  veterans  were  in  a  higher  tax  bracket  or  used  less  than  his  full 
entitlement  to  obtain  his  degree. 

Mr.  MrrCHEix.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  without  further  study, 
which  I  will  do,  General,  that  on  this  issue  of  transferability,  that 
there  should  be  some  definite  linkage  to  the  person  that  is  receiv- 
ing the  benefit;  that  if  someone's  father  was  in  the  military,  based 
upon  this,  entitlement  of  going  in  and  educating  his  family,  that 
that  son  or  that  daughter  that  takes  advantage  of  the  educational 
benefit  must  either  be  a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  the  Re- 
serve, or  some  ROTC  program. 

And  they  r  -eive  those  benefits  only  so  long  as  they  are  in  the 
Reserve,  Nat.  ^nal  Guard,  or  some  ROTC  program.  I  am  going  to 
study  this  fy  :ner,  but  it  is  my  present  intention,  I  would  oppose 
any  transferability  as  much  as  I  can,  sir,  unless  there  is  some  link- 
age for  that  person  to  earn  part  of  it  themselves,  by  giving  part  of 
their  own  allegiance  to  the  service,  rather  than  just— I  am  afraid 
you  are  sacrificmg  future  generations  and  inviting  lots  of  recruit- 
ing problenris  after  we  are  long  gone  from  the  scene.  General 

I  will  study  this  issue  further,  but  that  is  my  present  impression. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  linkage  between  the  two. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  would  look  at  that.  I  intend  to  pursue  it 
and  draft  a  provision  along  that  line. 

General  Thurman.  OK,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  I  tend  to  share  his  views  on  that.  I  am  wondering  also  about 
the  cash  benefit. 

As  I  recall  in  the  past  year,  the  bills  we  have  had,  certainly  one 
came  out  of  World  War  II,  you  either  went  to  school  or  you  went 
into  an  education  program  or  you  didn't  get  the  money. 
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General  Thurman.  I  haven't  looked  at  the  cash  business,  but  I 
would  personally  prefer  to  stay  in  the  educational  line  rather  than 
the  cash  out  provision. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Of  course,  the  GI  bill  following  World  War  11  was 
an  entitlement. 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  It  was  something  we  wanted  to  do  for  military 
people  who  served  the  country,  served  it  well,  it  was  an  entitle- 
ment that  they  had  earned,  it  was  not  used  in  the  vein  of  retention 
or  recruiting  program. 

That  is  one  of  the  differences. 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  If  the  chairman  would  yield,  the  situation  after 
World  War  n  was  also  the  services  wanted  to  separate  these 
people.  They  didn't  want  them  hanging  around.  We  want  to  retain 
them. 

We  have  a  different  situation,  really.  Millions  after  World  War 
II,  we  wanted  to  cut  the  number  way  down,  so  this  was  a  way  to 
encourage  them  to  get  out. 

Now  we  want  to  keep  them.  If  you  don  t  give  them  something 
beside  education,  you  may  not  be  fair.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
equity. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wincup. 

Mr.  Wincup.  To  clear  the  record,  I  think  the  cash  out  does  exist, 
but  basically  there  is  no  way  to  test  it. 

General  Thurman.  Yes;  nobody  has  been  enliste  '  long  enough  to 
test  the  cash  out. 

Mr.  Wincup.  In  your  judgment  as  the  past  recruiting  commander 
now  in  charge  of  personnel  of  the  Army,  can  the  Army  make  its 
quality  goals,  recruiting  quality  goals  basically  in  1983  and  1984, 
without  an  educational  program? 

General  Thurman.  It  cannot;  no  way. 

Mr.  Wincup.  Could  you  give  us,  on  the  issue  of  the  retention  as- 
pects or  the  disincentives  of  the  old  GI  bill  and  the  concerns  people 
have  raised  about  a  new  GI  bill,  the  faCi  that  it  encourages  some- 
one to  use  it  to  get  out,  is  that  really  a  problem  for  the  Army? 

In  the  sense  some  of  your  biggest  problems  are  your  shortages  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  but  more  so  in  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 
You  need  a  flowthrough  of  trained  people  to  come  out  into  that 
force  to  solve  that  problem  because  there  is  no  solution  to  that 
problem  in  the  near  future  that  I  an.  aware  of. 

General  Thurman.  I  appreciate  your  raising  that  point.  If  you 
don't  provideian  educational  program  to  help  bring  people  in  the 
Army,  you  are  going  to  end  up  having  to  resort  to  some  sort  of  con- 
scription in  order  to  make  the  quantity  and  quality  needs  of  the 
Army.  . 

Therefore,  it  you  want  to  pursue  ui  all-volunteer  sjratem,  then 
we  need  an  educational  package  to  help  us  recruit.  That  is  one 
reason  I  am  foi\  the  2-year  tour.  , 

I  find  nothinfe  reprehensible  about  having  a  young,  bright  person 
come  in  for  2  years  of  service  and  then  go  out  and  do  his  or  her 
thing  in  college  and  become  a  factor  in  the  civilian  industi^,  tne 
political  apparatus,  the  unions,  or  whatever  else  it  is  that  that 
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person  wishes  to  do  in  order  to  keep  our  population  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  military  establishment. 

I  find  no  difficulty  about  pulling  through  a  substantial  number  of 
people  on  the  front  end,  some  of  whom  get  out  and  go  back  to  civil- 
lan  walks  of  life.  That  is  exactly  what  we  would  like  them  to  do  so 
the  Congressmen  of  tomorrow  will  have  some  sense  about  what  the 
service  is  and  what  the  national  security  problems  are. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Present  company  excepted,  I  hope. 

General  Thurman.  You  all  understand  that  very  well.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  bring  everybody  in  with  the  hope  they  stav 
in  for  30  years.  f       j  j 

That  is  not  exactly  what  we  want.  We  need  to  bring  in  fresh 
people  at  the  front  end,  and  we  need  others  to  go  back  and  become 
college  presidents  and  responsible  leaders  in  America. 

Mr.  Nichols.  General,  that  is  fine,  but  isn't  that  awfully  expen- 
sive? 

General  I^hurman.  It  is  

Mr.  Nichols.  Two-year  man,  put  another  2-year  man  in  his 
place,  another  2-year  man,  give  him  all  the  bonuses  for  2  years. 

General  Thurman.  Every  person  that  comes  in  for  2  years  has  4 
years  left  m  the  Reserve.  We  are  talking  about  a  6-year  commit- 
nient  on  even  the  2-year  person.  I  would  rather  do  that  to  the  tune 
of  anywhere  from  10  to  15,000  people  a  year  in  order  to  populate 
the  Individual  Readv  Reserve  and  in  order  to  pull  them  into  ROTC 
Those  are  just  the  kind  of  people  that  you  want  for  that,  because 
they  are  all  smart  youngsters. 

I  don't  find  anything  expensive  about  that,  particularly  if  you 
said  the  alternative  would  be  to  restore  conscription.  Instead  of  en- 
listing 2-year  soldiers  each  year,  we  would  be  drafting  15,000  do.ng 
that  a  year,  but  50,000  a  year  for  a  2-year  term  of  service. 

Mr.  Nichols.  We  would  have  to  change  the  rules  if  we  went  into 
that  sort  of  ball  game. 

General  Thurman.  I  am  trying  to  establish  that  bringing  in 
some  people  who  clearly  are  going  to  get  out  is  no  problem.  We 
teach  them  maturation  and  their  long-haul  worth  and  utility  to  the 
country  are  great 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  was  going  to  add  the  observation  thaf;  with  that 
concept  in  mind  lor  that  particular  group  of  people  that  come  in 
for  2  years,  primarily  for  education,  you  don't  need  the  transferabi- 
lity feature. 

General  Thurman.  That  is  absolutely  right.  There  is  no  cost  on 
transferability  then. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Skelton.  May  I  add  to  this?  To  come  to  your  defense,  Genei- 
al:  I  had  occasion  to  be  down  in  Parris  Island,  S.C.  two-star  general, 
General  Haebel,  whom  I  am  sure  you  know,  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  in 
response  to  my  question,  how  many  of  the  young  recruits  going 
through  here  stay  in  the  Marines  as  a  career? 

He  said  that  only  20  percent  of  them  stay  in  and  make  a  career 
out  of  the  Marines.  He  said,  you  know.  Congressman,  what  we  do  is 
we  help  train  good  American  citizens.  I  think  that  is  really  what 
eveiy  branch  of  the  service  does. 

General  Thurman.  We  sure  hope  we  do. 
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Mr.  Skeltok.  That  is.tho  giat  of  what  you  were  saying  a  moment 
ago. 

GeneraljTmJBMAN.  Exactly,  better  stated  than  I  did,  sir. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wincup. 

Mr.  Wiiicup.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Thurman,  just 
to  follow  up  to  point  quickly,  that  is  really  an  Army  problem  we 
are  talking  about,  turnover  issue,  in  the  sense  the  Army  has  the 
shortage,  other  services  don't  need  that  kind  of  turnover. 

General  Thurman.  That  is  exactly  right,  we  have  enormous  re- 
quirements in  the  Reserve  the  Guard  and  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve that  must  be  populated  in  reasonable  manner.  ^^^^ 

For  them  to  serve  in  a  unit,  as  opposed  to  attendance  ^atf^only 
training  with  no  experience  about  what  a  unit  is  all  about,  is  much 
better  for  the  soldier  and  provides  that  Army  vnth  a  profitable 
member  of  an  organized  unit  if  we  have  to  go  to  war.  Hopefully  we 
won't  but  if  we  do  he  or  she  will  be  a  better  soldier  having  served 
as  a  member  of  a  unit.  Such  a  soldier  rami  learn  small  unit  skills 
and  he  can  learn  them  only  in  a  unit. 

Mr.  Wincup.  If  I  might  philosophically,  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  raise  this  issue.  It  seems  tliere  are  different  philosophies 
behind  this  GI  bill  that  are  not  m  conflict  but  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

We  have  in  the  past  paid  a  GI  bill  as  a  reward  for  ser/ice  and  an 
adijustment  to  civilian  life.  That  has  been  funded  from  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  What  we  have  talked  about  in  some  of  the 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  are  really  to  be  xised  as  recruiting 
tools  and  that  part  in  a  sense  would  be  funded  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  most  normal  logic. 

How  would  you  react  to  a  proposal,  for  instance,  that  had  a  basic 
level  of  benefit  that  was  basically  an  award  for  service,  everyone 
got  it,  paid  for  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  because  of  the 
philosophy  behind  it,  but  anything  in  addition  to  that  which  was 
intend^  as  a  recruiting  tool  and/or  retention  tool,  as  was  appro- 
priate, that  was  funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

You  could  take  in  the  unique  options,  difficulties,  for  instance, 
that  the  Army  faces  and  other  services  don't,  and  other  services 
face  that  the  Army  doesn't. 

General  Thurman.  First  of  all,  I  don't  have  any  great  trouble 
with  the  scheme  you  just  outlined  except  you  left  out  one  other 
m^or  feature. 

That  is,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  as  Congress  proceeds  down 
the  track  it  should  look  at  the  total  amount  of  Federal  money  that 
is  involved  now  in  student  loans  and  education  and  see  how  all  of 
that  works  toward  a  national  policy  that  says  we  need  a  substan- 
tial national  security  establishment  and  we  prefer  to  get  it  in  a  vol- 
unteer  mode 

I  would  add  a  third  mgredient  which  you  left  out,  which  is  a 
review  of  the  allocation  moneys  associated  with  the  Federal  loan 
and  grant  program.     ^  .      u     r-x  -r 

The  U.S.  Army  is  gomg  to  have  to  have  some  unique  benefits  it 
everybody  gets  a  GI  bill,  and  that  is  what  vou  said,  a  basic  enfran- 
chisement of  everyone  for  service  renderrKi.  I  think  that  is  a  noble 
scheme  for  service  in  peacetime.  If  you  can  keep  the  peace,  it  is  the 
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l>est  kind  of  service  because  then  the  country  does  not  go  through 
the  agony  of  war. 

None  of  us  want  to  go  through  that.  It  is  a  compensation  for 
bright  young  men  and  women  who  volunteer  their  service  to  the 
Nation.  There  is  an  enormous  contribution  on  the  part  of  some 
youngster  in  the  State  of  Washington  who  is  willing  to  volunteer, 
put  himself  in  our  hands  to  go  all  the  way  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga„  for 
the  purpose  of  jumping  out  of  a  perfectly  good  airplane  and  for  the 
purpose  of  going  overseas  and  serving  in  an  airborne  unit  in  Italy 
to  asist  our  allies  in  keeping  the  peace. 

To  keep  the  peace,  and  we  have  been  able  to  do  that  in  the  megor 
land  mass  of  Europe,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  philosophically  perfect  to 
then  say  there  is  a  basic  educational  stipend  associated  with  that. 
.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  differen- 
tial if  all  services  have  the  basic  stipend.  I  am  just  saying  to  you  by 
virtue  of  24  months'  very  hard  work  in  observing  the  mechanics  of 
the  marketplace  in  America  that  due  to  the  synergy  between  the 
Federal  educational  entitlements  that  exist  without  service  and  the 
market-inherent  propensity  of  youth  to  volunteer,  the  Army  must 
have  some  mechanism  to  overcome  the  disamenities  of  Army  serv- 
ice that  youths  perceive. 

If  we  have  to  fund  that,  so  be  it.  Otherwise  we  won't  have  a  vol- 
unteer service. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  see  how  you  are  in  competition  with  the  ci- 
vilian who  just  gets  his  loan.  But  if  we  provide  a  GI  bill  where  the 
service  individual  gets  his  college  free  and  the  civilian  has  to  repay 
the  money  that  was  spent  on  his  college  education,  there  is  a  good 
diflerence  there,  isn't  there? 

One  is  a  bonus  for  service  and  the  other,  the  person  has  to  repay. 

General  Thurman.  Yes,  I  would  say  that,  and  we  do  have  some 
experience  now  based  upon  this  yearlong  test  that  would  give  you 
some  mdicators  if  the  right  analytical  work  is  done  to  see  what  the 
pull  power  of  that  is. 

If  the  economy  gets  very  well,  very  fast,  then  you  have  another 
dimension  to  add  into  that.  We  must  also  consider  the  declining 
population. 

The  analysts  will  have  to  study  those  concerns  and  present  the 
data  so  you  can  make  judgments  about  that. 

Mr.  NICH0I5.  General,  one  other  area  that  I  don't  believe  has 
been  brought  up,  that  is  the  treatment  of  officers  under  the  old  GI 
bill. 

I  believe  under  Mr  Montgomery's  bill,  your  college  ROTC  man, 
when  he  was  commissioned,  if  he  were  called  in  for  3  years,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  GI  bill.  I  believe  that  would,  likewise,  apply  each  to 
your  academy  grads  when  they  go  in  service,  obligated  service. 

We  have  educated  these  people  already  to  a  full  college  educa- 

^L^'^o  m^i.^^"  ^^^^^        ^"^^^  entitlements  over  and  above 

that?  They  would  all  wind  up  Ph.  D's,  college  professors,  or  some- 
thing. 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line? 

General  Thurman.  That  is  a  thorny  one. 

Mr.  NiCHoi^,  That  is  why  I  asked  you,  that  is  why  we  gave  you 
that  other  star,  General. 

O  1  '  \J 
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General  Thurman.  I  didn't  get  additional  smarts  when  they  gave 
me  an  additional  star.  If  I  had  to  give  up  soroethmg,  I  guess  I 
would  give  up  on  that,  if  the  financial  costs  become  to  burdensome. 

Care  would  be  needed  to  insure  we  didn't  discourage  people  from 
participating  in  ROTC,  but  I  believe  that  impact  would  be  minimal. 

I  still  think  the  power  of  the  ROTC  and  the  power  of  the  very 
substantial  education  given  at  the  military  academy  are  two  differ- 
ent things  and  we  cure  dealing  with  two  different  sets  of  people 
there. 

I  suspect  if  you  had  to  give  up  something,  that  might  be  a  give- 
up. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  General,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony 
this  morning.  I  think  it  has  come  from  your  heart,  I  think  it  has 
been  forthright. 

I  don't  think  it  is  canned  testimony  you  brought  over  here.  We 
asked  your  personal  opinions.  I  think  you  have  given  us  that.  We 
appreciate  it. 

General  Thurman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  stands  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:36  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  September  17,  1981.] 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Military  Personnel  and  C!ompensation  Subcommittee, 

Washington,  D.C,  Thursday,  September  17, 1981 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2216,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Ike  Skelton  presiding. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Good  morning,  the  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

T(>day  the  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee 
contmues  its  hearings  on  an  educational  assistance  program  for  the 
militanr.  Our  hearings  this  week  and  also  next  week  will  focus  on 
each  of  the  services  to  assess  the  problems  of  each  branch  of  the 
military. 

Our  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  P.  losue, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  for  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel, and  Bng.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Richards,  Commander,  U,S.  Recruit- 
ing Service,  Air  Training  Command,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Gentlemen,  before  you  begin  your  testimony,  as  our  chairman 
has  stated,  the  purpose  of  these  hearihgs  is  to  get  the  perspective 
of  the  services.  I  recognize  that  prepared  statements  must  be 
cleared  in  advance.  For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  strongly  urge 
our  witnesses  this  morning  to  provide  at  the  completion  of  their 
prepared  remarks  their  personal  opinion,  as  well  as  the  best  think- 
ing of  the  Air  Force  staff,  on  the  following  issues: 

One,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  enactment  of  a  new  education- 
al assistance  program  on  the  Air  Force? 

Two,  is  transferability  to  a  spouse  and/or  dependents  a  good  in- 
vestment to  assist  retention? 

Three,  if  such  a  benefit  is  provided,  should  it  also  be  given  to  en- 
listees in  the  Selected  Reserve? 

Four,  since  defense  resources  are  constrained,  would  your  service 
be  willing  to  lose  resources  in  some  other  program  in  order  to  fund 
educational  assistance  for  enlistees,  a  transferability  feature,  and 
an  entitlement  for  reserves? 

General  losue,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed  during  the  course  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings.  We 
look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  that  of  General  Richards. 

General  Iosue.  Mr  Skelton,  General  Richards  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  this  morning. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  submit  my  prepared  state- 
ment for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  ANDREW  P.  IOSUE,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF 

STAFF  FOR  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
General  Iosue.  I  have  a  short  briefing  which  will  reflect  my  per- 
«)nal  opinion  as  to  why  we  need  an  educational  incentive  plan. 
Before  I  do  that,  I  do  have  a  statement  addressed  to  the  chairman. 

(Ill) 
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On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  untiring  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
military  personnel.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  for  your  strong  leadership  and  unwavering  support  of 
our  goal  to  restore  military  pay  to  levels  of  reasonable  comparabil- 
ity with  the  private  sector. 

A  substantial  pay  raise  and  numerous  other  initiatives  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981  will  greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  high  quality  people  in  the  Air  Force  as  well  as 
the  other  services. 

Aside  from  its  strong  tangible  features  this  landmark  l^^slation 
will  send  signals  to  the  service  people  that  the  trend  of  the  late 
1970's  has  been  reversed  and  the  CJongress  is  mindful  of  their  sacri- 
fices. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Skelton,  for  your  staunch  support 
of  the  bill  and  in  particular  for  your  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
provides  for  an  increase  in  pay  for  those  members  of  our  AW  ACS 
crews. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

General  Iosue.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  set  the  stage  as  we  talk 
about  an  educational  incentive  program  by  telling  you  where  we 
stand  today  in  both  recruitment  and  retention.  As  you  know,  we 
are  having  a  good  year  in  relation  to  last  year  and  perhaps  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  services.  We  recruited  some  81,000  enlisted  per- 
sonnel this  year.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  them  were  high  school  di- 
ploma graduates.  That  is  in  contrast  to  last  year  where  83  percent 
were  high  school  diploma  graduates.  So  we  are  meeting  our  recruit- 
ing goals  and  the  quality  is  good. 

As  far  as  retention,  the  trends  are  in  the  right  direction.  Our 
reenlistment  rates  for  first  term  airmen  and  for  career  personnel 
are  all  up  from  what  they  were  last  year.  I  think  the  economy  is  a 
big  factor,  and  I  will  show  you  a  chart  which  compares  the  econo- 
my to  recruiting  and  reenlistment  rates.  Pay  and  compensation 
and  the  promise  of  increases  in  pay  and  compensation  certainly 
have  contributed  to  the  present  status.  Improved  public  attitude, 
the  attitude  of  the  Congress,  and  the  administration  with  their  sup- 
port being  received,  have  all  led  to  better  retention  and  recruiting 
in  the  Air  Force. 

However,  there  are  some  factors  we  need  to  consider  as  we  look 
at  the  years  ahead. 
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^n^r  vff-  ^  ^^i"'";  ^'^'^      *ing.  the  Air  Force  is  getting 

larger.  The  sohd  hne  reflects  our  enlisted  force.  As  you  can  see  we 
^^^^^  about  1980-81  and  we  are  increSing  We  are  at 
456.000  gomg  up  to  512.000.  about  a  12-percent  increase  Our  offi- 
cers are  going  to  increase  from  some  95.000  up  to  106  000 

Skelton.  Why  is  that  increase  in  personnel  in  the  Air 

yX  &torc"oti5eX  °^  ~  ^'^^ 

for^^'htAa"an^r  °'  ^^"^ 

Mr.  Skelton.  They  are  not  on  line  yet. 

General  Iosue.  They  are  programed  to  come  on.  You  see  the 
force  IS  gradually  increasing  up  here,  up  to  a  point  where  it  in 
creases  by  some  65.000  for  when  it  materiklizes  in  1984  to  1986 

Fo^Ik  ^^u  f"""^'-  ^^''^  guided-rnisaue  area. 

Forget  those  that  are  m  your  ICBM  area  and  let's  just  look  at  the 
administration  and  those  that  deal  with  the  aircri^hkh  we  all 
agree  hj^  gone  down  m  numbers  certainly.  Have  those  two  areas 
increased  just  like  the  other  areas? 
General  Iosue.  Yes.  they  have. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Why  do  you  need  more  men  for  fewer  aircraft' 
General  Iosue.  Because  the  maintenance  manning  standards 
were  not  adequate  in  the  past  to  sustain  those  aircraft.  Sis 
partly  a  correction  of  those  standards.  -mis  is 
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Mr.  Skelton.  Gfeneral,  certainly  the  increase  in  personnel  is  not 
just  in  maintenance  and  mechanics. 

General  Iosue.  No,  it  is  not.  There  are  other  areas  that  will  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Skelton.  What  are  the  areas? 
General  Iosue.  The  force  

Mr.  Skelton.  What  I'm  getting  at  is  why  do  we  need  all  the 
people  in  the  Air  Force.  That's  what  I'm  getting  at. 

GBnerttl  loeuE.  l^ey  are  mainly  programmatic  increases.  They 
are  tied  to  increase  in  programs.  No.  2,  they  are  corrections  of 
manpower  deficiencies  we've  had  in  the  past  and  we  are  able  to 
correct  those  pipeline  and  training  deficiencies.  We  are  increasing 
the  lenrth  of  our  training  courses. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Which  I  congratulate  you  for. 

General  Iosue.  That  has  been  a  reflection  of  poor  retention 
where  we  have  sent  people  to  units  who  have  had  to  OJT.  We  are 
doing  that  and  the  pipelme  and  the  training  spaces  associated  with 
thoee  increases  are  all  reflected  here. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Excuse  me  for  interrapting.  Thank  you. 

General  Iosue.  So  we  do  have  about  a  65,000  increase,  about  12 
percent.  It  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  recruit  as  well  as 
retain  more  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

WHY  WE  NEED  A  G.I.  BILL 
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And  it  is  reflected  here.  The  baseline  recruiting;  here  at  the  zero 
point  is  from  81,000,  it  will  go  up  to  about  86,000  in  1982  on  up  to 
90,000.  That,  is  compared  to  the  demographics  of  our  18-year-old 
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population,  which  will  decrease  from  some  2  million  down  to  1 7 
million,  about  a  I5.percent  decrease  in  the  18-year-old  population. 
This  rMxUts  in  bigger  recruiting  goals  with  a  smaller  population 
upon  which  to  draw. 
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Through  a  semiannual  survey  we  find  out  the  inclinations  of  16- 
through  21-yearK)Id  males  as  to  whether  they  desire  or  are  inclined 
to  join_  the  military.  The  index  here  indicates  that  it  has  come 
down  since  1975  to  the  point  where  we  are  now.  We  have  about  a 
36-percent  decrease  in  the  propensity  to  join  the  military  service. 
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I  mentioned  this  earlier.  There  is  a  correlation  between  enlist- 
ments and  reenlistments  and  the  national  unemplo3mient  rate.  The 
dotted  line  reflects  the  national  unemployment  rate.  It  dates  back 
to  1977  where  you  see  it  ran  about  7  percent  and  dropped  to  a  low 
of  5.6  in  1979  to  1980  and  back  up  to  7.3  percent  now. 

And  our  composite  reenlistment  rate  tracks  almost  identical  to 
that  unemployment  rate.  You  could  almost  superimpose  that.  If 
the  unemployment  rate  is  high,  reenlistment  rates  are  high.  If  the 
unemployment  rate  is  low,  reenlistment  rates  are  low.  You  could 
chart  the  same  thing  for  recruiting  ease.  Unemplo)nment  is  a 
factor.  When  unemployment  is  high,  recruiting  is  much,  much 


easier. 

Why  We  Nkkd  a  GI  Bill 
rbason  for  joining  at 

1.  Educational  opportunities; 

2.  Skill  training; 

3.  Karn  a  living;  and 

4.  Sorvo  country. 

Why  do  we  need  a  GI  bill?  We  have  tracked  this  and  it  has  not 
changed  over  the  years.  We  questioned  our  enlisted  personnel  at 
basic  training.  And  it  is  true  also  for  officers.  They  state  these  are 
the  four  reasons  they  join. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Do  you  have  any  problem  personally.  General,  with 
the  change  in  concept.  Initially,  the  GI  bill  was  a  reward  for  those 
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who  had  served  honorably  and  well  And  noy/  it's  a  recruiting  tool. 
Do  you  have  any  problem  with  that  personally? 

General  Iosue.  I  think  it  has  to  be  a  product  of  both,  a  reward 
for  honorable  service  and  I'll  show  you  the  features  that  we  desire 
in  the  GI  bill  and  one  Is  honorable  service.  As  you  know,  the  old  GI 
bill  allowed  you  to  capitaliz/s  on  that  with  less  than  honorable  serv- 
ice. When  the  old  bill  was  in  effect  you  could  receive  educational 
benefits  for  less  than  honorable  service.  So  I  think  it's  a  combina- 
tion of  both  and  we  can  use  it  as  a  tool  for  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion. But  we  see  the  four  main  reasons  and  it  is  educational  oppor- 
tunities, skill  training,  to  acquire  a  skill  that  they  can  use  while  in 
the  service  and  then  use  after  they  leave,  security,  earn  a  living 
and  patriotism,  service  to  country.  But  the  No.  1  reason  is  to  take 
advantage  of  educational  opportunities. 

WHY  WE  NED)  A  G.I.  BILL 
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General  Iosue.  Here's  a  chart  that  reflects  the  drawing  power  of 
the  GI  bill.  We  track  it  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  male  diploma 
high  school  graduates.  Back  in  1974  to  1975  we  were  able  to  bring 
on  board  in  excess  of  some  60,000  male  diploma  high  school  gradu- 
ates You  can  see  what  happened  with  the  demise  of  the  GI  bill  in 
December  1976.  It  declined  here.  At  this  point  where  we  cut  it  off, 
we  had  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  male  high  school  gradu- 
ates And  it  continues  down  in  numbers  towards  1979.  The  point 
here  is  when  the  GI  bill  was  cutofT,  there  was  a  sharp  decrease, 
and  then  it  continued  on  down  to  1979.  So  the  GI  bill  was  a  factor. 
We  felt  that  the  GI  bill  brought  on  board  about  10  percent  more 
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high  school  diploma  grads  during  that  period  as  opposed  to  the 
period  when  it  was  not  in  effect. 

Mr.  Skexton.  Generally,  the  Air  Force,  as  you  say,  is  not  having 
problems  recruiting  today  and  some  of  tht  other  services  are,  par- 
ticularly the  Army.  How  would  you  feel  about  a  GI  bill  that  was 
directed  solely  to  the  Army  and  ignored  the  Air  Force  or  even  the 
Navy  since  you  have  no  recruiting  problems  as  of  today,  or  one 
that  might  be  kicked  in  in  the  event  you  did  have  recruiting  prob- 
lems. 

General  Iosue.  I  think  the  recruiting  problems  are  relative.  It 
isn't  a  matter  that  we  don't  have  recruiting  problems.  We  don't 
have  recruiting  problems  today,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the  re- 
cruiting problems  of  tomorrow  and  the  next  4  or  5  years  with  the 
decrease  in  population  and  the  effect  of  the  economy  and  the  pro- 
pensity not  to  serve  in  the  mili^^ry  and  our  growing  Air  Force.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  problems  and  it  is  all  relative.  I  think 
we  would  have  difficulty  meeting  our  recruiting  goals  if  we  had  a 
GI  bill  that  was  tailored  solely  for  the  Army,  Navy  or  any  of  the 
services.  I  think  we  should  have  a  GI  bill  across  all  services. 

Why  We  Need  a  GI  Bill 

ol  BILL  NKEDKD  KKATLRta    BALANCED  TO  IMPROVE  BOTH  RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION 

Nun».untnbutur>»  applicable  to  afl.  hunorable  ser\ice,  tiered  level,  transferability. 
Reserve  entiUement,  and  conversion. 

Here's  what  we  would  like  to  see  in  a  new  GI  bill.  The  services 
have  talked  about  thi^  and  generally  these  are  the  features  we 
would  desire.  We  feel  "we  need  a  noncontributory  GI  bill.  The 
VEAP  has  not  worked  in  the  Air  Force.  We  have  a  G-'^^rcent  par- 
ticipation with  a  very  high  dropout  rate.  On  any  one  day  you  will 
find  that  only  6  percent  of  the  members  who  participate  in  that 
program  remain  and  stay.  It  has  not  been  a  good  recruiting  tool 

It  should  be  applicable  to  all,  both  officers  and  enlisted,  and  all 
skills  across  the  board.  I  think  it  would  be  demoralizing  to  have  it 
pertain  to  particular  skills.  I  cannot  define  a  critical  skill.  One  day 
it  is  critical  and  the  next  day  it  may  not  be.  Also  we  would  have 
difficulties  targeting  the  bill  toward  certain  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

It  should  be,  as  I  mtiitioned,  for  honorable  service.  The  GI  bill  of 
the  past  was  not.  And  we  should  have  a  tiered  level  I  feel  we  need 
to  tier  it,  increasing  entitlement  

Mr.  Skelton.  You  are  going  to  have  a  little  trouble  there,  are 
you  not,  because  you  don't  have  in  many  cases  to  take  advantage  of 
this  a  full  and  Tnal  discharge. 

General  Iosue.  Well,  you  do.  There  mav  be  some  separations  that 
would  change,  but  I  think  we  do  know  if  they  are  going  to  be  hon- 
orable. Now  thev  may  b«  changed  later  under  some  circumstances. 

Mr.  Skelton.  1*11  come  back  to  that.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  What  does  tiered  level  mean? 

General  Iosue.  By  tiered  level  I  mean,  for  example,  H.R.  1400 
provides  for  3  years  of  service  a  $300  per  month  stipend,  and  for  6 
years,  it  would  go  to  $600.  What  I  mean  by  tiered  level  is  that  I 
think  we  need  a  delta,  one  that  brings  them  on  board  and  a  second 
tier  that  entices  them  to  remain  on  board,  because  the  stipend  is 
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larger  after  the  first  reenlistment  point.  I  think  we  should  have 
transferability.  I  think  this  would  be  the  most  potent  part  of  an 
educational  incentive  plan. 

Mr.  Skelton.  What  do  you  understand  transferability  to  mean? 

General  Iosue.  Transferability  I  believe  is  misunderstood.  I  think 
the  way  we  have  it  tailored  now  so  that  at  the  10-year  point,  it 
allows  the  midcareer  NCO  or  the  midcareer  officer  to  take  the  enti- 
tlement, and  transfer  whatever  the  entitlement  may  be  to  the 
spouse  or  to  the  dependent  as  long  as  they  remain  on  active  duty. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  track  this  for  you.  We  take  an  enlisted  man 
who  comes  on  board  at  18  years  of  age.  He  is  then  entitled  to  trans- 
ferability at  28.  Say  he  is  married  the  first  day  he  entered  sennce 
and  he  now  has  a  10-year-old  child.  That  child  is  not  eligible  for 
college,  so  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  18-year  point  to  be  able 
to  transfer  that  entitlement.  So  now  what  we  have  is  an  NCO  moti- 
vated to  stay  for  18  years.  Certainly,  he's  going  to  stay  for  20  be- 
cause he  must  stay  on  board  to  be  able  to  use  the  transferability 
feature. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  have  a  problem  with  that  and  let  me  get  your 
opmion  on  this,  if  I  may.  General.  It  c^.  aid  very  well  be  that  by 
using  this  transferrbility  feature  that  you  are  mentioning  you 
could  have  a  voung  man,  a  series  of  young  men,  young  women, 
gomg  to  school  on  their  daddy's  transferred  benefits.  And  yet  you 
could  very  well  have  another  era  of  an  anti-Vietnam  war  era  and  a 
whole  group,  a  whole  population  of  college  stud  nts  in  protest 
movements,  et  cetera,  that  are  being  paid  for  through  a  GI  bfll. 

Now  I  just  wonder  how  that  would  make  the  person  in  the  serv- 
ice feel.  I  would  personally  feel  that  that  person  receiving  any 
transferability  benefits  should  «owe  something  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  by  being  a  member  of  the  ROTC  of  some  service, 
bemg  in  a  National  Guard  unit^or  being  a  member  of  the  Reserves. 
If  not,  I  have  serious  trouble  with  any  transferability  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch  in  this  world  and  I  think  that  to  be 
able  to  transfer  that  to  an  individual,  although  he  may  be  the  son 
of  a  very  honorable  and  fine  serving  officer  I  think  is  probably  sac- 
rificing future  generations  of  recruitment  to  get  a  good  start  at  re- 
cruitment in  this  generation.  I  think  we  had  better  look  at  that 
vei7,  very  carefully.  And  I  would  oppose  that  very,  very  much,  sir. 

What  is  your  thought  on  that? 

General  Iosue.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  transferability  is 
important.  It  is  important  because  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
GI  bill,  it  should  serve  two  purposes.  One>  recn  ^tment  and  two,  re- 
tention, since  as  far  as  the  Air  Force  is  conce  ed,  our  problem  is 
not  now  mainly  with  recruiting.  Recruiting  \/ill  be  difficult  later 
on,  but  we  now  focus  on  retention— the  retention  of  both  NCO's 
and  officers. 

Now,  as  far  as  transferring  that  entitlement  to  a  spouse  or  to  the 
dependents,  we  find  that  last  year  80  percent  of  those  who  went  to 
school,  who  were  in  college,  had  some  form  of  financial  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government,  80  percent  of  them. 

There  were  some  flag  burners  and  there  were  people  who  were  of 
the  type  you  have  mentioned.  But  I  think  transferability  would  pay 
back  It  would  pay  back  in  two  ways.  One  is  we  retain  that  individ- 
ual It  would  be  a  powerful  retention  tool.  Tliey  won't  leave.  Educa- 
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tion  is  getting  so  expensive  and  with  the  decrease  in  Federal  spend- 
ing for  education  J  tliink  they  will  stay  with  us  for  20  years.  Two,  I 
think  the  children  of  military  members  will  feel  an  obligation  to 
serve  to  pay  back  that  entitlement,  I  really  do. 

We  find  that  children  of  mili(.ary  members  have  a  greater  pro- 
pensity to  serve.  We  find  many  of  them  go  to  the  academies  or  go 
through  officer  training  schools  or  come  into  the  service  in  enlisted 
status  in  much  much  higher  percentages  than  those  who  are  not 
associated.  So  I  think  there  would  be  an  obligation. 

Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mrs.  Holt.  Isn't  it  true  that  what  we  would  be  doing  is  providing 
something  for  the  service  person  not  for  the  child.  Most  of  us  spend 
our  lives  amassing  enough  money  to  send  our  children  to  school. 
And  so  you  would  be  providing  a  way  that  this  person  serving  his 
country  could  save  some  money  or  save  some  credit  so  he  could 
educate  his  children. 

General  Iosue.  Obviously,  when  we  have  poor  retention  we  try  to 
find  out  why,  why  did  they  leave.  And  one  of  the  factors  that 
comes  out  loud  and  clear,  particularly  with  senior  NCO's,  is  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  educate  my  family.  Therefore,  I  can  take  my 
skill— it  is  a  marketable  skill— and  earn  more.  In  maintenance  we 
have  NCO's  on  the  flight  line,  he's  a  master  sergeant.  He  gets 
$17,000  a  year.  He  can  go  to  United  Air  Lines  the  very  same  day 
and  not  go  through  any  training  and  pick  up  $37,000  per  year. 

Mrs.  Holt.  That's  what  most  of  us  work  for  is  to  educate  our 
children. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Are  we  having  an  open  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  these  points  or  do  you  want  to  wait  and  have  the  5-minute  rule. 
What's  the  procedure? 

Mr.  Skelton.  As  long  as  we're  on  this  question  of  transferability 
I  would  like  to  get  these  questions  out  of  the  way. 

Congressman  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you.  It  looks  to  me  after  hearing  Gen- 
eral Iosue  and  hearing  General  Thurman  yesterday  there  is  no 
question  about  it  that  a  new  t)rpe  of  GI  education  bill  would  mean 
a  great  deal  for  the  military  service  and  General  Iosue  has  not 
changed  his  test*  ony  one  iota,  that  I  can  tell,  from  what  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Jouse  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  So,  my  col- 
leagues, it  looks  like  it  gets  down  to  this:  We've  got  four  programs 
out  there  now  that  are  not  being  used  that  much.  General  Thur- 
man told  us  yesterday  that  he  thought  we  had  tested  enough,  that 
we  need  to  come  up  with  one  good  GI  education  bill.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  up  to  this  committee  to  decide  whether  we  have  transfer- 
ability or  what  we  would  like.  Quite  frankly,  the  points  you  make 
up  there  really  track  H.R.  1400  pretty  well. 

On  the  transferability  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  this  is  very,  very 
important.  We  went  out  in  the  field  in  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  that  was  the  most  attractive  part  .of  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  the  transferability.  If  we  could  keep  100  fliers  or  aviators 
in  the  service  per  year  just  with  transferability,  it  would  almost 
pay  for  the  program  because  it  really  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  train 
these  fellows. 
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We  have  in  our  bill  now  in  H.R.  1400— and  I  think  at  a  later 
time  it  should  be  discussed,  maybe  when  we  start  marking  up  the 
bill-— you  said,  General,  that  you  thought  that  they  should  have  a 
transferability  eligibility  while  they  serve  ana  after  they  left  the 
ser/ice  it  should  not  be  extended.  Our  bill  says  10  years.  How  do 
you  feel  about  that? 

General  Iosue.  Ten  years  after  their  20'year  point,  yes. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  you  would  accept  that? 

General  Iosue.  I  would  allow  them  to  use  transferability  while 
they  serve  lip  to  the  20'year  point  and  then  allow  them  10  years 
beyond  that  when  the\^re  out  of  the  service  to  transfer  the  benefit. 
They  can  transfer  as  long  as  they're  in,  and  someone  is  eligible,  to 
their  spouse  or  dependents.  Once  they  leave  prior  to  the  20-year 
point  then  you  discontinue  that  educational  allotment. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

I  know  transferability  is  projected  to  cost  about  40  percent  of  the 
whole  package.  You  are  talking  now  20  years  from  now.  Are  you 
indexing  this  tranferability  to  account  for  the  40  percent?  Because 
if  you  are  saying  the  person  can  use  it  10  years  after  he  gets  out, 
where  are  we  now?  This  is  year  2000.  What  do  you  project  in  infla- 
tion? What  Tm  saj^g  is  that  it  could  be  very,  very  expensive. 

General  Iosue.  The  G!  bill  in  its  current  state  as  we  see  it  now 
will  cost  about  $2.2  billion.  And  as  you  stated,  40  percent  of  the 
cost  will  be  accrued  because  of  transferability.  That  is  $800  million 
tor  transferability— is  that  about  right?  The  Air  Force  share  of  the 
GI  bill  ',vould  be  about  $600  or  $700  million  and  the  transferability 
cost  of  that  would  run  about  $230  million. 

Mr.  Montgomery  mentioned  that  if  you  save  a  few  fliers— it  costs 
for  an  F-IS  pilot  $1.2  million  to  get  him  combat  ready.  We  lost  in 
1979  and  1980  6,200  pilots.  All  we  really  had  to  retain  woulJ  have 
been  about  220  of  those  to  pay  for  our  portion. 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Do  you  have  any  studies  to  show  that  the  lack  of 
a  GI  bill  was  the  reason  thev  got  out  or  they  got  out  because  they 
could  have  a  lot  better  deal  in  the  civilian  sector?  Wasn't  it  mostly 
the  disparity  in  pay? 

General  Iosue.  I  ve  said  that  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Have  you  done  any  studies  to  find  out  just  how 
important  the  GI  bill  is  compared  to  competitive  civilian  salaries? 

General  Iosue.  Well,  it's  certainly  a  factor,  beciuse  that's  an  ex- 
pense they  have  to  bear  and  when  they  get  to  be  a  captain  they 
have  10  years,  or  major,  and  their  salary  is  $17,000  or  $18,000  a 
year  and  they're  thinking  of  educating  their  child  and  they  look  as 
a  pilot  at  an  $18,000  salary  and  they  go  to  the  airlines  perhaps  at 
an  earlier  date. 

I  iust  read  the  contract  for  United  for  a  captain,  $165,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  What  are  you  hanging  around  for?  [Laughter.] 

General  Iosue.  They  have  laid  off  a  few  pilots.  I  don't  think  I 
have  a  chance  of  getting  on. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Are  you  thinking  about  it? 

General  Iosue.  There  was  a  time. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Go  ahead.  General,  with  your  statement. 

General  Iosue.  What  I  did,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  services  have 
discussed  this  with  Congressman  Montgomery— I  have  stated  the 
parallels  with  H.R.  1400.  Here's  what  we  feel  are  the  most  impor- 
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tant  feat»Ares  of  an  educational  incentive  plan.  I  got  down  to  trans- 
ferability and  we  talked  about  that,  the  importance  of  transferabil- 
ity as  far  as  the  retention  factor  and  the  cost  of  transferaoility. 

But  I  feel  it  is  well  >\orth  the  cost  to  retain  midcareer  NCO's  and 
officers.  I  think  it  should  pertain  to  Reserves,  a  portion  of  it,  for  so 
many  years  of  Reserve  service  to  pick  up  a  portion  of  the  entitle- 
ment. And  I  Lhink  there  should  be  a  conversion  factor  for  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  old  GI  bill  or  the  VEAP  progra  m 
where  they  can  convert  to  a  new  educational  incentive. 

Why  We  Need  a  GI  Bill 

SUMMARY 

Services  nee^  new  noncontributory  education  incentive  to  recruit  and  retain 
Transferability  essential  ^or  retention. 

Program  must  apply  to  rA\  services,  all  specialties*  all  personnel. 
A  national  asset— will  pay  for  itself. 

And  the  bottom  line  of  all  this  is  we  are  doing  well  this  year  re- 
cruitingwise  and  retent'cnv.'ise.  I  think  we  have  an  awful  lot  of 
things  ^oing  for  us.  W^.  are  concerned  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  4  or  5  years  and  ?ve  think  that  an  educational 
incentive  plan  is  necessa  y.  /vnd  most  importantly  to  help  our  re- 
tention, we  think  transfcjrdbiiir/  is  a  very,  very  important  feature 
of  any  GI  bill  and  it  must  n->c  be  targeted  toward  one  service.  It 
must  be  targeted  t<jward  ail  of  the  services,  toward  all  the  person- 
nel, not  only  enlisted,  but  offic^^rs,  and  all  of  the  skills. 

It  would  be  a  nightmare  tc  administer,  if  we  just  targeted  toward 
certain  skills  because  of  their  criticaLty.  Criticality  is  very  fragile. 
They  are  critical  one  da;'  but  not  the  next.  We  are  talking  about  a 
unit  that  goea  off  and  deploys  and  fights  and  then  finds  the  cook  is 
equally  as  important  as  an  avionics  specialist. 

And  he  is  a  national  asset.  I  feel  that  is  so.  Studies  from  the  old 
GI  bill  reported  that  for  every  dollar  that  was  spent  to  pay  for  the 
GI  bill,  there  was  a  $3  payback  in  terms  of  revenue  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  think  we  upgrade  the  educational  status  of 
our  young  people  and  provide  the  assii  '^nce  that  is  necessary.  And 
it  is  certainly  going  to  provide  a  retention  tool  at  the  10-  to  20-year 
point. 

Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Hartnett.  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  more— one  of  the 
thmgs  you  had  listed  on  your  other  page  was  Reserve  entitlement. 
How  would  this  be  applicable  to  the  Reserves. 

General  Iosue.  I  would  support  the  Army's  request  that  an  indi- 
vidual come  on  board  for  2  years  and  then  would  stay  in  the  Re- 
serves for  4  years,  or  a  total  of  8  years.  He  would  then  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  portion,  maybe  one-half  of  the  entitlement  for  spending  2 
years  Active  and  4  years  Reserve,  or  perhaps  the  full  entitlement. 

I'm  talking  about  splitting  the  time  between  Active  and  Reserve 
and  for  those  perhaps  you  could  have  a  portion  who  go  directly  into 
Reserves  and  commit  themselves  to  remain  for  a  certain  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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General,  one  thing  that  was  stressed  by  General  Thurman  yes- 
terday, which  he  often  talks  about,  is  the  fact  that  he  is  competing 
and  we  are  competing  with  the  student  loans  in  the  civilian  sector. 
Basically,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  said,  we  have  a  GI  bill  with  no  GI's. 
Do  you  have  any  suggestions  in  engineering  a  GI  bill  for  making 
some  kind  of  a  commensurate  conditioning  of  the  civilian  student 
loans  on  some  type  of  military  service.  He  comes  back  to  that  time 
and  again. 

General  Iosue.  I  thinL  it  is  timely.  I  think  implementation  of  the 
GI  bill  is  timely.  I  think  we  see  a  decrease  in  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Do  you  think  we  should  help  prolong  the  decrease 
in  Federal  assistance? 

General  Iosue.  From  a  selfish  standpoint,  I  don't  know  how  the 
world  of  academia  will  react,  but  from  a  selfish  standpoint  I  would 
like  to  see  a  decrease  because  that  would  mean  the  GI  bill  now 
would  have  more  drawing  power  and  our  ROTO  scholarships  would 
have  more  drawing  power. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  along  that  line  how 
the  civilian  student  loans  could  be  conditioned? 

General  Iosue.  I  have  a  suggestion  if  your  student  loan  program 
runs  $9  billion  and  this  is  going  to  cost  $2.2  billion,  we  can  make  a 
$6.8  billion  Federal  assistance  program  and  foot  the  bill  with  the 
decrease  in  the  Federal  educational  assistance  program.  There's  a 
tradeoff  there.  We  would  in  essence  be  providing  educational  assist- 
ance for  a  like  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  have  one  last  cuestion  for  you  and  that  is  that  it 
has  been  stressed  that  the  transferability  is  costing  40  percent  and 
we  have  had  some  talk  about  transferring  only  to  children  rather 
than  to  spouses  and  children.  What  do  you  think  about  that?  I 
come  from  a  State,  from  California,  where  we  have  community 
property  laws  and  the  only  thing  I  can  see  as  a  problem  is  you  are 
going  to  have  Mrs.  Smith  halfway  through  her  education  and  there 
will  be  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  and  there  vvill  be  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  community  property.  Does  she  get  to  complete  it  as 
part  of  the  decree? 

If  they  are  your  children,  they  are  always  your  children. 

General  Iosue.  Well,  your  children  are  always  your  children,  but 
I  would  think  if  given  the  option  of  providing  that  education  to 
your  wife  or  children,  I  think  you  would  hold  off,  stay  on  board  and 
hold  off  until  the  18-year  point  and  then  provide  that  benefit  to 
your  children  and  let  the  v/ife  fend  for  herself. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Iosue.  I  feel  that  way.  I  think  given  a  choice  if  you  only 
have  so  much  of  an  entitlement  and  you  use  it  and  once  you  use  it 
it's  gone,  I  think  you  would  save  it  for  your  children.  First,  I  think 
a  very  small  portion  would  be  ased  for  spouse  education.  Single 
members  or  married  members  without  children  are  very  small 
numbers  We  have  about  2.5  children  average  for  military  mem- 
bers and  about  95  percent  are  married  at  that  10-year  point  and 
they  generally  do  have  families.  And  I  think  that  to  cut  the  spouse 
out  would  reflect  a  very  small  savings  certainly. 
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Writtkn  Statemknt  ok  Lt,  Gbn.  Andrew  P.  Iosue 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  On  10  September  1981,  Dr  Larry 
Korb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics, 
testified  before  this  committee  and  expressed  the  views  of  the  Department  of  De> 
fense  and  the  Administration  on  the  subject  of  a  new  GI  Bill.  Dr.  Korb  requested 
that  the  Congress  delay  enactment  of  a  new  education  package  and  provide  the  Ad 
ministration  with  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  results  of  the  educational  tests 
mandated  b>  Congress  last  year  and  the  1981  recruitment  results.  According  to  Dr 
Korb,  the  Department  expects  to  present  the  Congress  with  its  proposal  for  an  edu- 
cational incentives  program  in  early  1982. 

As  wo  enter  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  the  other  services 
are  faced  with  an  extremely  difficult  challenge  in  meeting  and  sustaining  our  man 
power  requirements.  The  primary  recruiting  resov  ce  is  diminishing.  Demographers 
indicate  that  the  population  of  17-19  year-olds  is  forecast  to  decline  by  some  20  per 
cent  by  the  year  1992,  the  number  of  18  year-olds  will  decrease  15  percent  by  1986. 
Additionally,  since  1975  the  propensity  of  young  men  to  consider  military  sen^ice 
has  dropped  substantially.  There  is  also  increasing  competition  from  the  private 
sector  that  impacts  on  our  ability  to  attract  and  retain  quality,  skilled  people,  par 
ticularly  those  m  the  technically-oriented  fields  so  critical  to  Air  Force  needs.  At 
the  same  time  that  our  recruiting  resource  is  declining,  our  force  structure  is  build 
ing.  This  occurs  just  as  we  ar^  hopefully  emerging  from  a  period  of  very  poor  reten 
tiun.  Thus  need  extraordinary  retention  rates  to  keep  our  most  valuable  asset— 
experienced  people 

The  Vietnam  era  Gl  Bill  was  a  strong  incentive  for  military  service.  Upon  termi 
nation,  we  experienced  approximately  a  10  percent  decline  in  male  high  school  di 
pluma  graduat*?ft  relative  U  the  number  we  expected  to  access.  The  replacement  for 
the  GI  Bill- the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP)— is  now  under 
review  by  the  Administration.  However,  I  would  note  that  after  four  years  under 
VEAP,  onl>  6  percent  uf  Air  Force  eligibles  are  participating  despite  concerted  out 
reach  efiurt^  to  insure  that  all  eligibles  are  fully  aware  of  the  program  Yet,  the  Air 
Force  clearly  needs  preduminantl>  high  school  graduate  recruits  because  of  the  de 
maads  of  our  technical  training  programs  and  our  relatively  large  number  of  high 
technulog>  jobs.  A  well  designed  education  incentive  could  be  the  key  to  restoring 
our  pre- 1976  levels  of  high  school  grac^'^ates. 

In  addition  to  the  anvicipated  U  recruiting  climate,  of  equal  concern  to  the 
Air  Force  is  the  need  to  be  able  to  tetain  adequate  numbers  of  our  highly  skilled 
mid-cureer  officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  There  is  growing  evidence  that  last  Octo- 
ber s  pa>  rai>e  along  with  the  uther  new  compensation  initiatives -and  indications 
that  additional  &uch  incentives  ma>  be  forthcoming-are  bearing  fruit.  We  need  to 
enaure  that  any  new  education  incentive  does  not  work  against  the  improvement  we 
have  begun  to  see  in  retention.  While  the  old  GI  Bill  was  a  strong  recruiting  incen 
tive,  large  number  of  people  who  entered  the  military  left  to  use  their  education 
benefit*?  upon  completion  of  their  initial  obligation  This  was  offset  to  a  degree  by  in 
j>ervice  education  progranif*,  including  the  in-service  provisions  of  the  Gl  Bill,  which 
have  helped  to  retain  our  qoalit>  people.  Today  and  in  the  future  the  Air  Force 
needs  extraordinary  personnel  retention  to  compensate  for  past  experience  losses, 
meet  tht-  growing  force  structure,  and  handle  the  riiore  complex  weapon  systems 
with  an  increasing  technological  content  A  new  educational  incentives  program 
must  include  features  that  WiU  influence  sufficient  numbers  of  skilled  enlisted  and 
officer  personnel  tu  remain  »n  the  Air  Force  and  continue  to  provide  the  experience 
base  Ae  need  to  meet  the  manpower  requirements  for  defense  "»f  our  Nation  in  an 
over-increasing  teciinological  environment. 

A  proj>erl>  designed  new  education  mcentives  program  should  assist  the  services 
m  competing,  in  a  more  difficult  recruiting  environment,  for  the  high  qualit>  young 
people  and  at  th^  aame  time  he'p  to  meet  our  critical  retention  needs.  A  balanced 
program  ii>  esjsential  — one  which  offers  adequate  incentives  "up  front"  to  attract 
hifcjh  qual»t>  >oung  people  and  which  has  strategically  placed  retention  incentives 
designed  lo  promote  continued  .service  from  substantial  numbers  of  highly  trained 
and  "Xperiep.ced  p<»rsonnel. 

We  believe  that  a  new  program  designed  along  these  lines  will  provide  the  serv 
ice?  with  the  balance  necessary  to  meet  both  their  recruiting  and  retention  needs  If 
the  All-Volunteer  For  e  is  to  be  sustumed,  we  must  be  capable  of  making  military 
service  and  a  military  career  viable  alternatives  for  young  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  every  part  of  the  Nation  Such  a  program  will  pay  for  itself  by  reducing 
personnel  replacement  costs  and  improving  readiness  for  the  Services,  as  well  as  by 
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increaalng  productivity  and  tax  revenues  for  the  entire  Nation  from  the  increased 
earning  power  produced  by  higher  education. 

Thjmk  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  diatinguished  committee  on  this 
very  important  isaue. 

Mr.  N1CHO15.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  General.  You  don't  have 
problem  recruiting,  do  you?  Be  honest  with  me.  I  know  you 

General  Iosue.  This  is  a  good  year.  General  Richards  will  attest 
to  that  He's  the  Air  Force  recruiter. 

Mr.  NiCHOis.  Wasn't  last  year  a  good  year  for  you  also? 

General  Iosue.  Relatively.  This  is  a  much  better  year.  It  is  easier 
recruiting  this  year,  yes. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Air  Force  has  less  problems  in 
recruiting  than  any  others? 

General  Iosue.  fm  going  to  ask  General  Richards  to  respond  to 
that 

General  Richards.  I  wasn't  the  commander  of  recruiting  last 
year,  but  I  can  speak  to  one  side  of  recruiting  last  year  that  was 
different  from  previous  years.  Prom  our  standpoint  last  year  and 
this  year  are  the  only  years  where  Air  Force  recniiting  had  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  do  a  good  fob.  And  by  good  job  I  mean  bring  a 
significant  number  of  high  school  graduates  into  the  Air  Force. 
And  those  are  the  people  we  need  to  do  our  Air  Force  job  today. 

As  you  can  see  from  our  record,  we  have  increased  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  significantly,  thanks  to  Congress  and  the  re- 
sources that  they  gave  us.  Yes,  we  are  doing  a  good  job  but  we  are 
doing  a  good  job  not  iust  because  we  have  a  unique  service  to  sell,  I 
think  it  is  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  econoipy  has  been  bad  and  that  always  helps  us. 
There's  no  question  about  it.  You  can  look  at  the  other  services 
and  they're  doing  well.  They're  all  doing  well.  We  also  have  a  pro- 
fessional recruiting  force  that  I  think  gives  us  a  decided  advantage, 
an  all-volunteer  recruiting  force.  And  so  they  are  able  to  sell  our 
product  I  think  in  a  more  persuasive  way- 
Mr.  NiCHOis.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  probably  of 
all  the  other  services  you  have  less  problem  in  recruiting  the  type 
young  man  

General  Iosub.  We  do  have  fewer  problems. 

Mr.  NiCHOis.  I  think  you  would  concede  that.  Therefore,  I'm  just 
wondering  if  the  GI  bill  is  fine,  yes,  we'd  like  to  have  it,  but  if  you 
had  to  naake  a  choice  between  that  and  the  B-1,  where  would  you 
put  it?  I'm  saying  that  because  we  may  have  to  make  some  hard 
choices  here  and  down  the  road. 

General  Iosue.  I  understand,  and  if  you  ask  me  what  resources  I 
v/ould  identify  to  pay  for  a  GI  bill,  I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  come 
up  with  them.  It's  certainly  not  my  position  to  do  so,  but  I  certain- 
ly can  say  this,  that  I  think  for  easier  recruiting,  higher  quality, 
less  turnover,  better  retention,  it  just  takes  a  few  pilots  to  pay  for 
all  this.  The  numbers  we  have  lost  in  1978, 1979,  and  1980  can  cer- 
tainly foot  the  bill  for  this.  That's  the  resources  we  would  tradeoff. 
.  I  think  it  is  cost  avoidance.  We^fean  foot  the  bill  with  a  better 
quality  individual  who  stays  on  board.  I  don't  want  a  GI  bill  that 
brings  him  on  board  and  motivates  him  to  get  out  to  go  to  school.  I 
want  one  who  comes  on  board  and  stays  and  that's  why  I  push  so 
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hard  for  transferability.  I  don't  think  we  should  try  to  bring  the 
Air  Force  down  to  the  recruiting  quality  levels  of  the  Army.  I 
think  we  should  try  to  raise  all  of  the  services.  Granted  we  have 
had  an  easier  time  and  why  is  obvious— wild  blue  yonder,  air- 
planes, a  job  that  is  technical  and  tLe  skills  are  usable  skills.  We 
have  good  people  and  we  attract  good  oeople.  We  don't  have  field 
duty.  We  don't  have  sea  duty,  and  the  kids  know  this  and  that's 
why  they  choose  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Does  it  give  you  any  concern  that  18  or  20  years 
down  the  road,  should  we  pass  this  bill,  that  you  are  going  to  have 
youngsters,  sons,  and  daughters  of  people  who  will  be  going  in  now, 
who  never  served  a  day  in  the  uniform,  whatsoever,  that  are  going 
to  have  built-in  entitlements  because  their  father  or  mother  served 
in  the  military  and  came  in  under  this.  Does  that  bother  you  and 
do  you  see  any  conflict  20  years  down  the  road  between  the  man  in 
unifornn  at  that  time  and  these  people  who  are  nonmilitary  young 
adults,  18  years  old,  who  will  be  taking  advantage  of  the  GI  bill? 

General  Iosue.  I  would  like  to  think  that  the  military  member 
who  took  advantage  of  a  program  such  as  this  and  transferred  that 
entitlement  to  a  dependent  would  then  urge  that  dependent  to  feel 
an  obligation  to  pay  for  that  by  coming  into  the  military.  After 
completion  of  their  education  they  could  bypass  the  academy, 
bypass  ROTC-  that's  cost  avoidance — they  would  come  in  off  the 
street  with  a  degree  and  go  right  into  the  Air  Force.  I  think  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force,  or  the  military  as  a  whole  for  that  matter, 
would  do  that.  I  think  they  would  feel  an  obligation. 

Mr.  Nichols.  How  do  you  look  at  GI  entitlements  for  ROTC  grad- 
uates? Under  the  bill  we  are  talking  about  they  would  be  entitled 
just  like  the  E-1  and  how  do  you  look  at  the  academy  graduates, 
the  people  who  have  completed  at  Government  expense? 

General  Iosue.  All  of  our  officers  do  have  degrees  regardless  of 
the  source,  what  commissioning  source.  We  questioned  them  as 
well,  and  they  state  that  one  of  their  main  reasons  for  coming  into 
the  military  is  to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities. 
The>  may  have  a  degree  but  that  degree  becomes  outmoded  and  it 
is  perishable.  They  too  are  going  to  have  to  upgrade  their  degree  or 
go  on  to  another  degree.  You  know  they  come  in  and  we  put  them 
into  skills  that  not  necessarily  are  tailored  to  the  degree  they  have. 

Mr.  NiCHoi^.  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  vote  on  the  rule,  and  I  be- 
lieve at  this  time  we  are  going  to  recess  for  about  10  minutes  and 
we'll  come  back. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

General  Richards,  let  me  ask  you,  if  I  may,  with  reference  to  the 
line  of  questioning  I  was  pursuing  on  your  recruiting  problems. 
With  the  recent  pay  increase  I  guess  you  would  forecast  for  the 
foreseeable  future  that  you  don't  have  any  problems  even  without 
an  educational  program? 

General  Richards.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  say  that  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing,  though,  about  that.  Given 
that  everything  remains  relatively  constant  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  given  that  the  economy  remains  fairly  flat,  as  it  has  been 
the  last  year  or  so,  and  that  additional  tools  are  not  given  to  the 
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other  services,  yes,  I  would  say  that  the  market  will  stay  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  Nichols.^  You  covered  your  skirt  pretty  well,  I  think,  on  that 
You  really  don't  have  any  problem  and  vou  don't  foresee  any  prob- 
lem, even  without  an  education  bill  in  the  immediate  years  ahead? 

General  Richards.  In  the  immediate  future;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NICH0I5.  General,  when  I  came  in,  you  were  talking  about 
pilots.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  don't  have  much  loss  of  pilots  to  the 
airlines  these  days? 

General  Iosue.  No,  sir,  we  don't.  The  airlines  are  not  hiring.  In 
fact,  they  are  furloughing.  I  think  the  number  today  stands  around 
4,000  or  4,500  pilots  furioughed. 

Mr  Nichols,  Are  you  having  any  requests  u  ozn  those  to  get  back 
in  the  blue  suiters? 

General  Iosue.  Yes,  we  do.  In  fact,  v/e've  taken  the  initiative  and 
gone  to  many  of  the  large  cities  where  the  headquarters  of  the  air- 
lines are  concentrated  and  recruited  those  individuals. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  know  this  to  be  true  because  some  of  them  have 
come  back  through  our  office,  you  know,  and  consequently  are 
trying  to  get  back  in.  It's  tough  on  the  outside. 

General  Iosue.  Last  vear,  we  found  that  250  of  those  pilots  re- 
turned. We  set  a  goal  this  year  for  350,  and  I  think  we'll  get  about 
300  who  will  come  back.  They  go  back  generally  into  the  weapons 
systems  they  flew  before  they  left.  They  get  a  4-year  commitment 
and  an  assignment  that  serves  the  purpose  of  the  Air  Force.  And 
they  are  great  disciples. 

Mr.  Nichols.  So,  for  the  foreseeable  future— Mr.  Montgomery 
has  come  in  and  he  may  beat  me  ovei  the  head  here— but  you 
don't  really  see  the  necessity  of  the  GI  bill  for  these  Air  Force 
pilots,  do  you? 

General  Iosue.  Well,  you  know,  the  airlines  are  depressed.  They 
are  not  flying.  Their  hiring  rate  this  year  is  down  about  1,000.  We 
have  talked  to  the  airlines.  We  keep  in  very  close  contact  with 
them,  and  they  forecast  they  are  going  to  increase  that  hire  rate 
up  to  2,000  to  2,500  a  year.  That's  been  the  average.  They  had  that 
big  blip  there  in  1979  and  1980,  but  constant,  I  think  they  forecast 
a  steady  rate  at  about  2,000  to  2,500  a  year. 

We  are  enjoying  the  fact  that  because  the  airlines  are  not  hiring, 
our  pilots  are  not  leaving.  But  thev  will  leave,  and,  traditionally, 
they  have  over  the  years.  And  if  that  rate  goes  up,  our  retention 
rate  will  go  down. 

Mr  Nichols.  Have  you  tried  this  question  out  on  any  pilots  as  to 
whether  they  would  have  stayed  in,  if  you  had  a  GI  bill? 

General  losuE.  We  have  cjuestioned  them  a  number  of  different 
wavs,  when  they  first  put  in  their  request  for  date  of  separation 
and  during  that  entire  period  while  they're  waiting  to  leave  and 
after  they  leave.  And  there's  no  one  reason  why  they  leave.  Gener- 
ally, they  state  pay  compensation,  instabilitv,  family  separation. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  comes  through,  if  there  is  a  common 
thread,  is  pay  compensation;  and  ability  to  lead  a  reasonable  life, 
to  educate  their  children,  has  been  brought  up.  I  don't  know  what 
percentage  have  used  that  specifically  as  a  reason,  but  that  is 
among  the  many  reasons  they  give  for  leaving. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  almost  everyone  wants  to  have  a  GI  bill  here  in  Congress. 
Many  of  us  used  a  form  of  it  to  secure  our  educations.  But  we  are 
concerned  about  costs.  Just  recently,  David  Stockman  made  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  the  Defense  budget  $30  billion  over  3  years.  The  Presi- 
*dent  has  whittled  it  down  to  $13  or  $14  billion,  which  is  about  $4 
billion  a  year.  The  cost  of  this  is  $2  billion.  And  that's  $6  billion 
that  v/e're  going  to  lose.  What  would  you  cut  out  to  save  that  $6 
billion,  so  we  can  make  the  cuts  the  President  wants  so  we  can 
afford  the  GI  bill?  I  know  this  is  not  your  prime  responsibility. 

The  chairman  made  a  good  point  there  talking  about  scrapping 
the  B  1  now  and  not  deploying  the  MX  to  save  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

General  Iosue.  I  said,  during  my  briefing,  that  I  thought  the  GI 
bill,  one  that  has  transferability  in  it,  would  pay  for  itself.  By  that 
I  mean  I  think  it  would  increase  our  retention  to  the  point  where 
we  don't  have  to  recruit  such  large  numbers.  For  every  recruit  that 
comes  through  that  door,  it  costs  us  $2,000  to  get  him  in  there. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  would  be  almost  a  wash,  then. 

General  Iosue.  I  would  think  so.  We  forecast  that  officer  reten- 
tion will  go  up  from  5  to  10  percent  and  we  forecast  that  enlisted 
retention  will  increase  by  some  10  percent.  I  think  it  would  pay  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  How  do  you  feel  about  instead  of  transferability 
which  presents  a  question  because  it  costs  about  40  percent  of  the 
bill,  how  about  maybe  instead  of,  or  in  combination  with  some  kind 
of  a  cash-out  provision  that  an  individual,  say  a  bachelor,  who 
doesn't  get  married  through  his  years  of  service,  a  guy  who  doesn't 
want  to  go  to  college,  and  he  uses  some  skill  he  has  in  the  service, 
who  will  never  take  advantage  of  the  GI  bill,  how  about  a  50-per- 
cent reimbursement  as  to  what  the  cost  of  education  would  be  for 
someone  like  that? 

General  Iosue.  At  what  point? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  For  his  career.  He  completes  his  20  years  and  he 
doesn't  want  to  go  to  college  but  he  would  like  to  know  that  he 
didn't  serve  in  \ain  and  he  worked  as  hard  and  earned  as  well  as 
the  people  who  are  getting  the  GI  bill. 

General  Iosue.  I  don't  think  that  would  provide  the  enticement 
ve  need  to  both  come  on  board  and  to  stay.  And  the  reason  I  say 
that  is,  20  vears  from  now  is  su  far  out  to  get  a  cash-out.  He's  not 
thinking  of  20  years  from  now.  What  he  s  really  thinking  about  is 
the  immediate  future,  the  next  4  or  5  years. 

Ml.  Mitchell.  If  you  had  the  cash-out  available  anytime  the  GI 
bill  was  available -the  reason  we  are  looking  at  transferability  is 
because  you  have  to  use  it  or  l')se  it.  We  don't  want  to  lose  the 
people,  we  want  to  keep  them  in  service  and  still  let  the  benefit 
accrue  to  some  other  member  of  the  family. 

It  seems  only  a  situation  of  equity  that  a  person  who  didn't  want 
to  use  the  money  ought  to  get  some  compensation  for  the  years  he 
has  served  as  well  and  as  admirably  as  the  fellow  next  to  him  who 
wants  to  use  it. 

General  Iosue.  About  90  percent  of  our  people  are  married  and 
ma>be  that  number  have  children  or  dependents  so  we  are  tal'  r 
ing  this  for  the  majority. 
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Mr.  MiTCHKLL.  About  90  percent? 
General  Iosue.  i  would  think  so;  yes. 

Mr  Mitchell.  That  s  a  good  percentage.  You  were  mentioning, 
too,  about  how  at  the  18-year  point,  the  GI  bill  would  do  a  lot  to 
retain  the  individual  in  the  service.  I  would  think  a  far  stronger 
draw  would  be  the  retirement  system  that  is  supposed  to  be  worth 
about  a  half  million  dollars.  Isn't  the  retirement  the  big  draw? 

General  Iosue.  It  is  a  big  draw,  but  where  we  lose  our  people— if 
you  take  a  look  at  the  phase  points  where  we  lose  them,  both  en- 
listed and  ofricer^  personnel,  we  lose  them  after  that  initial  commit- 
ment at  the  4-,  5-,  or  fr-year  point.  That's  where  a  majority  of  our 
losses  fall  Now  you  have  someone  who  really  isn't  thinking,  16,  15 

ears  out  there  a??  to  why  you  should  stay  another  15  years  to 

ecome  eligible  for  a  retirement  annuity.  But  transferability  at  the 
10-year  point  is  a  goal  that  is  nearer.  And  I  think  he  can  see  that, 
and  I  think  we  would  retain  him. 

The  other  thing  we  would  have  in  there  is  that  tiered  compensa- 
tion where  you  increase  the  stipend. 

Mr  Mitchell.  Yesterday  the  general  who  testified  said  he  didn*t 
have  any  problem  with  having  people  enlist  for  2  or  3  years,  the 
right  people,  high  school  grads,  and  then  just  getting  out  and  using 
the  GI  bill  and  never  coming  back  to  the  service.  He  said  he 
thought  there  was  a  good  contribution  to  the  country.  They  had  a 
military  experience  and  probably  would  be  promilitary  and  thev 
would  pay  m^re  taxes  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He  said  that  didn  t 
bother  him,  that  sort^of  situation. 

General  Iosue  I  feel  differently.  That's  great,  we  do  upgrade  the 
education  level  and  we  do  make  the  contribution  to  our  society. 
They  are  mature  and  they  do  have  this  educational  benont,  l^*  I 
think  for  the  cost  of  the  GI  bill,  if  you  really  want  it  to  pay  off,  you 
have  to  put  in  something  for  retention.  I  don't  want  people  to  take 
advantage  They  have  in  the  past,  the  old  GI  bill.  They  came  in  for 
1  year  or  6  months  and  the>  got  a  portion  of  the  entitlement. 

What  we  need— as  the  chairman  has  mentioned,  we  don*t  have 
recruiting  problems  We  do  have  retention  problems,  not  toda>,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  them  tomorrow  because  our  people  have  bale- 
able  skills  They  are  wanted.  They  are  technicians,  unlike  many 
members  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  And  that  s  why  I  think  transfera- 
bility is  so  iniDortant. 

Mr  Mitchell.  Thank  you.  General.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Nichols  We  are  going  to  recess  about  10  minutes.  General, 
and  we*ll  be  back. 

[Recess.) 

Mr  Montgomery  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Coun- 
sel, while  weVe  waiting  maybe  you  have  a  question  or  two.  You 
know  how  I  feel  and  General  Iosue  hab  pretty  well  covered  it, 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 

Mr  Montgomery.  Counsel  mentions  the  Reserve  and  Guard 
forces  What  we  did  on  H.R  1400  we  did  not  amend  the  bill  in  our 
Veterans*  Affairs  Committee  because  that  section  of  the  law  that 
would  need  to  be  changed  affecting  the  Guard  and  Reserve  would 
have  to  come  under  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  so  what  I  was 
planning  on  amending  would  be  to  provide  an  educational  benefit 
of  maybe  $140  a  month  for  3^  months  of  service  by  both  enlisted 
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and  officers  in  the  Reserve.  And  this  would  be  given  6  months  after 
they  have  completed  their  active  duty  training.  They  could  use  it 
any  time,  but  I  want  to  point  out,  too,  thev  have  to  sign  up  for  6 
years  and  it's  not  that  easy.  That's  basically  what  our  bill  would 
do. 

The  amendment  we  would  offer  would  not  have  the  transferabi- 
lity for  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 

General  Iosue.  I  think  essentially  we  are  in  favor  of  a  portion  of 
the  entitlement  going  to  the  Reserves  depending  upon  their  tour  of 
service.  Also,  I  think  Air  Force  doesn't  have  a  problem  with  reten- 
tion of  Reserves,  nor  do  we  have  a  problem  with  recruitment  I  un- 
derstand the  Army  does,  and  I  think  the  GI  bill  would  certainly 
help  them.  And  without  their  retention  problem  I  think  that  trans- 
ferability could  be  left  out  of  their  entitlement. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  are  quite  proud  of  the  Air  National 
Guard.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  support  from  the  Air  Force  and  they 
have  more  technicians  than  the  other  Reserve  forces  and  they  are 
domg  well.  But  they  do  have  some  problems  on  recruiting.  One  ad- 
vantage of  the  Reserves  is  that  you  speak  of  these  people  getting 
out  of  the  regular  forces  then  they  come  into  the  Reserves  so  we 
pick  them  up.  We're  doing  pretty  good  with  skilled  technicians. 

Our  problem  is  getting  the  recruit,  getting  someone  in  there  who 
has  some  educational  abilities  we  can  keep. 

Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Hillis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  my  questions  you  have  already  addressed.  General,  and 
that  is  wh)'  I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  hear  your  testimony 
this  morning.  I  am  also  concerned  over  the  transferability.  The  GI 
bill,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  a  great  recruiting  vehicle  as  far  as 
bringing  In  the  high  school  graduate  who  coula  matriculate  at  an 
accredited  institution  of  higher  learning  after  the  service.  But  you 
are  attempting  tu  keep  him  through  transferability  for  a  career- 
probably  he  will  never  take  advantage  of  it  and  his  spouse  or  de- 
pendents would  use  it. 

I  assume  that  what  we  would  be  talking  about  for  the  spouse 
and/or  dependents  is  whatever  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the  GI 
bill  would  be  at  the  time  they  would  choose  to  use  it. 

General  Iosuk.  Yes,  sure,  it  would  be  a  direct  transfer  of  the 
sponsor's  entitlement  to  the  dependent  or  spouse. 

Mr.  HiLiJS.  How  would  you  envision  it  being  divided?  Say  you 
had  three  children,  would  they  each  get  a  third? 

General  Ioslk.  He  probably  would  do  that.  I  guess  he  could  do 
that.  I  don't  know,  I  haven't  thought  about  that.  He  is  entitled  to 
su>.  for  example,  in  H.R.  1100,  $300  for  after  3  years  of  service  and 
$()00  per  month  for  a  SG-month  period  after  6  years. 

He  could  provide  $200  per  child  or  turn  over  the  entire  portion. 
That  individual  does  receive  that  amount  of  money,  and  I  guess  he 
can  disburse  it  as  he  sees  fit 

Mr.  Hillis.  In  other  words,  the  service  person  who  is  eligible,  he 
could  receive  monev  and  then  disburse  it? 

General  Iosle.  les.  At  the  10  year  point,  as  long  as  he  remains 
on  board  and  he  has  children  who  are  eligible  to  go  to  school  he 
can  use  that  entitlement. 

Mr.  Hillis.  As  he  would  choose. 
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General  Iosue.  As  he  would  choose, 

Mr.  HiLUS.  As  you  pointed  out,  once  it  is  used,  it  is  used. 

General  Iosue.  Once  it  is  used,  it  is  used. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  It  seems  like  a  high  price  to  pay.  About  what  per- 
centage of  the  budget  today  in  the  Air  Force  do  you  estimate  goes 
for  direct  personnel  costs,  are  we  up  to  50  percent? 

General  I6sue.  No,  we  are  not.  We  were  5,  7,  or  8  years  ago,  it 
was  oyer  50  percent.  It  is  down  to  42  percent.  And  that  includes  the 
cost  of  retirees. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  It  includes  military  retirees. 

General  losuE.  It  is  about  40  to  42  percent  of  our  total  obliga- 
tional  authority  which  is  spent  on  manpower,  personnel  costs. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  How  much  more  would  this  add  to  that? 

General  Iosue.  In  10  years  from  now  it  would  add— straight-line 
cost,  cost  after  10  years  as  it  accrues  and  builds  at  the  10-year 
pomt  It  would  cost  $2.2  billion  per  year. 

Mr  HiLUS.  As  far  as  your  pilot  is  concerned  here,  he  already  has 
a  college  degree. 

General  losuK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiLLis.  So  transferability  is  really  all  there  is. 
General  Iosue.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HiLUS.  That  is  one  reason  it  is  attractive. 
General  Iosuk.  Right. 

Mr  HiLUS.  Don't  you  foresee  this  airline  situation  we  talked 
about  a  couple  of  j^ears  ago  that  occurred  as  perhaps  not  only 
unique  but  very  unlikely  to  recur. 

General  Iosue.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  they  will  ever  hire 
at  those  rates  again  As  you  know,  there  was  deregulation  and  ex- 
pansion that  took  place  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  We  tracked 
them  very  carefully,  as  I  mentioned.  And  we  looked  at  the  hiring 
rate  previous  to  1978  and  1979  and  it  was  level  at  about  1.800  to 
AOOO  per  year  I  think  it  is  eoing  to  be  higher  than  it  was  before, 
I?oAA  .  "?"^"  though  I  don  t  think  wc  will  get  up  to  the  4,000  or 
3,800  level  that  we  had  in  1978  and  1979.  I  think  they  will  be  a 
little  more  cautious  than  they  were  back  in  those  years,  because  it 
is  very  traumatic  to  build  at  that  rate. 

Mr  HiLUS  If  I  basically  understand  your  testimony,  you  are  tell- 
ing the  committee  that  you  think  it  would  be  economical,  more  eco- 
nomical, not  only  m  far  as  pilots  are  concerned,  but  let  s  say  tech- 
nicians generally,  to  bring  them  in  rather  than  on  a  6-year  basis 
and  letting  them  go  out  to  college,  to  bring  them  in  and  try  to  keep 
them  for  a  career  We're  talking  about  mechanics,  avionics  repair 
people,  all  of  your  technicians.  You  would  rather  keep  those  people 
or  a  career  than  to  bring  in  another  bright  young  >erson  and  train 
him  to  take  their  place? 

General  Iosue  Absolutely.  We've  invested  considerable  training 
in  that  individual  and  we  would  like  to  hold  them  for  a  period  of 
time  beyond  the  10  and  up  to  20  years,  and  I  think  transferability 
will  help  do  that  That  s  why  I'm  so  strong  on  that  one  feature.  We 
can  make  recruiting  goals,  but  retention  is  going  to  be  difficult  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  men  and  women  generally  in  the  US  Air 
Force  have  a  skill  that  is  sought  after  by  the  civilian  community. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you. 
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General,  let  me  raiae  a  question.  You  have  indicated  that  you 
support  the  transferability  feature  of  this.  As  I  understand  for  a 
serviceman  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  transferability  feature,  he  s  got 
to  go  to  retirement.  He's  got  to  make  his  20  years  for  the  transfera- 
bility feature  of  it.  ^    ^  m  .  via 

General  Iosxje.  Yes.  He  is  eligible  to  use  transferability  at  the  10 
year  point.  If  he  stays  on  board  

Mr,  Nichols.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  You  may  surmise  the 
case  Tm  going  to  bring  to  you.  We  have  people  we  have  to  ask  to 
leave  the  service  from  time  to  time.  Let's  take  a  captain  that  has 
made  12  years  and  he  has  been  passed  over  twice  for  m^or.  He's  a 
good  captain,  but  he's  just  not  quite  as  good  as  his  contemporaries. 
That's  what  you  all  tell  me  when  I  write  you  about  these  people 
who  get  passed  over.  [Laughter.] 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  do  that,  but  I  m  not  sure  what  it 
is.  OK,  how  are  you  going  to  explain  to  that  man  who  has  put  in  10 
or  12  years  that  his  youngster  is  not  eligible  for  GI  bill  rights  and 
the  other  man  who  did  not  get  passed  over  

General  Iosue.  I  would  think  if  we  involuntarily  separated  some- 
body at  the  10-year  point  they  would  have  vested  interest  in  that 
entitlement  and  they  could  use  it  when  they  leave. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  don't  believe  that  provision  is  presently  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill,  but  that  is  what  you  would  suggest? 

General  Iosue  Yes. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Montgome^,  do  you  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  Mr.  Mitchell  were 
here  to  tnr  to  straighten  out  some  of  the  costs  on  these  bills.  Of 
course,  this  is  always  an  estimate  and  I  find  the  CBO,  which  we 
have  gotten  the  cost  estimate  from,  was  fairly  high  when  they  first 
estimated  the  cost  of  this  bill.  They  said  in  1994  as  we  are  looking 
down  the  line  it  may  be  $1,823  million.  And  then  when  we  finally 
went  to  press.  Dr.  Kivlin  estimated  it  down  by  $400  million.  She 
said  $1,413  million  for  1994.  The  Veterans'  VA  portion  would  be 
$401  million  for  1994  and  the  DOD  would  be  $951  million  for  1994. 

So  the  estimations  are  coming  down.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  using  the 
figure  of  $2  billion.  I  think  that^s  a  little  high.  And  we  never  really 
saw  that  ngure  that  he  was  using.  ^        , ,     ,     i  a 

General  Iosue.  Our  analysis  indicates  that  it  would  take  10 
years— if  it  did  cost  that  much— to  arrive  at  that  figure.  And  by 
1991  the  straightline  costs  would  be  about  $2,2  billion  per  year. 
That  in  current  dollars  assumes  that  about  20  percent  of  those  en- 
titled to  the  educational  incentive  would  use  it.  That's  what  we  es- 
timate as  the  numbers  who  would  use  the  educational  entitlement 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Her  figures  are  below  yours.  Her  total  figures 
are  $1,413  million,  but  you  said  that  was  for  1994.  But  you  said 
over  $2  billion  

General  Iosue.  In  10  years  it  would  be  about  $2.2  billion  per 
year. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Estimated  for  all  the  services. 

General  Iosue.  Estimated  for  all  the  services. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  point  is,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  VA 
would  probably  pay  about  20  to  25  percent  of  this  total  cost  and  for 
the  record  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  would  like  to  continue  to  administer  these  educational 
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programs  We  have  done  it  in  the  past.  We  have  the  facilities  and 
personnel  and  we  have  the  experience  and  we  would  like  to  keep 
this  within  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  don't  think  you  Have 
any  objection  to  that. 

General  Iosue.  I  don't  have  any  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  don't  want  to  get  in  the  school  business^ 

General  Iosue.  No,  I  think  if  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
funded  it,  that  s  where  the  $2  billion  will  come  from. 

Mr.  Nichols.  General,  just  one  final  question:  Do  you  view  this 
program  that  you  have  testified  in  support  of  in  a  very  fine  way 
this  morning,  from  the  Air  Force  standpwnt,  as  being  an  entitle- 
ment program,  or  do  you  view  it  as  a  retention  program?  You  say 
it  IS  not  particularly  a  recruitment  thing  because  you  are  doing  all 
nght  in  recruiting.  ' 

General  losuE.  i  would  look  at  it  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
retention  incentive,  given  that  it  includes  transferability.  Now  if 
vou  extract  the  transferability,  then  obviously  it  is  going  to  be  tai- 
lored toward  recruitment. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  it's  an  entitlement  program,  if  we  view  it  as  an 
enticement  program,  then  I  can  see  a  quarrel  coming  up  as  to 
whether  the  VA  ought  to  pay  just  25  percent  of  it  or  whether  they 
ought  to  pay  100  percent  of  it.  Now  if  it's  a  recruitment  program, 
I  m  certainly  in  agreement  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  a 
real  stake  in  it. 

Mr.  Wincup,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Wincup;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Iosue,  one  thing  that  everyone  is  clear  on  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  people  who  go  in  and  stay  in  the  Air  Force  is  high, 
and  they  also  understand  what  their  benefits  are  worth.  $600  a 
month,  or  whatever  amount  you  choose,  18  years  from  now  they're 
going  to  understand  that  if  it  is  not  indexed,  it  is  not  worth  as 
much  to  them.  Do  you  see  transferability  as  being  useful,  if  it  is 
not  indexed? 

General  Iosue.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be.  By  indexed  you 
mean  to  have  an  escalator  in  there. 
Mr.  Wincup.  Right. 

General  Iosue.  That  ac^usts  for  inflation.  I  think  it  would  be. 
You  know,  our  GI  bill  has  continued  over  many,  many  years  and 
even  though  the  cost  of  education  has  gone  up  and  although  it 
won  t  offset  entirely  the  cost  of  education.  It  certainly  will  help. 
But  I  think  the  $300  to  $600  will  stand  up  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Wincup.  So  you  would  not  favor  indexing? 

General  Iosue.  I  would  not.  If  we  attach  indexes  to  it,  where's  it 
going  to  end?  And  I  think  the  cost  of  that  would  just  be  intolerable 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

For  the  record.  General,  do  you  have  what  these  programs  that 
we  have  now,  the  test  programs  and  the  VEAP,  are  actually  cost- 
ing the  Government  now?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

General  Iosue.  I  have  not.  Perhaps  General  Richards  could  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  My  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  started  one 
bill,  you  could  eliminate  this  cost  and  it  would  all  come  under  the 
one  bill. 
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General  Iosue.  I  would  think  it's  a  fairly  small  program.  I  think 
the  numbers  participating  and  the  period  of  time  it  has  been  m 
effect  are  small. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  All  four  programs? 

General  Iosue.  All  four  programs,  901,  902  and  all  of  them.  I 
would  think  there  would  be  very  little  savings.  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  I  know  that  the  Air  Force  is  affected  in  a  very  small  way  by 
those  test  programs. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Is  that  right? 

General  Iosue.  Yes.  . 

General  Richards  can  comment  from  his  standpoint  on  recruit- 
ing. 

General  Richards.  If  we're  talking  about  the  educational  assist- 
yance  program,  the  DOD  authorization  was  about  $75  million.  We, 
the  Air  force,  are  very  small  players  in  that  whole  thing.  Most  of 
it  has  gone  to  the  Army  and  the  other  services.  We  participated  to 
the  tune  of  about  $4  million  I  think. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could.  There  has  been  a  sugges- 
tion—you all  are  representing  the  Air  Force,  but  in  the  same  sense 
you  all  are  purple  suiters  worrying  about  national  defense  in  all  its 
aspects.  There  lias  been  a  suggestion  that  if  a  uniform  advantage 
were  offered  to  all  the  services  in  recruiting  that  Army  recruiting 
would  be  hurt,  that  you  in  particular  and  the  Navy  also  would 
draw  high  quality  people  away  from  the  Army.  Wliat  is  your  feel- 
ing on  that?  ^      ,  J 

General  Iosue.  There  are  other  ways  to  offset  the  ditlerence,  and 
those  ways  are  in  effect  now  through  the  enlistment  bonus.  I  think 
the  Army  has  proposed— I  mentioned  earlier  I  would  not  object  to 
a  kicker  of  some  Kind,  a  supplemental  addition  to  the  basic  bill. 
Those  kinds  of  things  I  think  can  be  offset. 

i  think  what  is  dangerous  is  the  fact  that  just  because  one  serv- 
ice isn't  doing  as  well  as  another  service  to  try  to  bring  down  that 
service  to  that  lowest  common  denominator.  I  think  we  need  to 
bring  all  the  services  up  and  I  think  the  entitlements  have  to  be 
spread  more  or  less  evenly  among  the  services. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  at  that  point.  Are  you 
suggesting  that  maybe  since  the  Army  is  having  more  difficulty 
that  you  might  pay  $360  a  month,  say? 

General  Iosue.  They  could,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Nichols.  That  would  further  add  to  the  cost  of  the  total  pro- 

^General  Iosue.  Well,  no,  I  think  maybe  the  Army  could  fund 
that.  It  could  come  out  of  the  le^slative  contingency  fund  or  per- 
haps not  be  a  part  of  the  basic  bill  but  allow  them  to  supplement 
with  a  kicker  that  they  would  fund.  I  must  hurriedly  add  here  that 
the  Army,  contrary  to  what  you  may  thmk,  isn't  doing  that  poorly. 
I  think  they  will  end  up  this  year  with  80  percent  Kigh  school  di- 
ploma graduates. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Eighty  percent?  , 
General  Iosue.  Eighty  percent.  That  is  only  8  percent  less  than 
the  Air  Force  had  last  year  and  they  had  a  bad  year  last  year. 
They  had  down  around  50  to  55  percent.  So  the  difference  isn  t  that 
great. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  If  they're  doing  all  that  good,  do  you  reckon  they 
need  a  GI  bill? 

General  Iosue.  Again,  we  have  to  look  at  the  future. 

General  Richards.  I  would  like  to  add  something  to  that,  sir.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  they  are  doing  so  well  this  year  is  the 
economy  plus  the  educational  incentives  that  we  have  given  them 
this  year  which  have  served  to  expand  the  market.  And  I  think 
that  s  the  significant  thing  that  a  new  GI  bill  will  do  for  all  of  us. 

Rather  than  us  compete  for  a  share  of  a^  small  market,  we  will  be 
able  to  expand  the  market  for  all  the  services  with  the  GI  bill 
When  times  get  a  little  tougher  and  that  18-year-old  population 
starts  getting  smaller,  we  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  for 
the  quality  people  we  need  in  all  the  services  rather  than  constant- 
ly competing  for  a  small  percent  of  the  high  school  graduate  part 
of  the  market. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Somebody  gave  me  a  figure  a  decade  or  so  ago  that 
said  at  some  point  in  the  late  1980's  that  the  military  market,  re- 
cruiting market,  is  going  to  need  one  out  of  every  three  high  school 
graduates.  ^ 

General  Iosue.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Richards.  That's  bv  about  1991,  one  in  every  three  eli- 
gibles  because  the  market  will  have  dried  up  about  20  percent  by 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Just  one  further  question,  if  I  might.  Nobody  wants, 
1  think,  to  hurt  anybody's  recruiting  situation.  To  try  and  target 
whatever  is  the  appropriate  tool  is,  I  guess,  the  issue  here  in  the 
design  of  this  program.  And  just  to  raise  something  of  a  sticky 
issue,  unlike  the  Army  or  the  Marine  Corps  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
the  Navy,  it  seems  to  me  the  Air  Force  does  have  an  escape  valve 
in  this  situation  in  its  recruiting  market,  because  the  Army  basi- 
cally has  limitations  on  the  number  of  women  they  can  take  be- 
cause of  combat  restrictions.  The  Marine  Corps  does  in  the  same 
sense.  The  Navv  does  because  of  the  people  they  can  deploy  on  the 
ships.  But  the  Air  Force  doesn't  have  a  statutory  limitation  in  that 
sense  m  terms  of  women,  and  clearly  women  have  performed  very 
well  while  they  ve  been  in  the  service.  Problems  exist,  but  they 
have  performed  very  well.  How  do  you  see  that  in  your  future  in 
terms  of  what  the  recruiting  market  will  be? 

Gwieral  Iosue.  Well,  much  because  of  what  vou  have  said,  the 
Air  Force  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area.  We  do  have,  by  the  way,  a 
legal  restriction  against  the  assignment  of  women  to  combat  coded 
aircraft,  so  it  is  in  law.  We  have  been  a  leader.  We  have  gone  over 
the  last  8  years,  from  about  2.5-percent  representation  to  11-per- 
cent representation.  Today  that  is  equal  to  about  63,000  women  on 
board. 

So  we  have  in  terms  of  percentage  the  highest  female  population 
of  any  service  and  we  are  increasing.  We  will  be,  in  the  next  5 
yeai^,  well  over  70,000.  We  are  increasing.  And  we  are  looking  very 
carefully  at  where  we  assign  women.  About  30  percent  are  in  the 
nontraditional  areas.  And  they  are  spread  evenly  across  the  board 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you  very  much.  General.  You  have  made  a 
^^i?^^*       Montgomery,  and  Fm  sure  we  all,  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  meet  tomorrow  and 
call  General  Iosue  back?  [Laughter.] 
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And  General  Richards.  ^  ,  ^        '   . , 

Mr.  Nichols.  In  all  seriousness,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  both 
on  your  testimony.  It  has  been  very  helpful  to  us  and  we  appreci- 
ate it  very  much.  _      .  .  ^ 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  to  meet  on  Thursday  at  lU 
o'clock  next  week  when  we  will  hear  from  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  .  ,  , 

[Whereupon,  at  11:38  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed  to  re- 
corivene  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September  24, 1981.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 

"   CtoMMITTEB  ON  ArMED  SERVICES, 

MiuTARY  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee, 

Washington,  RC,  Thursday,  September  24>  1981. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
2216,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Skelton  [presiding].  Good  morning.  In  the  absence  of  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  who  is  on  the  floor  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  I  will  proceed  with  the  meeting. 

The  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee  contin- 
ues its  hearings  today  on  a  new  educational  assistance  program. 
Our  witnesses  today  will  be  representatives  of  the  final  two  mili- 
tary services  who  will  provide  a  perspective  on  t-he  unique  prob- 
lems of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Our  Navy  witness  will  be  Vice  Adm.  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Manpower,  Personnel  and  Training 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  who  is  accompanied  by  Rear  Adm. 
Floyd  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command. 

Following  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  testimony  will  be  presented 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Bronars,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpow- 
er, who  is  accompanied  by  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Fulham,  Director, 
Personnel  Procurement  Division,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

As  I  mentioned  to  each  of  the  previous  .witnesses,  the  committee 
is  well  aware  that  prepared  statements  presented  to  the  committee 
must  be  cleared  in  advance.  For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  strong- 
ly urge  our  witnesses  this  morning  to  provide,  at  the  completion  of 
their  prepared  remarks,  their  personal  opinion,  as  well  as  the  best 
thinking  of  their  service  staff,  on  the  following  issues: 

What  would  be  the  impact  of  enactment  of  a  new  educational  as- 
sistance program  on  your  service? 

Is  transferability  to  a  spouse  and/or  dependents  a  good  invest- 
ment to  assist  retention? 

If  such  a  benefit  is  provided,  should  it  also  be  given  to  enlistees 
in  the  Selected  Reserve? 

Since  defense  resources  are  constrained,  would  your  service  be 
willing  to  lose  resources  in  some  other  program  in  order  to  fund 
educational  assistance  for  enlistees,  a  transft^rability  feature,  and 
an  entitlement  for  Reserves? 

Admiral  Zech  and  Admiral  Miller,  representing  the  Navy,  will 
be  our  first  witnesses.  Please  proceed;  I  welcome  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  VICE  ADM.  LANDO  W.  ZECH.  JR,  DEPUTY  CHIEF 
OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  (MANPOWER,  PERSONNEL  AND  TRAIN- 
ING) AND  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
REAR  ADM.  FLOYD  H.  MILLER,  JR.,  COMMANDER,  NAVY  RE- 
CRUITING COMMAND 

Admiral  Zech.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  submit  my  prepared  statement  for  the  record  and 
give  you  a  very  brief  oral  summary  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Please. 

Admiral  Zech.  The  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  well 
aware  that  the  concept  of  educational  benefits  through  military 
service  has  been  part  of  our  society  for  the  past  four  decades.  There 
are  many  distinguished  leaders  in  Congress,  in  Government,  and  in 
the  private  sector  who  obtained  their  college  educations  through 
earlier  GI  bills. 

The  GI  bill  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  successful  and  impor- 
tant social  programs  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The  initial  GI 
bill,  enacted  in  June  1944,  was  intended  as  compensation  for  an  in- 
terrupted lifestyle  and  assistance  in  easing  the  transition  back  into 
civilian  life.  ,  n^r^nr* 

The  Korean  GI  bill  of  1952  and  the  Vietnam-era  bill  of  1966  were 
designed  as  a  vocational  reac^ustment  and  an  aid  in  attaining  edu- 
cational stetus  that  might  have  been  achieved  had  service  in  the 
military  not  been  necessary. 

The  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  also  had  an  additional  purpose:  an  im- 
portant purpose,  in  my  view.  That  stated  purpose  was  to  enhance 
and  make  service  in  the  military  more  attractive.  Thus,  the  con- 
cept of  using  educational  benefite  as  a  recruiting  and  retention  in- 
centive was  use<^.  some  15  years  ago.  .    ,  ^  n 

On  December  31,  1976,  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  terminated  for 
enlistees.  Today,  following  termination  of  the  Vietnanj-era  GI  bill, 
educational  bei.efits  have  been  provided  to  our  service  members 
through  the  posv-Vietnam-era  veterans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram C^EAP).  Sii:ce  January  1,  1977,  approximately  88,116  Navy 
men  and  women  have  elected  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  pay 
each  month  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  2-for-l  matohing  funds.  This 
represents  about  25  percent  of  those  eligible. 

Although  enrollment  in  VEAP  has  been  less  than  desired,  I 
think  the  number  of  participante  in  this  program  is  a  solid  and  sig- 
nificant indicator  of  the  interest  our  service  members  have  in  ac- 
quiring further  education.  ^       .     •   i.i  i 

Along  with  the  other  services,  the  Navy  is  participating  in  the  1- 
year  educational  assistance  test  program  established  by  the  Fiscal 
Year  1981  Defense  Authorization  Act.  . 

Much  of  the  discussion  and  debate  surrounding  the  design  of  a 
new  GI  bill  has  focused  on  the  potential  recruiting  and  retention 
value  of  the  various  programs.  Pros  and  cons  are  expressed  in  cost- 
benefit  terms* 

As  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Korb  in  his  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee, DOD  is  interested  in  an  educational  program  that  will  en- 
courage both  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  high  quality  person- 
nel. In  this  sense,  an  educational  bill  becomes  a  management  tool 
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JJ^yervices  can  use  in  meeting  their  recruiting,-  and  retention 

In  general  terms,  the  immediate  impact  of  .educational  benefits. 
If  properly  structured,  would  be  to  enhance  the  recruitment  and  re^ 
tention  of  high  quality  enlistees. 

From  a  recruiting  standpoint,  an  educational  benefits  program 
would  increase  the  quality  of  the  first-term  force  by  attracting 
higher  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  and  upper  mental  groups. 

From  a  retention  standpoint,  a  properly  structured  proposal 
would  assist  in  retaining  highly  trained  midgrade  careerists  in  the 
iNavy. 

What  we  must  avoid  is  a  program  which  is  structured  to  orovide 
an  incentive  to  leave  the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  impact  on  recruiting  and  retention,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  iosue  must  be  placed  in  a  broader  frame- 
work which  recognizes  the  benefits  of  past  GI  bills.  Although  diffi- 
hoiSc.''f  ^"  a";*,  analyze,  historicafly  there  have  been  national 
.hfl  Sf  p?^K-n  '^^"'^  are  worth  considering  today.  These  in- 
clude the  GI  biU  as  an  avenue  for  upward  mobility  through  educa- 
tion, as  a  magriet  drawing  youth  from  all  segments  of  our  society  to 
military  service,  and  as  an  investment  that  will  increase  the 
number  of  future  leaders  who  have  served  in  the  military  There  is 
no  easy  way  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  this  aspect  of  the  education- 
al benetit/military  service  relationship,  but  it  does  have  a  place  in 
the  deliberations  on  the  shape  of  a  future  program. 
.  As  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  I  am  vitally  concerned  with  attract- 
ing competent  and  motivated  first-term  personnel  for  our  Navy  and 
in  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  capable,  and  dedicated 
career  torce.  I  am  convinced  that  education,  and  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  it,  have  a  crucial  role  in  our  total  efforts.  1  Believe  further 
that  an  investment  in  the  educational  growth  of  our  young  people, 
those  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  the  military  forces,  is  an  invest- 
ment not  only  in  the  strength  of  our  Nation  but  also,  in  a  broader 
way,  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  respond  directly 
with  my  personal  views  to  your  specific  questions  as  you  wish. 

Written  Statemknt  or  Vick  Adm.  Lando  W.  Zech.  Jr. 
Mr  Chnirmnn  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

I  am  Vice  Admiral  Lnndc  W  Zech,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Ooerations  for 
fi^T"'^"  Po^O""?'",""?  Training  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Pe«onnd  W°th  me 
today  ,s  R'.ar  Admiral  Floyd  H.  l^iller,  Jr..  Commander.  Navy  iCuing  Com- 
mand "'e  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  testify  before  your  committee 
A^mKrci         '°"  veterans  and  fS;  memberaTf  thi 

II.  BACKGROUND 

.„J*1?  iH*"^^".?'^  thi8  Committee  are  well  aware  that  the  concept  of  earning  educa- 
liona  benefits  through  military  service  haa  been  part  of  our  society  for  thrpast 
n"thp'^Hvnt7'"'r  "^.n^any  distinguished  leaders  in  Congress,  in  government  and 
m  the  pr  vate  sector  of  our  economy  who  obtained  their  college  education  through 
ear  ler  GI  Bills.  The  GI  Bill  has  been  called  one  of  the  mos.  successful  and  imwr- 
^^L'^^i",  P«'K'-'"^%'n  the  history  of  our  nation.  No  educational  ^istSnceT^ 
gram,  past  or  present,  can  match  the  ovonvhelming  impact  that  all  the  GI  Bills 
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have  had  on  the  armed  forcen,  the  educaUonal  establiahment.  and  society.  In  order 
to  develop  the  perApecUve  I  feel  i»  nece«jary^in  considering  this  complex  issue,  a 
brief  historical  review  of  earlier  GI  BOls  and  the  rationale  behind  them  may  be 

^*T?»^imtial  GI  Bill,  enacted  in  June,  1944  was  intended  as  compensation  for  an 
interrupted  liffr«tyle  and  assistance  in  easing  the  transition  back  into  civilian  life. 
About  7.8  million  people,  or  50  percent  of  those  eligible  participated- this  pro- 

^^e  Veterans'  Rea^ustment  Aswstance  Act  of  1952,  or  the  Kowian  GI  Bill,  was 
designed  as  a  vocational  reacHustment,  and  an  aid  in  attaining  educational  status 
that  might  have  been  achieved  had  service  in  the  military  not  been  necessary.  Par- 
ticipation under  this  bUl  was  roughly  2.4  million  people  or  about  42  percent  of  those 

•Sle^Victnam  era  GI  Bill,  enacted  in  1966,  continued  in  this  vein.  Its  stated  pui^ 
pose  was:  To  enhance  and  make  seivice  in  the  military  more  attractive;  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  young  persons  who  otherwise  could  not  ^ord 
them;  to  provide  vocaUonal  rcacljustment;  and  to  aid  people  m  attainmg  the  educa- 
tional status  they  might  have  aspired  to  had  they  not  serj'ed  their  country.  Al- 
though the  itatisUcs  on  this  GI  Bill  are  still  being  compiled,  the  participation  rate  is 
slightly  higher  thus  far  than  earlier  bills. 

On  December  31.  1976,  the  Vietnam  era  GI  Bill  terminated  for  enlistees. 
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Following  termination  of  the  Vietnam  era  GI  Bill,  educational  benefits  ?;tve  been 
provided  to  our  aerviccmembers  through  the  Poet  Vietnam  era  Veterans  Education- 
al Assistance  Program  (VEAP).  Since  January  1,  1977,  approxunately  86,116  Navy 
men  and  women  have  elected  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  pay  each  month  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  twoforone  matching  funds.  This  represents  about  25  per- 
cent of  those  eligible.  As  of  June  80,  1981,  about  62,000  of  this  number  are  still  in- 
volved in  the  program,  in  addition  to  the  approximately  1,400  who  have  left  the 
service  and  are  utilizing  their  benefits  to  attend  college.  Although  enrollment  in 
VEAP  has  been  less  than  desired,  I  think  the  number  of  participants  m  this  pro- 
gram is  a  solid  and  significant  indicator  of  the  interest  our  servicemembers  have  in 
acquiring  further  education.  ......  nj 

Along  with  the  other  services,  the  Navy  is  participating  m  the  one  year  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Teat  Program  established  by  the  fiscal  year  1981  Defense  Authori- 

"aS^o?  ^ptember  1,  1981,  3,112  personnel  have  enlisted  under  thetest  Program- 
This  includes  1,280  under  Section  901  (the  mini  GI  Bill),  819  under  Section  ^^(the 
loan  repayment  program)  and  1,013  under  Section  903  (the  noncontnbutory  VEAP). 
Preliminary  analysis  of  7  months  of  data  by  the  RAND  Corporation^,  the  pnm^^^ 
tractor  for  the  test,  appears  to  indicate  that  Section  901  (mini  GI  Bill)  has  had  the 
most  significant  effect  on  increasing  high  quality  male  enlistment  in  the  ISavy. 
RAND  will  provide  a  more  thorough  briefing  on  the  results  of  the  t^t  program  to 
DOD  and  the  Congress  in  early  October.  In  my  judgment,  any  conclusions  regarding 
the  total  impact  of  the  test  benefits  would  bo  premature  until  that  presentation  has 
been  made. 

IV.  WHY  A  NKW  01  BILL? 

Against  that  background  of  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are  today,  I  >yould 
like  to  spend  a  few  moments  on  where  we  might  go,  and  why.  Much  of  the  discus- 
sion and  debate  surrounding  the  design  of  a  new  GI  Bill  has  focused  on  the  poten- 
tial  recruiting  and  retention  value  of  the  various  programs.  Pros  and  cons  are  ex- 
pressed  in  cost/benefit  terms.  At  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Kerb  in  his  appearance 
before  this  committee,  DOD  is  interested  in  an  educational  program  that  will  en- 
courage both  the  recruiting  and  retention  of  high  quality  personnel.  In  this  sense, 
an  educational  bill  becomes  a  management  tool  the  Services  can  use  in  meeting 
their  recruiting  and  retention  needs.  Navy  supports  that  approach. 

v.  RfCRUmNO  AND  RmNTION  IMPACT 

In  general  terms,  the  immediate  Impact  of  educational  benefits,  if  properly  struc- 
tured, would  be  to  enhance  the  lecruitment  and  retenUon  of  high  quality  enliste^J. 

From  a  recruiting  standpoint,  an  educational  benefits  progmm  wou  d  increase  the 
quality  of  the  first  term  force  by  attracting  higher  numbers  of  high  school  graduaUa 
and  upper  mental  groups.  Based  on  our  past  experience,  a  higher  percentage  ot  high 
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school  graduate  upper  mental  group  accctwiona  mc  aiu  lower  first  term  attriUon  and. 
ultimately,  a  reduced  demand  for  accewions.  With  a  higher  proportion  of  upper 
raental  groupe.  trammg  time  and  coeta  would  be  reduced. 

From  a  retention  standpoint,  a  properly  atnictured  proposal  would  assist  in  re- 

im?^         trained  mid-grade  careerista  in  the  Navy. 

\Vhat  we  muat  avoid  is  a  program  which  is  structured  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
leave  the  service. 

VI.  ADOmONAL  C0N8IDWIATI0N8 

♦u^?  ^       potential  impact  on  recruiting  and  retention.  I  am  convinced 

that  the  iwue  must  be  placed  in  a  broader  framework  which  recognize  the  benefits 
of  past  G.I.  Bills.  Although  difficult  to  quantify  and  analyze,  historically  there  have 
been  nat»onjl  benefits  from  G.I.  Bills  which  are  worth  considering  today.  These  in- 
elude  the  G.I.  Bill  as  an  avenue  for  upward  mobility  through  education,  as  a  murnet 
drawing  youth  from  all  segments  of  our  society  to  military  lervice.  and  as  an  invest- 
ment  that  will  increase  the  number  of  future  leaders  who  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary There  is  no  easy  way  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  this  aspect  of  the  educational 
benent/mihtary  service  relationship,  but  it  does  have  a  place  in  the  deliberations  on 
the  shape  of  a  future  program. 

Vll.  SUMMARY 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  I  am  vitally  concerned  with  attracting  competent 
and  motivated  first  term  personnel  for  our  Navy  and  in  developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  capable,  and  dedicated  career  force.  I  am  convincisd  that  education,  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  it,  have  a  crucial  role  in  our  total  efforts,  I  believe  fur- 
ther that  an  investment  in  the  educational  growth  of  our  young  people,  thotje  who 
volunteer  to  sor\e  in  the  military  forces,  is  an  investment  not  only  in  the  strength 
o»  our  nation,  but  also  in  a  broader  way.  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  NiCHOiA  Thank  you,  Admiral.  I  missed  the  first  part  of  your 
testimony  here.  I  had  a  problem  on  the  floor. 

You  testified  that  the  Navy  generally  supports  this? 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  sir.  The  Navy  generally  supports  the  GI  bill 
Is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes;  we  certainly  do  support  a  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Are  you  having  any  recruiting  difficulties? 

Admiral  Zech.  We  are  making  our  recruiting  goals  this  year,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  met  them  last  year.  The  3  years  before  that,  howev- 
er, we  had  recruiting  difficulties;  we  did  not  make  our  goals.  But, 
for  the  past  2  years  we  have  met  our  goals  and  are  projecting  that 
we  will,  with  the  continued  support  of  Congress,  meet  our  recruit- 
ing goals  in  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Of  course  you  know  the  reason  we  pay  bonuses  is 
because  we  have  to  pay  them.  My  question  is  if  you  are  not  having 
any  trouble,  what  is  the  justification  for  going  into  a  GI  bill  that 
costs  $1.5  billion? 

Admiral  Zech.  From  the  Navy's  standpoint,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  tell  you  that  we  need  a  GI  bill  to  meet  our  recruiting  goals 
for  the  coming  year.  Our  real  concern  is  in  the  out  years,  when  we 
see  the  declining  market  of  males,  young  men  who  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  come  into  the  military.  In  the  declining  market  of  the  years 
ahead  we  see  a  very  severe  challenge  to  the  Navy  in  meeting  our 
recruiting  goals.  So  whereas  we  have  been  successful  this  past  year, 
we  are  concerned  about  the  future.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  an  edu- 
cational program  would  insure  that  we  continue  to  bring  quality 
people  into  our  Navy  in  future  years. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  What  are  these  years  in  which  you  expect  a  short- 
age, and  what  magnitude  are  we  talking  about? 

Admiral  Zech.  I  will  let  our  recruiter  be  specific  on  that.  I  vpll 
only  say  that  the  male  eligible  for  military  service  recruiting 
market  declines  in  the  years  ahead  and  into  the  1990's.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  as  the  market  declines  we  will  have  a  more  difficult 
time  in  recruiting,  not  only  for  Navy,  but  for  all  the  services. 

May  I  ask  my  recruiter  to  amplify  on  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes.  ^  ,  , 

Admiral  Miller.  Good  morning.  The  statistics  I  have  for  the  de- 
clining male  population  from  1981,  and  this  is  the  qualified  mili- 
tary available,  the  male  population  will  go  from  10.7  million  in 
1981  to  8.5  million  in  1993.  It  will  be  a  difficult  market,  particular- 
ly in  achieving  our  quality  goals.  Some  of  the  analyses  that  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  the  QMA,  qualified  military  available,  that  we 
recruit  from  is  about  50  percent  of  that.  We  will  have  to  recruit 
about  one  out  of  every  three  individuals  in  liigh  school  to  achieve 
our  quality  into  the  1990's. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Qualified  individuals? 

Admiral  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Admiral,  finally,  I  don't  believe  you  have  respond- 
ed to  the  questions  that  I  raised  in  our  opening  statement. 

Admiral  Zech.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Do  you  h'ive  a  copy  of  that  statement? 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  I  do.  ,       .  , 

Mr.  Nichols.  Why  don't  you  go  down  the  line.  We  are  interested 
not  specifically  in  DOD  position  but  we  want  you  to  talk  to  us  from 
your  evpefience^m  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  We  want  your  personal  assessment. 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  sir;  I'll  be  happy  to  do  that. 

The  first  question  is  what  would  be  the  impact  of  enactment  of  a 
new  educational  assistance  program  on  your  service?  The  primary 
short-term  impact  of  such  a  program  would  be  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  high-quality  young  people  that  we  would  be  able  to  bring 
into  our  Navy  in  the  years  ahead. 

With  the  increase  in  quality  people  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring 
into  our  Navy  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  a  good  number  of 
them,  wo  hope,  would  decide  to  stay  in  tho  Navy  for  a  career.  In 
other  words,  we  would  see  a  retention  impact  as  well  as  a  recruit- 
ing impact  from  such  an  educational  program.  More  than  any- 
thing, we  would  hope  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  force  in  the  de- 
clining market. 

Additionally,  I  think  that  the  more  traditional  benefits  of  an  edu- 
cation program  are  important.  For  example,  the  upward  mobility 
that  it  provides  young  people,  whether  they  stay  in  the  military  or 
not,  the  increased  incomes  that  would  come  from  expanded  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and,  in  general,  the  return  that  our  country 
receives  from  people  who  are  more  educated. 

I  am  told  that  for  every  $1  we  have  spent  on  our  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  past  the  Government  has  received  a  return  of  some 
$3  to  $6  in  improved  resources  to  our  Government  because  of  the 
increased  education  of  the  people  involved. 
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Essentially,  I  believe  the  Navy  would  benefit  most  because  of  the 
expanded  market  we  would  be  reaching  and  the  broader  cross  sec- 
tion of  our  citizens  who  would  be  interested  in  coming  into  the  mil- 
itary in  return  for  education. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  bill  which  would  entitle  all  members  of  all 
services  to  the  same  benefits  would  have  a  detrimental  impact  on 
any  one  service.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  expanded  market 
would  bring  more  quality  young  men  into  the  Navy,  and  into  all 
the  services. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question:  Is  transferability  to  a  spouse 
and/or  dependents  a  good  investment  to  assist  retention?  I  believe 
transferability  is  a  key  item  to  improved  retention.  I  believe  that 
in  the  Navy  our  problem  today  in  retaining  our  midgrade  petty  o*"- 
ficers,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  are  very  familiar  with,  as 
well  as  our  midgrade  officers,  would  be  addressed  directly  by  an 
educational  program.  These  are  the  people  we  need  to  keep  in  our 
Navy  and  these  are  the  quality  people  we  need  to  replace  eventual- 
ly with  youngsters  coming  in  with  the  potential  to  take  their  place. 
The  transferability  feature  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  very  significant 
retention  feature  of  the  bill.  I  would  strongly  support  the  transfera- 
bility clause. 

The  third  question  is:  If  such  a  benefit  is  provided,  should  it  also 
be  given  to  enlistees  in  the  Selected  Reserve?  We  feel  that  the  Se- 
v5n^^iT.u  ^^^^^  should  receive  certain  benefits  from  an  educational 
bill  They  should  be,  however,  a  lesser  amount,  in  proportion  to  the 
active  duty  benefits.  We  do  not,  however,  support  the  transferabil- 
ity feature  for  reservists. 

The  fourth  question:  Since  defense  resources  are  constrained, 
would  your  service  be  willing  to  lose  resources  in  ?o!r,e  other  pro- 
gram in  order  to  fund  educational  assistance  for  enlistees,  a  trans- 
ferability feature,  and  an  entitlement  for  Reserves?  We  believe 
that  the  educational  bill  would  provide  a  significant  increase  in  the 
quality  of  people  in  our  Navy.  We  believe  that  not  only  the  Navy 
would  benefit,  but  our  country  wolil&  benefit.  We  believe  that  the 
long  range  benefits  of  an  educational  bill  would  indeed  have  some 
kind  of  funding  payback,  resources  that  we  could  use— cost  reduc- 
tions, for  example. 

There  would  be  long-term  savings.  For  example,  if  we  bring  in 
more  quality  people,  we  see  that  our  training  costs  could  go  down. 
Our  recruiting  costs  could  perhaps  go  down.  We  see  attrition  going 
down,  bo,  we  see  recruiting  and  training  cost  benefits.  We  see  attri- 
tion improvements.  We  see,  in  the  long-range,  reductions  that 
could  be  made.  We  also  see  the  possibility  of  bonuses  being  reduced 
in  the  years  ahead  with  the  quality  people  we  estimate  we  would 
receive  from  an  educational  bill.  In  summary  we  see  long-term  cost 
savings.  ^ 

We  also  feel  that  in  considering  funding,  the  program  of  provid- 
ing  grants  of  significant  dollar  value  without  any  service  require- 
ment should  be  examined.  We  feel  that  some  of  the  funds  shoold  be 
used  for  people  who  are  serving  their  country  rather  than  those 
^    ifr^^j'^^^*  '^^^^^  funding  alternatives  that  we 

see.  We  do  not  feel  that  any  direct  programs  should  be  reduced  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  gains  m  the  future.  We  also  believe 
that  the  Veterans*  Administration  should  pay  for  the  educational 
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bill  becaase  of  the  long-term  gains  it  brings  to  our  country  as  well 
as  to  our  service.  , 

I  believe  that  covers  the  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  N!CHOLS.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  you  answered  it.  Admiral.  The 
point  I  make  is,  you  are  familiar  with  the  constraints  that  we  may 
have  to  undergo  m  reducing  military  spending.  At  this  point  I  am 
asking  you  if  you  had  to  choose  between  the  GI  bill  and  a  new  ship, 
a  new  submarine,  where  would  your  choice  go? 

Admiral  Zech.  Right  now  for  the  Navy,  this  year,  a  GI  bill  would 
not  be  on  the  top  of  our  list  of  programs.  A  GI  bill  would  be  on  the 
list  of  about  10,  I  would  say  it  would  be  in  the  middle.  In  terms  of 
educational  programs,  the  extension  of  the  1989  termination  date 
would  have  a  higher  priority  than  a  new  GI  bill  because  of  our 
254,000  young  people  who  are  right  now  eligible  for  the  Vietnam 
era  GI  bill.  Of  that  254,000,  195,000  of  them  are  in  the  4th  year  to 
14th  year  of  service. 

In  other  words,  if  we  lose  a  large  number  of  these  people,  we 
would  have  a  very  serious  problem  in  our  Navy.  This  extension  has 
a  higher  priority  today  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned  than  an 
across-the-board  GI  bill.  But,  for  the  future,  we  do  believe  a  GI  bill 
would  be  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Nichols.  One  final  question.  Admiral.  How  do  you  look  at 
this  GI  bill  with  reference  to  officers?  You  have  an  ROTC  graduate; 
he  is  commissioned;  he  is  already  in  the  service.  We  paid  for  a  lot 
of  his  education.  We  have  a  Naval  Academy  graduate  over  here  at 
Annapolis.  I  believe  under  the  framework  of  the  bill  this  man  has 
the  same  entitlement  as  the  GI  we  are  trying  to  pick  up  out  there. 
Would  you  be  supportive  of  that? 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  support  the 
bill  giving  the  same  entitlement  to  officers  as  to  enlisted  personnel 

I  think  as  far  as  the  ofiicers  are  concerned  their  educational 
background »  becomes  perishable  over  a  period  of  years.  Some  of 
them  use  their  educational  benefit  while  they  are  in  the  service  to 
benefit  themselves  and  that  benefits  the  Navy  and  the  countrv. 

I  do  believe  that  the  officers  should  be  entitled  to  the  GI  bill  as 
well  as  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MiTCHEix.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  doesn  t  seem  like 
you  quite  did  answer  the  question.  Admiral,  on  what  you  would 
give  up.  You  said  that  it  probably  would  be  a  wash,  the  GI  bill 
would  bring  as  much  to  the  country  and  to  the  service  as  we  lost  in 
costs.  But  if  a  payback  could  not  be  demonstrated,  then  in  response 
to  the  chairman's  question,  what  would  you  give  up  for  the  GI  bill? 

Admiral  Zech.  I  would  give  up  no  current  program  this  year  for 
a  GI  bill  for  Navy.  However,  for  the  future  we  would  have  to  look 
at  all  of  our  programs  to  see,  in  the  declining  market  ahead, 
whether  a  GI  bill  could  replace  some  of  our  bonus  programs.  I 
would  say  that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  GI  bill,  as  we  are  envi- 
sioning it,  could  indeed  bring  in  the  quality  people  we  would  need 
to  make  our  Navy  stronger;  and  therefore,  I  think  we  could  per- 
haps cut  down  bonuses  in  the  future.  I  believe  we  could  cut  down 
recruiting  and  other  training  costs.  ,     .  , 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you.  Admiral.  We  have  discussed  with 
other  service  leaders  this  factor  of  transferability.  We  are  not  clear 
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on  just  precisely  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.  Some  estimates  have 
it  costing  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  entire  program.  Others  are 
20  to  30  percent.  But  if  it  was  40  percent,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  that  to  the  program?  If  we  are  looking  for  saving  money 
throughout  the  services,  throughout  the  Government,  would  trans- 
ferability be  one  thing  we  could  look  at  eliminating  or  do  you  think 
it  is  essential  to  the  program  and  worth  40  percent  of  the  cost? 

Admiral  Zech.  I  think  it  is  essential,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  40 
percent  of  the  cost.  As  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  any  kind  of  an  educational  bill  should  have  a  reten- 
tion as  well  as  a  recruiting  impact.  It  should  not  be  a  disincentive 
to  leave  the  service.  Transferability  is  a  very  strong,  positive  fea- 
ture toward  retention. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  How  about  substituting  for  transferability  the 
payback  feature  where  the  individual,  instead  of  accumulating  edu- 
cational credits,  accumulates  the  amount  of  money  it  would  cost  if 
he  took  the  educational  credits,  maybe  50  percent  of  the  cost?  If 
you  are  figuring  a  $20,000  education,  if  you  paid  him  $10,000  if  he 
stayed  in  the  service  and  didn't  take  the  credit  rather  than  trans- 
ferring the  credit,  is  that  acceptable  as  a  payback  provision? 

Admiral  Zech.  We  prefer  not  to  have  a  payback  provision  where, 
as  I  understand  it,  rather  than  receiving  education  benefits,  an  in- 
dividual would  get  a  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  could  play  it  both  ways.  You  might  want  to 
start  a  business  when  you  got  out.  You  might  not  want  to  advance 
your  education.  An  ROTC  graduate  who  feels  he  has  a  good  educa- 
tion but  still  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he 
served  10  or  20  years,  he  could  use  that  to  start  out  a  business 
when  he  got  out  instead  of  going  out  and  getting  a  master's. 

Admiral  Zech.  I  think  that  is  something  that  should  be  looked 
at,  I  don't  say  we  should  turn  it  down  out  of  hand.  However,  the 
educational  feature  is  the  one  we  focused  on  for  a  benefit.  Your 
suggestion  has  merit  and  I  think  it  should  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Admiral,  if  you  were  asked  the  question,  to  give 
your  personal  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  questions  put  to  you  by 
the  committee,  would  your  answers  be  the  same  as  those  you  just 
gave? 

Admiral  Zech.  I  am  giving  my  personal  /iews;  yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Are  those  also  the  same  views  of  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Zech.  They  are  my  personal  views,  and  I  think  they  are 
the  views  that  would  serve  the  Navy  best. 

Mr  Skelton.  The  transferability  aspect  of  this  bothers  me  a 
little.  There  may  be  a  way  to  do  it.  But  what  concerns  me.  Admi- 
ral, is  that  we  may,  in  setting  up  a  transferability  for  students  we 
may  be  doing  a  very  good  thing  in  recruiting  and  retaining  this 
generation  of  young  men  and  young  women,  but  I  am  afraid  you 
might  be  doing  a  disservice  to  a  generation  some  10,  15,  20  years 
down  the  road,  because  all  of  these  young  people  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  college,  with  no  strings  attached,  because  their 
father  or  mother  served  honorably  in  the  U.S.  military  service. 

What  would  you  think  about  linking  this  transferability  to  some- 
thing like  the  ROTC,  National  Guard,  or  the  Reserve?  In  other 
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words,  instill  in  the  future  generation  the  fact  that  there  is  no  free 

lunch?  ,  ,    ,  .V  . 

Admiral  Zech.  I  am  aware  that  you  have  asked  that  question,  or 
a  similar  question  before.  My  initial  reaction  to  that  question  was 
very  supportive  of  your  vievmoint.  To  require  some  kind  of  service 
for  education,  really  kind  of  hit  me  offhand  as  making  a  great  deal 
of  sense.  But  frankly,  on  reflection  I  see  complications  in  adminis- 
tering such  a  program,  and  I  would  see,  perhaps,  that  there  would 
be  a  number  of  excepticns  required.  For  example,  if  a  youngster 
was  not  physically  qualified  for  service  in  the  military  or  perhaps  a 
son  wanted  to  pursue  the  ministry  or  medical  profession  or  some- 
thing that  may  not  really  lend  itself,  in  his  view  anyway,  to  a  mili- 
tary career,  but  still  would  be  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  country.  A  young  daughter,  for  example,  may  not  really  want 
to  involve  herself  in  the  military.  Some  would,  of  course,  and  some 

wouldn't.  '         .         .        ^ ,  1       •  •      *u  * 

So  I  see  a  number  of  administrative  problems  and  provisions  that 

have  to  be  looked  into. 

Mr  Skelton.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  we  have  in  a  democra- 
cy is  not  looking  down  the  road  far  enough.  This  may  be  one  of 
those  cases  where  we  patch  the  problem  now  or  for  the  immediate 
future,  but  for  your  successor,  particularly  for  Admiral  Miller  s 
successor,  in  years  hence  we  may  be  creating  a  monster  of  a  prob- 
lem. You  can  t  dangle  a  GI  bill  in  front  of  them,  because  they  say, 
"Hey,  I  got  all  I  want,  my  daddy  was  in  the  Navy.*' 

I  think  it  is  something  we  should  think  about  very  seriously 
before  we  enact  a  law  of  this  kind.  I  appreciate  your  frankness  in 
this  area.  I  had  thought  of  your  comments,  particularly  the  physi- 
cal disability  problem. 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes. 

Mr  Skelton.  I  wish  you  would  give  it  some  thought  and  give  us 
some  alternatives,  because  I  think  it  would  hurt  in  recruiting  and 
retention  down  the  road.  And  as  a  practical  problem,  should  the 
military— in  the  democracy,  as  always  happens,  the  military  is  pop- 
ular  one  day  and  unpopular  the  next.  Somewhere  along  the  line  it 
could  be  that  you  have  the  hippie-type  protesters  going  to  school 
under  their  daddy *s  GI  bill.  I  can  imagine  how  this  would  affect  the 
morale  in  the  active  service.  ,    ,  .  , 

I  think  it  is  something  that  should  *  2  approached  very  seriously 
before  we  enact  it  into  law,  and  I  would  appreciate  any  construc- 
tive criticism  that  the  Navy  might  have.  01  u 

Admiral  Zech.  We  will  certainly  look  into  that,  Mr.  bkelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral,  greetings.  Would  you  favor  having  stricter  recruiting 
standards  which  would  require  better  scores  and  intellectual  tests  < 

Admiral  Zech.  We  believe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  that  our  standards 
today  are  adequate.  We  do  not  think  that  we  need  stricter  stand- 
ards We  have  what  we  believe  is  a  reasonably  adequate  criterion 
of  test  scores  for  bringing  people  in  our  sen^ices.  I  don  t  believe  at 
the  moment  that  we  require  any  stricter  criteria. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Do  you  prefer  to  have  only  high  school  graduates 
for  certain  positions  in  the  military? 
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Admiril  Zech.  High  school  graduation  is  certainly— the  single 
most  important  criterion,  if  you  only  choose  one,  for  bringing  a 
person  into  the  service.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  all 
the  services  continue  to  bring  in  as  many  high  school  graduates  as 
possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  few  people  who  don't  gradu- 
ate from  high  school,  for  one  reason  or  another,  who,  on  the  test 
scores,  show  that  they  have  gre:.c  capability.  I  believe  the  services 
should  still  bring  in  some  of  those  people.  Most  all  of  them  will 
eventually  get  the  eauivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma  while  in  the 
service,  although  I  think  that  the  high  school  diploma  graduate  is 
certainly  the  single  most  important  criterion  for  bringing  in  people 
into  all  the  services. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  With  respect  to  recruitment,  do  you  have  difficul- 
ty in  terms  of  maintaining  racial  balance?  I  am  talking  about  mi- 
norities. 

Admiral  Zech.  We  have  improved.  I  will  let  my  recruiter  answer 
that  question  if  I  may.  First  let  me  say  we  are  very  aware  that  the 
Navy  should  reflect  a  cross  section  of  our  society.  I  believe  that  our 
recruiting  results  would  show  that  we  are  indeed,  bringing  in  a 
good  cross  section  of  our  society.  In  the  officer  recruiting,  I 
wouldn't  be  as  optimistic  or  give  you  as  rosy  a  picture  because  we 
know  that  we  are  having  a  difficult  time  bringing  minority  officers 
into  the  Navy.  We  are  competing  with  industry.  We  are  competing 
^vith  business.  We  are  competing  with  the  other  services.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  increase  the  minority  officers  we  have  in  our 
Navy;  we  are  working  very  hard  at  that,  but  we  have  a  ways  to  go. 

I  will  ask  my  recruiter  to  amplify. 

Admiral  Miller.  We  have  targets,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  that  we  have 
set  for  both  enlisted  and  officer  recruiting  goals.  As  far  as  Navy  is 
concerned,  we  are  iust  about  where  we  should  be  for  black  enlisted. 
We  have  improved  over  the  last  2  years  by  1  percent  in  our  His- 
panic attainment.  We  have  put  an  awfu)  lot  of  emphasis  in  His- 
panic enlisted  recruiting.  We  are  getting  better  with  a  lot  of  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  it. 

As  far  as  officc^r  minority  recruiting  targets.  Admiral  Zech  noted 
that  we  are  having  great  difficulty.  One  of  the  great  problems  that 
we  have  is  that  an  individual  who  is  well  ojmlified  is  nighly  sought 
after  by  industry.  We  in  Navy  recruiting  must  recruit  college  grad- 
uates out  of  the  marketplace,  those  who  have  already  graduated  or 
ones  about  to  graduate  from  college,  and  we  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  industry.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult.  We  are  not 
doing  well  in  either  the  black  or  Hispanic  communities.  In  other 
coiiiniunities--I  am  talking  about  Asian  and  Native  American-^we 
are  doing  better  than  our  targets. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Zech.  Thank  you.  Admiral. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Zech,  I  have  some  reservations  dbout  the  transferability, 
as  other  members  of  this  subcommittee.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  eco- 
nomical, just  from  the  matter  of  utilizing  assets  available  for  the 
Navy  to  maintain  the  Navy,  expand  the  Navy,  modernize  the 
Navy,  to  perhaps  take  the  GI  bill  as  a  lecruiting  vehicle,  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  past,  and  then  address  the  retention  problem 
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with,  as  you  are  doing  at  present,  with  bonuses  for  reenlistment  for 
key  positions  and  try  to  address  shortages  or  retention  in  key  areas 
with  reenlistment  bonuses,  perhaps  for  pilots,  nuclear  officers,  or 
whatever  you  need,  rather  than  to  come  across  with  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  program  for  everybody?  I  would  like  to  near  your 
answer  to  that. 

Admiral  Zech.  I  believe  that  your  suggestion  that  we  should  ad- 
dress recruiting  incentives  with  a  GI  bill  and  then  address  reten- 
tion v/ith  bonuses  or  other  measures  is  certainly  one  that  deserves 
very  careful  consideration  as  we  proceed  with  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  an  educational  bill. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  GI  bill  can  indeed  be  so  struc- 
tured that  it  would  have  some  kind  of  a  retention  incentive  as  well 
as  a  recruiting  incentive,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  possible  to  do  that. 
There  are  several  approaches  that  can  be  taken  to  that  in  addition 
to  transferability.  The  tiered  approach  is  one.  Mr.  Montgomery's 
bill  has  a  tiered  approach  in  it.  There  could  be  other  tiera,  other 
things  that  would  provide  an  incentive  to  stay  in  the  service.  The 
transferability  feature  is  expensive.  We  recognize  that.  There  are 
other  things  to  consider,  I  believe,  when  you  think  about  transfera- 
bility. I  have  thought  about  it  myself  a  lot,  and  am  concerned 
about  the  expense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  considering  transferability  one  should  per- 
haps consider  some  kind  of  a  reduced  transferability.  In  other 
words,  perhaps  only  75  percent  or  even  50  percent  should  be  trans- 
ferred if  a  transferability  feature  is  included.  Another  feature  re- 
garding transferability,  that  in  my  own  personal  view  is  worth  con- 
sidering, is  some  kind  of  a  contributory  transferability  feature. 

Mr.  HiiJJs.  That  was  going  to  be  my  next  question.  Admiral, 
your  assessment  of  the  VEAP  program,  whether  that  type  of  con- 
cept could  be  worked  in  on  the  transferability  feature  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Admiral  Zech.  It  is  my  personal  view  that  a  contributory  trans- 
ferability feature  should  be  considered  very  carefully.  I  believe  that 
would  certainly  cut  down  the  cost.  It  would  also  put  the  onus  on 
the  individual  who  really  was  interested  in  transferability  to  do 
something  about  it.  To  me  this  would  be  a  feature  that  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

Mr.  HiLLis.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  a  strong  positive  feeling  toward  the  trans- 
ferable aspect  of  the  bill.  Talking  to  a  number  of  individuals,  once 
again  back  to  the  midcareer,  we  have  put  an  enormous  amount  in 
the  training  of  an  individual,  whose  children  are  15,  16,  and  start- 
ing to  look  toward  college  as  to  where  they  are  going  and  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  One  of  the  facts  that  I  hear  consistently  is 
that  wo  have  a  very  large  program  of  scholarship  aid  within  the 
States,  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  military  family  in  many  in- 
stances to  qualify  for  these  programs  because  of  the  fact  that  their 
residences  are  transient.  I  think  if  you  look  back  on  most  of  the 
military  they  probably  are  registered  to  vote  where  they  originally 
resided,  probably  have  not  resided  in  that  community  in  a  long 
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time  and,  therefore,  really  don't  qualify  if  they  live  in  such  and 
such  a  State  because  they  live  in  Florida,  but  their  residence  origi- 
nally is  Ohio.  The  Florida  State  local  people  administering  that 
program  will  invariably  use  a  criterion  of  somebody  who  is  a  local 
person  in  the  community  and  probably  will  end  up  back  in  the 
community.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  pitfalls  in  many  of  our  schol- 
arship programs  affecting  the  military.  So  that  individual  is  going 
to  look  and  think  well  maybe  now  is  the  time  not  to  sign  another 
commitment  and  I  had  better  get  settled  somewhere  so  I  can  start 
getting  roots  and  look  at  maybe  a  community  college  or  4-year 
State  college  or  financial  assistance  of  some  sort.  So  I  think  the 
transferability  is  an  important  factor. 

I  agree  there  are  some  pitfalls  in  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  retention  area.  So  I  think  on  the  basis  of 
that  I  would  have  to  disagree  with  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Admiral  Zech.  I  appreciate  your  statement  very  much  and  also 
the  fact  that  you  have  obviously  talked  to  a  number  of  our  service 
people.  Those  who  have  talked  to  our  service  people,  I  think,  have 
gotten  the  strong  feeling  from  the  grassroots,  our  petty  officers  and 
junior  enlisted  personnel  that  transferability  is  a  very,  very  attrac- 
tive feature  and  it  is  one  that  is  frequently  addressed  in  any  kind 
of  a  GI  Ijill  discussion.  It  is  a  very,  very  attractive  feature.  You  are 
e.xactly  right. 

Mrs.  Byron.  With  the  increased  cost  of  education  and  the  fact 
that  you  are  running  into  families  with  three  and  four  children  on 
a  military  salary,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  those  educational  com- 
mitments without  some  outside  assistance.  Many  of  the  programs 
are  grant-in-aid  programs  or  financial-scholarship  programs,  but  a 
lot  of  them  are  tied  into  a  community  aspect.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  a  military  family  does  lose. 

Admik'al  Zech.  I  would  support  your  views  100  percent.  You  are 
absolutely  right,  too,  when  you  describe  the  difficulty  a  service 
person  faces  when  he  moves  around  and  tries  to  apply  for  a  certain 
educational  program  in  a  State  other  than  his  own  residence. 
There  is  a  great  difficulty.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  viewpoint 
and  your  support. 

Mrs.  Byron.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral,  I  have  been  advocating  for  some  time  the  concept  called 
a  university  of  services,  so  that  it  would  whip,  in  a  sense,  this 
matter  of  transferring  around,  tr}ang  to  establish  residence.  This 
concept  involves  higher  education  institutions  in  the  country,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  getting  together  and  having  the  ability  to  transfer 
credits,  to  give  the  advantage  of  lower,  at  least  resident  tuitions,  to 
those  in  the  services.  I  hope  that  the  services  would  look  at  some- 
thing like  this  in  terms  of  getting  an  overall  program.  But  also  I 
know  during  times  past  in  the  services  everybody  was  pretty  busy 
and  didn't  have  much  time  to  go  to  school.  Couldn't  have  gone  to 
school,  really,  at  that  time.  Now,  when  an  individual  is  thinking 
about  going  into  the  services  he  has  options  in  the  service.  They 
become  impatient;  they  are  not  eager  to  lose  that  time.  So  to  make 
some  of  these  educational  pro-ams  attractive  you  are  going  to 
have  to,  perhaps,  allot  some  time  or  some  opportunity  to  go  to 
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school  while  they  are  in  the  service,  so  they  can  do  two  things  at 
once  and  get  their  education  partially  paid  for  at  the  same  time 
they  are  putting  in  service  to  their  country. 

So  one  question  I  would  ask  you  as  part  of  the  Navy,  what  would 
be  the  opportunities  of  training  onboard,  or  giving  schooling  on- 
board larger  vessels  for  Navy  personnel,  say,  in  conjunction  with 
extension  courses  but  have,  mso,  some  live  classes  or  maybe  video- 
tape classes  to  try  to  work  toward  discharging  some  of  these  credits 
toward  a  degree?  Is  this  feasible? 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  it  is.  We  do  have  these  types  of  programs  in 
effect  right  now.  They  are  used,  from  my  personal  experience,  to  a 
great  degree  in  our  submarine  force,  especially  on  our  submarines 
on  extended  patrols.  \t  is  particularly  attractive  to  this  group  of 
people.  Because  of  their  background,  most  of  them  are  pretty  high 
caliber  people,  and  are  interested  in  education. 

We  have  several  programs  going  now  that  allow  our  people  to 
take  their  classroom  work  while  they  are  in  port,  take  it  to  sea 
with  them,  and  then  work  on  their  courses  while  they  are  at  sea, 
come  back  again  and  go  to  a  classroom  ashore  to  take  their  exami- 
nations and  get  credits.  This  is  called  the  PACE  program  [program 
for  afloat  college  education].  It  is  a  program  that  is  very  attractive 
to  our  people.  We  can't  use  it  as  extensively  as  we  would  like  be- 
cause it  doesn't  lend  itself  to  every  tour  of  duty.  But  to  those  tours 
that  it  does  lend  itself,  it  is  a  very  attractive  program. 

We  have  other  in-service  education  programs  where  we  allow  our 
enlisted  personnel  an  opportunity  to  get  a  commission.  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  an  enlisted-commissioning  program  that  sends  them 
to  school  and  allows  them  to  get  a  commission.  Unfortunately,  we 
can't  allow  as  many  people  to  take  that  as  we  would  like  because  of 
our  shortages  in  the  Navy  at  the  moment.  However,  these  are  pro- 
grams that  are  extremely  useful  to  us  and  even  though  we  can't 
use  them  to  the  degree  that  we  like,  the  fact  that  they  are  in  place 
and  are  being  used  is  a  very  important  feature  to  our  Navy. 

Mr.  White.  Do  they  use  videotapes? 

Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  videotapes  and  other  types  of  media  assist- 
ance are  used  in  our  school  programs  that  we  take  to  sea  with  us. 

Mr.  White.  But  this  is  not  plugged  into  an  overall,  all-Navy  pro- 
gram, trying  to  move  persons  toward  acquiring  their  degree,  is  it? 

Admiral  Zech.  This  is  a  strictly  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  WHrrE.  I  understand  it  is  voluntary. 

Admiral  Zech.  That  allows  them  to  get  a  degree  by  taking  these 
courses  while  they  are  at  sea. 
Mr.  White.  A  college  credit  degree? 
Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  sir,  college  credits. 
Mr.  White.  Is  this  done  in  all  services? 

Admiral  Zech.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  done  in  all  services.  I  know  it 
is  done  in  the  Navy,  and  I  would  imagine  it  is  done  in  other  serv- 
ices. I  honestly  don  t  know. 

Mr.  White.  Of  those  who  would  normally  be  qualified  to  enter 
into  college,  what  percentage  would  you  say  take  advantage  of 
this? 

Admiral  Zech.  A  rather  small  percentage  take  advantage  of  it.  I 
would  have  to  give  you  an  estimate  and  it  would  be  in  the  order  of 
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probably  less  than  10  percent  are  involved  in  courses  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  White.  Why  would  you  think  so  few?  Is  it  not  formalized 
enough? 

Admiral  Zech.  No;  their  duties  don't  lend  themselves  to  it.  Some 
of  their  duties  are  so  strenuous  at  sea  that  you  cannot  get  yourself 
involved  in  a  program  like  this.  It  is  only  at  certain  duty  stations 
where  you  could  make  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  people  have  started  to  take  such  a  course  and 
found  it  is  quite  demanding  and  they  just  didn't  have  the  time  to 
keep  up  with  it.  It  is  demanding.  It  is  something  that  we  encourage 
our  people  to  do,  especially  on  those  tours  of  duty  that  lend  them- 
selves to  such  courses. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Admiral  Zech,  nice  to  have  you  before  this  committee.  You  testi- 
fied before  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee— as  well  as  General 
Bronars.  I  appreciate  your  being  before  this  subcommittee. 

Admiral,  for  the  record,  and  not  putting  any  priorities  on  what  is 
needed  and  not  needed  in  the  Navy,  the  GI  education  bill  that  we 
have  introduced,  H.R.  1400,  which  you  referred  to,  would  it  suit 
your  needs  as  far  as  education?  It  would  help  on  recruiting  and  re- 
tention, is  that  correct;  and  which  would  it  help  the  most  on? 

Admiral  Zech.  I  think  it  would  help  both  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion, Mr.  Montgomery.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  help  one  more 
than  the  other.  You  have  a  tiered  approach  that  would  provide  a 
retention  draw.  However  there  are  some  parts  of  your  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  see  changed.  I  believe  your  provision  of  transferabil- 
ity for  critical  ratings  would  be  very  difficult  to  administer  because 
of  the  changing  critical  ratings.  Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  that 
feature  withdrawn.  But  other  than  that,  I  think  your  bill  

Mr.  Montgomery.  Stafi*  tells  me  that  we  did  take  that  out  of  the 
bill. 

Admiral  Zech.  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  realize  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  As  a  result  of  your  testimony. 

Admiral  Zech.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  didn't  realize  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  It  is  out  of  the  bill,  from  the  testimony  that 
you  and  other  military  personnel  made  that  has  been  taken  out. 

Admiral  Zech.  Thank  you,  sir,  we  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  As  I  understand  it,  the  two  test  programs  in 
effect  now  will  expire  next  week. 

Admiral  Zech.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  Montgomery.  So  this  committee  certainly  has  an  opportuni- 
ty and  it  is  timely  to  have  these  hearings.  Actually,  all  we  will 
have  left  is  the  VEAP  program  which  hasn't  really  worked  that 
well.  As  I  understand,  trie  chairman  is  planning  on  having  some 
recruiters  who  actually  do  the  recraitinc  ^*lso  testify  before  this 
committee.  I  hope  we  will  move  ahead  and  come  up  with  some  type 
of  GI  education  bill. 

I  understand  the  military's  situation  as  to  who  would  pay  for  the 
bill.  The  veterans  organizations,  they  don't  want  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration particularly  to  pay  for  it.  Defense  would  like  for  the 
VA  to  pay  for  it.  We  would  like  to  administer  it  in  the  Veterans' 
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Administration,  that  is  one  thing  I  want  to  make  crystal  clear.  We 
have  the  facilities  and  know  how  to  administer  these  educational 
bills.  I  think  we  would  have  to  work  out  what  would  be  fair  to  both 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Defense  Department  on  pay- 
ment. 

Yes,  I  admit  Defense  would  have  to  carry  the  heavier  load  but 
the  VA  would  have  the  responsibility. 
Admiral  Zech.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you.  Admiral.  We  appreciate  your  tes- 
timony. .General  Bronars,  you  have  a  statement,  I  believe. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN-  EDWARD  J.  BRONARS,  DEPUTY  CHIEF 
OF  STAFF  FOR  MANPOWER;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BRIG,  GEN, 
DONALD  J.  FULHAM,  DIRECTOR,  PERSONNEL  PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

General  Bronaks.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  am  pleased  to  return  to  this 
committee  and  give  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased 
to  represent  the  Marine  Corps  today  to  discuss  educational  assist- 
ance for  the  military.  The  fact  is  that  considerable  criticism  and 
concern  have  been  voiced  for  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  about 
the  ability  of  the  military  services  to  attract  and  retain  sufficient 
numbers  of  quality  personnel  to  satisfy  our  manpower  require- 
ments in  the  All-Volunteer  Force  environment.  We  ixeard  Admiral 
Miller  talk  about  the  reduced  number  of  personnel,  young  people 
that  will  be  graduating  from  our  high  schools  during  the  I980's. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  every  projection  I  have  seen  is  that 
there  will  be  a  high  demand  for  quality  personnel  in  the  private 
sector,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  meeting  these  quality  manpower 
needs  in  the  military  services  will  prove  ever  more  difficult  as  we 
enter  the  1980's.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  you 
focus  your  attention,  and  we  focus  our  attention,  on  ways  to  attract 
the  type  of  person  capable  of  being  trained  to  employ,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  systems  and 
equipment  that  we  expect  to  field  in  the  1980's. 

I  think  that  a  properly  designed  educational  assistance  program 
for  the  military  will  provide  the  type  of  incentive  that  will  allow  us 
to  meet  those  requirements  successfully. 

In  the  past,  an  educational  assistance  program,  such  as  a  GI  bill, 
has  been  used  and  has  served  as  an  incentive  for  attracting  a  large 
number  of  our  youth  within  the  higher  mental  groups  ana  that  is 
what  this  new  GI  bill  is  designed  to  do.  It  is  quality  personnel  that 
all  of  the  military  services  are  going  to  experience  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  their  techni- 
cal skili  requirements. 

The  Marine  Corps  experience  with  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill 
which,  as  you  know,  terminated  on  December  31,  1976,  was  that  it 
was  a  very  strong  incentive,  and  that  it  was  very  successful  in  at- 
tracting quality  young  men  and  women  to  volunteer  for  military 
duty. 

I  personally  believe  that  a  properly  designed  educational  assist- 
ance pro-am  will  be  equally  successful  not  only  in  attracting  but 
in  retainmg  the  quality  young  men  and  women  that  we  need  in  the 
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Armed  Forces.  I  think  there  are  four  essential  features  that  this 
bill,  this  program,  should  have.  One  is  that  it  should  have  an  in- 
centive to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  should 
have  an  inducement  to  stay  on  active  duty.  It  should  include  an  en- 
couragement to  make  the  military  a  career,  and  it  should  require 
honorable  service. 

I  personally  believe  that  such  a  bill  is  needed,  if  the  military  is 
to  meet  its  manpower  requirements  both  in  terms  of  quality  and 
quantity  in  the  immediate  and  long-term  future.  I  think  it  can  be 
successful  in  doing  that  I  think  Admiral  Zech  touched  upon,  and  I 
would  like  to  reinforce,  the  fact  that  equally  important  is  the  bene- 
fit, the  more  intangible  benefit,  that  would  accrue  to  the  Nation. 
As  individuals,  both  in  and  out  of  service,  took  advantage  of  their 
educational  entitlements,  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  con- 
tribute in  a  fuller  sense  to  the  strength  of  our  great  country. 

I  hadn't  heard  the  statistic  before  but  it  certainly  is  meaningful 
to  me  to  hear  that,  for  every  dollar  invested  in  former  GI  bills,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  realized  a  return  of  $3  becaxise  of  the 
increased  earning  power  of  the  individuals  who  participated  in  the 
program.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  valid,  but  it  is  certainly 
something  that  is  very  meaningful.  I  think  one  of  the  philosophical 
questions  that  I  hear  asked  is  whether  having  a  GI  bill  in  an  all- 
volunteer  environment  is  appropriate.  In  the  past,  we  became  ac- 
customed to  a  CI  bill  being  applied  to  compensate  individuals  for 
being  required  to  serve  their  country  in  uniform  in  a  conscription 
or  draft  environment.  I  personally  feel  that  it  is  probably  now 
more  appropriate  because  we  are  having  some  difficulty  in  attract- 
ing the  youth  of  the  Nation  to  volunteer  to  serve  their  country  in 
uniform.  I  would  think  that  the  individual  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
part  of  their  youth  to  serve  their  country  should  receive  this  addi- 
tional consideration.  I  think  it  would  be  very  important  to  us,  the 
uniformed  services,  in  terms  of  being  able  to  meet  our  manpower 
requirements. 

That  concludes  my  opening  statement,  sir.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions.  If  you  desire,  I  will  answer  the  four  ques- 
tions you  posed  previously. 

Writtkn  Statement  or  Lt.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Bronars 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  discuss  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Programs. 

On  10  September  1981,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Korb  testified  before  this 
subcommittee  and  expressed  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  admin- 
istration that  congressional  action  on  a  new  educational  program  should  be  delayed 
until  next  year  At  that  time,  the  Department  will  have  analyzed  the  results  of  on- 
going tests  and  submitted  its  program  to  the  Congress. 

Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the  ability  of  the  military  services 
to  attract  and  retain  sufficient  numbers  of  quality  young  men  and  women  to  satisfy 
manpower  requirements  in  an  All  Volunteer  Force  environment.  Ir  light  of  the  ever 
smaller  number  of  young  people  that  will  be  graduating  from  high  school  during  the 
1980s  and  the  projectetf  high  demand  for  quality  personnel  in  the  private  sector, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  quality  manpower  needs  of  the  military 
services  will  prove  even  more  difficult  to  satisfy.  Unoer  these  circumstances,  we 
need  to  focus  our  attention  on  ways  to  attract  and  retain  sufficient  personnel  who 
are  capable  of  being  trained  to  operate  and  maintain  the  increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons  and  equipment  that  will  be  fielded  during  the  1980s.  An  effective  Educa* 
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tional  Assistanco  Program  could,  in  my  estimation,  provide  the  type  of  inducement 
that  would  allow  these  manpower  requirement!!  to  be  met  successfully. 

In  the  past,  educational  benefita  (such  as  the  G.I.  Bill)  have  served  aa  a  primary 
incentive  for  a  significant  number  of  youths  in  the  higher  mental  group  categories 
to  enter  military  service.  These  are  the  very  personnel  that  all  of  military  services 
will  experience  difficulty  in  attracting  and  retaining  in  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy 
technical  skill  requirements. 

When  the  Vietnam  Era  G.I.  Bill  terminated  on  December  31,  1976,  the  Marine 
Corps  lost  a  strong  incentive  that  i  believe  was  very  successfuf  in  influencing  qual- 
ity young  men  and  women  to  volunteer  for  military  duty. 

A  properly  designed  Educational  Assistance  Program  would  be  very  successful 
today  in  attracting  and  retaining  high  quality  younj^  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Essential  elements  of  the  Program  should  include: 

An  incentive  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

An  inducement  to  remain  on  active  duty. 

An  encouragement  to  make  the  military  a  career. 

I  sincerely  Mieve  that  a  new  Educational  Assistance  Program  is  required  if  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements,  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  are  to  be  met 
successfully  in  the  inunediate  and  long  term  future. 

Equally  important  is  the  more  intangible  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation. 
As  individuals  (both  in  and  out  of  the  service)  took  advantage  of  their  educational 
entitlements,  thoy  would  be  able  to  contribute  in  a  larger  measure  to  the  overall 
strength  of  thia  great  (Country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement  I  would  bo  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  may  proceed;  yes,  sir. 

General  Bronars.  I  inaicated  in  my  opening  remarks  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  enactment  of  a  new  educational  assistance  program 
would  have  a  very  positive  impact  on  all  of  the  services  in  terms  of 
our  ability  to  recruit  and  rei:ain  personnel,  particularly  if  it  had 
the  features  that  I  indicated  it  should  have. 

As  far  as  providing  for  the  same  educational  entitlements  for  en- 
listees of  each  of  the  services,  I  think  that  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. I  believe  that  the  educational  entitlement  should  be  univer- 
sal, that  ever>[body  that  qualifies  in  terms  of  being  a  high  school 
graduate,  serving  honorably  during  their  obligated  service,  obligat- 
ing themselves  to  additional  active  duty  service,  should  be  equally 
entitled  to  the  same  benefits. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  wrong  move  on  the  part  of  the  draft- 
ers of  the  legislation  to  provide  for  some  sort  of  targeting,  either  on 
a  particular  service  or  on  certain  communities  within  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Ill  answer  to  the  second^question  on  transferability,  I  would  say 
that  this  is  a  particularly  important  feature  in  encouraging  people 
to  make  a  career  out  of  the  military.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
is  a  rather  cost  effective  feature.  If  I  use  the  value  of  a  GI  bill,  and 
let's  assume  that  it  is  $20,000,  and  the  service  member  could  trans- 
fer to  his  dependents,  and  has  committed  himself  to  stay  on  for  a 
full  20  years,  and  perhaps  even  beyond;  division  by  10  says  that  for 
$2,000  a  year  you  have  retained  a  proven,  experienced,  technically 
qualified,  well-trained  individual  to  continue  to  serve  his  country 
as  not  only  an  individual  soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or  airman,  but 
also  as  a  leader  and  as  a  supervisor.  I  think  that  is  a  very  cost  ef- 
fective provision.  I  don't  see  how  we  could  do  anv  better.  All  of  our 
reenlistment  bonuses  are  substantially  higher  than  that,  even  the 
lowest  of  them.  A  man  will  get  more  than  $2,000  a  year  to  reenlist 
in  any  of  our  short  skill  areas.  So  I  personally  believe  that  it  is  a 
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very  cost  effective  provision  and  it  is  something  that  will  attract 
people  to  stay  in.  It  is  this  type  of  person  that  we  would  like  to  stay 
in,  because  he  is  a  serious-minded  individual  who  is  looking  to  the 
future  and  the  enhancement  of  the  opportunities  available  to  his 
children.  This  is  the  type  of  individual  we  would  like  to  see  stay  in. 

As  far  as  having  a  provision  for  a  cash-out  of  that  entitlement  in 
terms  of  money,  I  think  that  would  be  a  wrong  move,  mainly  be- 
cause the  type  of  individual  we  are  trying  to  attract  is  the  solid 
family  man.  Me  is  the  individual  who  will  want  to  apply  that  bene- 
fit to  his  children.  I  think  we  ought  to  leave  it  that  way. 

On  the  third  question,  should  it  also  be  given  to  enlistees  in  the 
Reserve?  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  some  feature  that  would  influ- 
ence young  men  and  women  to  join  and  stay  in  the  Reserve.  We 
have  something  of  that  nature  now  in  existence  that,  as  far  as  the 
Marine  Corps  is  concerned,  is  working  very  well.  It  is  called  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  incentive  program  and  provides  for  educational  as- 
sistance. 

I  believe  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  in- 
clude a  provision  for  the  Reserves,  because  we  have  one  right  now 
that  is  working  very  well.  We  should  see  what  impact  a  GI  oill  that 
would  be  applied  only  to  the  active  duty  community  would  have  on 
the  Reserve  community.,  If  it  is  having  a  negative  impact,  we  can 
increase  the  entitlements  that  are  in  the  SRIP.  I  am  not  against 
including  them  in  the  GI  bill.  I  just  think  we  have  something  that 
is  very  effective  right  now  and  I  woulc'  rather  not  turn  it  off.  If  it  is 
included,  then  I  think  that  it  should  be  a  balanced  program.  The 
entitlements  that  an  individual  who  serves  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
which  includes  1  weekend  out  of  every  month  and  2  weeks  out  of 
the  year»  should  be  commensurate  with  the  time  that  he  devotes  to 
his  military  duties.  So»  if  you  take  a  6-year  commitment  to  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  during  that  6  years»  the  service  member  would 
serve  about  1  year  on  active  duty.  The  Reserve  entitlement  prob- 
ably should  be  about  one-third  of  the  Active  duty  entitlement  for  a 
3-  or  4-year  first-term  obligation,  that  is,  36  months  or  4  academic 
years  of  entitlement.  The  Selected  Reservist  probably  should  re- 
ceive one-third  of  that  for  a  6-year  commitment,  or  something  in 
that  neighborhood.  I  don't  believe  that  the  provisions  of  transfera- 
bility should  be  included  in  any  of  the  Reserve  provisions. 

What  we  would  give  up  is  an  unfair  question  sir,  but  let  me  try 
to  address  it.  I  do  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  positive 
impact  of  a  GI  bill  on  our  ability  to  recruit  and  retain.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  more  efficient  and  effective  in  the  military  services 
because  of  it.  I  believe  we  will  realize  a  significant  payoff  in  terms 
of  an  ability  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money,  the  growing  amount 
of  money,  that  we  are  investing  in  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bo- 
nuses, I  think  you  are  well  aware  that  these  bonuses  have  grown 
substantially  over  the  last  few  years.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
significant — there  can  be  a  significant— reduction  in  these  pro- 
anris.  I  don*t  think  that  you  would  expect  me  to  commit  the 
arine  Corps  to  any  reductions  in  specific  programs  at  this  time, 
because  we  are  going  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  GI  bill  in  the 
future.  I  think  when  we  realize  those,  we  will  find  that  there  are 
reductions  that  can  be  made  in  existing  programs  that  we  apply 
today. 
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I  also  firmly  believe  that  ultimately  the  GI  bill  will  pay  for  itself, 
but  that  is  just  a  feeling  that  I  can't  quantify.  I  do  believe  that 
probably  past  GI  bills,  because  of  the  additional  earnings  that  indi- 
viduals who  participated  in  those  GI  bills  have  provided  in  terms  of 
tax  revenues,  have  more  than  paid  for  themselves. 

I  personally  feel  that  it  is  a  right  move  for  a  lot  of  re*isons;  not 
only  because  it  will  help  this  Nation  have  the  type  of  navional  de- 
fense capability  that  we  need  in  the  1980's  and  into  the  future,  but 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  accrue  very  significant  benefits  since  we 
will  have  more  competent  people,  whether  they  stay  in  or  get  out 
of  service.  Because  of  their  ability  to  get  an  education,  they  will 
participate  more  fully  not  only  in  the  military  but  also  in  our  com- 
munities around  the  country. 

Mr.  NiCHOi-S.  OK,  General.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  look  at  a  GI 
bill  for  officers.  You  heard  the  question  I  put  to  the  Admiral? 

General  Bronars.  Yes,  sir.  I  feel  that  the  GI  bill  should  be  avail- 
able to  everyone  serving  their  country  in  uniform.  I  don't  believe 
that  including  the  GI  bill  for  officers  is  going  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  GI  bill  that  much. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  point  I  make  is  simply  that  many  of  these  offi- 
cers have  gotten  a  pretty  good  stipend  taward  their  college  educa- 
tion, such  as  the  ROTC  program;  they  have  been  paid  and  you 
might  argue,  well,  they  served  their  drills,  went  to  summer  camp, 
paid  their  way.  But  they  already  have  a  degree,  you  see.  I  just  won- 
dered if  you  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  include  officers. 

General  Bronars.  I  think  you  make  a  good  point,  sir. 

I  personally  feel  that,  one,  it  would  be  a  positive  step  to  include 
officers  because,  if  we  didn't,  they  would  feel  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  people  regarded  their  service  to  the  country  to  be  less  con- 
tributory than  the  service  of  an  enlisted  man.  But,  I  also  honestly 
feel  that  the  percentage  of  officers  taking  advantage  of  this  GI  bill 
is  going  to  be  very  small.  A  lot  of  them  will  take  advantage  of  the 
GI  bill  while  they  are  in  the  service.  My  experience  in  the  Marine 
Corps  is  that  those  who  have  done  this  have  gone  into  disciplines 
that  will  enhance  their  capability  and  competence  in  the  various 
jobs  that  they  hold  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

So  they  are  going  to  school  and  that  ability  to  go  to  school 
strengthens  the  Corps.  It  strengthens  all  the  services.  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  advantages  to  it.  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  cost  that 
much.  If  they  are  not  included,  I  think  there  is  a  verv  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  the  officers  will  perceive  the  decisionmakers,  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration  as  feeling  that  their  contribution  in  the 
service  is  not  regarded  very  highly.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  N1CH015.  Additionally,  the  biggest  problem  in  r.*cruiting,  I 
think  the  records  will  reflect  this,  has  been  in  your  branch  of  serv- 
ice and  also  in  the  Army.  We  have  heard  testimony  that  would  sug- 
gest perhaps  that  the  Armv  be  given  some  type  of  a  competitive 
edge  in  recruiting  under  whatever  GI  bill  the  Congress  might  see 
fit  to  pass.  In  the  event  that  should  occur,  do  you  think  the  Marine 
Corps  recruiting  would  suffer? 

General  Bronars.  Yes,  sir.  That  issue,  of  course,  has  been  cussed 
and  discussed  for  a  while  now  around  town. 

Mr.  Nichols.  First,  if  I  might  interrupt,  do  you  envision  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  some  difference  in  emoluments  for  those  who 
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would  enlist  under  a  GI  bill  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  Army,  and 
Marine  Corps?  The  argument  has  been  made  that  we  are  just  going 
to  further  pile  on  top  of  the  problems  that  we  now  have  in  that  the 
first  preference  of  so  many  is  the  Air  Force,  followed  by  the  Navy, 
and  we  are  just  wondering  if  under  a  GI  bill  that  is  not  going  to 
continue  to  occur,  unless  you  make  some  differentiation.  Would 
you  generally  think  you  would  be  supportive  of  some  differenti- 
ation? 

General  Bronars.  No,  sir.  I  stronsly  oppose  that  approach  to  an 
educational  entitlement,  simply  uecause  I  feel  that  every  young 
man  or  woman  willing  to  sacrifice  and  serve  their  country  in  uni- 
form, regardless  of  whatever  service  they  choose  to  serve  in,  should 
receive  the  same  educational  entitlement. 

I  believe  that  allowing  any  service  to  have  a  competitive  edge,  an 
advantage  of  this  nature,  in  a  marketplace  which  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  attracting  quality  young  men  and  women- 
talking  about  mental  groups  1  and  2— is  unfair. 

The  Army  has  not,  until  very  recently,  paid  much  attention  to 

Suality  Since  they  have  been  paying  attention  to  quality  in  the 
Lrn*y  recruiting  service,  they  have  been  very  successful.  Their 
high  school  graduate  percentages  have  gone  up  dramatically.  Their 
percentages  of  mental  categories  1,  2,  and  3  have  gone  up  dramati- 
cally. If  they  continue  these  management  actions  I  believe  the  pro- 
file of  individuals  they  attract  in  the  Army  will  compare  very  fa- 
vorably w?th  the  profile  of  those  attracted  into  the  other  services. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Of  course  you  are  apt  to  get  some  argument  from 
the  Army  over  the  first  part  of  that  statement,  that  they  haven't 
paid  much  attention  in  the  past.  We  know  one  reason  they  are 
having  to  pay  so  mu?h  attention  now  is  that  in  the  conference  last 
year  we  put  some  rather  rigid  restrictions  in  there  that  are  forcing 
them  and  all  other  branches  of  service  to  be  more  attentive  to  the 
type  of  individual  that  we  are  recruiting. 

General  Bronars.  I  recognize  that  the  Army  has  the  more  diffi- 
cult problem  because  of  the  number  of  individuals  they  have  to 
access. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Plus  the  nature  of  the  service.  The  nature  of  your 
service.  General,  you  are  a  pretty  tough  outfit,  I  salute  you.  You 
recruit  under  that.  Everybody  just  can  t  be  a  marine.  You  have  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  esprit  de  corps,  in  the  Marine  Corps.  You  are  a 
good  tough  outfit.  But  some  of  our  people  recognir^  that  you  are 
tough  and  they  don't  opt  for  that  always. 

General  Bronars.  Well,  it  is  true  that  the  pro'>ensity  to  enlist  in 
the  various  services  identify  the  Marine  Corps  as  having  the  lowest 
propensity  amongst  the  young  people.  It  makes  our  job  more  difil- 
cult  It  makes  our  recruiter's  job  more  difficult.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  recruiter  out  there  in  the  recruiting  substation  which  has  an 
Army,  a  Navy,  an  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  office.  All  of  these 
recruiters  are  trying  their  hardest  to  do  a  very  difficult  job  and 
there  are,  unfortunately,  always  going  to  be  some  pressures  on 
them  We  try  to  relieve  those  pressures  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  The  mission  is  to  recruit.  I  can  just  see  the  impact  of  pro- 
viding a  competitive  edge  to  one  service  and  that  individual  re- 
cruiter with  signs  up  on  the  doors  saying,  "Come  in  this  office  and 
we  can  offer  you  this  additional  entitlement  or  benefit,  and  the 
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others  can't  do  that  for  you/'  I  just  think  that  is  going  to  have  a 
catastrophic  impact  on  the  morale  of  our  recruiters. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Of  course  we  do  that  now  with  the  enlistment 
bonus.  The  big  part  of  the  idea,  the  big  part  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
GI  bill  is  to  help  us  recruit  and  help  ^ls  retain.  Sometimes  the 
equity,  maybe,  of  having  an  even  sort  of  system  may  get  lost  in  this 
thing.  On  combat  arms  we  pay  a  bonus  now. 

General  Bronars.  And  bonuses  for  technical  skills,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Bronars.  We  think  that  all  of  the  services  now  have 
about  the  same  measures,  the  same  means,  to  attract  and  retain.  It 
would  be  wrong  tx)  differentiate  in  something  as  fundamental  as  an 
educational  entitlement  that  most  Americans  would  re^rd  as 
something  earned  because  you  have  served  your  country  in  uni- 
form. To  say  that  people  willing  to  sacrifice  3  or  4  years  of  their 
life  and  serve  it  in  the  Army  have  earned  a  greater  educational  en- 
titlement than  those  who  have  served  in  one  of  the  other  services 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me  and  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
fair  to  me,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  very  fair  by 
the  mfyority  of  people. 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  are  looking  at  this  whole  GI  bill  as  an  entitle- 
ment program. 

General  Bronars.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Something  you  have  earned  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  worn  a  uniform,  you  served  your  country,  you  are 
entitled.  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  in  former  GI  bills  that 
we  have  had— World  War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam— this  is  the  emphasis 
that  has  been  placed  on  it.  It  is  something  you  have  earned  and  a 
grateful  country  wants  you  to  have  this.  But  this  particular  bill 
goes  a  little  bit  in  a  different  direction  somewhat  rather  than 
simply  a  basic  entitlement  program. 

I  have  talked  too  long.  Let  me  yield  to  an  old  marine. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  all  right.  I  have  no  questions.  I  am  thorough- 
ly in  accord  with  General  Bronars. 

General  Bronars.  There  is  one  other  feature  about  targeting 
either  to  a  service  or  to  a  skill  that  I  think  is  a  bad  feature  If  you 
used  the  GI  bill,  made  it  universal,  and  you  didn't  target  it  to  a 
particular  service  or  particular  skill  area  you  would  expand  the 
marketplace.  In  jther  words,  you  would  open  up  that  marketplace 
to  mental  groups  1,  2,  and  3  that  we  are  really  looking  for  to  man 
our  sophisticated  weapon  systems.  The  recruiters  can  go  out  into 
that  marketplace  and  sell  that  GI  bill,  attracting  people  into  the 
service.  But  if  you  limit  it  to  only  the  Army  or  only  the  Marine 
Corps  or  only  the  Navy,  you  tend  to  limit  the  marketplace.  I  just 
think  it  is  the  wrong  route. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Let  me  say  this  to  you,  one  thing  I  appreciate 
about  you  marines,  when  you  come  over  here  you  level  with  us. 
You  give  it  to  us  like  you  lielieve  it.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I 
think  your  testimony  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  on  the  record  here. 

Mr.  White.  May  I  have  one  question? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Sure,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  White.  General,  if  we  go  eventually  to  draft  Reserves,  you 
know  the  concept,  you  would  certainly  include  the  opportunities 
for  education  from  service  in  that  training,  wouldn't  you? 
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General  Bronars.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  you  didn't  misinterpret  my  re- 
marks. I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  feature  for  educational  as- 
sistance in  our  Reserve  programs.  I  was  just  saying  that  we  have 
that  feature  now  in  what  is  called  the  Selected  Reserve  incentive 
program  and  that  can  be  expanded.  It  can  be  enhanced.  Right  now 
it  amounts  to  $1,000  per  year  that  a  man  can  earn  for  a  4-year 
period,  or  $4,000  limit.  That  can  be  made  anything  we  want  to 
make  it.  If  it  is  not  there,  then  I  believe  it  should  be  in  the  GI  bill. 
It  has  to  be  in  one  place  or  the  other.  We  are  a  total  force  now. 
Reserves  play  a  verv  important  part.  We  certainly  need  that  in 
order  to  maintain  the  levels  and  the  manpower  of  our  Reserve 
Forces.  I  fully  concur. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wincup. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Just  one  quick  question.  General,  the  retention  situ- 
ation is  really  not  bad  today.  There  is  going  to  be  a  pay  raise  clear- 
ly in  some  form  very  soon  that  makes  it  look  even  more  promising. 
What  kind  of  analysis  or  estimates  can  you  provide  about  how 
many  extra  people  transferability  will  add  to  what  we  take  with 
the  current  retention  picture? 

General  Bronars.  Mr.  Wincup,  I  don't  have  an  answer.  May  I 
try  to  get  an  answer  and  provide  it  for  the  record,  if  we  can  work 
up  something  that  I  have  any  confidence  in? 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  could,  and  maybe  the  Navy, 
also. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  you  would. 
Mr.  WiNCUP.  Thanks. 

IMPACT  OF  TRANSFERABILITY  ON  RETENTION— NAVY 

Admiral  Zech  At  the  present  time.  Navy  is  losing  44  percent  of  mid-career  petty 
officers  at  the  second  term  point  (6-10  yearsJ.  With  respect  to  officers,  by  the  end  of 
ten  years  ^officers  commissioned  in  1971),  the  Navy  is  experiencing  a  loss  rate  of  78 
percent. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  measure  the  impact  that  transferability  would  have. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  expressed  by  individual  Navy  servicemembers  who 
are  concerned  about  the  1989  termination  date  for  the  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill,  and  the 
constraints  existing  in  the  present  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program.  Their 
reaction  to  a  transferability  clause  in  a  new  GI  Bill  has  been  universally  enthusias- 
tic Wc  can  only  estimate  that  transferability  of  educational  benefits  in  a  new  GI 
Bill  would  definitely  increase  retention,  but  we  cannot  predict  to  what  extent. 

IMPACT  OF  TKANSKKRABIUTY  ON  RCTKNTION— MARINE  CORPS 

General  Bronars  In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  difficult  p.nd  involved  question, 
the  Marine  Corps  Operations  Analysis  Group  (MCOAG)  who  conducts  manpower  re- 
search for  the  Marine  Corpa.  was  asked  to  examine  this  issue  and  determine  if  anal- 
ysis could  provide  an  answer  MCOAG  stated  that  no  previous  studies  had  been  con- 
ducted that  rould  provide  a  precedence  or  starting  point  to  address  a  question  of 
this  nature  According  to  the  MCOAG,  a  survey  could  be  conducted  to  estimate  an 
impact  However,  they  felt  it  would  take  at  least  a  year  to  design  and  distribute  a 
scientifically  sound  survey  and  to  collect  and  analyze  the  data.  Additionally,  a 
survey  addressing  this  type  of  issue  generally  had  poor  validity  and  could  not  be 
used  with  any  confidence  to  define  a  quantitative  impact. 

As  an  additional  effort  we  contacted  the  operation  officers  of  eight  battalions  (4 
infantry.  3  artillery,  and  1  support  battalion),  and  asked  them  to  conduct  a  poll  of 
their  Marines  in  an  attempt  to  measure  the  interest  of  the  transferability  provision. 
The  background  information  on  transferability  was  extracted  from  H.R.  1400  and 
briefed  to  the  units,  and  the  target  populations  wvre  married  Marines  and  first 
term  Marines  The  results  of  that  poll  were  that  of  697  married  Marines  surveyed. 
44  1  percent  (308>  indicated  that  they  would  stay  in  to  take  advantage  of  the  trans- 
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ferability  provision  and  22.6  percent  (158)  indicated  they  would  stay  in  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  transferability  provision.  Another  way  of  interpreting  this  is  that 
51.3  percent  of  those  married  Marines  who  indicated  that  they  would  stay  in  for  the 
transferability  provision,  would  separate  if  it  were  not  offered  A  total  of  2,424  first 
term  Marines  (both  married  and  single)  were  also  polled,  27.5  percent  (666)  indicat- 
ed  that  they  would  remain  in  the  service  at  least  long  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  transferability  provision  as  compared  to  9.7  percent  (236)  who  indicated  that 
they  would  stay  in  whether  or  not  the  transferability  provision  were  offered  That  is 
to  say  that  among  the  fir?*  term  Marines  polled,  35.4  percent  of  those  who  indicated 
they  would  remain  in  service  at  least  long  enough  to  become  eligible  for  the  trans- 
ferability provision,  would  separate  if  that  provision  were  not  offered.. 

Although  the  survey  may  not  be  scientifically  designed,  it  does  indicate  that  there 
IS  a  great  mterest  among  Marines  for  a  provision  that  would  permit  the  transfer  of 
educational  benefits  to  dependents. 

Mr.  Nichols.  We  thank  both  of  you  branches  of  service  for  being 
with  us  this  morning.  It  has  been  very  good  testimony,  I  think. 

The  subcommittee  is  going  to  stand  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  and  at  that  time  we  will  hear  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  we  will  hear  from  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  meeting  was  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene Wednesday,  September  30,  1981.] 
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House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Military  Peksonnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee, 

Washington^  RC,  Wednesday,  September  SO,  1981. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2212,  Ravbum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Mr.  Nichols.  The.subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
As  part  of  our  hearings  on  a  new  educational  assistance  program 
for  the  military,  the  Siibcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation will  receive  testimony  from  a  representative  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  from  a  panel  of  the  Reserve  component 
chiefs. 

Our  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  C.  L.  Dcllarhide,  Acting  Director, 
Education  Service,  Department  of  Veterans'  Benefits,  Veterans' 
Administration.  As  the  agency  which  will  administer  any  new  edu- 
cation assistance  program,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to 
determine  what  difiiculties  such  a  program  would  present  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  as  well  as  have  that  agency's  perspective 
on  the  effect  of  the  past  GI  educational  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Dollarhide,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  this  morning. 
You  may  proceed.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  this  morning  as  our 
first  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  L.  DOLLARHIDE,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  EDUCA- 
TION SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS*  BENEFITS,  VET- 
ERANS'  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  DYS- 
LAND.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  VETERANS*  AD- 
MINISTRATION;  AND  JUNE  SCHAEFPIIR,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
FOR  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION,  VETERANS*  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  people  at  the  front  table 
helping  me.  On  my  right  is  Mr.  Robert  Dysland,  Deputy  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  the  Veterans'  Administration;  on  my  left  is 
my  Assistant  Director,  Miss  June  Schaeffer. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
summarize  my  prepared  statement  and,  with  your  permission,  in- 
troduce the  prepared  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done,  sir. 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  the 
position  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  that  we  oppose  enact- 
ment of  any  new  GI  bill  at  this  time  because  we  do  think  it  is  pre- 
mature. We  presently  have  three  educational  programs  on  the 
books:  one,  the  current  GI  bill;  two,  the  test  program  enacted  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1981,  Public  Law 
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96-342,  and  the  post-Vietnam  era  veterans'  educational  assistance 
program  referred  to  as  VEAP,  or  chapter  32  under  title  38. 

The  DOD  test  program  and  VEAP  are  still  being  evaluated,  and 
it  is  too  early  to  get  a  reading  on  the  success  or  lack  of  success. 
When  the  VEAP  program  was  established,  it  was  set  up  to  be  a 
test  program.  Congress  mandated  that  if  the  President  determined 
the  VEAP  program  should  be  continued,  that  the  President  should 
make  such  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  1, 
1981. 

Such  a  recommendation,  if  not  disapproved  by  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  would  permit  enrollments  in  the  program  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  dated  May  30,  1981,  the  Presi- 
dent did  make  such  a  recommendation.  As  the  President  stated: 

Over  the  next  several  months  the  Administration  will  be  continuing  its  evalua- 
tion and  review  of  both  the  VEAP  and  Department  of  Defense  test  programs  with  a 
view  towards  developing  legislative  recommendations  regarding  education  programs 
for  service  members  and  veterans.  In  view  of  this  effort,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  VEAP  program  be  continued  beyond  its  current  termination  date  of  December 
31,  19^1,  This  will  permit  the  administration  to  complete  its  review  and  will  provide 
time  for  submission  of  legislative  recommendations  that  I  anticipate  will  be  submit 
ted  in  early  1982. 

Consistent  with  the  President  s  position,  we  believe  it  would  be 
unwise  to  go  ahead  with  a  new  GI  bill  type  program  before  evalua- 
tions of  both  the  VEAP  program  and  the  I>OD  test  program  have 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  summary  of  the  statement,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have,  especially 
as  they  would  reflect  on  H.R.  1400  as  reported  out  of  the  House  to 
this  committee. 

Writtkn  Statkment  of  C.  L.  Dollarhide 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  appreciate  the  opportunitjr  of 
appearing  before  you  today  to  provide  you  with  the  views  of  the  Veterans  Adminis 
tration  on  legislation  pending  before  you  which  would  establish  a  new  education 
program  for  service  members,  veterans,  and  reservists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consistent  with  the  Administration's  position,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mmistration  opposes  the  enactment  of  any  new  GI  bill  program  at  this  time  as  we 
consider  such  action  premature.  There  are  currently  three  education  programs  on 
the  statute  books  which  provide  many  service  members  and  veterans  (ana  in  some 
cases  dependents)  with  educational  assistance  These  three  programs  are  the  cur- 
rent GI  bill  program,  the  program  enacted  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza 
tion  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-342).  and  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (VEAP).  The  latter  two  are  still  in  the  teat  stage  and  final  re- 
sults are  not  available  at  this  time. 

In  add««ion,  service  members  and  veterans  are  also  eligible  for  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral educational  assistance.  The  Armed  Forces,  for  example,  provide  various  educa 
ttonal  programs  for  those  on  active  duty.  Veterans  are  eligible  for  vocational  reha 
bilitation  assistance  from  the  VA  if  they  are  disabled  and  need  retraining,  and  vet- 
erans are  eligible  to  participate,  along  with  the  general  populace,  in  a  number  of 
educational  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education  These  latter 
benefits  are  generally  available  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans. 

The  current  GI  Bill  provides  educational  assistance  for  those  individuals  who  en- 
tered military  service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  before  Januai7  1.  1977.  as  well  as 
those  individuals  who  were  placed  in  a  Delayed  Entry  Program  prior  to  January  1, 
1977.  were  assigned  to  a  reserve  unit,  and  entered  on  active  duty  prior  to  January  1, 
1978. 

This  program  was  intended  primarily  to  provide  reacljustment  assistance  to  veter- 
ans returning  to  civilian  life  and  does  not  re<|uire  the  individual  to  make  contribu- 
tions toward  his  or  her  own  education.  Single  individuals  are  eligible  for  educational 
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assistance  up  to  $16,390  on  the  basis  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education  full  tim^  at 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  ($342  per  month  for  a  maximum  of  45  months). 
Where  the  individual  has  dependents,  the  maximum  benefit  is  even  greater. 

The  second  education  program,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  is  the  pilot  pro- 
gram enacted  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981.  Under  one  fea- 
ture of  this  program,  certain  individuals  who  enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  Armed  Forces 
on  or  after  October  1,  1980,  and  before  October  1,  1981,  are  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  provided  thev  meet  all  of  the  eligibility  criteria.  Those  eligible  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  reimbursement  for  tuition  and  fees  in  an  amount  up  to  $1,200  for 
an  academic  year  (9  months).  They  would  also  be  entitled  to  a  monthly  subsistence 
allowance  of  $300  for  full-time  pursuit  The  extent  of  the  benefit  would  be  based  on 
the  time  the  individual  serves  on  active  duty,  with  maximum  entitlement  set  at  4 
academic  years.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  been  actively  engaged  in  testing 
the  feature  of  this  pilot  program  to  determine  its  potential  effectiveness  as  an  en- 
listment incentive. 

iaJ^^  ^^^'^  program  cited,  the  VEAP  program,  was  established  by  the  Congress  \n 
197C  to  replace  the  post-Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam  era  GI  Bill.  It  was  enacted  for 
the  purp<»e,  among  others,  of  aiding  the  all-volunteer  military  program  of  the 
United  States  by  attracting  qualified  men  and  women  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Those  entering  military  service  on  or  after  January  1, 1977,  are  eligible  under  this 
program  This  is  a  contribuiory  plan  under  which  individuals  may  make  monthly 
contnbutions  from  their  military  pay  to  help  finance  their  own  education.  These  al- 
lotments range  from  as  little  as  $25  per  month  to  $100  per  month,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum total  contribution  of  $2,700.  In  addition,  under  recently  enacted  Public  Law 
96-466,  individuals  may  also  make  lump-sum  contributions  provided,  of  course,  that 
total  contributions  do  not  exceed  the  $2,700  maximum. 

Eli^ble  individuals  may  begin  using  their  benefits  after  completing  their  first  ob- 
ligated  period  of  active  duty  or  6  years  of  active  duty,  whichever  period  is  less,  or 
after  their  discharge  or  release  from  service.  The  Veterans  Administration  current- 
ly matches  the  individual's  contribution  of  a  $2  for  $1  basis.  Thus,  on  the  contribu- 
^Sli^^^  alone,  individuals  may  receive  up  to  $8,100  in  educational  assistance 
($2,700  from  their  own  contributions  matched  by  $5,400  in  VA  funds). 

As  another  part  of  the  Defense  pilot  program,  in  addition  to  the  individuals  con- 
tribution, the  Department  of  Defense  mav  add  to  the  individual's  education  account 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  DoD  ''kicker."  This  kicker,  which  can  be  in  vary- 
ing amounts  up  to  $12,000.  when  added  to  the  individual's  monthly  contributions 
plus  the  VA  matching  funds,  can  provide  as  much  as  $20,100  in  educational  bene- 
fits The  DoD  kickers  are  paid  primarily  to  those  with  specialties  and  skills  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  personnel  for  enlisting  in  the  military. 

In  still  another  feature  of  the  pilot  program  enacted  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1981,  the  Congress  provided  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  Department  of  Defense  may  pay  the  monthly  VEAP  contributions  on 
b^alf  of  an  individual  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  individual  eligible  for 
VEAP  benefits  may  transfer  such  entitlement  to  a  dependent  or  dependents.  Thus, 
there  are  many  benefits  available  under  this  program. 

In  establishing  the  VEAP  program,  the  Congress  provided  that  it  was  to  be  a  test 
^^^^rj^I!  ^      requiring  the  President,  if  he  determined  that  the  program 

should  be  continued,  to  make  such  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
June  1.  1981  The  Congress  also  provided  that  in  the  event  the  President  made  such 
a  recommendation,  which  would  permit  enrollments  in  the  program  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31,  19P1,  the  House  or  the  Senate  could  disapprove  such  a  recommendation. 

The  President,  in  his  Message  to  the  Congress  dated  May  30.  1981,  did  make  such 
a  recommendation.  As  the  President  stated: 

*'Ovor  the  next  several  months  the  Administration  will  be  continuing  its  evalua- 
tion and  review  of  both  the  VEAP  and  Department  of  Defense  test  programs,  with  a 
view  toward  developing  legislative  recommendations  iH^garding  education  programs 
for  servicemembers  and  veterans.  In  view  of  this  effort,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  VEAP  program  be  continued  beyound  its  current  termination  date  of  December 
31,  19R1  This  will  permit  the  Administration  to  complete  its  review  and  will  pro- 
vide time  for  tubmisaion  of  legislative  recommendations  that  I  anticipate  will  be 
submitted  in  early  1982." 

Consistent  with  the  President's  position,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Congress 
x^Iy^Ir?^^^^^  °"  '^"^  education  program  until  the  results  of  the  studies  o?  the 
VEAP  program  and  the  Department  of  Defense  progam  have  been  completed.  This 
will  allow  a  thorough  examination  of  the  specific  objectives  of  any  potential  new 
program  and  how  it  will  fit  into  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  presentation.  We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  right,  sir. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  provide  the  committee  some  estimate  on 
what  the  past  utilization  rates  have  been  for  service  personnel 
under  the  old  GI  bill  and  whether  you  think  such  a  feature  as  the 
right  to  transfer  entitlement  to  a  spouse  or  dependent  would  sub- 
stantially alter  historical  utilization  rates? 

Mr.  E)0LLARHiDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  number— I  might 
have  to,  if  it  is  permissible,  float  the  exact  number  for  the  record  if 
you  want  that  information  as  to  the  number  of  service  persons  who 
actually  used  their  chapter  34  GI  bill  entitlement  while  they  were 
on  Active  duty.  Quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  interested  in  the  percent,  not  so  much  in 
numbers.  Are  we  talking  about  10  percent,  20  percent? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  I  do  have  the  numbers  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
These  are  figures  through  April  of  1981.  You  are  asking  how  many 
servicemembers  trained  while  on  Active  duty? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  just  asking  what  is  the  past  experience  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  people  who  have  gone  into  the  GI  bill, 
taking  advantage  of  it  while  they  were  still  in  uniform. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  OK.  Under  the  current  bill,  out  of  a  total 
number  who  have  trained,  7,721,323  of  those  did  use  training  as 
service  personnel. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Out  of  how  many  that  were  eligible? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  About  Vk  million  trained.  Now  in  excess  of  9 
million  were  actually  eligible. 

Mr.  Nichols.  So  we  are  talking  about  maybe  10  percent  or  less? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Who  used  it  as  servicemen? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoLLAUHiDE.  Now  a  number  of  those  did  continue  as  veter- 
ans after  discharge  from  the  service.  The  total  number  of  trainees 
was  9,722,000. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  that  was  the  number  actually  eligible  to 
use  training— 5,677,175,  or  58.4  percent  of  everybody  who  was  eligi- 
ble from  a  period  from  August  6,  1964,  up  through  December  31, 
1976. 

Mr.  Nichols.  That  includes  people  who  took  advantage  of  this 
while  they  were  still  in  uniform,  it  includes  people  who  took  advan- 
tage of  it  in  going  to  college,  continuing  their  college,  as  well  as  on- 
the-job  training? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  It  includes  the  total. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  skills,  that  type? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  About  58  percent  of  the  total  number  of  people  eli- 
gible have  actually  taken  advantage  of  GI  bills  in  the  past,  would 
that  be  a  fair  statement?  . 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  That  is  for  the  current  GI  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
I  can  clear  it  up,  the  58.4  percent  figure  for  participation  is  veter- 
ans after  service,  which  does  not  include  servicemen. 

When  you  talk  about  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  service  people, 
that  participation  rate  increases  to  65.3  percent  of  the  number  eli- 
gible who  actually  used  training. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  The  point  I  make  is  it  has  been  a  very  popular  pro- 
gram, It  has  been  utilized  by  a  pretty  large  percent  of  people  who 
were  eligible  (for  it. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  Yes.  Of  the  three  GI  bills,  considering  the  cur- 
rent one,  the  Korean  bill  and  World  War  II,  the  participation  rate 
m  this  bil  IS  approximately  15  percent  higher  than  World  War  II 
and  almost  20  percent  higher  than  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Nichols.  OK.  One  other  question  I  would  like  to  raise  with 
you.  I  believe  in  the  past  GI  bills  have  been  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  their  entirety,  and  certainly  if  we  go 
into  one.  It  would  be  my  thinking  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion would  be  the  logical  people  to  monitor  it,  to  administer  it. 

My  question  is:  This  is  a  little  different  in  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  picking  up  about  half  the  cost  of  the  bills,  I  believe, 
that  IS  the  case  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  bill.  Do  you  see  any  problem 
that  would  raise  for  the  Veterans'^  Administration  in  its  adminis- 
tration.' 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  We  have  under  the  VEAP  program  

Mr.  Nichols.  I  wonder  if  you  want  to  pick  it  all  up'> 
Mr,  DOLLARHIDE.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  money,  the  budget. 
Mr.  NiCHOi-s.  The  money.  ^ 
Mr  DoLi^RHiDE.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ior  the  Veterans  Administration  to  administer  the  program  and  to 
be  responsible  for  the  administrative  costs  plus  the  basic  benefits. 

1  think  the  add-ons  following  the  basic  $300  rate  per  month  to 
the  serviceman  or  veteran,  the  add-ons  should  be,  as  reported  in 
the  report  which  accompanied  this  bill  when  it  was  reported  from 
Chairman  Montgomery  s  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  in 
the  defense  budget.  I  think  we  could  go  along  with  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man 


Mr  Nichols.  One  final  question  in  this  general  ar'^a.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  about  providing  different  benefit  levels  to 
service  people  based  on  certain  skills.  Would  this  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult in  administering  it? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  speak  as  a  program 
manager  and  what  I  would  personally  like.  I  will  just  say,  based  on 
experience,  it  is  much  easier  to  administer  a  program  when  you 
have  standard  rates;  that  the  more  variables  you  get  into,  the  more 
potential  for  error  and  that  sort  of  thing  to  occur. 

Now,  I  have  had  my  staff  review  H.R.  1400  as  reported  to  you. 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  what  administrative  problems 
fw  1      ^^J^       J"^*  s^-'  generally  the  bill  would  not  be 

that  difficult  to  admmister,  conduMoned  on  one  important  thing, 
and  that  IS  a  quick  and  .fast  exchanfe-  of  information  which  affecte 
an  individua  s  eligibility  between  the  Department  of  Defen-e  and 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  here  that  we  can't  do,  but  just  gen- 
erally, the  more  variables,  particularly  between  rates  that  you 
would  have,  the  more  room  there  is  to  do  something  wrong,  basical- 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  place  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  our  58  regional  offices,  af  ,  least  one  in  each  State, 
and  at  Montgomery  m  your  State.  That  is  where  the  programs  are 
implemented.  I  think  that  feature  is  good  because  that  gives  the 
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veteran  going  to  school  an  opportunity  to  contact  our  office  in  his 
State  and  the  schools  also  in  that  State.  , 

So  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  administering  GI 
bills.  We  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  improve  our  lines  of 
communication  with  DOD  under  this  chapter  32  VEAP  program— 
the  contributory  program. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  very  important  that  we  have 
quick  information  from  Defense  on  each  individual  who  applies  for 
benefits.  It  is  important  because  we  need  that  information  before 
we  in  fact  can  pay  a  check. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dollarhide,  I  came  in  a  little  late.  I  just  want  to  clarify  your 
position,  if  I  can.  You  are  not  oppos^  out  of  hand  to  a  new  GI  bill, 
you  just  feel  that  you  want  more  time  to  study  it,  you  feel  it  is  pre- 
mature for  Congress  to  adopt  a  proposal  like  this  at  this  time  until 
you  have  had  time  to  complete  your  studies;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  I  think  primarily  we  do  support  the  administra- 
tion position.  Bear  in  mind  this  is  a  bill  designed  to  assist  the  mili- 
tary in  recruitment  and  retention;  whereas  prior  GI  bills  have  been 
in  the  areas  of  readjustment.  So  we  do  support  the  administration 
position. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  The  administration  position  is  to  wait  and  see? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  Walt  and  see  and  study  the  results  of  some 
tests  that  are  ongoing.  As  I  understand,  early  results  are  supposed 
to  be  available. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Does  the  administration  have  a  timetable,  Mr. 
Dollarhide,  when  they  plan  to  come  forth  with  a  recommendation 
of  their  own? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  I  can't  speak  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  I 
think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  geared  to  assisting  the  military, 
that  we  would  support  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  But 
I  can't  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  heard  very  strong  and  supportive  testi- 
mony from  just  about  everyone  in  the  services,  all  our  leaders  in 
the  military  who  feel  that  it  would  make  an  excellent  recruitment 
tool. 

They  even  argue  that  it  would  be  cost  effective.  They  point  to  the 
difficulty  up  until  recently  of  retaining  pilots,  for  example,  that  it 
costs  between  $750,000  and  $1  million  to  train  a  fighter  pilot  or 
carrier  pilot.  If  we  could  keep  just  a  few  of  them,  we  could  pay  for 
the  program  rather  readily. 

Are  your  studies  sufficiently  well  along  to  confirm  or  reject  that 
hypothesis,  that  it  could  be  a  cost-effective  program,  that  we  could 
make  money?  ,  ^  mi.  x 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  I  would  like  to  correct  you  m  one  respect,  i  hat 
is  a  Defense  Department  study;  it  is  not  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion study  as  sucn.  . 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  I  see.  But  I  see  nothing  I  could  disagree  with  basi- 
cally with  that  hypothesis,  but  I  would  defer  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  military  as  to  whether  or  not  It  would  help  their 
retention. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  utilization  of  the  GI  bill  after  World  War 
n,  and  I  think  the  cost  effectiveness  of  that  program  is  something 
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like  3  to  1  for  every  dollar  the  Federal  Government  invested  in 
education  for  a  returning  veteran.  They  received  three  back 
through  the  years  because  the  veteran  found  a  job  at  a  higher  skill 
level  and  paid  far  more  taxes  through  his  lifetime.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  payback,  3  to  1.  We  don't  have  very  many  Federal  programs 
that  even  break  even,  I  am  sure  you  are  beginnmg  to  find  out. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  I  have  heard  3  for  1;  I  have  heard  10  for  1. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  haven't. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  When  you  get  down  to  validating,  I  don't  think 
any  study  has  confirmed  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  conclusion. 

Mr.  MnxJHEix.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the  VEAP  pro- 
gram, ^ple  suggesting  we  don't  have  to  study  it  any  longer,  it 
just  isn  t  working,  it  is  discriminatory,  in  effect,  to  those  who  most 
need  the  education,  the  early  entrant,  the  newly  enlisted  man  who 
can  t  pay  very  much  and  so  doesn't  get  very  much  back  in  match- 
ing funds.  He  is  the  one  maybe  who  needs  it  more  than  someone 
who  IS  more  highly  skilled.  The  utilization  rate  seems  to  be  very 
poor. 

I  hear  individuals  in  my  district  complain  about  the  fact  they 
would  love  to  build  up  some  credits  for  education,  but  they  just 
don  t  have  the  money  at  their  pay  level  to  pay  it. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  on  that,  on  the  VEAP  program? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  I  would  have  to  say  as  to  the  VEAP,  vve  fur- 
nished four  reports  on  it  to  the  Congress,  as  has  the  Defense  De- 
partment, that  the  results  have  been  disappointing. 

A  number  of  things,  I  think,  affect  that.  The  fact  that  a  person 
does  have  to  put  his  own  money  in  the  pot  probably  precludes  it. 
We  have  had  approximately  40  percent  of  those  who  have  with- 
drawn their  contributions,  probably  for  economic  reasons. 

This  program  has  been  on  the  books  since  January  of  i977.  Cur- 
•^^^^  of  the  end  of  the  month,  approximately 
8,000  in  training.  So  it  is  really  

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  only  8,000? 

Mr  DOLLARHIDE.  Who  have  trained.  Now,  you  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  these  first  3  years  have  just  expired,  basi- 
cally So  you  will  have  some  increasing  participation,  but  it  will 
not  be  that  significant  when  you  compare  it  to  the  highest  number 
of  trainees  during  a  fiscal  year  under  the  GI  bill  which  was  3  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  8,000  to  3  million,  I  guess  you  could  say  it  is  not 
working  too  well. 

Mr  DOLLARHIDE.  Public  Law  96-466  did  ac^ust  the  contribution 
rates  from  50  to  75,  to  25  to  100,  and  also  allowed  those  who 
wanted  to  make  a  cash  contribution  to  get  entitlement  under  32. 
But  I  think  it  is  much  too  early  to  acknowledge  any  results  on  that 
having  an  effect  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dollarhide.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Dollarhide,  you  are  reflecting,  of  course,  the  position  of  the 
administration  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted, not  until  the  Veterans'  administration  and  the  VEAP  pro- 
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gram  and  other  programs  are  ready  for  submiBsion  to  Congress;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  Basically,  we  support  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  administration  to  delay  pending  a  study.  I 
anticipate— and  I  can't  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense— but  I  would  anticipate  they  would  come  up  with  a  propos- 
al in  the  near  future,  possibly  by  early  next  year. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  It  would  mean  then  we  would  have  to  just  put  this 
away  and  wait  for  that  proposal  from  the  administration.  Do  you 
fully  support  that? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDB.  Well,  I  would  think,  sir,  that  if  Congress  wants 
to  act,  that  it  will. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Do  you  feel  that  the  current  .GI  bill  is  adequate  to 
provide  the  necessary  benefits  for  those  veterans? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  Are  you  thinking  of  the  proposed  legislation  or 
the  current  GI  bill? 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  The  current  GI  bill. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  I  think  it  is  now.  I  think  it  is  adequate.  I  think 
when  it  was  laid  in  earlier,  it  was  laid  in  fairly  low,  where  low 
benefits  were  probably  in  order,  under  the  conditions  at  that  time. 

However,  the  Congress  has  raised  the  benefits,  broadened  the 
areas  that  are  covered.  And  I  think  probably  this  Vietnam-era  GI 
bill  as  presently  constructed,  chapter  34,  is  as  good  or  better  than 
any  of  the  previous  GI  bills,  as  far  as  benefits  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  What  is  the  cutoff  date  of  the  current  GI  bill? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  The  current  date  that  this  current  GI  bill  is 
scheduled  to  run  out? 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  December  31, 1989. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  So  you  feel  then  that  the  current  GI  bill,  in  other 
words,  the  needs  of  the  veterans  up  to  this  time,  to  the  current 
cutofi"  time? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Are  you  talking  about  the  contributory  pro- 
gram, sir,  that  is  more  or  less  of  a  test  program,  that  has  been  in 
place  since  Januanr  1977,  or  the  current  chapter  34  GI  bill? 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Tne  current  one, 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  The  current  GI  bill.  Your  question  is:  Do  I 
think  it  is  adequate  for  veterans? 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Yes. 
Mr.  DoiXARHiDE.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  In  terms  of  education  benefits,  how  much  does  it 
provide? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  For  a  single  person  training  full  time,  $842. 
Now  there  is  additional  money  added  on  for  dependents.  This  is  per 
month. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Per  month? 

Mr.  DoLLARHmB.  Yes— while  he  is  enrolled  and  pursuing  educa- 
tion on  what  is  considered  a  full-time  basis. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  There  is  no  definite  amount? 

Mr.  DoLLARHmE.  $842  a  month.  Now,  it  depends,  sir,  on  the 
amount  of  entitlement  that  he  has  earned.  It  is  possible  under  the 
present  law  that  individuals  can  have  up  to  45  months  of  entitle- 
ment, which  is  very  generous, 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  I  see.  So  it  constitutes  about  9  months? 
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Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  The  bill,  as  initially  laid  in,  provided  for  36 
months  of  entitlement.  This  was  geared  to  4  school  years,  consider- 
mgr  each  school  year  as  the  standard  term  of  9  months  per  year. 
This  was  later  broadened  to  45  months  because  Congress  felt  in 
some  cases  it  could  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  I  see.  I  was  just  wondering,  a  person  in  service  is 
discharged,  wants  to  piirsue  a  legal  study.  That  will  probably  re- 
quire, if  he  is  only  a  high  school  graduate,  will  take  him  about  7 
years.  Do  you  think  he  can  manage  to  get  all  those  benefits  to  pull 
him  through  the  years? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  If  he  was  startmg  from  scratch,  sir,  it  wouldn't 
carry  him  through. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  It  would  be  close.  I  got  my  own  law  degree 
under  the  World  War  n  GI  bill  without  that  much  time. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  about  the  contributory 
1977  program.  Is  that  only  a  test  program? 

Mr.  Douj^rhide.  It  was  basically  laid  in  as  a  test,  Mr.  Bennett, 
to  require,  after  4  years'  experience  with  it,  that  the  President 
make  a  recommendation  as  to  its  continuance. 

Now,  under  the  decision  he  did  make  on  it,  in  effect,  it  is  open- 
ended  until  either  new  legislation  occurs  or  new  legislation  actual- 
ly terminates  it. 

Now,  the  President's  recommendation  could  be  vetoed  by  either 
House,  as  I  understand  it,  within  60  days.  The  way  you  count  it,  I 
don  t  think  that  60  days  is  quite  up  yet.  But  I  have  seen  no  indica- 
tion that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Then  there  is  a  GI  bill  running  contemporaneously 
with  it  which  is  more  generous? 

^  Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  The  current  GI  bill  program  has  been  in  effect 
smce  1966.  Yes,  it  is  more  generous. 

Mr.  BENNBTf.  Why  would  anybody  take  a  less  generous  program? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Well,  this  new  chapter  32  was  the  only  thing 
available  to  those  who  came  on  Active  duty  on  January  1,  1977, 
and  later. 

Mr.  Bennett.  You  are  identifying  that  as  the  contributory  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Yos,  sir,  the  contributory  or  VEAP  program. 
Mr.  Bennett.  You  are  saying  at  one  time  it  was  the  only  pro- 
gram they  had? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  No.  I  am  saying  it  is  the  only  program  available 
to  semce  people  who  came  on  Active  duty  on  or  after  January  1, 
1977, because  

Mr.  Bennett.  Then  the  GI  bill  is  applicable  to  people  who  came 
on  service  before  that  time? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Actually  from  back  in  1955  up  through  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennett.  So  there  is  no  question  of  the  same  person  having 
an  alternative?  ^ 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  No. 

Mr.  Bennetf.  From  what  you  see  in  the  1977  program,  are  you 
ready  vet  to  say  whether  you  feel  it  is  a  successful  type  of  program 
or  notx 
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Mr.  DoLLAKHiDE.  Well,  as  a  personal  opinion,  sir,  I  would  have  to 
say  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  hasn't  attracted  very  many  jpeople,  and  those 
least  able  to  pay  are  the  ones  who  can't  participate^  among  other 
arguments. 

Mr.  DoLLAJUUDE.  That  is  a  reasonable  conclusion. 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.  NiCHots.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NiCHOts.  Mr.  Dollarhide,  I  have  looked  at— visited  a  number 
of  institutions  in  which  their  enrollment  was  very  dependent  on 
the  GI  bill,  speaking  about  Korea,  talking  about  Vietnam.  And  as 
unpleasant  as  this  is  to  think  about,  I  view  a  lot  of  people,  in  these 
schools  as  there  simply  because  there  is  an  entitlement.  They  havj 
so  many  months  of  benefits  that  they  can  "draw"  by  attending  this 
trade  school  or  this  junior  college  or  this  particular  area. 

Does  the  Veterans'  Administration  have  any— I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  but  that  is  just  my  impression;  not  the  mfigority,  I  have^  to 
say.  Does  the  Veterans'  Administration  have  any  figures  showing 
any  results  of  actually  people  being  employed  in  their  job  or  in 
their  area  or  being  employed,  periodf,  as  a  result  of  their  training? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  infomation  on  that.  I 
would  like  to  float  the  record. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

The  1979  National  Survey  of  Veterans  conducted  by  VA's  OfTice  of  Controller  pro- 
vided us  with  an  idea  of  the  percentage  of  veterans  who  used  their  GI  bill  training 
in  their  first  job.  The  following  table  describes  the  Survey  findings: 

USAGE  OF  TRAINING  BY  VETERANS  IN  RRST  EMPLOYMENT  BY  lAST  TYPE  OF  TRAINING-"DID  FIRST 
JOB  DURING  OR  AFTER  TRAINING  USE  TRAINING" 

(In  thotsjndi] 


list  typt  tDMOt 

Ptctnt  AO 

ToUl  tnatts 

Ooflet«te«<  -  

ffighxfwoi  

fUthtJdwl  

Other  aJwl  «. 

»34,0 
M7.4 
50.9 

43.5 
*66.0 
>52.6 

49.1 

4.0S4 
107 
9$ 
840 

CoatspoftJwce  

42.5 

S7.6 

607 

Apprwtict   

Orvthe-iob  

farm  triimni  

72.3 
80.0 
»50.0 

277 

2ao 

»50.0 

303 
294 
37 

Mr.  Nichols.  Sure.  I  didn't  expect  you  to  have  it  at  your  finger- 
tips. 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  We  do  for  below  college  level  schools.  There  is  a 
requirement  in  the  law,  in  fact,  that  50  percent  of  those  who  com- 
plete the  training  do  go  to  work  in  the  job  for  which  they  were 
trained. 

Mr.  Nichols.  How  many? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  Fifty  percent  of  the  graduates. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Fifty  percent? 

Mr,  Dollarhide.  Fifty-percent  minimum.  The  50  percent  must 
actually  go  to  work  in  the  job  for  which  the  training  was  geared. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  I  don't  think  that  is  too  good  a  record  myself.  Do 
you  agree  with  my  observation  in  that  many  of  these  curriculum 
areas  we  do  have  a  lot  of  people,  veterans,  who  are  there  simply  to 
draw  their— howev.er  many  months*  benefit  entitlement  they  have 
coming? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  I  am  convinced,  I  think,  as  you  are,  that  the 
vast  m^ority  of  the  veterans  are  honest  and  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  schools  are,  too.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  small  percentage— 
I  don  t  think  it  is  quantifiable— that  are  geared  to  veterans  using  it 
as  an  income  supplement,  and  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  using  it 
as  a  means  to  get  rich. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  provisions  in  the  law  which  have  developed 
over  the  years  which  are  geared  to  controlling  such  things.  We  do 
compliance  surveys  on  schools.  And  we  do,  of  course,  require  certi- 
fication from  veterans  and  schools  regarding  their  oro^ess  in 
training.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Dollarhide,  Bob  Dysland,  and  Miss  SchaefTer  today.  They 
have  testified  oyer  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  before  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  and  they  are  excellent  wit- 
nesses. 

We  are  a  little  different  over  here  on  this  committee,  though. 
Usually  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  Mr.  Won  Pat  knows,  we  applaud 
witnesses.  Over  here  they  are  a  little  tougher.  So  you  might  get  a 
few  harder  questions  than  the  big  family  over  there  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Santa  Claus. 

Mr  MoNTCOMERY.  You  have  better  quit  talking,  I  will  get  you  on 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  most  of  Armed  Services 
over  there  now. 

In  case  we  could  implement— I  think  eventually  we  are  going  to 
have  to  implement  some  type  of  GI  educational  bill,  whether  this 
well  thought  out  bill  that  we  presented  here  in  H.R.  1400  or  some 
other  kind  of  bill  that  may  be  thrown  together. 

You  are  prepared  to  administer,  you  have  the  facilities,  you  want 
to  continue  to  administer  these  educational  programs:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  That  is  a  fair  statement, 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  That  is  a  fairstatement. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  And  you  could  handle  it;  no  problems? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Montgomery.  The  other  feature  of 
the  legislation  I  have  seen  proposed  so  far  is  that  there  is  sufficient 
leadtime  to  consider  problems  that  you  would  have,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  not  going  to  have  significant  trainees  in  this 
for  at  least  3  years. 

,.>r.^^^/  Montgomery.  As  Mr.  Bennett  pointed  out,  and  also  Mr. 
Mitchell  brought  up,  the  VEAP  program,  whether  it  is  good  or  not, 
contributory,  it  is  not  working  well?  A  large  percentage  are  not 
paying;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Dollarhide.  I  can  give  you  
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Mr.  Montgomery.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  back  through  that 
lx}ok* 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  No;  but  I  have  them  written  down  in  ink.  I  can 
just  give  you  the  total  participants.  It  kind  of  speaks  for  itself. 
There  are  only  five  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  be  indulged. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  All  right. 

Mr.  DoLLARH!DE.  The  total  participants,  thoi^e  who  have  actually 
contributed  is  368,065.  The  total  presently  contributing  is  187,519. 
The  total  whose  participation  is  over  but  that  we  have  not  refund- 
ed money  is  65,632.  And  the  total  that  has  requested  refund  of 
their  contributions  is  114,914.  As  I  said  before,  the  total  who  have 
trained  is  7,349.  .        . ,    .  t. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Let  me  compare  what  you  have  just  said  with 
the  GI  education  bill  that  we  have  for  the  Vietnam  war  that  is  still 
in  effect,  up  to  10  years.  The  Veterans*  Administration,  it  will  cost 
them  in  1982  $1,735  million.  And  that  is  about  600,000  participat- 
ing in  1982.  So  I  guess  it  speaks  that  they  like  the  educational  bill, 
where  they  do  not  have  to  contribute;  they  are  participating  in 
that  much  more  than  they  are  under  the  new  program. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  As  I  understand  it,  all  three  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  two  by  Congress  and  the  one  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  educational  benefits  expire  tomorrow,  the  programs  are 
ended  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLLAHHIDE.  The  DOD-authorized  test,  that  is  my  under- 
standing. Chapter  32,  the  VEAP  program,  does  continue. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  does.  But  the  test  programs  in  effect  stop 
October  1,  but  the  VEAP  program  continues. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  Correct.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  guess  my  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  something  in  this  committee,  whether  right  or 
wrong.  VEAP  is  not  working  and  the  other  test  programs  are  gone. 
So,  I  would  hope— I  appreciate  your  having  these  hearings. 

I  think  the  Senate— I  could  be  wrong— but  I  think  they  held  up 
on  marking  up  an  educational  bill  waiting  on  this  subcommittee. 
They  did  mark  the  bill  up  this  week,  and  I  certainly  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  move  and  we  will  have  hearings  and  consider  markup  of 
sorne  type  of  educational  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mrs.  Holt.  I  have  no  (questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wliite,  I  believe  you  are  next. 
Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wanted  to  ask  Nfr.  Dollarhide,  do  you  feel  that  the  GI  bill  of 
World  War  II  was  a  success?  % 
Mr.  Dollarhide.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  White.  Do  you  think  Congress  made  a  mistake  in  repealing 
that-Saw? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  No;  I  think,  sir,  the  World  War  II,  Korean  and 
Vietnam-era  bills  were  all  primarily  designed  as  readjustment 
benefits  with  a  limited  number  of  years  on  which  they  could  be 
used  following  a  wartime-  or  emergency-type  situation. 

So,  on  that  basis,  I  think  the  generous  timeframes  for  veterans 
discharged  to  use  the  benefits  were  appropriate.  Due  to  the  fact 
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that  they  were  geared  to  readjustment  following  disruption  to  a 
wartime  or  emergency  situation,  I  saw  no  basis  for  them  having 
been  open  ended. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course,  we  have  one  different  situation  than  we 
had  then,  we  have  now  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 

Mr.  DOLLARHiDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  They  are  having  consistent  problems  over  the  years 
makmc  our  volunteer  force  go. 

Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  reenactment  of  the  GI  bill  if 
it  were  handled  by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  With  the  understanding  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mmistration  would  administer  the  bill,  I  would  have  no  problems 
with  that. 

Mr.  White.  But  you  said  you  didn't  want  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  No,  I  didn't  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  So  you  would  want  to  administer  any  bill? 

Mr.  DoLLARHiDE.  It  is  proposed.  We  would  have  no  objection,  I 
think,  since  we  already  have  the  people  and  the  facilities  in  place 
to  administer  a  GI  bill.  Since  we  are  still  doing  it,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  administer  and  fund 
the  basic  benefit. 

The  add-on  features  geared  to  recruitment  and  retention  above 
and  beyond  the  basic  benefits  should  be  in  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  if  there  were  no  edacational  program  in  exist- 
ence, none  of  the  other  two  or  three  that  you  mentioned  would  vou 
favor  the  passage  of  a  GI  bill? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Let  me  make  the  basic  distinction  which  I 
meant  to  explain,  and  I  may  have  been  deficient  in  my  explana- 
tion. ^ 

The  prior  GI  bills,  the  three  big  ones  are  all  readjustment-type 
pro-ams.  The  new  legislation  that  we  are  looking  at  is  geared  to 
mihtary  needs  in  the  area  of  recruitment  and  retention.  So  there  is 
a  basic  difference  in  them. 

Certainly,  if  it  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  military  test  results 
and  they  propose  it,  certainly  we  would  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  White.  And  you  would  want  to  administer  it? 

Mr.  DOLLARHIDE.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  And  if  it  served  a  purpose  toward  retention  and  the 
success  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  then  you  would  favor  it? 
Mr.  DoLLARiUDE.  Yes,  sir,  I  would. 
Mr.  White.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton  Mr.  Dollarhide,  vou  confuse  me,  sir.  You  came  over 
here  and  you  testified,  I  didn't  hear  your  full  testimony,  but  I  un- 
derstand you  came  over  here,  and  the  Administration,  Veterans' 
Adniinistration,  opposes  the  enactment  of  a  new  GI  bill;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  At  this  time,  I  think  was  the  qualifier. 
Mr.  Skelton.  The  answer  is  yes,  correct? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  Pending  Defense  having  the  opportunity  to  get 
the  test  results  from  the  tests  that  they  are  conducting. 

Mr.  Skelton.  But  as  of  this  moment,  you  are  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  GI  bill? 

Mr.  Dollarhide.  At  this  time,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Skelton.  And  you  have  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
the  former  GI  bills,  which  were  reacljustment  type,  and  the  recruit- 
ing thrust  that  this  one  might  have. 

Didn't  you  say  something  to  the  effect  just  a  few  moments  ago 
that  if  it  actually  helps  recruiting,  you  would  be  for  it?  Did  I  un- 
derstand that  correctly? 

Mr.  DoLLARHroE.  If  that  would  be  the  conclusion  

Mr.  Skelton.  I  want  to  know  what  side  you  are  on  here,  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  DoLLARHmE.  Sir,  what  the  administration  currently  supports 
is  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  administration, 
to  delay,  at  this  time,  so  as  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
test  results.  And  then,  early  in  1982,  as  I  understand,  come  up  with 
their  proposal. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  went  further  than  that  in  your  statement, 
though,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLARHroE.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. I  don't  recall  precisely  what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  Skelton.  We  are  having  recruitment  problems,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  DoLLARHmE.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Skelton.  And  they  are  more  particularly  severe  in  the  Army 
than  in  the  other  services.  And  if  you  would  oppose  this,  would  you 
have  a  substitute  to  recommend  to  us,  to  help  us  with  recruitment? 
Would  you  recommend  we  go  back  to  the  draft? 

Mr.  DoLLARHmE.  Am  I  entitled  to  a  personal  opinion,  sir? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  entitled  to  a  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  EtoLLARHmE.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter 
ans'  Affairs  Committee  that  I  would  prefer  a  draft,  personally. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DoLLARHmE.  But  I  support  the  position  of  the  administration 
in  making  the  All-Volunteer  Force  work. 
Mr.  Skelton.  All  right.  Thank  you,  Mr.  DoUarhide. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Skelton.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  think  he  is  really  an  excellent  witness.  I  am 
sorry  you  didn't  get  to  hear  his  whole  testimony. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  was  chairing  another  subcommittee.  I  am  sorry  I 
didn't  hear  it,  too. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  DoUarhide.  We  appreciate  your 
input. 

Mr.  DoLLARHmE.  I  think  we  can  say  your  committee  is  almost  as 
gracious  as  Chairman  Montgomery's  committee. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  sir.  That  is  a  real  compliment. 

Our  next  witnesses  will  be  a  panel  of  the  Reserve  chiefs.  If  you 
gentlemen  will  come  up  to  the  table,  I  will  try  my  best  to  introduce 
you. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  raise  your  hands  so  that  the  committee 
will  know  who  you  are. 

M^.  Gen.  William  Berkman,  Chief  of  Army  Reserve;  Moj.  Gen. 
Herbert  A.  Temple,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Army  National  Guard; 
Rear  Adm.  Frederick  Palmer,  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve;  Maj.  Gen. 
George  Crist,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Reserve  Affairs,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps;  Gen.  James  C.  Wahleithner,  Deputy  to  the  Chief  of 
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Air  Force  Reserve;  and  Brig.  Gen.  Wess  P.  Chambers,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Air  National  Guard. 

I  understand  that  we  have  no  prepared  statements  as  such.  How- 
ever, the  subcommittee  would  be  anxious  to  receive  your  personal 
opmion  as  chief  of  the  Reserve  components  on  a  variety  of  issues 
affecting  a  decision  whether  to  enact  a  nsw  educational  assistance 
program. 

To  initiate  the  dialog,  I  would  like  to  a^k  each  of  our  panel  mem- 
bers to  describe  briefly  their  recent  recruiting  results,  both  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  quality,  and  then  to  comment  as  to  whether 
the  current  educational  assistance  program  provided  the  Reserves 
on  a  selected  basis  has  been  effective  and  whether  Reserves  should 
be  y>cluded  in  a  new  educational  assistance  program. 

But  before  that,  and  to  get  the  issue  on  the  table  and  in  the  bill 
that  we  are  considering,  I  believe  it  has  no  provision  for  the  Re- 
serves. I  am  going  to  ask  Chairman  Montgomery  to  give  us  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  which  he  proposes  to  offer  which  would 
mclude  the  Reserves  in  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Under  H.R.  1400,  the  bill  mainly  pertains  to  a  section  of  the  law 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  would  administer  under  title  38 
Reservists  would  actually  come  under  title  10. 

So  it  was  my  feeling  after  talking  to  the  different  reservists  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Reserves  it  would  be  better  to  introduce  a  clean 
bill,  which  I  did,  H.R.  3997,  that  would,  in  effect,  change  the  educa- 
tional programs  for  reservists.  And  my  plan  is  at  the  present  time 
to  submit  an  amendment,  H.R.  3997,  in  effect,  to  H.R.  1400,  and 
this  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  that  title  10. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  what  the  reservists  have  now,  and  any  of 
the  chiefs  could  correct  what  I  might  say.  But  we  do  have  an  edu- 
cational program  for  reservists. 

The  Secretary  of  each  military  department  may  pay  costs,  tu- 
ition, fees,  and  books  up  to  $1,000  in  any  12-month  period,  and  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $4,000  for  a  study  to  get  a  degree. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  offered  the  amendment  last  year.  This  was 
$2,000.  We  raised  that  to  $4,000  and  it  became  law.  I  think  these 
chiefs  will  comment  on  that,  whether  that  has  improved  recruiting 
in  the  Reserve  Forces. 

Now,  the  program  we  now  have  in  effect  is  limited  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  who  are  high  school  graduates 
and  enlist  for  6  years  or  more  with  no  prior  service  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  The  eligibility  begins  when  they  can  start  applying 
and  drawing  these  L  nefits  after  they  complete  their  3  to  6  months 
active  duty  for  training. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  that  I  would  offer  to  the  bill  that  was 
before  the  committee  today,  it  would  include  a  person  who  is  a 
high  school  graduate,  who  agrees  to  serve  6  years  or  longer  in  the 
Reserve  or  National  Guard  after  September  30,  1981. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  they  have  to  sign  up  for  6  years.  That  is 
PHP.^J^'^^®'*  ^^^^  Regular  Forces.  And  they  will  be  entitled 

to  $140  a  month  for  up  to  a  maximum  of  36  months. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  this  does  include  officers,  as  well  as 
enlisted  personnel.  And  they  may  begin  using  these  benefits  after 
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thay  have  completed  their  Active  duty  for  training  and  have  160 
days  of  service. 

So,  in  effect,  my  bill  would  raise  it  from  about  $4,000  to  $5,060;  it 
would  increase  the  36  months. 
Mr.  White.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  What  do  you  do  with  the  students  who  have  a  high 
school  equivalency;  is  that  included?  In  other  words,  they  may  not 
have  graduated,  but  may  have  gotten  a  high  school  equivalency. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Right.  I  got  you.  It  includes  them  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Whitf.  ok. 

Mr.  Nici  ;ls.  All  right. 

Suppos  we  begin  then  with  General  Berkman,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Reserves.  General. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  R.  BERKMAN,  CHIEF,  ARMY 

RESERVE 

General  Berkman.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  this  commit- 
tee and  discuss  the  interests  of  the  Army  Reserve  in  the  education- 
al assistance  programs. 

The  Army  Reserve  has  made  significant  improvement  in 
strength  of  the  troop  program  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve;  in 
1978  the  end  strength  was  186,000.  The  current  end  strength  is 
closer  to  221,000,  a  gain  of  35,000  in  3  years. 

We  are  still  short  of  our  fiscal  year  1982  wartime  strength  of 
almost  286,000.  But  if  the  Army  Reserve  is  to  continue  to  grow  to 
meet  its  wartime  requirements,  a  varied  range  of  incentives  are  re- 
quired. 

Currently  there  are  Selected  Reserve  incentive  programs  which 
are  designed  to  support  recruiting  and  retention  of  high  school 
graduates  in  higher  priority  units,  certain  critical  skills,  including 
reenlistment  bonus,  an  enlistment  bonus,  an  affiliation  bonus,  and 
an  educational  assistance  program  to  which  you  have  referred. 

With  respect  to  the  current  educational  assistance  program,  the 
result  of  its  increasing  from  $500  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  over  a  6- 
year  period,  to  its  current  level  of  $2,000  per  year  with  a  maximum 
of  $4,000  over  a  6-year  period,  the  result  has  been  an  increased 
level  of  participation.  As  of  August  31,  for  the  year  to  date,  there 
have  been  approximately  3,000  individuals,  representing  38  percent 
of  those  eligible,  who  have  enlisted  for  the  educational  assistance. 
This  should  be  compared  to  approximately  250  individuals  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  which  is  roughly  an  increase  of  1,500  per- 
cent. 

I  believe  that  any  legislative  proposal  implementing  the  concept 
of  educational  assistance  for  Active  Federal  service  should  include 
provisions  to  support  service  in  the  Reserve  components.  This  then 
would  include  individuals  who  may  not  be  interested  in,  or  be  part 
of,  the  market  for  a  period  of  service  in  the  Active  Forces.  Indeed  a 
substantial  number  of  members  of  the  Army  Reserve  do  join  with- 
out prior  military  service.  There  has  been  an  increasing  growth  of 
that  percentage  over  the  years. 
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In  1979,  39  percent  of  the  accessions  into  the  Army  Reserve  were 
nonprior  service  personnel.  In  1981,  45  percent  of  the  accessions 
were  nonprior  service  personnel.  So  that  is  an  important  part  of 
the  accessions,  and  consequently  I  personally  support  an  education- 
al assistance  program  that  encourages  the  appropriate  quality  of 
nonprior  service  individuals  to  become  members  of  and  participate 
in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  for  specifics  with  respect  to  the  quality. 
I  mentioned  the  nonprior  service  personnel  during  1981  enlisting  in 
the  Army  Reserves,  approximate  27,000  individuals.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  those  nonprior  service  individuals  were  in  mental  cat- 
egory rV,  the  lowest  of  the  acceptable  test  score  categories.  Of 
these,  52  percent  were  high  school  graduates.  So  a  substantial 
number  were  not  high  school  graduates. 

I  think  that  the  programs  that  are  under  discussion  now  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  for  nonprior  service  participation  in  the 
Reserve  components  will  address  those  figures. 

I  certainly  applaud  the  concept  of  Congressman  Montgomery's 
bill,  H.R.  3997.  I  have  some  specific  comments  as  to  portions  of  the 
provisions  that  I  think  perhaps  are  not  completely  satisfactory,  as 
far  as  my  personal  opinion  is  concerned.  I  can  discuss  those  as  we 
proceed  with  the  questioning,  or  I  can  run  through  them  quickly 
now,  if  you  wish,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Suppose  we  go  on,  if  you  would,  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. I  would  like  for  each  of  you  to  respond  as  to  the  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  you  are  presently  recruiting,  and  category 
IV's  that  you  are  recruiting. 

I  would  like  you  to  also  respond  to  whether  you  think  the  pro- 
gram ought  to  apply  to  officers  as  well  as  to  enlisted  people. 

General  Crist. 

General  Crist.  Would  you  like  those  statistics  first,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 
Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

General  Crist.  For  high  school  graduates,  we  are  recruiting  80 
percent  this  year  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  for  a  total  of, 
overall,  79  percent,  in  the  Marine  Corps;  a  very  good  year  for  us. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Category  I\^*s? 

General  Crist.  Seven  percent. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Seven? 

General  Crist.  Seven. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  don't  understand  the  difference,  why  a  difference 
in  Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

General  Crist.  We  follow  directly  the  regular  Marine  Corps  re- 
quirementa  criterion,  which  is  75  percent,  no  less,  high  school 
grads.  Consequently  our  recruiters  are  looking  for  high  school 
grads,  and  looking  in  those  markets  where  we  can  get  high  school 
grads,  and  we  are  getting  them. 

General  Berkman.  If  you  are  asking  that  question  of  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Army  Reserve  is  also  following  the  Active  Army 
goal,  or  floor,  of  30  percent  category  IV,  nonprior  service,  and  there 
IS  a  goal  of  60  percent  high  school  grads. 

We  are  not  achieving  those  goals  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  right.  General  Crist. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  B.  CRIST,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF  FOR  RESERVE  AFFAIRS,  USMC 

General  Crist.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss 
education  assistance  for  the  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
As  the  comnaittee  has  already  said,  the  concept  of  educational  as- 
sistance has  to  be  approached  in  the  context  of  recruiting  and  re- 
tention. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  presently  4,000  Selected  reservists 
short  of  the  wartime-strength  requirement.  The  goal  is  to  reach  our 
strength  by  fiscal  year  1986.  But  total  manpower  represents  only 
part  of  the  equation.  It  is  equally  essential  that  the  proper  mix  of 
skills  be  obtained. 

For  example,  roughly  a  quarter  of  our  units  are  not  combat 
ready  due  to  MOS  shortages.  So  neither  goal  can  be  accomplished 
without  a  full  range  of  incentives  to  recruit  and  retain  the  neces- 
sary Reserve  manpower. 

'Aianks  to  the  foresight  of  Congress,  we  indeed  have  these  tools, 
enlistment,  reenlistment,  affiliation,  education,  and  Individual  Re- 
serve bonuses.  Now,  the  Reserve  educational  assistance  bonus  has 
been  a  particular  success  this  year.  This  fiscal  year  the  number  of 
marines  enlisted  for  the  educational  assistance  program  has  risen 
24-fold  to  the  point  where  the  allocation  was  oversubscribed  by  125 
percent  and  additional  funds  had  to  be  diverted  to  cover  the  in- 
crease. 

So  with  this  in  mind,  sir,  greater  thought  needs  to  be  given  to 
what  if  any  linkage  should  exist  between  education  incentives  for 
the  Active  Forces  and  those  for  the  Reserves. 

The  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  for  the  Active  Forces  was  terminated  in 
1977. 1  believe  that  the  restoration  of  some  form  of  educational  as- 
sistance is  certainly  just  recognition  for  a  3-  or  4-year  commitment 
to  serve  on  Active  duty,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  serv- 
ices with  a  strong  incentive  to  influence  quality  individuals  to  vol- 
unteer for  military  duty.  But  the  perceived  need  for  the  Active 
Forces,  however,  does  not  in  itself  mandate  the  inclusion  of  a  Re- 
serve provision. 

The  reservist  is  only  required  to  serve  38  days  a  year  on  Active 
and  Inactive  duty.  This  commitment,  while  certainly  significant,  is 
neither  directly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  active  marine  nor  is  it 
motivated  by  the  same  perceptions. 

Separate  recognition  of  the  unique  nature  of  the  Reserve  estab- 
lishment was  embodied  in  the  enactment  of  the  various  public  laws 
which  provide  for  educational  assistance  for  enlisted  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  stated,  was  to  encourage  enlistments  in  units  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  and  that  purpose  remains  as  valid  today  as  when  it 
was  first  enacted  in  1977. 

Thfinks  to  the  responsive  amendments  by  the  Congress  which 
were  just  mentioned,  taking  it  up  to  $4,000,  it  has  continued  to  be  a 
valid  incentive  to  achieve  the  intended  purpose. 

Ideally,  in  my  opinion,  separate  legislation  should  be  drafted  for 
the  Active  Forces  designed  specifically  to  satisfy  their  needs.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  fulfill  the  unique  requirements  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces.  A  separate  approach,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  suggested. 
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is  consistent  with  the  traditional  pattern  of  discrete  legislation 
which  Congress  has  followed  in  dealing  with  the  dissimilarities  l)e- 
tween  the  two  components. 

In  summary,  then,  the  Marine  Corps  needs  a  varied  range  of  in- 
centives if  we  are  to  continue  to  grow  to  complete  our  wartime  re- 
quirements. Essential,  but  by  no  means  exclusive,  is  an  educational 
assistance  program.  Such  a  program  now  exists. 

With  the  successful  Reserve  educationcd  assistance  program  in 
being,  the  question  naturally  arises:  Why  fix  something  that  isn't 
broken?  If  kept  current  in  terms  of  dollar  entitlements,  it  should 
meet  the  need.  But  it  is  not  clear  what  additional  benefit  would  be 
derived  by  subsuming  this  existing  Reserve  incentive  into  a  pro- 
gram designed  primarily  to  restore  educational  assistance  for  the 
Active  Forces. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Admiral  Palmer. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADM.  FREDERICK  F.  PALMER,  CHIEF  OP 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

Admiral  Palmer.  Yes.  I  am  also  very  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
able  to  still  be  in  command  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  to  address 
your  subcommittee  this  morning. 

I  agree  with  the  things,  the  bottom  lines,  referred  to  by  the  two 
previous  witnesses,  although  my  problems  are  quite  different.  I 
don't  have  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  the  combat  arms  have;  I  have 
different  problems. 

Because  my  problems  are  not  generally  as  severe,  I  haven't  used 
the  incentives  that  you  provided  to  the  extent  they  have.  So  my 
answer  will  be  based  a  little  bit  more  on  m,*  personal  belief,  and  an 
equity  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  don't  all  do  the  same 
thmg,  then  I  am  going  to  have  those  problems  that  I  don't  have 
now. 

Specifics— Quantity 

We  are  right  at  our  man-year  average,  about  a  quarter  of  1  per- 
cent below  my  man-year  average  for  the  year.  So  I  am  in  good 
shape  people-wise;  from  a  low  of  2.5  years  ago  of  81,000,  I  am  sit- 
ting right  at  the  87,344  mark,  give  or  take  a  few  bodies. 

QUAUTY 

I  think  we  are  on  the  rise.  We  are  doing  a  better  job  of  matching 
peoole  with  billets.  The  officers  and  their  billet  codes,  the  specific 
skills  of  the  officers,  are  matching  better  than  they  did  before.  In 
the  Navy  enlisted  codes  we  are  doing  a  better  job,  particularly  for 
the  Seabees,  where  we  were  not  doing  very  well.  We  are  doing  very 
well  now  in  that,  14,000,  which  is  a  huge  hunk  of  our  Selected  Re- 
serve. We,  too,  plan  to  grow  over  the  5*year  defense  plan  years  at  a 
measured  rate,  which  v.ill  take  us  to  about  98,000  from  our  present 
87,000  over  those  5  yoars.  That  is  our  present  plan.  And  I  feel  that 
we  can  do  this  with  quite  a  lot  of  confidence. 

You  asked  me  how  would  the  GI  bill  affect  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion and  other  thhigs.  I  think  that  it  would  help  our  recruitment.  I 
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can't  in  good  conscience  testify  that  a  GI  bill  is  essential  for  the 
Navai  R^rve. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  a  naval  reservist  myself  for  12  years 
before  I  shipped  over  to  Regular,  and  I  did  use  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
to  learn  how  to  become  a  commercial  pilot,  and  I  was  in  the  50  per- 
cent that  became  commercial  pilots  before  I  was  recalled  to  Active 
duty  in  Korea  and  before  I  went  through  Navy  flight  training.  Be- 
cause of  that  training  my  Navy  flight  training  took  11  months  in- 
stead of  the  normal  18  months.  I  have  also  used  it  to  acquire  a  bac-^ 
calaureate  degree  and  a  master's  degree. 

So  I  am  a  recipient  of  it.  I  think  lots  of  people  are.  Maybe  some 
of  you.  And  it  is  a  very  good  thing.  I  feel  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
quantify,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  with  Mr.  Montgomery  and  I  think 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  an  investment  in  our  country,  it  is  an 
investment  in  the  educational  basis  of  the  country. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  you  get  back.  I  have  heard  the  3-to-l 
ratio  before,  too.  But  I  think  it  is  essential  for  us  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Retention 

I  like  the  provision  that  includes  the  Reserves.  I  like  the  trans- 
ferability aspect.  It  would  be  nifty  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  that 
when  I  was  trying  to  get  my  sons  through  college  because  it  was 
very  expensive. 

In  the  Reserve  I  have  a  little  bit  of  concern  about  the  6  years  of 
service  completed  when  we  have  4-year  programs  and  so  on,  be- 
cause when  the  people  that  are  not  staying  on  get  out  they  want  to 

S\o  to  school  right  away.  Fifty  percent  of  the  people  that  go  to  col- 
ege  do  it  right  after  high  school,  right  then.  A  great  mcgority  of 
servicemen,  when  they  get  out,  if  they  are  going  to  go  to  college,  go 
right  away.  That  means  that  for  about  2  years  they  won't  be  eligi- 
ble. So  I  would  suggest  that  that  be  considered. 

On  not  having  officers  in  there,  I  don't  think,  as  an  officer,  you 
ought  to  discriminate  against  officers,  and  having  been  an  officer 
for  36  years  I  can  remember  vividly  various  financial  problems.  So 
I  think  officers  need  the  same  sort  of  thing,  too.  So  I  think  they 
should  be  includeu. 

You  mentioned  one  particular  program  and  asked  how  we  were 
using  it.  This  is  one  of  the  benefits  that  I  have  not  used.  This  is 
called  the  chapter  106  program  under  title  X,  educational  assist- 
ance program  of  the  Selected  Reserve  incentive  program.  I  haven't 
used  it  because  I  have  been  manned  at  or  near  authorized  strength 
during  this  period.  I  have  got  a  different  program,  that  is  the  Navv 
nonprior  service  Selected  Reserve  accession  program,  what  we  call 
Ready  Mariner,  which  achieves  my  goals. 

So  it  is  a  good  program.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  stop  it.  It  is  just 
that  right  now  you  haven't  needed  to  use  it. 

You  asked  for  some  specifics  on  high  school  grads  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  In  fiscal  year  1980  we  had  68  percent  who  were  high 
school  grads.  This  year  we  have  81  percent  high  school  grads.  So 
we  are  getting  better  there. 

You  are  asking  about  mental  group  IV.  In  the  Naval  Reserve,  4 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1980.  And  in  fiscal  year  1981,  17  percent. 
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Now,  that  is  a  large  increase  but,  as  you  recall,  in  1980,  we  re- 
normed  the  armed  services  vocational  aptitude  batteries,  the 
ASVAB.  So  it  is  apples  and  oranges.  It  will  probably  take  another 
year  or  so  to  find  out  what  is  going  on,  but  probably  that  is  what 
we  had  in  1980,  too;  and  I  don't  see  a  change.  Any  change  I  see 
looks  like  it  is  an  increase  in  quality,  partly  because  I  dropped 
people  out,  and  that  is  working  very  well. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ,  GEN,  HERBERT  A*  TEMPLE,  JR.,  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

General  Temple.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  tcdk  to  you 
about  the  Army  National  Guard.  In  response  to  your  earlier  ques- 
tions, let  xne  go  over  some  vital  statistics  describing  the  Guard  and 
what  it  has  been  doing. 

Today  the  Army  National  Guard  numbers  386,000  men  and 
women.  In  1981  we  will  bring  about  95,000  recruits  into  the  Army 
National  Guard.  That  is  about  a  5,000  gain  over  1980.  That  tells  us, 
of  course,  that  we  have  an  effective  recruiting  program  in  being 
within  the  Army  National  Guard.  Many  of  the  incentive  programs 
which  you  and  your  associates  have  played  a  role  in  are  paying  off 
for  us,  80  we  have  an  active  recruiting  program.  After  all,  386,000 
men  nnd  women  in  uniform  ia  a  force  of  great  deterrence. 

However,  wartime-required  strength  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  is  453,000.  That  means  we  have  a  significant  number  of  men 
and  women  to  recruit  and  retain  wdthin  the  Army  National  Guard 
in  order  to  prepare  it  for  its  wartime  missions. 

Now,  having  said  that,  what  I  need  to  clarify  is  tho  fact  that  we 
are  making  our  programed  strength.  We  are  able  to  recruit  effec- 
tively based  upon  the  resources  that  the  Congress  provided  to  us. 
We  are  not  failing  in  our  recruiting  progi*am.  It  is  just  we  have  a 
very  long  way  to  go. 

We  have  a  net  gain  which,  based  upon  the  loss  rate  through  fail- 
ure to  retain,  would  tell  us  that  we  need  some  assistance  in  order 
to  achieve  that. 

That  is  where  we  think  the  GI  bill  will  be  helpful  to  us,  in  doing 
that. 

I  should  add  that  of  those  people  we  are  bringing  into  the  Army 
National  Guard,  only  about  12  percent  are  in  category  IV,  the 
lowest  category.  So  we  are  gettuig  good  quality  people. 

Having  said  that,  category  III  is  where  the  most  significant 
number  of  people  were  recruited  and  we  would  like  to  raise  that. 

We  see  that  again  the  GI  bill  as  the  vehicle  to  bring  in  the  qual- 
ity of  person  a  step  up  from  what  we  have  been  getting  even 
though  we  have  not  been  recruiting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

The  difference  between  wartime  and  peacetime  strength,  ap- 
proximately 7,000  net  gain,  offers  us  a  real  challenge. 

I  might  add  that  63  percent  of  our  recruits  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  people  we  recruit  are  non-prior-service 
personnel.  So  what  we  are  saying  is  that,  Mr.  Montgomery's  bill  fo- 
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cuses  on  providing  an  additional  impetus  for  high  school  graduates 
to  join  the  Army  National  Guard. 

My  associates  at  the  table  have  talked  to  you  about  many  of  the 
philosophical  reasons  why  the  GI  bill  is  beneficial  and  its  relation- 
ship not  only  with  its  contribution  toward  resolving  the  recruiting- 
retention  problem  but  also  its  social  beneiits  insofar  as  the  commu- 
nity»  the  State,  and  the  Nation  are  concerned. 

Those  things  have  all  been  said.  I  won't  repeat  them.  Simply,  I 
support  what  they  said.  Look  at  the  senior  level  force  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  today  and  I  might  tell  you  that  had  there  not  been 
a  GI  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  and  Korea,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Army  National  Guard  would  probably  not  be  here 
today,  leading  that  force.  Many  of  you  in  Congress  would  probably 
not  be  where  you  are.  I  certainly  wouldn't  be  at  this  table  had  it 
not  been  for  the  GI  bill. 

Looking  at  myself,  I  am  not  certain  that  is  an  advantage,  but  in- 
sofar as  you  and  your  associates  are  concerned  I  can  vouch  for 
that. 

Well,  I  think  I  have  covered  the  questions  that  you  have  asked 
and  given  you  an  indication  of  the  value  of  this  program  to  the 
Army  Guard. 

Mr.  Nichols.  General  Chambers. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  WESS  P.  CHAMBERS,  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

General  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  discuss  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
ite  roles  and  the  benefits  that  your  committee  has  provided  us  and 
how  they  have  affected  our  overall  strength. 

As  of  today  we  are  authorized  98,083  persons  in  the  Air  National 
Guard.  Our  strength  on  board  today  is  98,085;  so  we  are  2  over 
strength  as  of  today. 

We  have  had  very  good  success  in  our  recruiting  and  our  reten- 
tion is  also  on  the  upswing  due  to  the  incentives  that  you  provided 
us. 

Our  wartime  strength  is  authorized  at  101,000,  so  we  are  about 
3,000  short  of  our  wartime  strength.  With  funding  support  from  the 
Congress,  we  hope  to  reach  our  wartime  strength  within  the  next  3 
or  4  years. 

The  one  thing  that  we  do  find,  though,  is  as  we  get  closer  to  the 
100-percent  figure,  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  to  recruit  in  the 
critical  skills  in  the  areas  you  really  need  to  fill  out  the  combat 
units.  Therefore,  programs  such  as  the  GI  bill  would  lend  incentive 
to  enable  us  to  get  the  people  in  the  right  skills  in  order  to  round 
out  the  units. 

So  we  strongly  endorse  the  bill  on  that  basis. 

As  far  as  the  quality  of  our  people,  at  the  present  time  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  over  85  percent  of  all  our  people  have  high  school 
diplomas. 

At  present,  over  90  percent  of  our  new  non-prior-service  recruits 
have  high  school  diplomas. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Is  that  for  the  1980  or  1981  years? 
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General  Chambers.  These  figures  are  based  on  fiscal  year  1981 
data. 

We  in  the  Air  National  Guard  do  not  enlist  category  IV  recruits. 
So  we  have  no  category  IV  recruits  at  all. 

As  far  as  the  educational  assistance  programs  that  have  been  in 
being,  I  can  give  you  an  indication  of  the  increased  participation 
since  the  amount  of  money  was  doubled.  In  1980  we  had  six  people 
in  the  Air  National  Guard  participating  in  the  educational  assist- 
ance program.  In  1981,  due  to  the  increase  in  funds'  participation 
went  to  398,  a  tremendous  increase. 

So  the  assistance  that  that  provides  will  certainly  help  us  in  re- 
taining the  people  and  getting  well  qualified  people  in  the  future. 

As  far  as  the  officer  program  is  concerned,  we  support  the  GI  bill 
for  the  officers  as  well.  We  feel  that  even  though  he  may  have  a 
degree,  he  needs  to  further  his  education. 

In  addition,  in  the  Air  National  Guard  we  do  commission  a  few 
individuals  who  come  through  the  ranks  in  the  enlisted  program 
who  are  in  the  GI  bill  program  at  that  time.  If  we  didn't  have  a  GI 
bill  for  officers,  it  might  become  a  detriment  to  their  initiatives  for 
becoming  officers.  We  would  like  for  an  individual  in  that  situation 
to  continue  his  education  and  get  a  degree  while  he  is  in  the  officer 
prograin. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  right.  General  Wahleithner,  you  are  last,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG,  GEN.  JAMES.  C.  WAHLEITHNER,  DEPUTY 
TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

General  Wahlefthner.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  today  to  talk  about  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
how  these  educational  benefits  would  apply. 

Our  recruiting  year  has  been  very  successful.  We  have  passed 
our  strength  by  478  as  of  today.  Our  authorized  strength  for  this 
year  was  60,754.  As  I  said,  we  have  passed  that  by  478  personnel. 

In  our  critical  skills,  we  have  done  very  well,  recruiting  3,822 
persons  into  critical  skillc  thia  year.  Our  critical  skill  manning  is  at 
97  percent,  the  highest  we  have  ever  been  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. Last  year  we  made  91  percent;  the  year  previous  was  85  per- 
cent. 

We  feel  that  the  educational  benefits  that  have  been  given  to  us 
in  the  form  of  enlistment  benefits,  $4,000  over  6  years,  maximum 
of  $1,000  a  year,  as  was  explained  before,  has  been  a  very  great 
benefit  in  bringing  people  into  our  critical  skills. 

Of  course,  we  have  applied  these  educational  benefits  against 
critical  skills.  We  do  not  give  them  across  the  board  at  this  point. 

Our  high  school  grad  recruiting  success  was  93  percent  last  year; 
93  prcent  of  our  accessions  had  nigh  school  diplomas. 

We  feel  that  officers  should  be  included  in  any  future  bill  for  the 
same  reasons  that  General  Chambers  mentioned. 

As  the  Air  National  Guard  does,  we  do  not  recruit  mental  group 
IV  into  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Zero. 

Genenil  Wahlbtthner.  Zero.  We  feel  that  in  the  future  we  want 
to  be  involved  in  any  educational  benefits  that  are  made  available 
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to  the  Active  Forces.  It  does,  in  fact,  help  our  recruiting  of  young 
people  into  the  prq^am,  and  especially  the  critical  skills. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  right  Thank  you,  sir. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

I  just  want  to,  from  the  Army  Reserve,  General  Temple  

Greneral  Temple.  Anny  National  Guard,  sir, 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  sorry.  National  Guard,  nationwide,  what  is 
your— what  percentage  are  you  at,  authorized  strength? 

General  Temple.  At  the  present  time  we  are  recruiting  to  100 
percent  of  our  program  strength  which,  as  I  pointed  out,  was  ap- 
proximately 70,000  below  wartime  strength.  "We  arc  today,  if  I  am 
correct,  at  about  90  percent  of  our  authorized  peacetime  strength. 

Mr.  Nichols.  What  area  of  the  country,  what  State  in  particular 
are  you  lowest  in? 

General  Temple.  I  regret  to  tell  you  the  State  of  California  is 
one.  New  York  has  been  having  some  difficulty,  but  they  seem  to 
be  turning  that  around  and  doing  better.  Illinois  has  not  been  a 
rose  in  our  garden.  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  those  come  to  mind. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  wonder  if  you  care  to  state  which  State  is  the 
highest?  You  flunked  out. 

General  Temple.  Sir,  it  is  the  State  where  Bear  Bryant  is  coach 
of  the  State  university. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  just  have  one  question  here«  All  of  you  in  the  Re- 
serve seem  to  be  doing  pretty  good.  This  is  a  point  that  I  have  to 
argue  with  when  I  go  into  conference  with  the  Senate  on  pay  bills 
and  certainly  if  we  come  out  here  with  a  GI  bill  we  are  going  to 
have  to  argue  that.  They  come  back  and  they  say,  "Well,  they  don't 
have  any  problem  in  recruiting;  everybody  is  up  to  snuff;  you  are 
getting  all  the  people  you  need."  They  even  project  figures  that 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  which 
say  that  3  or  4  years  down  the  pike  we  don't  see  any  shortfalls  in 
recruiting. 

So  what  justification  can  the  Air  Force  Reserve  that  has  come  up 
here  with  a  perfect  record,  100  percent  authorized,  100  percent— 
you  haven't  turned  folks  down,  you  have  no  category  IV's.  How  can 
you  come  in  here  and  justify  an  additional  emolument  in  the  form 
ofaGlbiU? 

I  amjust  asking:  Is  it  desirable;  is  it  nice  to  have?  How  will  the 
GI  bill  nelp  you  in  your  recruiting  program  when  you  already  have 
an  A  on  your  report  card? 

General  Chambers.  That  is  very  difficult  to  explain,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  might  add  this  as  a  comment.  As  I  mentioned,  we  do  have 
other  enlistment  and  reenlistment  incentives  that  are  helping  us 
along  this  line  as  well  as  an  educational  program  in  being  now« 

This  GI  bill  as  I  understand  it  would  sul^titute  for  that  educa- 
tional program  that  is  in  bein^.  So,  therefore,  that  is  why  we  sup- 
port the  bill  from  that  standpoint. 

We  would  retain  an  educational  assistance  program  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  allow  us  to  continue  to  recruit  at  those  levels. 

General  Temple.  May  I  endeavor  to  respond  to  your  question? 

Mr.  NiCMOLS.  Yes. 

I  hear  those  arguments  when  I  sit  down  over  there  with  the 
people  in  the  other  body. 
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General  Tkmplc.  Apparently  I  failed  to  focus  on  the  principal 
problem  insofar  as  strength,  and  your  concern  about  going  to  your 
colleagues  and  addressing  the  issue  of  the  Guard  and  are  doing 
well;  yeSy^we  are,  by  the  measurement  and  standard  being  used. 

If  you  set  it  low  enough,  you  can  have  a  100-percent  future 
season  if  you  are  playing  Wabash  College,  even  Alabama,  and  they 
may  not  do  so  well. 

Mr.  NiCHOUs.  Auburn  is  my  school. 

General  Temple.  Even  against  Auburn,  sir.  What  I  am  saying  is 
if  you  put  the  standard  down  low  enough— and  we  are  dealing  in 
programed  strengths— the  question  is  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
make  wartime  strength,  that  is  what  our  final  objective  is. 

I  must  tell  you  we  are  now  St  a  very  dlHicult  point  in  being  able 
to  achieve  that.  Without  meeting  wartime  strength  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  face  the  lack  of  readiness  in  the  m^or  combat  elements 
of  the  Army  Guard.  If  you  go  out  and  look  at  our  soldiers,  which  I 
know  you  and  Mr.  Montgomery  have— when  you  talk  to  them,  that 
is  what  their  problem  is;  they  don't  have  anyone  to  fill  out  the 
squad  or  platoon. 

It  is  not  that  we  don't  recruit  by  the  program  strengths,  we  are 
not  able  to  fill  the  units  to  the  level  where  they  are  meeting  their 
readiness  objectives. 

General  Berkman.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  Army  JRe- 
serve,  again  we  are  currently  65,000  below  our  wartime  require- 
ments. Although  we  have  been  making  progress,  and  significant 
progress,  we  have  been  "iiaking  progress  as  a  result  of  a  lot  of 
things,  but  they  do  include  a  wide  variety  of  incentive  programs, 
but  even  those  incentive  programs  are  not  applicable  to  eligible  in- 
dividuals in  all  units.  Only  2,400  units  of  the  some  3,200  in  the 
Army  Reserve  are  eligible  for  these  incentives  and  also  the  figures 
that  I  indicated  with  respect  to  our  goal  of  high  school  grads  and 
the  current  level  of  non-prior-service  accessions  in  category  IV  I 
think  suggests  why  an  improved  and  expanded  educational  assist- 
ance program  for  non-prior-service  individuals  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve would  be  of  great  assistance  in  ultimately  achieving  our 
readiness  goals. 

Mr.  Nichols.  What  I  believe  you  are  saying,  if  I  may  express  it 
in  the  terms  of  arguments  that  I  hope  to  use  with  the  Senate  on 
the  pay  bill,  for  your  E-l's  coming  in,  yes,  you  are  meeting  today's 
authorized  strengths,  thankfully  and  hopefully  you  may  meet  them 
for  the  next  3  years,  as  CBO  has  said,  but  if  we  are  going  to  up- 
grade this  military,  if  we  are  going  to  put  in  the  MX,  you  need  the 
very  best  high  school  grads  you  have  and  you  need  to  further  weed 
out  category  IV's. 

You  would  like  to  be  able  to  come  here  with  the  report  that  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  has  zero  shortfall.  You  are  not  at  that  point 
today.  So  it  seems  that  pay  emoluments,  including  General  Mont- 
gomery's bill  here  would  give  you  more  flexibility  and  selectivity  in 
those  mdividuals  that  are  out  there  to  be  recruiting;  is  that  about 
what  

General  Berkman.  Yes,  I  think  that  expresses  it  well.  One  other 
thought  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  with  respect  to  the  Army  Re- 
serve, given  the  nature  of  the  structure,  and  the  nature  of  the  tech- 
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nical  kinds  of  units  that  exist,  there  is  a  requirement  for  the  qual- 
ity individuals  that  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr,  Nichols.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Admiral:  Do 
we  have  a  Navy  Reserve  in  Guam? 

Admiral  Palmer.  No.  We  have  an  Active  duty  Seabee  detach- 
ment there. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  I  know  we  have  Army  Reserve  in  Guam. 

General  Berkman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  And  a  National  Guard? 

General  Wahletthner.  And  an  aerial  port  unit  at  Anderson. 

Admiral  Palmer.  We  have  units  that  drill  and  go  to  Guam  peri- 
odically, about  once  every  3  years,  for  training  there.  And  in  war- 
time they  would  ^o.  The  answer  is  yes,  we  have  units  for  wartime, 
but  no  drilling  units  there  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  V/oN  Pat.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Nichols.  General  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Two  pomts  that  I  didn't  make  quite  clear 
when  I  was  explaining  what  we  have  now  for  the  reservists  in  edu- 
cational benefits  and  what  our  bill  is  geared  to. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  pointed  out  that 
under  tne  present  law  we  have  that  the  different  chiefs  or  the  dif- 
ferent secretaries  can  aim  these  educational  benefits  toward  special 
skills.  Under  the  bill,  3997,  mine  does  not  aim  it  toward  the  special 
skills,  it  is  across  the  board,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  have  any  lock-in  on  that.  We  got  into  talking  to  different 
enlisted  people  in  the  Regiilar  Forces  and  they  didn't  like  leaving  it 
up  to  the  secretaries  to  aim  educational  benefits  at  special  skills; 
they  felt  like  it  should  be  across  the  board. 

So  that  is  what  I  have  done  in  effect  on  the  reservists.  As  I  say,  I 
don't  have  any  strong  feelings  either  way. 

Under  the  proposal  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am  correct, 
there  is  no  transferability  for  the  reservists,  that  a  reserve  officer 
could  not  transfer  these  benefits  to  one  of  his  or  her  children,  or 
they  could  go  on  Active  duty  and  then  they  would  be  eligible  under 
H.R.  1400.  And  to  your  question  about— and  I  understand  why  you 
keep  asking  the  question,  if  we  are  doing  that  well.  I  think  we  are 
doing  better  now  recruiting  than  we  have  done  and  part  of  it  on 
the  reservists  was  just  raising  that  from  $2,000  to  $4,000.  It  was 
tremendous. 

That  should  point  out  that  there  must  be  some  merit  to  Uilking 
about  educational  benefits  and  this  committee  certainly  should 
follow  up.  But  as  several  of  our  witnesses  pointed  out,  they  are 
doin^  well,  but  this  is  not  the  combat  strength  levels  that  we  are 
seeking. 

Quite  frankly,  the  Army  is  just— still  has  a  lot  of  problems.  How 
many  do  you  have  in  reservists  that  would  be  eligible  that  you 
don't  have  in  the  Army  Reserve  now? 

General  Berkman.  How  many  positions  are  available? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes.  How  many  you  haven't  filled  in  your 
strength  levels? 

General  Berkman.  Comparing  the  221,000  to '  our  wartime 
strength  of  286,000,  some  65,000  shortage  is  the  gap  we  are  at- 
tempting to  close. 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  You  still  have  65,000  shortage? 
General  Berkman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  had  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  do  a 
study  on  this  bill  and  they  point  out  in  1988  we  are  going  to  have 
some  problems,  we  are  just  not  going  to  have  that  many  high 
school  grads.  In  fact,  one  out  of  every  three  that  graduate  from 
high  school  are  going  to  have  to  come  into  the  military  service  to 
keep  up  our  strength  levels,  what  we  have  now.  That  doesn't  count 
adding  another  200,000  to  the  military  that  the  President  has 
talked  about.  | 

So  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  change  our  incen- 
tives. We  weren't  doing  v/ell  a  couple  of  years  ago.  There  is  a  better 
feeling  in  the  country  now,  more  patriotism.  We  are  doing  a  better 
job  on  our  incentives. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  updating  our  incentives 
for  the  military  and  even  for  the  reservists  or  we  are  going  to  slide 
back  and  have  the  same  problems  that  we  once  had. 

General  Temple,  how  many  infantry  battalions  and  armored 
tank  battalions  do  you  have  more  than  the  Regular  Army?  Are  you 
assigned  more  of  the  infantry  battalions  and  tank  battalions? 

My  point  is  I  am  trying  to  show  that  a  lot  of  the  combat,  which 
is  good,  has  been  assigned  now  to  the  Reserves. 

General  Temple.  Yes.  Approximately  45  percent  of  the  combat 
capability  of  the  Army  resides  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  which 
of  the  Army  Reserve  components  is  most  oriented  toward  the 
combat  arms. 

We  have  a  significant  aviation  element.  It  needs  revitalization 
and  needs  new  young  people  coming  into  that  force.  We  have  an 
aging  problem  with  our  combat  aviators. 

As  we  see  it,  the  GI  bill  offers  an  opportunity  to  bring  into  the 
Guard  those  people  who  may  very  well  fill  our  future  aviation  re- 
quirements. Also  because  of  the  new  complex  weapons  systems 
which  the  Army  modernization  program  will  provide  to  the  Guard 
to  enhance  its  combat  capability,  the  intellectuality  of  the  force 
will  need  to  be  lifted  to  accommodate  modernization. 

Mr  Montgomery.  Can  I  take  1  additional  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes. 

Mr  Montgomery.  My  point  is  for  the  record,  just  a  brief  answer 
from  the  other  different  chiefs,  of  how  much  of  the  combat  sup- 
port—General, start  with  you— of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  that  you 
now  have  that  has  been  given  to  the  Reserve  forces. 

General  Wahleithner.  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  we  have  11  per- 
cent of  the  war-fighting  capabilty  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  But  in  cer- 
tain applications  we  carry  a  very  high  percentage.  Strategic  airlift, 
for  example,  50  percent  of  the  air  crews  are  in  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Tactical  airlift,  32  percent  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  But  between 
the  Air  Guard  and  ours,  64  percent  of  the  tactical  airlift  capability. 

You  have  to  take  the  percentages  that  we  share  with  the  Guard. 
We  say  in  Air  Force  Reserve  11  percent  of  the  war-fighting  capabil- 
ity You  add  to  that  the  Air  National  Guard  and  we  have  a  consid- 
erable percentage. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  We  can*t  get  there  without  the  Reserves  is 
what  you  are  saying? 
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General  Wahleithner.  I  feel  not. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  said  45  percent  of  the  combat  forces  were 
Army  National  Guard? 
General  Temple.  Yes. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  How  much  reserve  would  add  to  that? 

General  Berkman.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  nondivisional  combat 
and  special  theater  force  increment  of  the  Army  is  in  the  Army  Re* 
serve.  And  of  the  tactical  support  increment,  which  is  the  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  organizations  required  to  main- 
tain and  sustain  the  Army,  33  percent  of  that  tactical  support  in- 
crement is  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Of  the  general  support  forces  required  upon  mobilization,  the 
training  base,  the  garrisons,  ai>d  medical  service  support,  25  per- 
cent of  that  requirement  is  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

So  the  Army  Reserve  is  not  a  mirror  image  of  the  Active  Army; 
indeed,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  total  Army  to  provide  the  bi- 
ance  that  the  Army  requires. 

I  would  agree  that  Virithout  the  Army's  Reserve  components. 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  the  Army  is  not  balanced  and  they  need 
our  essential  parts  of  the  Total  Army. 

General  Temple.  It  becomes  interesting,  I  think,  that  when  you 
aggregate  the  Guard  and  Reserve  of  the  Army  together,  they  pro- 
vide 71  percent  of  the  combat  effectiveness  to  the  Total  Army.  That 
is  kind  of  the  figure  that  we  focus  in  on.  Keeping  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  reserve  forces  in  today's  war  plans  could  very  well  be  de- 
ploying before  many  active  component  organizations. 

General  Chambers.  I  would  like  to  add  one  comment,  if  I  could, 
from  the  Air  National  Guard  standpoint.  We  provide  to  the  Air 
Force  approximately  23  percent  of  their  combat  capability;  when 
we  associate  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve  we  are  a  little  over  33  per- 
cent of  their  capability.  However,  we  are  very,  very  high  in  some 
mission  areas. 

Photo  reconnaisance,  for  example,  we  are  about  57  percent  of  the 
Air  Force  capability;  in  air  defense  we  are  about  60  percent.  So  we 
do  share  very,  very  heavily  in  some  of  those  areas. 

In  the  Air  National  Guard  we  have  seven  units  assigned  to  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force.  So  we  have  units  that  are  ready  to  move 
immediately.  Therefore,  we  must  keep  our  strengths  and  wartime 
capabilty  up. 

Admiral  Palmer.  Fourteen  percent  of  our  Navy  tactical  air  is  in 
the  Naval  Air  Reserve.  One-third  of  our  maritime  patrol,  VP,  P-30 
aircraft  are  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Sixty-eight  percent  or  17  out  of 
25  Seabees  are  in  the  Navy  Reserve.  About  100  percent  of  our  or- 
ganic airlift  is  in  the  Navy  Reserves.  I  can't  give  you  an  overall 
figure. 

General  Crist.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps  immedi- 
ately available  manpower  for  any  contingencies  are  in  the  Reserve; 
25  percent  of  our  tactical  unit  commanders  in  the  combat  Marine 
force  are  on  record  as  saying  they  could  not  go  to  a  mcyor  contin- 
gency without  any  Reserve. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wincup. 
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Mr.  WiNCUP.  I  just  want  to  ask  General  Wahleithner,  who  men- 
tioned that  the  current  educational  assistance  program  is  selective 
to  provide  in  your  discretion  by  skills  or  whatever  basis  you  choose. 
But  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  the  way  you  are  using  it  is  to  man 
your  critical  skill  areas,  you  do,  in  fact,  focus  it  on  the  enlisted 
people  to  man  these  skills  that  you  are  having  trouble  enlisting. 

General  Wahletthner.  That  is  true.  But  I  support  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery's position  that  it  be  across  the  board  because  really  we  are  talk- 
ing about  vacant  positions.  We  consider  any  area  where  we  have 
many  vacancies  to  be  a  critical  area.  So  his  proposal  would,  in  fact, 
take  care  of  that  by  giving  it  across  the  board,  and  we  are  recruit- 
ing only  into  vacant  positions  and  his  proposal  would  do  that  for 
us. 

Mr.  WiNCOP.  Just  to  clarify,  do  you  have  any  vacant  positions? 
General  WAHLErrHNER.  Yes,  sir;  about  3  percent  of  our  critical 
AFSC's  are  vacant  today. 
Mr.  WiNCUP.  How  many  people  are  we  talking  about? 
General  Wahleithner.  About  3  percent  of  22,000,  about  650. 
Mr.  WiNCUP.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  right,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate  very  much 
your  being  with  us  here  this  morning. 

Our  next  subcommittee  meeting  is  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  when 
we  will  hear  from  the  Active  Forces  recruiting  officers. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  October  1, 1981.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 

COMMITTEE  ON  ArMED  SERVICES, 

MiuTARY  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Thursday,  October  I  1981. 
The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2212,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation continues  its  hearings  on  a  new  educational  assistance 
program  for  the  military.  Our  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  a  re- 
cruiter and  career  counselor  from  each  of  the  services  who  can  pro 
vide  us  with  their  views  as  to  how  such  a  new  program  would 
impact  on  recruiting  and  retention.  Let  me  say  initially  that  we  ap- 

Ereciate  your  appearance  this  morning  and  we  recongnize  that  you 
ave  an  extremely  difficult  task.  We  commend  you  for  the  job  you 
are  doing. 

I  want  to  start  by  asking  each  of  you,  in  turn,  to  identify  your- 
selves by  rank  and  to  tell  us  how  long  you  have  been  in  the  service, 
hov/  long  you  have  been  assigned,  either  as  a  recruiter  or  a  car  eer 
counselor,  and  the  location  of  your  current  assignment. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Army. 

STATEMENTS  OF  SFC.  CHARLES  H.  LAWSON,  RECRUITER.  DES 
MOINES  DISTRICT  RECRUITING  COMMAND.  AND  M.  SGT  JAMES 
J.  HOGUE.  CAREER  COUNSELOR.  FORT  BRAGG.  N.C..  FOR  THE 
ARMY;  M.  CHIEF  JOHN  M.  ADAMS.  RECRUITER.  NAVY  RECRUIT- 
ING  COMMAND^  WASHINGTON.  D.C.,  AND  M.  CHIEF  WILLIAM  R. 
TRENTHAM,  STAFF  CAREER  COUNSELOR,  DESTROYER  SQUAD- 
RON 10.  NORFOLK.  VA..  FOR  THE  NAVY;  S.  SGT.  ROBERT  M* 
TAYLOR.  RECRUITER.  BALTIMORE  RECRUITING  STATION.  AND 
GNRY.  SGT.  MARCEL  J.  DePERSIG,  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CER IN  CHARGE  OF  ENLISTED  CAREER  PLANNING  BRANCH. 
HEADQUARTERS.  MARINE  CORPS;  T.  SGT.  TONY  CAPUTO.  RE- 
CRUITER. PEASE  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  N.H..  AND  T.  SGT.  JOSEPH  R. 
TOWERS.  CAREER  ADVISER,  ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  MD.. 
FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Sfc.  Charles  Lawson.  I 
have  been  in  the  Army  12  years.  I  have  6  years  of  recruiting  expe- 
rience. I  am  presently  assigned  at  the  Des  Moines  District  Recruit- 
ing Command.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sergeant  Hogue.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  M.  Sgt.  James  Hogue, 
career  counselor.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  I  have  20  years  in.the  military 
service.  I  have  11  years  in  recruiting  and  reenlistment  programs. 

Chief  Trentham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Master  Chief  Trentham.  I 
have  just  under  20  years  in  the  service  active,  3  in  the  Reserve.  I 
have  been  in  the  recruiting  and  retention  business  for  approxi- 
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jjiately  10  years.  I  an  currently  assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadron  10, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

.  Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Master  Chief  Adams.  I  have 
been  in  the  Navy  24  years.  I  have  been  in  recruiting  8  years  and  2 
years  assigned  over  in  Arlington  in  the  Recruiting  Command,  sir. 

Sergeant  DePersig.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Gunnery  Sergeant  De- 
Persig,  stationed  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  Retention 
Branch.  I  have  7^2  years  in  career  planning,  career  counseling, 
18Vz  years'  service  and  2  years'  Reserve  recruiting. 

Sergeant  Taylor.  My  name  is  S.  Sgt.  Robert  M.  Taylor.  I  have 
been  in  the  Marine  Corps  10  years  and  2  months.  I  am  presently 
assigned  to  the  Recruiting  Substation,  Hyattsville,  Md.  My  head- 
quarters are  Recruiting  Station,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sergeant  Caputo.  I  am  T.  Sgt.  Tony  Caputo.  I  have  been  in  the 
Air  Force  18  years.  I  have  4V2  years  in  Air  Force  recruiting.  I  am 
presently  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Recruiting  Office  in  Nashua, 
N.H. 

Sergeant  Towers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  T.  Sgt.  Joseph  R.  Towers. 
I  have  been  in  the  Air  Force  for  14  years,  10  as  base  career  adviser. 
I  am  presently  assigned  as  chief  base  career  adviser,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  services  did  not  send  any 
Johnny-come-latelies  up  here.  All  of  you  have  hash  marks  on  yours 
sleeves  and  we  certainly  respect  the  expertise  that  we  have  here  in 
the  room.  You  gentlemen  know  that  Congress  is  considering  rein- 
stating educational  assistance  program  to  assist  recruiting  and  pos- 
sibly retention. 

On  the  recruiting  issue,  would  each  of  the  recruiters  offer  his 
opinion  as  to  how  it  will  affect  his  ability  to  attract  new  enlistees 
who  might  otherwise  go  to  a  postsecondary  school  if  you  could  offer 
an  educational  assistance  program  for  enlistment. 

Second,  would  it  help  your  access  to  high  schools,  high  school 
counselors,  and  parents,  if  we  had  such  a  GI  bill  as  we  are  talking 
about? 

Third,  I  would  like  >  ou  to  address  the  issue  on  bonuses.  Do  you 
believe  bonuses  are  more  attractive  to  individuals  who  score  high, 
that  is,  categories  I  through  III-A,  on  the  entrance  test  and  who 
are  high  school  graduates,  than  an  educational  program? 

I  would  like  you  to  talk  about  the  upfront  money  versus  a  GI  bill 
that  is  further  down  the  road.  With  that,  let  me  begin  with  my 
branch  of  the  service,  the  Army. 

I  say  this  in  all  sincerity,  gentlemen.  You  folks  ought  to  know 
more  about  this  than  anybody  in  the  Department  of  Defense  or  in 
the  Pentagon  because  you  are  out  in  the  grassroots.  You  see  these 
youngsters,  you  talk  to  them.  You  hear  the  questions  asked.  You 
know  whether  they  are  more  attracted  by  bonuses,  by  pay.  You 
ought  to  know  what  sends  them  to  you  as  a  military  recruiter. 

So,  we  hope  you  will  be  absolutely  frank  in  talking  with  us  about 
these  issues. 

Sergeant  Lawson,  I  will  entertain  your  views  first. 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Army 
Recruiting  Command  that  we  need  to  develop  a  new  form  of  educa- 
tional assistance  and  in  the  form  of  a  GI  bill,  if  possible.  We  believe 
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that  people  in  tte  Kith  school,  teachers,  counselors,  and  the  like, 
can  identify  with  the/Gl  bill. 

A  lot  of  teachers  and  counselors,  and  even  principals  and  other 
officials,  in  the  school  got  their  education  through  the  military,  as 
a  result  of  serving  in  the  military.  Parents  can  identify  with  the  GI 
bill.  The  present  system  we  have  ripht  now  for  educational  assist- 
ance is  just  a  bit  too  complicated  ana  complex  for  a  lot  of  people  to 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Sergeant  Hogue. 

Sergeant  Hogue.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  recruiting  end  of  it,  I  am 
not  that  familiar  with  it  because  I  have  been  on  the  counseling  end 
for  the  last  9  -ears.  I  definitely  believe  that  we  need  the  GI  bill  as 
far  as  my  end  of  it,  reenlistment,  as  long  as  there  is  not  a  cutoff 
point  which  forces  the  man  to  get  out  of  the  service. 

For  example,  myself  now  with  a  cutoff  of  1989,  I  cannot  stay  for 
30  years  service.  I  have  to  get  out  if  I  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  GI  bill.  I  believe  in  order  to  keep  people  in,  we  need  tohave 
additional  benefits. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  of  a  proposal  that  after  the  person 
reenlists  the  first  time,  his  GI  bill  benefits  would  double.  This  is  a 
good  incentive.  Then  the  transferability  point  at  the  10-year  mark  I 
feel  we  need. 

As  of  right  now,  in  the  reenlistment  end  of  it,  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  having  too  much  trouble  once  we  get  the  man  over  the  10-year 
point.  The  problem  is  keeping  him  up  to  that  10-year  point.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  had  that  transferability  at  the  10-year  point,  we  would 
definitely  keep  the  men  in  if  we  could  have  it  so  they  would  have 
to  stay  on  Active  duty  or  on  Active  duty  retired  while  it  was  being 
used. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  believe  we  probably  ought  to  hold  all  our  ques- 
tions until  we  get  through.  Chief  Trentham. 

Chief  Trentham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  involved  in  career 
counseling  and  retention  since  early  1974.  Prior  to  that,  I  was  on 
recruiting.  During  the  time  I  was  on  recruiting,  certainly  the  edu- 
cation benefits  of  the  GI  bill  from  Vietnam  were  a  large  selling  tool 
for  us. 

Certainly  they  opened  many  high  school  doors  and  were  a  large 
attraction  for  recruiting  people  in  the  service.  I  feel  sure  such  a  bill 
will  again  be  most  useful  to  recruiting. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  been  involved  almost  entirely  in  reten- 
tion. The  most  distressing  thing  that  I  am  dealing  with  right  now 
IS  the  1989  cutoff  or  drop  date  for  the  current  GI  bUl.  For  people 
who  are  coming  into  the  10-year  critical  decision  point,  that  is  one 
of  the  large  weighting  factors  in  their  decision  to  get  out. 

I  have  talked  to  literally  hundreds  of  people  over  the  years  who 
are  reaching  that  decision  point;  10  years  is  a  critical  decision  point 
in  any  event  Then  it  is  in  many  cases  the  weight  that  tips  the 
scale  and  causes  them  to  get  out. 

I  agree  with  the  sergeant,  that  once  we  get  them  past  10  years, 
we  are  in  much  better  shape  as  far  as  keeping  them  in.  I  think 
that  such  a  bill  should  be  noncontributory  and  probably  maximum 
benefits  should  not  be  the  6-year  point.  Of  course.  Navy  is  the  one 
most  affected  by  that  because  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  people, 
really  top-notch  people,  who  enlist  for  6  years  and  if  the  benefits 
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are  maximum  at  the  G-year  point,  that  is  just  an  even  greater  in- 
centive for  folks  to  get  out. 

Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  help  quality,  sir?  I  think  a 
good  valid  GI  bill,  like  H.R.  1400,  appears  to  be  helpful  although  I 
have  to  take  exception  to  the  6  years.  Would  it  help  improve  qual- 
ity? Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  quality  draw.  We  all  have  a  delayed  enlistment 
pool.  One  of  the  ways  we  use  that  delayed  enlistment  pool  besides 
preparing  an  individual  for  military  service  is  work  them  for  refer- 
rals.  ^ 

If  you  believe  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  and  they  do,  if 
you  have  a  quality  delayed  enlistment  pool  and  you  are  working 
them  for  referrals  and  they  are  in  the  upper  mental  groups,  the 
people  they  refor  to  you  will  probably  be  in  the  upper  mental 
group  and  will  have  more  to  offer  in  trainability  for  the  services. 

Would  it  help  access  to  the  high  schools  or  establish  better  rap- 
port? As  far  as  all  the  services  go,  when  we  hit  our  high  schools  or 
junior  colleges  or  talk  to  the  parents,  our  biggest  sales  tool  is  talk- 
ing about  advanced  training  in  the  military  and  what  it  will  do  for 
their  son  and  daughter  to  help  them  become  a  better  person. 

This  would  just  be  another  vehicle.  Yes,  sir,  it  helps  access  to 
high  schools  because  what  you  want  to  talk  about  is  education  op- 
portunities, both  VA  and  education  opportunities. 

In  the  Navy  we  have  college  professors  on  our  large  ships  that 
run  college  courses  at  sea  and  overseas.  Yes,  sir,  it  would  help  our 
access  and  establish  better  rapport  with  the  parents. 

As  far  as  bonuses  for  the  upper  mental  groups,  I  feel  in  my  own 
personal  opinion  that  bonuses  for  the  upper  mental  groups,  as  op- 
posed to  the  GI  bill,  are  apples  and  oranges  and  I  will  explain  why 
I  feel  that  way. 

We  have  enlistment  bonuses  for  critical  skills.  Most  of  the  criti- 
cal skills  require  a  brighter  individual  to  get  into  the  higher  tech- 
nical training,  but  those  skills  come  and  go.  Today  it  might  be  a 
fire  control  technician.  Tomorrow  it  might  be  a  sonar  technician. 

So,  we  can  tailor  our  enlistment  bonus  to  the  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual service  in  a  given  time  period.  If  we  try  to  tailor  a  GI  bill  to 
an  enlistment  bonus,  we  would  be  penalizing  a  lot  of  people  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  willing  to  serve  their  time  in  the  military  but 
maybe  they  are  not  qualified. 

For  instance,  just  being  color  blind.  They  could  be  the  brightest 
person  in  the  world,  but  if  they  are  color  blind  we  will  not  let  them 
in  if  they  are  dealing  with  electronics.  They  could  kill  themselves 
by  grabbing  the  wrong  wire. 

I  feel  we  should  have  an  enlistment  bonus  and  a  variable  enlist- 
ment bonus  and  tailor  it  to  individual  needs  at  a  given  time.  The 
GI  bill  should  be  for  everybody  who  serves,  and  I  do  not  care  what 
their  job  is,  they  ought  to  have  the  oppoitunity  to  earn  that. 

Sergeant  DePersio.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  hearing  the  other  serv- 
ice representatives,  I  have  to  agree  with  them  as  to  keeping  the  GI 
bill.  One,  is  not  to  have  a  cutoff  date.  At  present,  I  know  of  too 
many  individuals  that  we  lose  from  the  service  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  service  in  order  to  use  their  GI 
bill  because  they  are  going  to  lose  their  eligibility. 
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We  are  talking  about  people  who  are  qualified  technicians.  Even 
with  the  bonus  money  dangled  in  front  of  them,  they  still  are  eoing 
to  get  out  so  that  they  can  use  the  GI  bill. 

.  P®^'®  say  **Why  don't  they  use  the  in-service  GI  bill  benefits?" 
Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  job  assignments  take  an  individual  where 
he  doesn  t  have  the  opportunities  to  utilize  his  in-service  GI  bill. 

Another  point  is,  when  I  found  out  that  I  was  going  to  be  coming 
i?jnk^  "t."'  ^^^'^^y^  ^  called  together  a  staff  meeting  of  the  staff 
NCU  s  that  presently  work  for  me  and  additional  staff  NCO's  in 
the  headquarters.  I  asked  them,  "What  are  your  feelings?  How  do 
you  feel  about  the  GI  bill  as  it  is  today?" 

They  say,  one,  **I  am  going  to  get  out.  I  am  going  to  transfer  to 
u-n  >>      ^^^^^^^  20  years  service,  so  that  I  can  use  my  GI 

bill.  Ihen  people  say,  **I  am  getting  out  in  10  years,  I  am  going  to 
get  out  m  12  years  so  that  I  can  continue  to  use  my  eligibility  " 

Then  they  were  asked,  this  bill  were  passed  and  you  could 
transfer  the  benefits  to  your  dependents?"  "Heck,  I  will  stick 
around  4  more  years,  I  will  stay  in  4  more  years  or  5  years  or  6 
more  years  so  that  when  their  child  reaches  college  age  they  can 
transfer  their  benefits  to  their  child  so  that  they  can  go  to  school. 

There  are  a  lot  of  us.  I,  for  one,  have  worked  at  night  for  7  years 
so  that  I  can  huild  up  a  fund  in  order  to  send  my  two  children  to 
school.  If  the  bill  were  passed,  I  could  send  my  daughter  and  son  to 
college  under  the  proposed  GI  bill  where  I  could  transfer  my  bene- 
fits to  them.  It  would  help  me,  I  would  not  have  to  work  at  nights. 

Sergeant  Taylor.  I  agree  with  everything  that  has  been  said 
thus  tar.  1  do  not  fev3l  we  should  have  an  educational  program  that 
IS  contributory.  I  think  it  should  be  a  noncontributory  GI  bill,  like 
the  old  one.  For  one  reason,  I  do  not  feel  a  young  man  or  young 
lady  that  is  coming  into  the  Marine  Corps  should  have  to  take 
money  out  of  his  or  her  paycheck  to  put  away  for  his  or  her  school- 
ing. 

The  veterans'  education  assistance  program  we  have  now,  the  2- 
for-1  program,  is  a  good  program  but  it  is  not  good  enough.  It  is  not 
as  good  as  the  GI  bill.  I  came  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  My  education  benefits  expire  in  1989.  That  is  well  before 
I  retire. 

The  job  I  am  doing  now,  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  out 
and  go  to  night  classes  or  college,  but  I  was  a  volunteer  for  recruit- 
ing, so  I  am  not  complaining  in  that  respect,  but  just  point  out  the 
tact  1  cannot  do  it.  I  have  to  wait  for  another  job  assignment  so 
that  I  can  go  to  college. 

As  far  as  the  transferability.  I  also  talked  to  fellow  staff  NCO  s 
and  they  felt  they  would  stay  somewhat  longer  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  possibly  to  20,  if  they  felt  they  could  transfer  their  educa- 
tion benefits  to  their  dependents.  As  far  as  the  recruiting  business 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  sell  jobs  and  we  do  not  sell-I  am  speaking 
ot  the  Marine  Corps  technical  skills,  education  programs. 

Yes,  It  is  available  as  a  sales  tool.  When  a  your  y  ^an  or  young 
lady  walks  into  my  office  and  is  interested  in  jo..iing  the  Marine 
corps,  tirst  I  want  to  find  out  what  is  in  that  young  person's  heart 
and  It  the  person  is  going  to  carr>'  on  the  Marine  tradition. 

^  Or  ^ 
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If  that  person  is  interested  in  getting  an  education  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  yes,  he  can  do  it  and  we  need  a  better  education  program  for 
that  young  individual.       _  .         ^  r  u 

Sergeant  Caputo.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  most  of  us  hove,  the 
recruiters,  we  deal  mainly  with  the  17-  and  19-year-old  high  school 
senior  just  recently  graduated  from  high  school.  This  is  where  our 
main  efforts  are  applied  in  recruiting. 

To  be  competitive,  I  think  we  have  to  go  mto  the  schools  and  talk 
to  the  counselors,  work  with  the  counselors  and  the  counselors 
main  point  of  view  is  education.  What  can  they  offer  or  what  can 
you  offer  their  high  school  senior,  or  people  who  are  getting  ready 
to  graduate?  What  can  you  offer  them  along  with  the  other  things 
that  they  have  to  look  at  in  order  to  make  a  career  decision? 

Every  year  it  gedq  harder  because  we  are  facing  a  lot  of  competi- 
tion with  student  loan  money  available.  Industry  will  pay  /or 
people  to  take  college  courses  if  it  pertains  to  their  job  in  civilian 
industry  and  they  will  send  them  to  school  and  pay  for  their 
courses. 

A  lot  of  parents  I  talked  to  in  New  Hampshire  who  have  been  in 
the  military  for  one  hitch  and  retired,  many  of  them  have  gotten 
their  education  under  the  old  GI  bill  and  they  tell  me  many,  many 
times.  "I  would  not  hesitate  to  direct  my  son  or  daughter  toward 
the  military  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 

GI  bill  that  I  had."  ,  r  •     t  .u-  i  -r 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  facing.  I  think  if  we 
had  a  different  type  of  GI  bill,  one  that  they  did  not  contribute  to, 
it  would  give  us  a  little  bit  of  an  edge,  a  little  more  reason  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  them  and  show  them  where  their  future  could 
be  headed  if  they  are  interested  in  continuing  their  education. 

It  is  very,  very  important,  we  do  get  a  lot  of  inquiries,  and  I 
know  I  do  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  GI  bill. 

Sergeant  Towers.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  need  either  a  new  educa- 
tional program  or  we  do  need  to  extend  the  old  one.  In  career  coun- 
seling, many  of  us  counsel  second-term  or  people  on  second  enlist- 
ment and  career  people  approaching  their  separation  date.  ^ 

We  have  a  lot  of  ranks,  master  sergeants,  chiefs  and  seniors  who 
can  stay  on  for  longer  years  past  20.  The  problem  is  that  with  the 
cutoff  date  of  1989,  a  lot  of  them  are  getting  out.  An  example  is 
myself  I  have  retirement  at  20  years,  I  can  get  out  in  1987.  Howev- 
er, being  a  tech  sergeant,  I  can  go  to  23  years.  In  order  to  get  the  id- 
years'  education  I  need  from  the  GI  bill,  I  would  have  to  get  out  at 
20  years  to  get  it.  ,    a  •  t 

Therefore,  the  3  more  years  I  could  be  useful  to  the  Air  Force  1 
would  have  to  give  up  in  order  to  get  the  2  years  to  complete  my 
education.  I  feel  my  recruiters  should  have  access  to  the  high 
schools.  They  should  have  a  good  product  to  pass  on  to  the  uidivi- 
dal,  education  being  No.  1  in  the  high  school  itself. 

I  do  not  agree  that  a  bonus  should  be  paid  as  opposed  to  an  edu- 
cational benefit.  The  reason  for  this  is,  I  am  not  sajang  I  want  to 
turn  us  into  a  mercenary  force,  but  the  country  would  be  better  oft 
with  more  educated  people  than  walking  around  with  bonus  money 
in  their  pockets.  ,  ,  1.-^7 

Mr.  NiCHOUS.  The  reason  we  pay  bonuses,  the  reason  we  have  Ol 
bills,  is  to  recruit  people  and  to  retain  them.  That  sounds  a  little 
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harsh,  but  this  is  not  something  that  we  are  doing  for  the  service- 
man as  we  did  in  World  War  II;,  it  is  not  an  automatic  sort  of  thing 
that  was  available  to  anybody  who  served.  It  is  beamed  at  recruit- 
mg  and  retention. 

My  question  to  you  is  this.  I  have  talktKi  to  some  recruiters.  Here 
you  are  at  the  desk  and  the  door  opens  and  this  kid  comes  in.  He 
mav  be  a  high  school  dropout,  he  may  have  just  graduated  from 
nigh  school.  It  may  be  in  February  or  January  before  he  graduates 
m  May.  He  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  the  services.  He  may  be  a 
that  has  knocked  on  a  lot  of  doors  as  a  high  school  graduate 
u   »lf  .  ^^^^  ^  2et  a  job  and  now  he  has  heard  about 

the  Marines  needing  a  few  good  men,  so  he  knocks  on  your  door. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  some  of  these  type  individuals  are  much 
more  interested  in  what  is  up  front,  what  is  in  it  for  me,  what  is 
your  best  cash  offer,  than  they  are  in  something  that  is  way  out 
there  m  the  future,  like  the  GI  bill. 

I  have  been  told  that  by  some  recruiters  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  commeiit  on  it.  What  is  this  typical  young  man  who  walks  in 
interested  in?  Is  he  more  interested  in  that  upfront  money?  Is  that 
the  thmg  that  moves  him? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  wholehearted- 
ly. I  believe  that  people  are  very  much  interested  in  what  they  can 
get  now  as  opposed  to  what  is  down  the  road. 
^  On  the  Army  side,  we  do  have  a  problem  with  recuriting.  Speak- 
ing of  bonuses,  I  did  not  get  to  talk  about  bonuses  when  I  began 
talking,  but  in  addition  to  the  new  educational  program,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  bonuses  kept  as  a  way  of  trying  to  procure  the  upper 
mental  category  people  for  those  critical  skills  identified  by  the 
Army  as  being  hard  to  fill. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  fact  that  people  like  to  see  some- 
thing up  front  as  opposed  to  what  is  coming  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Sergeant,  I  am  going  to  put  you  on  the  spot.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  where  would  you  put  these 
reenhstment  bonuses  in  trying  to  sell  this  man?  You  have  a  quota 
and  somebody  looking  down  at  you  saying,  "You  make  it  this 
month. 

He  looks  like  a  good  man.  Where  would  you  put  the  GI  bill  vis-a- 
vis a  bonus  for  enlisting  in  the  infantry  or  artillery? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  quite  understand  your 
question.  Where  would  I  put  it? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Which  of  the  two  is  most  important? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  I  would  have  to  go  with  the  educational  pro- 
gram with  the  clause  that  would  transfer  the  benefits  to  depend- 
ents. I  am  due  to  retire  after  20  years  in  1989.  That  is  the  year  the 
education  bill  ends.  I  would  like  to  stay  beyond  20  years. 

Mr.  Nichols.  You  are  talking  about  what  you  would  like  to  do.  I 
am  taking  about  this  guy  who  comes  in  the  front  door.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery is  the  sponsor  of  this  bill.  He  likes  your  answer. 

Sergeant  Lawson.  My  answer  is,  I  woulyl  have  to  take  a  noncon- 
tributorv  education  program  over  bonuses  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Nichols.  As  for  enlisting  and  getting  that  man's  name  on 
the  line?  v 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Yes,  because  people  will  identify  with  that. 
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Mr.  HiLUS.  Would  you  consider  as  an  option  in  recruiting  either 
a  bonus  or  a  half  a  bonus  and  education,  one  or  the  other  but  not 
both? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mr.  Hillis,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  speak 
for  everyone  in  the  recniiting  command,  but  I  personally,  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  good  choice.  I  do  not  think  a  person  would 
buy  that.  I  think  that  people  want  to  know-a  lot  of  questions  are 
asked,  Mr.  Hillis— why  must  I  contribute  or  why  must  I  give  up 
something  when  something  has  been  passed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  family— a  father,  an  uncle— if  all  these  people 
had  a  choice  and  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school  and  use  the  GI  bill? 

Granted,  they  are  not  all  veterans  of  combat,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  era  who  did  not  serve  in  combat 
but  did  have  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the  GI  bill.  I  don't 
think  a  split  program  like  that  would  be  very  effective. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  I  am  making  it  as  an -option.  You  say,  "You  can 
either  have  an  enlistment  bonus  or  sign  up  for  an  education." 

Sergeant  Lawson.  As  I  stated  before,  and  a  couple  other  people 
statod  also,  something  in  the  hand  is  better  than  something  down 
the  road.  We  ask  the  question  all  the  time  in  the  recruiting  aspect 
of  it,  why  don't  we  have  a  program  that  is  noncontributory?  Why 
don't  we  try  to  change  the  educational  assistance  program  we  have 
now  and  try  to  bring  in  something  that  is  similar  to  the  GI  bill? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  have  those  of  you  who  have  done 
counseling,  along  with  recruiting,  respond.  Do  you  think  a  GI  bill 
would  help  more  with  recruiting  or  more  with  retention?  Or  is  it 
about  equall  beneficial  in  both  aspects? 

Sergeant  DePersig.  I  would  like  to  address  that  question.  I  think 
both  sides  would  benefit.  One,  it  would  be  a  selling  tool  for  the  re- 
cruiting service.  It  also  would  be  a  very  strong  and  a  very  effective 
retention  tool.  There  are  a  lot  of  .people  who  plan  on  making  the 
military  a  career  the  first  day  they  walk  in.  If  they  know  they  have 
something  they  can  paas  on  to  their  dependents,  then  they  will  do 
it  and  they  will  stay.  They  will  stay  beyond  20  years. 

There  are  a  lot  of  individuals  who  would  stay  30  years  if  they 
knew  they  could  have  something  they  could  hand  down  to  their 
children  is  the  benefit  of  an  education,  then  why  not  give  it  to 
them?  I  think  both  of  them  are  good  benefits. 

Chief  Trentham.  Mr.  Mitchell,  having  had  experience  in  both,  I 
wold  have  a  very  difficult  time  saying  one  would  benefit  more  than 
the  other.  I  really  think  that  both  recruiting  and  retention  would 
benefit  immensely. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  GI  bill  for  education  or  a  bonus,  either 
one  of  these,  is  in  itself  a  total  deciding  factor  in  an  individuals 
decision  to  either  enlist  or  reenlist,  but  they  certainly  are  very 
powerful  tools,  very  heavy  weighing  factors.  Having  been  in  both  of 
them,  I  have  used  both  of  them  extensively. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Let  me  ask  about  transferability.  You  know  the 
cost  to  include  transferability  in  the  program  increases  the  total 
package  by  somewhere  between  30  and  40  percent.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive option.  We  may  have  to  have  something  like  transferability  or 
people  would  get  out  to  use  it  or  lose  it  They  would  get  out  so  that 
they  could  take  advantage  of  it. 
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How  about  some  kind  of  paycheck  option  in  lieu  of  transferabi- 
lity/  Let  us  say  that  a  person  doesn't  want  to  have  a  family,  he 
wants  to  get  out  after  20  years,  he  doesn't  want  to  go  to  college.  He 
would  like  to  start  a  business.  Maybe  he  is  an  excellent  marksman, 
tie  wants  to  run  a  sportmg  goods  store. 

Should  he  be  able  to  take  a  hunk  of  the  money  that  it  would  cost 
the  Government  to  educate  "him  so  that  he  could  have  a  nest  egg 
for  that  business?  Does  the  paycheck  provision  make  any  sense? 
Would  It  be  attractnve  to  many  people  or  just  a  handful? 
^  Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Mitchell,  this  is  an  educational  opportunity  It 
IS  not  a  nest  e^.  I,  as  a  taxpayer,  would  not  like  hanging  over  my 
head  for  some  indeterminate  period  of  time  that  anybody  could  go 
put  and  grab  60  percent  of  the  soiled  educational  benefits.  As  a 
taxpayer,  I  feel  it  is  unfair. 

This  is  an  educational  opportunity.  It  is  not,  "Here  are  your 
bucks,  you  go  out  and  buy  your  Treasury  certificate  and  get  17  per- 
cent on  it.  ^ 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  How  about  the  people  you  deal  with  every  day^ 
Are  many  of  them  interested  in  paycheck  versus  education?  Or  is 
education  by  far  the  overriding  attraction? 

Chief  Adams.  Education  is  the  overriding  attraction,  sir.  Every- 
body wants  a  free  lunch.  You  would  not  find  anybody  who  would 
turn  It  down. 

Mr,  MrrcHELL.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chief  Adams.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  last  answer  be- 
cause cost  IS  a  m^or  factor  in  this  program.  We  are  coming  to  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  do  a  lot  of  things,  provide  a  600-ship 
Navy,  procure  F-18s.  You  can  point  to  system  after  system  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  Army,  and  Air  Force.  So  money  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant  here.  ^      ^  t- 

^  In  the  transferability  area,  would  it  be  available  to  those  who  are 
in  service  today  on  a  contribution  basis?  Not  like  the  VEAP  pro- 
gram, but  if  you  want  transferability,  you  do  contribute  something 
and  then  perhaps  the  government  will  put  in  $4  or  $5  for  each 
dollar  you  put  in--20  percent  contribution  by  the  service  person 
versus  80  percent  by  the  Government.  This  gets  away  from  the  idea 
that  you  are  giving  something  to  everyone,  but  you  are  making  it 
available  to  those  to  whom  it  is  a  big  incentive. 

What  would  be  your  idea  in  this  area?  Does  it  have  to  be  100- 
percent  funded,  or  could  it  be  more  selective  where  you  aim  at 
those  to  whom  it  makes  a  big  difference,  such  as  the  sergeant  next 
to  you  who  works  at  night,  to  have  that  money  available? 

Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Hillis,  I  feel  that  probably  all  of  us  with  chil- 
dren would  be  willing  to  contribute  a  small  portion  if  we  had  that 
oppojlunity.  However,  the  Department  of  Education  gives  grants  to 
people  who  have  never  been  in  the  service.  Educational  grants  are 
given  all  over  the  country.  We  know  that. 

Maybe  that  individual  never  served,  maybe  nobody  in  the  family 
ever  served.  Quite  frankly,  yes,  sir,  I  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
a  little  bit  for  the  transferability.  But  I  also  would  have  a  little 
heartburn  knowing  that  somebody  else  got  an  educational  grant  to 
go  to  college  and  did  not  have  to  contribute  anything. 
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Mr.  Hiujs.  That  is  a  very  good  answer.  Any  other  comments? 

Sergeant  DePersig.  One  thing  just  came  to  mind.  The  master 
chief  was  talking  about  people  getting  grants  and  &p  on.  The  stu- 
dent loan  program  has  been  in  effect  for  years.  Mr.  Mitchell  asked 
about  a  payback  and  Mr.  Hillis  was  also  referring  to  that  as  far  as 
paying  back. 

The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  what  about  the  people  who  got 
student  loans  and  still  owe  the  Government  mone^?  They  have 
never  paid  it  back  and  never  spent  time  in  the  service.  They  gave 
up  nothing.  They  received  a  benefit  and  did  not  have  to  give  up 
anything  to  get  it. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  contribute 
anything  other  than  spending  our  time  in  the  service  faithfully  and 
honorably,  laying  our  life  on  the  line  for  this  country,  being  moved 
every  2  or  3  years,  pulling  our  kids  out  of  school  in  midyear  and 
transferring  them  to  another  school. 

We  have  put  up  with  a  lot  of  hardships  and  these  people  have 
not.  They  have  sat  out  there,  they  have  gotten  their  education  and 
they  have  not  paid  anything  back.  In  my  opinion,  I  don't  think  it  is 
fair. 

Chief  Trentham.  Mr.  Hillis,  my  feeling  is,  dealing  with  sailors  as 
I  do,  the  mentality  of  them,  I  believe  they  would  be  resentful,  it 
might  be  a  negative  factor  if  they  had  to  contribute.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  beneficial  if  you  were  to  say,  you  can  transfer  75 
percent  to  your  dependents  rather  than  transferring  total  entitle- 
ment and  the  individual  paying  25  percent. 

In  other  words,  no  contribution  but  perhaps  a  reduced  amount 
would  avoid  some  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  It  is  sort 
of  a  psychological  thing,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Any  other  comments?  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Talking  about  what  the  gunnery  sergeant  mentioned,  we  were 
penciling  out  in  1983  the  educational  loans  and  grants  and  work 
studies  through  the  educational  department.  They  are  going  to  pay 
out  over  $5  billion  in  1983  even  after  the  cuts  we  have  implement- 
ed- , 

This  bill  we  are  talking  about  by  1994  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment only  $1.4  billion.  In  fact,  what  we  have  now,  with  these  civil- 
ian students,  we  have  a  GI  bill  and  no  obligation.  These  gentlemen 
see  the  problem.  Of  course,  they  are  out  there  working  against  it. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  you  have  always  said  that  the  chiefs  and  the 
NCO's  run  the  military.  I  feel  good  to  see  how  neat  these  noncom- 
missioned officers  are  here  today  and  how  well  they  have  handled 
themselves  before  this  committee.  It  gives  you  confidence  in  the 
military. 

I  agree  with  what  you  have  said  many  times.  I  do  not  really  have 
strong  feelings  on  it  but  believe  the  committee  ought  to  know  the 
background.  It  has  been  mentioned  over  and  over  that  by  1989 
when  the  time  of  the  GI  educational  bill  for  Vietnam  runs  out, 
there  is  strong  feeling  in  the  regular  military  that  that  should  be 
extended  so  that  we  can  actually  keep  our  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers and  others  in  the  service  and  give  them  a  chance  to  get  the 
benefits. 
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That  would  come  under  the  committee  that  I  chair,  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  The  problem  we  have  on  our  commit- 
tee IS  that  we  have  had  6  million  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  used 
the  GI  bill.  We  still  have  about  3  million  that  have  not.  So,  we  are 
talking  about  a  really  expensive  program  and  we  still  hear  from 
people  in  the  service  that  want  to  get  the  benefits  extended.  So,  we 
are  talking  about  a  lot  of  money. 

The  problem  that  will  confront  our  committee  is  that  the  veter- 
ans organizations  will  come  in  and  say,  ''OK,  you  extend  the  GI 
bill  and  you  are  going  to  take  some  moneys  away  from  the  hospi- 
tals, away  from  pension  and  compensation."  So,  it  kind  of  boils 
down  to  this. 

If  we  could  come  up  with  a  new  GI  bill,  like  H.R.  1400  it  would 
just  about  catch  all  of  the  military  who  are  talking  about  extend- 
ing after  1989.  V/e  would  catch  them  and  we  would  still  have  that 
transferability  in  our  new  bill  and  you  would  actually  be  better  off 
M  *3r  H.R.  1400  than  you  would  be  under  the  old  GI  educational 
. '  .\ 

I  just  make  that  point.  There  is  some  merit  to  following  this  bill 
through. 

You  all  work  with  high  school  counselors.  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Wincup  about  trying  to  get  high  school  counselors  out  of  the  pri- 
vate or  public  schools  to  testify.  Do  you  get  cooperation  from  them 
or  do  they  work  against  getting  kids  into  the  military?  I  see  you 
grinning. 

M-  Nichols  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  just  a  minute,  that  is  a 
question  I  had  on  my  agenda.  If  I  might  just  elaborate  on  the  ques- 
tion Are  you  finding  it  easier  to  get  into  high  schools  than  you  did 

^J^^P.^^^       y®^^  ^e^'  Will  you  comment  on  that? 

Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  43  percent  of  the  high  schools  give 
us  limited  access.  By  limited  access,  maybe  they  have  ono  career 
day  a  year  that  we  can  come  in  to  their  campus  and  talk  to  their 
students.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  cannot  get  on  the  campus. 

This  is  our  public  school  system.  Three  percent  do  not  ever  let  us 
on  campus,  ever.  That  is  our  public  school  system  where  we  are 
tpang  to  recruit.  Sometimes  States  will  pass  laws  or  acts  where 
they  allow  us,  if  they  let  a  college  recruiter  or  bank  or  county  sher- 
iff come  in  to  recruit,  they  have  to  let  us  do  it  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  individual  rapport  in  individual  schools. 

I  had  a  high  school  when  I  was  stationed  out  in  El  Centro  where 
the  counselo'  was  so  pro-Navy  and  personable,  that  when  I  was 
ki»-.*  01  teeung  down,  I  liked  to  visit  him  because  he  pumped  me 
up  He  was  cooperative.  I  had  a  hunch  he  was  an  Air  Force  vete» 
an  He  even  put  his  own  son  in  the  Air  Force.  That  was  No  1  in 
his  heart  and  I  appreciated  that. 

So,  it  is  all  spectrum.  It  is  very  conceiva.>le  spectrum  you  car 
imagine  It  is  up  to  you,  the  recruiter,  to  establish  some  kind  of 
working  rapport  with  the  counselor,  keeping  in  mind  the  counselo? 
IS  nothing  more  than,  auite  honestly,  a  conduit  to  get  me  to  hii?  stu- 
dents so  that  I  can  talk  to  them  and  explain  what  opportunities  I 
have  or  the  Air  Force  recruiters  or  the  Army. 

It  depends  on  whore  you  go  as  to  whether  you  have  problems,  if 
you  have  a  high  school  assigned  to  you  that  says  you  won't  come 
on  Campus  I  have  heard  there  is  a  high  school  in  Riverside,  Calif, 
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where  they  do  not  let  the  recruiters  come  on  campus  but  that  is  for 
your  physical  well-being-  It  is  a  rough  school,  fhey  ao  not  have 
anything  against  recniiters.  They  feel  it  would  be  a  lot  safer. 

I  thought  I  would  share  with  you  that  43  percent  of  our  schools 
do  not  even  give  us  directory  information  which  costs  us  more 
money  because  we  have  to  go  out  and  hit  the  ring  salesman  or  buy 
an  ad  in  the  annual  so  that  we  can  get  the  annual  and  get  the 
names  and  get  a  criss-croes  directory  to  get  the  phone  numbers  so 
that  we  can  call  Johnny  and  Judy  and  all  that. 

Each  school  is  different.  That  is  my  experience,  sir. 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  unfortunate 
experiences  in  high  schools.  I  agree  with  Master  Chief  Adams.  The 
fact  is,  we  are  trapped  in  trying  to  get  access  to  the  sch^ls.  We 
need  to  get  the  school  tests  and  Armed  Forces  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery.  We  need  to  get  information  which  is  not  against  the  Priva- 
cv  Act.  •  t. 

Everybody  wants  to  build  an  Army  but  nobody  wants  to  contrib- 
ute. It's  like  the  old  saying,  everybody  wants  to  go  to  heaven  but 
nobody  wants  to  die.  If  we  want  to  get  the  upper  mental  category 
people  we  want,  we  need  the  same  access  as  everybody  else  in  the 

school  system.  ,     .  .     .     ,  xi. 

A  lot  of  educators  would  not  be  sitting  in  the  seat  t^Jf/, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  service  in  the  military  and  the  GI  bill.  We 
do  not  have  access  to  the  high  schools.  We  are  looked  down  on  as 
something,  I  don't  know  what,  but  we  need  something  done  about 

Nobody  wants  to  contribute.  So,  we  have  to  use  all  the  resources 
we  have  available  to  obtain  a  list  and  use  just  a  constant  sales 
presentation  to  try  to  get  access  to  the  schools. 

Sergeant  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  basically  the  same  way  as 
the  other  recruiters  have  said  about  the  school  system.  I  am  a  re- 
cruiter in  northern  Prince  Georges  County.  I  cover  some  parts  of 
Montgomery  County.  Their  policies  are  that  the  only  time  we  are 
allowed  in  there  is  vhen  they  have  a  career  day  and  that  is  only 
once  a  year.  .     .     ,  , 

They  do  not  wa:.,  to  give  the  institutional  aspect  because  they 
feel  that  recruiters  ^re  going  to  be  bugging  kids  during  the  school 
year.  We  inform  t'uem  all  they  have  to  do  is  enter  a  date  on  the 
application  for  the  ASVAB  that  they  do  not  want  the  kids  called 
until  after  graduation,  which  is  fine  with  us. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  have  them  tested  to  point  out  the  qualified 
individuals  in  that  school  and  possibly  set  up  an  appointment  with 
them  at  a  later  date  to  discuss  their  opportunities  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  only  time  we  get  real  good  access  is  if  the  recruiter 
knows  someone  personally  in  the  school  and  he  gets  a  good  rapport 
with  that  individual,  then  we  get  good  access.  ,11. 

As  far  as  on  a  regular  day-to-day  basis  or  even  a  weekly  basis  or 
monthly  basis,  no,  sir,  we  do  not  have  good  access  to  the  schools. 

Sergeant  Caputo.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with  counselors,  one 
of  the  things  they  are  concerned  about  is  that  in  giving  the  armed 
services  test  a  student  puts  down  what  bis  plans  are  for  the  future, 
indicating  tae  military  or  whether  he  is  going  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation either  at  a  4-  or  a  2-year  school,  whether  he  plans  to  work  or 
whether  he  is  undecided, 
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I  have  been  pretty  fortunate  in  the  schools  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  counselors  have  been  very  receptive  in  most  cases.  What  they 
are  concerned  about  is  that  they  feel  a  lot  of  times  that  v/e  are 
after  the  collegebound  students  who  have  the  excellent  marks,  who 
have  the  money  to  go  to  college;  and  they  feel  we  are  going  to  at- 
tempt to  talk  these  young  people  out  of  going  to  school. 

All  we  ask  of  the  counselors  is  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  that  percentage  of  people  who  want  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion but  do  not  have  the  money  or  resources  to  go  to  college  or  who 
are  interested  in  technical  training  where  these  eductional  benefits 
would  help  them,  along  with  the  training  that  all  our  services 
could  provide  for  them.  » 

We  as  recruiters  and  counselors  have  to  get  together  and  lay  out 
both  our  options  where  we  are  coming  from,  because  they  arebok- 
ing  at  how  many  people  they  are  going  to  place  in  higher  education 
and  because  we  have  schools  that  are  private-tuition  schools  where 
parents  are  paying  money  for  their  sons  or  daughters  to  complete 
high  school,  and  if  they  are  paying  money  for  them  to  complete 
high  school  they  are  also  looking  for  them  to  go  on  to  college. 

A  lot  of  times  these  schools  have  dictated  to  the  counselors  that 
your  main  objective  is  to  send  people  on  to  higher  education  and 
not  into  the  military  service.  Again,  it  boils  down  to  going  in  with 
the  GI  bill,  a  new  GI  bill,  that  you  are  working  on.  If  we  can  have 
something  more  viable  to  offer  these  counselors  and  parents,  then 
we  have  a  better  opportunity  to  deal  with  them  on  ar  equal  basis. 

Mr,  Nichols  Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  have  to  recess  for  10 
minutes  to  answer  this  vote.  We  will  be  right  back. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Nichols.  Gentlemen,  let  us  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  I  believe  you  had  one  other  question? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Nichols.  Before  you  ask  that  question,  and  while  we  are  still 
on  the  same  topic,  I  am  disappointed,  disillusioned,  that  nobody  has 
said  It  IS  gettmg  any  easier  at  the  high  scl  ol  level.  I  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  further  we  get  away  from  the  Viet- 
nam image  we  have  a  better  image  of  the  military  per  se  by  the 
general  public  Yet  nobody  has  said  it  is  any  easier  out  there  as  far 
as  getting  into  these  high  schools.  Are  there  any  comments? 

Sergeant  Caputo,  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Speaking  for  my  area  that 
I  recruit  in,  the  amount  of  prestige  that 's  associated  with  the  mill- 
tary  has  gone  up.  I  agree  with  that. 

We  are  not  looked  down  upon,  as  we  were  maybe  5  or  8  or  10 
years  ago  The  reason  I  think  it  is  not  getting  any  easier  is  that  the 
numuer  of  high  school  seniors  that  we  have  to  work  with  every 
year  is  lowering  as  far  as  the  number  of  male  and  female  seniors. 

mvP^?^'"^  that  every  year  the  student  population  is  dropping. 

This  is  one  ot  the  things  that  does  not  make  it  any  easier.  I  think 
It  goes  along  with  the  other  point  of  the  student  loan  availability 
and  so  on.  All  these  facts  put  together  do  not  make  it  any  easier. 
Although  we  have  been  successful  currently,  I  think  v.'hat  we  have 
to  look  for  down  the  road,  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  combat  the 
negative  effecis  we  will  be  facing  within  the  next  few  years  as  far 
as  being  able  to  offer  a  GI  type  of  bill. 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  On  education  benefits,  we  have  the  VEAP 
program  which  is  being  extended  under  the  !aw;  it  will  be  carried 
on  for  another  year.  Then  we  have  the  three  test  programs  for  edu- 
cational  benefits. 

As  I  understand  it,  those  three  test  programs  expired  yesterday. 

My  question  to  you  is,  would  you  be  better  off  if  we  came  in  with 
a  noncontributory  GI  education  bill  and  just  had  one  bill  for  you  to 
work  with  out  there,  and  did  not  have  the  test?  And  have  any  of 
you  really  tried  the  test  programs  and  tried  to  implement  them? 

Sergeant  Towers,  we  will  start  off  with  you. 

Sergeant  Towers.  Mr.  Montgomery,  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
we  just  completed  the  educational  assistance  test  program.  There 
was  a  total  of  three  people  eligible.  Two  of  the  people  took  the  test 
program  and  another  person  was  scheduled  to  reenlist  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  date.  However,  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus 
was  increased  on  October  1.  Based  on  that  fact,  he  declined  and 
wanted  cash  in  hand.  ^  , 

The  VEAP  program— again  my  opinion,  and  this  is  based  on  the 
people  we  counsel  daily— is  a  disaster;  it  is  not  used  that  much,  and 
one  more  year's  extension  is  going  to  do  nothing  for  the  program. 

Chief  Trentham.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  only  have  one  individual  in 
my  squadron  of  17  ships  that  I  know  of  for  certain  who  reenlisted 
and  took  advantage  of  the  test  program.  It  was  a  very  small 
number  of  people  who  were  even  eligible.  He  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  it.  He  did  receive  an  SRB  in  addition  to  that.  He  gave  up  his 
old  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  to  participate  in  the  test  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  responsibility  in  squadron  10  is 
retention.  My  commodore  is  not  satisfied  with  my  efforts  until  I 
retain  every  qualified  individual.  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
that,  but  I  have  to  try.  , ,  ,  t 

In  regard  to  a  GI  bill,  this  may  sound  a  little  cold,  but  I  regard 
that  as  a  retention  tool.  I  am  not  concerned  about  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  reward  for  faithful  service  to  your  country  but  I  have  to  regard 
it  as  a  tool  for  retention. 

I  believe  a  bill  that  would  be  available  for  some  period  ot  time, 
perhapb  o  to  10  years,  to  an  individual  after  separation  would  help 
me  in  my  efforts  to  retain  people  at  the  lO-year  decision  point  and 
at  the  20-year  decision  point.  , 

VEAP  has  not  had  high  participation,  in  my  experience.  I  can 
only  recall  one  individual  again  who  fully  participated  in  VEAP, 
The  fact  that  they  have  to  contribute,  they  just  won't  do  it.  They 
just  don't  like  to  give  up  the  money.  „  ,  , 

Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Montgomery,  yes,  sir,  I  really  believe  we  only 
need  one.  That  test  program  that  we  participated  in  14  areas 
around  the  country,  you  had  one  area  that  was  giving  everything 
away— if  you  reenlist,  60  percent  reimbursement— and  they  were 
bordering  a  district  that  didn't  give  anything  away.  If  I  was  re- 
cruiting in  that  district  and  if  I  were  going  to  put  my  son  in,  I 
would  not  enlist  him  in  my  district;  I  would  send  him  next  door 
There  were  all  kinds  of  things  going  on.  We  only  had  2  weeks 
notice.  It  took  6  months  to  get  the  word  to  everybody.  It  was  a 


mess. 

I  respectfully  submit  we  only  need  one.  We  don't  need  four  or 
five  different  ones  scattered  throughout. 
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Sergeant  Hogue.  Mr.  Montgomery,  on  the  test  program,  as  large 
^  iT^  S^^^  ^®  reenlist  approximately  250  to  300  people  a 
nionth.  When  the  test  program  was  going  on,  I  believe  we  had 
three  to  four  people  reenlist  for  this  program.  To  me,  this  was  a 
\ery  low  number. 

The  biggest  thing  in  it  was  that  the  people  did  not  want  to  con- 
tribute to  the  program.  That  is  the  reason  I  believe.  In  the  reten- 
tion end  of  It  we  need  the  GI  bill;  we  need  it  with  the  transferabil- 
ity, but  we  also  need  it  to  where  it  will  keep  that  guy  past  the  10- 
year  mark.  That  is  as  I  have  said,  the  critical  cutoff  because  once 
we  get  him  past  10  years,  most  of  the  time  he  will  stay  beyond 
that. 

As  far  as  the  test  program,  no,  I  don't  believe  it  did  work. 

Sergeant  DePersig.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
comments  in  regard  to  the  test  program.  In  one  given  month  we 
had  a  total  of  1,573  reen  list  men  ts,  and  with  the  implementation  of 
the  test  program  we  did  not  have  one  man  in  the  Marine  Corps 
reenlist  or  participate  in  the  test  program. 

Mr.  Nichols.  In  the  entire  corps? 

Sergeant  DePersig.  In  the  entire  corps,  not  one. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wincup. 
Mr.  Wincup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  educational  assistance 
program  is  bemg  considered  is  recruiting  difficulties.  They  don't 
exist  this  year.  In  fact,  in  1981,  according  to  statistics,  no  service 
has  any  recruiting  difficulties.  The  Army  is  up  from  50  percent 
high  school  graduates  to  over  70  percent.  Category  IV  was  50  per- 
cent last  year,  30  percent  this  year.  All  the  other  services  have 
done  very  well. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  happened?  Last  year  was  not  great  but  this 
year  IS  a  banner  year.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  has  happened 
out  there  that  has  made  things  better? 

Chief  Adams.  For  the  Navy,  you  gave  us  enough  recruiters  to 
write  enough  cantracts  to  make  goal.  Also,  I  tell  you  on  the  surface 
the  Navy  is  doing  well,  but  we  are  in  the  worst  position  of  all  the 
services  because  we  ate  into  our  delayed  enlistment  pool  this  year. 
We  didn  t  build  it;  we  reduced  it. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  40-percent  pool  and  they  can  fluctuate  with 
changing  goals  and  all  that.  We  are  down  to  less  than  25  percent 
and  we  ate  into  it. 

.u^'ot" Jn®  ["^"'^  everything  is  not  rosy  on  the  horizon.  I  think 
this  Ui  bill  that  you  are  proposing  is  very  important  for  it  to  hit 
the  streets  now,  because  in  1985  when  the  male  population  really 
^akes  a  slump,  you  know,  you  have  to  start  marketing  it  now,  so 
that  evervbody  becomes  aware  of  it  throughout  the  country. 

We  look  like  we  are  doing  well  now.  We  are.  We  did  make  goal, 
and  that  is  because  you  manned  us  with  recruiters  that  we  needed 
to  make  goal,  but  we  ate  into  our  delaved  enlistment  pool. 

The  Navy  is  probably  doing  worse  than  any  of  the  other  sei-vices. 

Sergeant  Taylor.  Mr.  Wincup,  as  far  as  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
Marine  Corps  had  a  big  push  to  put  a  lot  of  recruiters  on  the  street 
because  they  knew  the  QMA  [qualified  military  available]  was  slip- 
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ping  every  year.  So  they  figured  if  you  put  more  recruiters  on  the 
street  we  could  beat  the  bush  better  and  dig  out  these  qualified 

'^^vi^en  we  are  told  we  will  make  mission,  we  are  going  to  make 
mission,  that  is  why  it  got  done,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  I  assume  you  are  told  that  every  year?  . 

Sergeant  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  the  cream  of  the  crop  out 
here  on  independent  duty.  The  Marine  Corps  has  trained  a  very 

?rofessional  and  elite  staff  in  the  corps  and  put  them  on  recruiting, 
ou  really  have  to  go  through  a  tight  screening  process  to  become 
a  Marine  recruiter.!  am  not  blowing  mv  own  bugle  but  the  cream 
of  the  crop  is  on  recruiting  duty.  The  Marine  staff  and  drill  ranks 
are  hurting  back  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  because  of  that. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Do  I  hear  you  say  that  it  is  recruiters  and  not  pay, 
not  the  changing  perception  of  the  country,  that  has  helped  re- 
cruiting, but  the  number  of  recruiters  on  the  street? 

Sergeant  Taylor.  That  is  my  opinion,  sir.  Also  the  attitude  of  the 
younger  generation  nowadays.  I  can  see  a  bit  of  a  turnaround  in  it. 

The  only  problem  that  we  have  is  the  quality  of  education  that 
they  are  getting.  The  kids  graduating  out  of  high  school  today  are 
having  a  lot  of  problems  passing  the  ASVAB  test.  When  the  new 
ASVAB  test  came  out  October  llast  year  and  we  were  cut  off  from 
category  iVs,  that  was  a  big  factor  on  making  mission. 

Another  thing,  if  a  young  man  or  young  lady  walks  in  my  office 
and  says,  "I  am  a  high  school  graduate,  I  have  2  years  of  communi- 
ty college,"  my  next  question  is,  "Well,  can  you  read?"  They  can  t 
even  pass  the  screening  test,  sir,  and  that  is  a  very  high  percent- 
age, and  these  are  people  with  2  years  of  college. 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Right  now,  as  of  the  1st  of  October,  with  the 
victory  we  had  in  fiscal  1981,  the  district  I  am  currently  assigned 
to  is  enjoying  a  winning  year  for  the  first  time  since  1969. 1  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  recruiters,  I  don't  think  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  change  in  the  people's  attitude  or  the  economy;  it  is  that 
we  have  more  recruiters  out  who  use  the  Department  of  the  Army 
selection  to  get  a  lot  of  people  to  join  the  volunteers  already  in  the 
field.  Our  strength  is  up;  our  training  is  up;  we  have  more  training 
probably  than  any  other  organization.  We  are  geared  to  sales  tech- 
niques. We  know  we  have  to  get  out  there  and  sell  the  Army  to  get 
more  people.  ,   .  t 

In  order.-  to  do  that,  we  have  to  have  more  people  in  the  recruit- 
ing force.  I  attribute  the  success  of  the  Army's  recruiting  to  the 
number  of  recruiters  we  have  and  the  well-trained  people  getting 
out  and  teliing  the  story  to  more  people. 

Mr.  WiNCCJP.  If  there  were  x  million  dollars  avfulable  to  try  to 
help  recruiting;  are  you  suggesting  we  should  provide  more  recrui^ 
ers  and  an  educational  program,  or  bonuses? 
Sergeant  Lawson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  advocating  that  at  all. 
M*-.  WiNCUP.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  kind  of  blows  it 
with  us,  because  we  Congressmen  like  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
and  say  all  these  good  things  that  have  come  our  way  the  last  year 
as  far  as  everybody  making  their  quotas  have  really  come  about  be- 
cause we  increased  the  quarters  allowance,  we  increased  the  pay  by 
11.7  percent  last  year,  and  we  increased  flight  pay. 
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The  testimony  I  am  hearing  is,  "Well,  we  really  reached  these 
goals  simply  because  we  had  more  people  out  there  on  the  streets 
knocking  on  more  doors/' 

Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  sir,  recruiters  have  the 
biggest  impact.  This  year  in  the  Navy  we  put  in  12,000  prior-serv- 
ice veterans  and  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  bad  package;  it  is  sea  pay,  sub  pay,  the  pay 
raise  last  year  which  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  retention. 
The  career  counselor  is  trying  to  save  all  he  can.  If  they  get  away 
from  him,  I  want  him  to  give  me  their  name  and  address  so  I  can 
still  put  them  back  in  the  Navy. 

It  has  had  a  significant  impact  and  we  probably  sold  you  short  by 
not  addressing  that.  It  has  had  a  big  impact;  and  the  patriotism  in 
the  country  has  helped  to  make  it  easier. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  that  a  little  bit.  We  are  in  a 
hassle  with  the  Senate  at  this  moment  on  the  pay  bill.  As  you 
know»  this  committee  and  the  House  recommended  14.3  percent 
across  the  board.  The  Senate  in  their  wisdom  has  elected  to  target 
it  from  7  percent  for  an  E-1  on  up  to  22  percent  for  an  E-9. 

One  argument  that  we  are  running  into,  a  strong  argument  that 
they  are  making,  is  that,  as  Mr.  Wincup  has  said,  we  don't  have 
any  problems.  The  bluesuits  are  turning  people  away.  The  people 
came  in  yesterday  and  said  category  IV's?  No  way;  they  weren't 
taking  any  category  IV's.  They  say  there  is  no  problem  now. 

CBO  has  stated  that  there  will  be  no  problem  in  the  immediate 
future,  talking  about  the  next  5  years.  That  is  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  If  that  is  true,  yet  you  all  come  here  before  us  and 
say  we  need  the  GI  bill. 

How  can  I  sell  that  to  my  counterparts  over  there?  What  is  your 
argument  for  saying  that  we  have  to  have  a  GI  bill  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  doing  well  and  everybody  is  expected  to  do  well  in 
the  next  5  years? 

Sergeant  Lawson  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  before,  our  strength 
is  up  in  the  recruiting  force,  but  we  are  not  without  our  problems. 
Personally,  I  don't  think  that  we  need  the  number  of  recruiters  we 
have  because  we  are  selecting  people  through  the  Department  of 
the  Arm> .  They  are  coming  out  and  filing  bankruptcy  because  they 
cannot  cut  it  out  there.  Expenses  are  too  high.  So  we  are  not  with- 
out our  problems. 

Good  soldiers  belie\e  in  one  thing:  You  give  me  a  job  to  do  and  I 
will  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Our  strength  is  up.  We  are 
making  numbers  but  we  are  not  without  our  personal  hardships. 

Yes,  I  have  to  say,  again,  we  do  need  to  bring  in  a  new  education 
program  that  is  not  contributory.  Perhaps  that  will  decrease  the 
number  of  recruiters  we  need.  We  can  get  the  number  of  recruits 
we  need  and  not  through  DA  selection,  so  there  is  less  hardship  in 
the  recruiting  force. 

Sergeant  Caputo.  As  far  as  recruiting  goes,  the  Air  Force  is  look- 
ing, from  my  understanding,  to  increase  its  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates,  diploma  graduates,  up  to  93,  95  percent  in  the 
foreseable  future.  The  GI  bill  is  going  to  enable  the  Air  Force, 
hopefully  to  meet  these  goals  of  this  high  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates. 
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The  qualification  test  scores  in  the  different  mental  categories, 
the  high  school  graduates  will  meet  for  us,  I  think  we  h^ve  looked 
at  some  of  the  people  who  have  come  in  the  Air  Force  ^hoare  not 
high  school  graduates.  We  are  looking  at  attrition  rates.  They  are 
not  making  it  through  basic  training  or  through  technical  schools, 
and  in  the  long  run  we  have  lost  money  that  way. 

Again,  I  don't  know  what  is  the  future  outlook,  how  evep^body 
else  is  looking  at  the  5-year  rosy  outlook  you  have  predicted.  Was  it 
CBO  who  said  

Mr.  Nichols.  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Sergeant  Caputo.  Even  though  these  predictions  are  out  there, 
the  way  we  have  been  recruiting  now,  I  think  it  goes  back  to  the 
GI  bill  and  the  recruiter  incentives  that  we  have  received  out  in 
the  field  that  have  made  production  a  lot  easier  for  us. 

I  think  recruiters  had  more  of  an  incentive  to  work  long  hours 
and  say,  "Maybe  I  am  getting  a  little  bit  of  reward  for  my  long 
hours.  Everything  has  helped  us.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  have  been  successful. 

Looking  down  the  road,  looking  at  the  student  population  figures 
and  things  we  have  to  compete  with,  I  think  the  GI  bill  will  be  the 
most  important. 

Chief  Adams.  One  thing  about  why  we  should  have  a  Orl  bill:  We 
wpjit  quality  people  in  our  Armed  Forces— quality  individuals.  In 
the  Navy  we  recruit  very  heavily  for  the  6-year  programs— fantas- 
tic training.  Anybody  who  is  in  those  programs— and  I  think  we 
are  bringing  in  about  13,000  or  14,000  a  year— those  people  c^  go 
to  any  college  in  this  country  and  do  very  well,  and  most  of  the 
time  they  choose  not  to  because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

We  in  the  military  can  provide  a  vehicle  where  we  can  provide 
vocational  training  and  allow  them  to  meet  their  future  desire  to 
continue  their  education.  I  think  that  is  what  a  GI  bill  does  for  us. 
Let  us  build  quality  Armed  Forces.  That  is  why  we  need  a  GI  bill 

Mr.  NiCHow.  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mrs.  Byron.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  Let  me  touch  on  a 
couple  of  thinp.  ,       i  t 

I  think  you  must  have  been  doing  something  right,  because  1 
know  our  office  for  the  first  time  has  been  inundated  with  people 
calling  who  said  they  have  gone  down  to  the  recruiting  office,  they 
have  signed  up,  **Why  has  it  taken  them  so  long  to  call?'' 

I  think  we  have  a  backlog,  which  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
been  able  to  see  that,  and  I  think  that  is  good.  So  it  shows  that  you 
are  getting  the  volume  through  the  recruiting  office;  you  have 
people  who  are  concerned  enough  about  wanting  to  serve  that  they 
take  the  time  to  find  out  what  is  taking  so  long  on  the  paperwork, 
why  do  they  have  to  wait  6  months,  8  months,  to  get  in.  They  have 
a  job  and  they  want  to  quit  this  job  and  get  on  with  their  career. 

So,  I  think  that  is  a  good,  positive  thrust. 

Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  see  among  the  four  different  services  a 
difference  in  the  emphasis  on  educational  benefits,  or  would  you 
say  across  the  board  all  four  services  have  about  the  same  percent- 
age of  interest  in  educational  benefits?  Is  one  service  more  con- 
cerned or  are  the  educational  benefits  more  important  to  one  serv- 
ice than  the  other? 
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Chief  Adams.  Mrs.  Byron,  we  all  compete  against  one  another  to 
try  and  explain  to  the  applicant  why  our  particular  in-service  edu- 
cational programs  are  better  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  personal 
opinion  I  think  the  Air  Force  whipped  us  all  when  they  came  out 
with  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force."  We  all  have  the  same 
program,  but  everybody  in  this  countir  knows  what  Community 
College  meajis.  I  think  that  was  a  smooth  PR  move. 

We  all  do  compete  against  one  another.  We  all  have  similar  in- 
service  programs.  We  take  civilian  education,  military  education, 
put  you  m  touch  with  a  junior  college  counselor,  see  thatyoii  re- 
ceive credits  for  your  training,  and  we  encourage  people  to  partici- 
pate m  in-service  education. 

In  the  Navy  we  actually  put  a  professor  on  large  ships;  we  send 
them  to  sea  and  we  have  college  classes  at  sea. 

Mrs.  Byron.  We  just  heard  testimony  that  the  Air  Force  is  going 
for  84  percent  high  school  graduates. 

Sergeant  Caputo.  I  believe  it  is  93,  94  percent. 

Mrs.  Byron.  The  Army's  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  is  a 
littie  lower. 

Do  you  find  that  after  you  have  had  somebody  in  the  service  on 
their  first  tour  of  duty  that  the  educational  benefits  become  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  their  service,  percentage-wise,  larger  than  any  of 
the  other  services? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Especially  on  that  first  tour,  we  talk  about 
education.  When  we  are  interviewing  the  applicant  prior  to  joining 
the  Army,  we  stress  how  important  education  is  in  the  society  we 
live  m  today.  We  like  to  think  everybody  should  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  further  his  education  beyond  high  school  or  beyond 
whatever  level  he  left  school.  Especially  in  the  first  term  I  think  it 
is  very  critical. 

Mrs.  Bryon.  Are  you  finding  that  the  people  who  do  not  have  the 
high  school  education  when  they  go  in,  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  see  the  shortfalls  in  not  having  the  education,  are  then 
much  more  receptive  to  the  educational  benefits? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  I  have  to  agree  with  that.  I  think  the  Army 
makes  a  mistake  when  they  look  at  a  non-high-school  graduate  ap- 
plicant not  knowing  why  that  person  left  school.  It  could  be  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

Mrs.  Byron.  There  are  a  lost  of  factors  that  enter  into  the  deci- 
sion to  drop  out  from  school? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Right.  You  can  take  a  person  who  because  of 
financial  difficulties  only  had  a  chance  to  finish  9th  grade  or  you 
can  take  a  person  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  mental  cate^ 
gory  IV  referred  to  us,  which  is  the  lowest  category  eligible  for  en- 
listment. We  have  people  who  drop  out  of  high  school— non-high- 
school  upper  mentality  category  scores— but  they  are  not  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  join  the  service. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Does  the  Marine  Corps  have  any  views  on  that  issue 
m  comparison  to  the  other  services?  We  would  appreciate  your 
input  on  usage  of  the  educational  benefits. 

Sergeant  Taylor.  As  far  as  the  Marine  Corps,  a  non-high-school 
graduate  must  get  his  GED  or  high  school  diploma  before  he  is  eli- 
gible to  reenlist  in  the  Marine  Corps.  If  he  does  not  get  it,  he  is  put 
out 
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Mrs.  Bykon.  Do  you  find  more  of  them  going  into  the  junior  col- 
lie program  or  basic  coU^e  program? 

Sergeant  Taylor.  Are  you  referring  to  high  school  graduates? 

Mrs.  Byron.  Once  they  receive  their  high  school  equivalency,  are 
you  finding  that,  as  they  go  on  in  their  career,  they  are  utilizing 
the  education  benefits? 

Sergeant  Taylor.  Yes,  ma'am,  definitely. 

Mrs.  Byron.  You  were  talking  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  into 
high  schools  as  recruiters.  I  am  sure  this  has  probably  been  tried, 
but  do  you  have  much  support  from  those  individuals  whom  you 
recruited,  say,  last  year,  when  they  are  home  on  Jeaye,  going  back 
into  the  school,  talking  to  the  people  who  were  juniors  when  they 
were  seniors?  Is  that  a  good  recruiting  tool? 

Sergeant  Caputo.  Yes,  ma'am.  I  believe  in  all  the  services;  we 
have  what  we  call  our  hometown  recruiter  program.  They  just 
differ  in  details.  It  is  a  big  help.  One  thing  we  explain  to  the  coun- 
selors and  we  put  in  news  releases  in  the  newspapers  is  that  we 
feel  that  probably  a  young  person  just  coming  out  of  basic  training 
or  technical  school  who  only  has  been  in  one  of  the  services  5  or  6 
months— he  has  just  gone  through  an  experience  that  he  can  relate 
to  these  people.  They  are  more  apt  to  listen  to  somebody  of  their 
own  peerage,  their  own  age  group,  whom  they  know,  whom  they 
either  played  basketball  with  or  who  has  been  in  the  same  club. 

It  is  a  good  program  for  us.  It  helps  us  break  the  ice  in  the 
school,  because  they  know  our  job  is  to  procure  people  for  our 
branch  of  the  service.  It  is  a  good  program.  It  helps. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Did  you  have  something  you  wanted  to  add  on  that? 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mrs.  Byron,  you  said  basically  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  We  have  a  hometown  aid  program.  We  try  to  utilize 
people  who  come  back,  who  graduated  the  previous  year,  because 
they  can  talk  about  their  first-hand  experience,  what  the  Army  is 
like.  If  we  utilize  them  properly,  they  are  a  great  asset. 

Chief  Trentham.  If  I  may  for  a  moment  address  the  interest  in 
education  once  they  are  in  the  service,  my  experience  as  a  career 
counselor  and  also  educational  services  contact,  is  that  they  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  interest  in  advancing  their  education.  We 
do  in  the  Navy  everything  we  can  to  provide  an  opportunity;  how- 
ever, most  frequentiv  there  is  not  enough  time  for  an  individual  to 
take  advantage  of  educational  benefits  in  service. 

Sergeant  Towers.  Mrs.  Byron,  as  a  career  adviser,  once  the  re- 
cruiter gets  the  people  onboard,  it  is  our  job  to  at  least  try  to  keep 
them  onboard.  We  need  something— a  good  viable  product—in 
order  to  do  that.  So,  if  we  don't  have  a  good  educational  program, 
which  a  lot  of  my  first,  second  and  career  people  want,  all  we  are 
going  to  do  is  turn  around  4  years  later  and  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  process  of  retraining,  with  the  extra  cost 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  touch  on 
this  subject.  For  the  branches  that  are  represented  here  today,  do 
you  also  do  the  Reserve  recruiting  for  your  branches  of  services? 

Chief  Adams.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  can't  speak  for  the  other  serv- 
ices. In  the  Navy,  we  recruit  for  non-prior-service  entry  into  the 
Reserve.  After  they  have  done  their  Active  duty  there  are  Reserve 
recruiters  who  recruit  for  Selected  Reserves  as  a  weekend  driller. 
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If  we  come  in  contact  with  them,  we  want  to  put  them  back  in 
the  Navy  on  Active  duty.  The  Reserves  have  their  ovm  side  of  the 
house  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  know  in  the  National  Guard  they  have  their 
own  recruiters,  both  the  Air  Guard  and  the  Army  Guard.  What  I 
am  getting  around  to  is  that  we  have  introduced  another  bill,  H.R. 
3997,  that  covers  educational  benefits  for  reservists.  Are  you  famil- 
iar with  that? 

Sergeant  Caputo.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  We  have  our  own  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  recruiters.  Basically,  all  we  do  is  a  referral 
type  of  service  to  the  Reserve  or  Guard  after  we  have  the  person 
take  the  initial  test,  and  their  ovm  recruiters  take  over  there,  sir. 

Sergeant  Lawson.  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  the  Army  in  1978  we 
merged  as  one  recruiting  command  over  regular  Army  and  Re- 
serve. In  the  recruiting  stations  in  the  field  we  currently  have  Re- 
serve recruiters  who  work  hand  in  hand  and  do  basically  the  same 
thing. 

We  do  a  referral  system  a  lot.  As  far  as  mission  assignment,  the 
mission  is  assigned  Regular  Army  and  Reserve,  so  we  do  recruiting 
in  both. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  know,  in  effect,  the  way  we  have  drawn 
up  the  educational  benefits  for  the  reservists;  it  is  almost  an  old  GI 
education  bill,  in  that  we  have  $1,000  for  fees,  books,  and  tuition, 
$1,000  and  in  anv  12-month  period  up  to  a  maximum  of  $4,000. 

It  used  to  be  $2,000.  This  committee  changed  it  and  it  is  in  the 
law  now.  The  witnesses  we  had  yesterday  from  the  difi^erent  serv- 
ices said  that  has  increased  the  educational  benefits  in  the  Reserve 
as  much  as  130  percent,  or  so  General  Ber^ian  from  the  Army 
told  us. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  amend  this  H.R.  1400  to  change  from  $4,000 
but  require  you  to  sign  up  for  6  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve— that 
is  the  way  it  is  drawn  up  now.  Selected  Reserve  -the  benefit  would 
be  $140  a  month  tc  a  maximum  of  36  months.  You  would  have  to 
sign  up  for  6  years,  but  it  would  average  .out  about  $1,000  more 
than  under  the  $4,000  reserve  education  benefit  that  we  now  have. 

Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  that?  Are  you  working  and  trying 
to  get  reservists  into  the  Reserve— because  that  is  where  we  have  a 
lot  of  our  recruiting  problems— especially  in  the  Army? 

Sergeant  Towkrs.  Mr.  Montgomery,  as  career  advisers,  again,  we 
have  a  dual  purpose  in  the  Air  Force.  Our  main  function  is  to  try 
to  keep  them  onboard,  active.  Once  we  have  made  a  determination 
that  an  individual  does  not  want  to  stay  on  active  duty,  then  we 
try  to  get  him  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  or  another  component. 

If  the  Air  Force  base  has  a  National  Guard  recruiter.  National 
Guard  or  Reserve,  we  refer  him  to  them  for  counseling.  If  not,  the 
career  adviser  of  that  particular  base  will  act  as  a  Reserve  recruit- 
er for  the  National  Guard.  Again,  an  education  program  would  be 
a  good  selling  tool  for  that  also. 

Chief  Adams.  Part  of  our  goal  is  to  recruit  for  the  Reserves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  one  program  which  is  just  boot  camp  and 
school,  and  then  it  is  drilling  reservists.  It  is  all  active  duty  for 
training  None  of  it  is  active-duty  time.  I  would  feel  it  would  help 
at  some  reduced  rate  to  be  able  to  ofTer  some  kind  of  GI  bill  to  the 
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Selected  Reserve.  I  am  sure  that  Array  would  back  that  at  some 
reduced  rate. 

I  would  not  have  any  idea  what  the  correct  figures  would  be,  sir, 
but  I  think  it  would  help  us. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Are  any  of  you  using  for  recruiting  or  for  re- 
tention the  educational  benefits  that  we  have  in  place  for  Reserves 
now?  Do  you  work  much  in  that  area? 

Sergeant  Taylor.  The  Marine  Corps  recruits  for  the  Reserve,  Se- 
lected Marine  CJorps  Reserve.  Normally  when  a  kid  comes  in  he 
wants  to  go  in  the  Reserve;  he  is  already  in  college;  therefore,  he  is 
financially  stable  in  paying  his  tuition.  Normally  he  just  wants  to 
serve  his  country  with  America's  finest  and  fulfill  his  military  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  getting  my  point 
across  or  not.  I  know  that  the  Air  Guard  and  the  Army  Guard 
were  very  interested  in  improving  the  educational  benefits.  It 
would  not  be  in  competition  with  the  regulars.  We  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  don't  have  any  competition.  It  does  require  6  years  that 
they  have  to  sign  up  for  and  they  have  to  complete  the  6  years.  If 
they  don't,  then  we  have  to  try  to  get  them  to  pay  it  back. 

I  don't  know  that  we  have  gotten  them'  to  pay  back  anything. 

Sergeant  Hogue.  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  believe  that  we  need  the  GI 
bill  also  for  the  Reserves.  I  am  in  the  retention  part  of  the  program 
now.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  any  transferability  in  the 
Reserve.  I  believe  that  would  hurt  us  in  keeping  people  on  active 
duty. 

We  also  need  the  bill  for  the  Reserves  because  we  have  to  keep 
our  Reserve  force  up.  If  there  is  any  way  they  could  stay  away 
from  the  transferability  

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  an  excellent  point.  This  amendment  is 
not  in  the  bill  yet,  that  is  probably  why  you  are  not  familiar  with 
it,  because  the  Veterans*  Affairs  Committee  reported  out  a  bill 
where  the  Veterans  Administration  would  administer  the  GI  edu- 
cation program. 

When  you  get  into  Reserves,  then  you  have  to  amend  another 
section  of  the  law  that  comes  under  this  committee;  therefore,  I 
will  offer  the  Reserve  amendment  at  the  proper  time  when  we  are 
marking  up  the  bill.  The  amendment  does  not  give  the  transferabil 
ity  to  the  reservists.  Under  the  amendment  I  will  offer,  they  would 
have  to  come  on  Active  duty.  My  amendment  does  include  ofTicers, 
where  now  it  is  only  enlisted  personnel  under  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram. 

Of  course,  this  bill  does  include  officers,  the  GI  education  bill,  for 
regulars  and  reservists.  I  think  eventually  the  Congress  and  the 
Defense  Department  are  going  to  move  more  toward  reservists  and 
bring  them  in  more  as  part  of  the  service  structure  and  combat 
support  forces. 

1  just  make  that  point  to  you,  because  you  are  the  core  of  the 
military.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Con 
gress  are  moving  .-nore  toward  bringing  reservists  in,  giving  them 
equipment,  and  making  them  capable  of  doing  their  jobs  That  is 
why  we  are  including  them  in  this  educational  incentive. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Any  more  questions? 
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Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  us  some  excel- 
lent testimony.  We  certainly  appreciate  it.  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
entire  Armed  Services  Committee  in  saying  we  are  grateful  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  us  in  the  recruiting  field.  We  could  not  op- 
erate without  you. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  time  and  effort  that  you  give, 
particulary  in  light  of  some  of  these  things  that  just  make  my 
blood  boil,  such  as  when  you  are  not  allowed  on  campus.  It  is 
almost  like  a  postman  trying  to  deliver  mail  and  the  dog  is  out 
there  biting  the  seat  out  of  his  britches. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  at  10  o'clock  next 
\Vednesday.  At  that  time  we  are  going  to  hear  from  some  local 
high  school  counselors. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adljoumed. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  October  7,  1981.] 
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House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Military  Personnel  and  C!ompensation  SuBCOMMirrEE, 

Washington,  D,C„  Wednesday,  October  7, 198L 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2212,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  G.  V.  Montgomery  presiding. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Good  morning.  We  would  like  to  thank  our 
witnesses  for  being  here  this  morning.  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
taking  the  time.  Have  any  of  you  testified  before?  TTiis  is  your  first 
time? 

Well,  you'll  find  out  it's  rather  unusual  up  here.  Now  we  have  a 
vote,^  so  therefore  I'm  going  to  have  to  recess  this  subcommittee 
hearing  and  go  make  this  vote  and  we'll  continue  the  hearing  in 
about  10  minutes,  but  we  appreciate  very  much  you  being  here  this* 
morning. 

And  it's  very  important  that  we  hear  from  you,  get  your  feelings, 
because  high  school  counselors  are  the  ones  out  there  working  with 
these  students  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  committee.  So  the 
committee  will  stand  in  recess  and  we'll  move  right  out  in  about  10 
minutes.  Thank  you. 

[At  this  point,  there  was  a  brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  will  have  some  other  members  that  will 
be  here  m  just  a  few  minutes.  This  is  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  Subcommittee  and  I  have  the  same  name  as  one  of 
the  counselors.  I'm  Congressman  Montgomery  and  I'm  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  the  chairman.  He's  from  Alabama.  He  will  be  here 
m  about  30  minutes. 

We  will  continue  our  hearings  on  a  new  educational  assistance 
program  for  the  military. 

Today  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  your  group  of 
high  school  guidance  counselors  from  local  jurisdictions  in  the 
Washington  area  on  the  perception  of  the  impact  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

I'd  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for  being  here  this  morning  and  al- 
lowing us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

You  know,  we  are  reasonable  people  and  we  oppose  armed  con- 
flict. But,  the  world  is  almost  running  out  of  control  now  and  we 
certainly  have  our  problems  and  we  can't  push  the  military  in  the 
sand  or  hide  from  having  an  effective  military  force  in  defense  of 
this  country. 

And  so  in  order  to  maintain  the  force,  we  have  to,  under  the  vol- 
unteer environment,  attract  qualified  individuals  to  operate  the  so- 
phisticated military  equipment  that  we  have. 

If  sufRcient  numbers  of  qualified  individuals  cannot  be  attracted 
to  military  service,  a  return  to  an  involuntary  approach  will  be 
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necessary.  We  won  t  have  any  choice  if  we  can't  get  qualified 
people  into  the  Volunteer  Forces;  we'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  draft. 

Now,  Td  like  to  have  testimony  from  each  one  of  you  this  morn- 
ing, on  your  perspective  of  the  attitude  of  today's  high  school  stu- 
dents toward  joining  the  military.  Is  it  different  than  those  several 
years  ago  and  is  serving  in  the  military  a  viable  option  for  your 
students? 

As  a  further  point,  the  real  problem  we  are  dealing  ->vith  is  in  the 
Army,  in  particular  the  combat-related  skills.  The  other  services  at 
this  time  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  with  the  population  falloff  of 
young  men  coming  along,  we're  really  not  going  to  have  that  many 
to  choose  from. 

In  your  opinion,  what  would  it  take  to  interest  a  bright  high 
school  graduate  in  joining  the  Army  in  the  enlisted  ranks  for  a 
couple  of  years  before  entering  coUe^'e? 

Mrs.  Ridley,  we  will  begin  with  you.  Other  members  will  be 
coming  to  these  hearings  and  then,  also,  everything  you  say  is 
taken  down  for  the  history  of  this  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  FLORENCE  RIDLEY,  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR, 
DUNBAR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Ridley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  pleased  that  I  am  a  part  of  this  meeting  this  morning. 

In  reference  to  your  first  question,  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  my 
views  on  whether  or  not  students  are  turning  to  the  military 

At  Dunbar  High  School,  where  I  am  a  counselor,  many  of  our 
students  are  returning,  or  stating  that  they  are  interested  in  join- 
ing the  military. 

For  example,  last  year,  we  had  a  graduating  class  of  327  stu- 
dents. The  breakdown  for  the  military  as  they  gave  it  to  us  is:  Air 
Force,  11;  Army,  6;  Marines,  7;  and  the  Navy,  4. 

There  were  28  students,  which  would  be,  roughly,  9  percent  of 
the  graduating  class. 

The  other  question  you  would  like  me  to  address.  What  would  it 
take  for  a  bright  high  school  student  to  join  the  Armed  Forces, 

We  find  that  many  of  our  students  who  are  interested  in  college, 
do  not  elect,  as  you  could  see  from  the  nunilier  I  gave  you,  the 
armed  services. 

I  feel  that  our  students  would  need  more  Army  awareness  at  the 
high  school  level.  I  think  that  personnel  from  the  Army  would 
need  to  interact  more  at  our  school. 

We  do  have  Army  personnel  coming  in  and  talking  with  our  stu- 
dents, but  we  also  need,  probably,  to  have  our  students  visit  Army 
mstallations.  If  this  can  be  provided,  students  themselves  would  get 
an  idea  of  what  it  would  be  like  on  an  Army  force. 

I  an:*  from  the  inner-city  schools  and  many  of  our  students  do  not 
get  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  Army  personnel  and  I  think 
that  if  we  can  get  this  interaction  going  that  it  would  be  valuable 
to  our  students. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Ridley,  did  you  have  an  ROTC  unit  in 
your  school  at  one  time? 
Mrs.  RiDLEY.  Yes;  we  did. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  You  don't  have  it  now. 
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Mrs.  Ridley.  We  do  not  have  it  now.  Monetary  funds  were  the 
problem.  We  had  to  cut  it  more  than  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  It's  the  policy  of  the  principal  that  military 
recruiters  can  come  on  the  campus  

Mrs.  RjDLEY.  Any  time,  yes.  We  welcome  them.  They  do  come. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  thank  you.  We'll  be  back  with  some 
more  comments  and  questions. 

Mr.  Barrens,  I  see  your  name's  not  Montgomery.  I'm  sorry  about 
that.  But  you're  from  Montgomery  County, 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  BARRONS,  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR, 
SENECA  VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GERMANTOWN,  MD, 

Mr.  Barrons.  Yes,  sir;  I,  too,  appreciate  the  fact  that  I'm  able  to 
come  today  and  testify  before  your  committee. 

Td  like  to  answer  your  questions  about  attracting  young  people 
into  the  military  and  their  attitudes  about  it. 

I  believe  that  we  have  seen  a  change  in  the  young  person's  atti- 
tude and  it  becomes  a  viable  option  for  people  in  the  high  schools. 
They  look  favorably  upon  military  service  ana  do.  in  fact,  seek  out 
information  from,  not  o  ly  the  guidance  counselors  in  our  high 
school,  but  also  from  recruiters  that  come  to  our  school  very  often. 

One  of  the  comments  made  by  several  of  the  different  recruiters 
that  come  to  our  high  school  is  that  they  have  access  to  directory 
information  through  the  Montgomery  County  Public  Sv.\ools  on  a 
very  open  basis,  which  they  feel  helps  them  tremendously.  That's 
just  names  and  addresses  of  those  students  who  are  graduating. 
And  they're  also  able  to  get  the  junior  students'  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 

They,  in  turn,  can  contact  those  people  directly  by  mail  which 
they  feel  is  a  plus  for  them.  And  that's  done  on  a  routine  basis  by 
our  total  school  system. 

Another  thing  that  the  recruiters  feel  very  good  about  is  a  posi- 
tive relationship  with  the  counselors.  They  have  open  access  to 
come  into  our  school  at  any  time  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

They  also  are  allowed  to  give  the  ASVAB  test,  which  they  feel  is 
a  positive  factor  in  terms  of  recruitment. 

As  far  as  enticing  young  men  and  women  into  the  military,  we 
feel  from  having  talked  with  a  lot  of  the  kids,  that  the  better  the 
educational  benefits,  the  more  enticement  there  is. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  think  that  as  far  as  an  '  icentive  or  an 
attraction  into  the  military  that  educational  benefit  are? 

Mr  Barrons.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  are.  It  becomes  more  critic-il, 
I  think,  as  the  cost  of  college  education  goes  up.  This  becomes  an 
option  for  the  kids  that  they  can,  in  fact,  enlist  and  receive  bene- 
fits, And  I  think  that  that  will  become  a  real  positive  factor. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you.  And  we'll  come  back. 

Mrs  Smith-Watson,  before  calling  on  you,  we've  had  Mrs.  Holt, 
who  most  of  you  know  is  from  a  Maryland  district  and  also  Mr. 
Hunter  from  California.  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mrs  Holt  I  was  delighted  to  see  my  constituent  here.  We're 
very  proud  of  the  great  job  guidance  counselors  do  in  Prince 
Georges  County  and  I  guess  all  of  you  do  the  same  k/.nd  of  job. 
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WellTiave  to  give  them  credit  for  it,  won't  we?  But  welcome,  we're 
delighted  to  have  you. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Smith-Watson. 

STATEMENT  OF  GOLDIE  SMIIH-WATSON,  GUIDANCE 
COUNSELOR,  POTOMAC  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  OXON  HILL.  MD. 

Mrs.  Smith-Watson.  Yes.  sir.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
menibers.  I  would  like  to  give  n*^  views  on  the  attitudes  of  today's 
high  school  students. 

In  Prince  Georges  County,  we  have  noted  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  who  choose  the  military  as  an  option. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  has  something  to  do  with  that 
is  that  we  have  a  number  of  Junior  ROTC  units  in  many  of  our 
schools. 

In  fact,  the  superintendent  said  that  approximately  two  more  are 
coming  on  board  this  school  year. 

I  just  hope  my  school  is  one  of  those  who  gets  one  of  those. 

In  terms  of  the  Army.  I  would  have  to  say  that  not  many  of  our 
students  choose  the  Army.  And  it  may  be  because  our  Junior 
ROTC  units  are  with  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  kids  are 
really  gung  ho  about  that. 

Now.  I  don't  know  if  it's  possible  and  feasible  to  establish  some- 
thing in  the  Army  area  that  parallels  the  Junior  ROTC  i^>  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  but  the  students  certainly  develop  a  great 
deal  of  self  esteem  and  a  good  self  concept  this  way  which  I  think 
makes  for  good  citizens.  I  would  certainly  see  that  as  t  viable 
option,  if  that  could  be  arranged. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  probably  does  hurt  is  thu  fact 
that  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  not  been  an  educational  com 
ponent  for  people  joining.  And  I  think  as  tuition  goes  up  from  any- 
where from  $4,000  to  $10,000  for  the  better  institutions,  students 
are  going  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  an  education.  And  since 
they  know  that  that  s  very  important,  they  will  be  seeking  alterna- 
tives to  try  to  get  that  education.  And  certainly  if  joining  the  serv- 
ice for  a  couple  of  years  and  serving  your  country  would  add  to  it. 
Vm  sure  that  the  nunber  of  persons  would  increase. 

I  think  the  Army  uld  have  to  do  a  bigger  job  in  orientation 
because,  I  think,  the  .^avy  and  the  Air  Force  kind  of  stand  way  out 
because  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  students  are  able  tc  do  in  the 
outside  world  once  tney  get  out  of  the  service. 

So  ptirhaps  a  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  vocational 
technical  school  areas.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  comprehensive 
high  schools  don*t  have  their  brighi  students,  too.  But  based  on  the 
kinds  of  things  they  do  in  vocational  technical  schools,  it  appears 
that  you  have  bright  students  who  like  hands-on  experiences  and 
who  work  with  equipment  to  a  large  extent,  which  is  a  great  deal 
of  what  the>  do  in  the  Army.  A  great  thrust  in  those  areas  might 
also  be  a  possibility  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  we'll  come  back 
for  questions  after  we've  heard  from  all  the  witr  esses. 

Mrs.  Richards')P..  youVe  from  Fairfax  County,  representing  the 
public  schools  there.  Is  that  correct? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARGARET  RICHARDSON,  DIRECTOR  OF 
STUDENT  SERVICES,  FAIRFAX  COUNTY,  VA. 

Mrs.  Richardson.  Yes;  that's  correct. 

Thank  you.  I  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 

And  to  answer  your  first  question  about  the  interest  that  stu- 
dents have  in  the  military,  I'd  like  to  give  a  bit  of  data  on  our  grad- 
uates of  last  year. 

In  1981,  approximately  5  percent  of  the  boys  and  .05  percent  of 
the  girls  who  graduated  from  Fairfax  County  Public  Schools  en- 
tered the  military. 

This  was  a  total  of  2.7  percent  of  the  approximately  10,000, 1!)r 
271  students. 

This  was  an  increase  from  1979,  where  we  had  2.8  percent  of  the 
boys  to  4.9  percent. 

And  as  I  looked  over  the  figures  for  the  last  decade,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase. 

In  1974,  2  3  percent  of  the  young  men  entered  as  compared  to  the 
4.9  percent  in  1981. 

This  may  have  been  influenced  somewhat  by  economic  factors. 

To  give  a  bit  more  information  about  the  students  that  might 
consider  going  to  the  military,  4  percent  of  our  graduates  attended 
trade  schools,  technical  schools,  and  apprentice  programs.  And 
these  programs  certainly  are  available  in  the  military. 

And  approximately  20  percent  of  our  graduates  enter  full  time 
employment  upon  completion  of  high  school. 

The  next  question  that  you  asked  was  how  can  we  encourage 
more  bright  young  people  to  consider  the  military. 

And  first  Td  like  to  comment  on  the  communication  programs 
that  you  have.  I  think  that  the  brochures  you  are  furnishing  us  are 
informative  and  well  presented.  The  recruitment  officers  are  work- 
ing very  closely  with  our  counselors.  And  we  also  find  that  friends 
who  have  a  connection  with  the  military  and  parents  of  students 
who  have  military  connections  have  a  very  positive  influence  on 
the  decibions  that  young  people  make  about  whether  lo  join  the 
military  or  not. 

The  last  couple  of  days,  I  talked  with  several  counselors  and 
asked  if  they  had  ideas  of  how  we  could  encourage  more  young 
people  to  think  about  the  military.  And  one  suggestion  that  was 
mentioned  several  times  and  supported  was  the  idea  of  some  type 
of  summer  orientation  program  for  rising  seniors. 

It  could  be  a  4-  to  6-week  program.  It  could  be  a  pilot  program 
that  would  let  bright  young  people  know  what  the  military  has  to 
offer  And  if  students  wore  paid  a  minimum  hourly  wage  for  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  program,  it  would  also  satisfy  their  need  for 
summer  employment. 

So  ihis  might  be  an  idea  that  would  be  worthy  of  review  and 
some  consideration. 

Mr  Montgomery.  Thank  you  very  much.  That's  a  suggestion 
that  we  can  look  into. 

Miss  Wilson  of  Arlington. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVKLYN  WILSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  GUIDANCE, 
ARLINGTON  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  VIRGINIA 

Miss  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  feel  that 
the  military  situation  in  our  school  has  grown,  at  least  the  interest 
in  the  military  het^  grown. 

One  of  the  areas  we  see  it  in  is  the  interest  in  going  to  the  mili- 
tary academies. 

We've  had  both  young  men  and  women  interested  in  applying 
and  1  think  that  has  increased  considerably  over  the  last  several 
years. 

We  find,  also,  much  more  interest  in  talking  with  recruiters.  We 
have  a  number  of  recruiters.  In  fact,  we  get  to  be  real  friends  with 
the  recruiters  because  they're  in  and  out  of  my  office  all  the  tL*ie. 
And  it  has  been  very  heljjful  to  get  to  know  them.  We  can  give 
them  information  and  feel  ine  to  have  them  in  there. 

Now,  we  do  not  provide  11 1>  of  names  of  students  because  of  the 
Privacy  Act.  That's  our  interk:r<?tation. 

But  we  do  have  a  number  of  students  who  talk  with  them  be- 
cause they're  in  the  cafeteria.  *br  Instance,  and  are  well  advertised. 

And  we  also  give  the  AoVAB  e^ram  and  we  have  a  number  of 
students  who  are  interested  in  UvkiiH'r  that. 

I  ran  a  little  survey  of  the  present  senior  class  this  week  to  find 
out  what  their  thinking  .vas  at  thi^  point.  And  I  asked  ibem  three 
questions. 

The  first  question  was.  Do  you  plan  to  enter  the  armed  services 
after  high  school? 

I  had  28  who  said,  yes,  and  199  who  said,  no.  This  was  a  sam- 
pling of  a  class  of  311. 

Now,  in  the  2  other  years.  I  picked  2  other  years.  Last  year,  we 
had  8  who  said  they  vvcie  goin^  into  the  military  service  and  in 
1979,  we  had  13  who  had  indicated  that. 

So  at  this  time,  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be  in  June,  but  at  this 
time,  there  are  28  who  have  indicated  the3  vould  be  going  into  the 
armed  services. 

My  second  question  was.  If  you  an/^ered,  no,  to  the  above  ques- 
tion, would  >ou  consider  going  into  the  armed  services  if  you  were 
going  to  be  given  money  to  get  a  college  education  after  leaving  the 
service? 

And  at  that  point,  71  students  indicated  that  they  would  be  in- 
terebted  in  going  into  the  service.  So  that  was  al  )ut  2V2  times  the 
number  who  had  indicated  an  interest  originally. 

I  m  assuming  you  would  hope  that  many  of  them  would  stay  in 
the  service.  It  would  give  you  a  lot  higher  caliber  of  student,  I 
think,  if  they  were  offered  this  opportunity.  At  lea^i.  that's  what 
they're  indicating  now. 

My  third  question  was.  Do  you  plan  to  make  the  armed  services 
your  career? 

And,  apparently  27  of  the  28  that  said  they  were  gomg  into  the 
service  said,  yes. 

So  it  is  our  feeling  that  there  is  increased  interest.  I  think  some 
t>pe  of  educational  program  would  make  it  even  more  attractive. 
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One  other  area,  of  attraction  that  I  have  found  by  talking  with 
students  as  they  come  back  from  the  service  or  with  students  who 
have  brothers  or  sisters  in  the  semce,  is  getting  an  education 
while  they're  in  the  service. 

And  I  think  that  making  it  easier  for  them  to  get  college  courses 
and  work  toward  a  degree  while  tney're  in  the  service  might  be  as 
valuable  as  well  as  providing  this  when  they  leave  the  service. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you  very  much,  you  know,  under  the 
Privacy  Act,  I  assume  you  re  correct  on  the— not  releasing  the  list, 
but  recruiters  tell  us  they  buy  annuals. 

Miss  Wilson.  They  get  them. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  They  get  them. 

Miss  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  McClure  from  Alexandria.  Very  glad  to 
have  you  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  McCI.URE,  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR,  T.  C. 
WILLIAMS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

Mr.  McClure.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Montgomery,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  the  offer  to  be  here  this  morning. 

T.  C.  Williams  High  School  is  the  only  high  school  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

Our  racial  breakdown  is  45  percent  black,  10  percent  internation- 
al. 

We  have  52  different  foreign  countries  right  within  our  school. 

Last  year,  58  percent  of  our  senior  class  went  on  to  college, 
either  2-  or  4-year. 

Less  than  1  percent  joined  the  military  service. 

Our  doors  are  wide  open.  We  have  military  people  in  our  schools 
twice  a  week.  I  think  they  could  do  a  better  job  in  recruiting. 

I'm  not  sure  what  it  is.  Maybe  field  trips  to  Fort  Myer  and  differ- 
ent places.  Exposure  is  the  most  important  thing. 

We  have  2  or  3  military  personnel  coming  in,  going  to  our  cafete- 
ria during  lunch,  sitting  in  a  corner  waiting  for  young  people. 
Maybe  slide  presentations.  A  military  band  coming  in  occasionally. 
Just  creating  the  enthusiasm  needed. 

I'm  not  sure  paying  young  people  to  go  to  college  is  the  answer 
in  terms  of  getting  the  kind  of  people  that  you  want.  Certainly  the 
attitude  has  changed.  I  think  young  people  are  ready  to  join  the 
miMtary  But  I  think  they're  going  to  have  to  be  exposed  to  it.  And 
it's  going  to  be  more  than  newspaper. 

Maybe  you  need  to  think  in  terms  of  paying  them  to  go  to  school 
for  2  years  to  a  community-type  college  and  then  requiring  the 
commitment  of  joining  the  military.  Young  people  are  anxious  to 
get  on  with  their  lives.  Everybody  wants  to  go  to  college.  And,  of 
course,  we've  been  sending  too  many  people  to  school. 

What  you're  getting  from  our  school  now  is  not  the  quality  of 
people  you  want  They're  young  people  that  are  barely  making  it 
through  high  school,  barely  passing  the  State  competency  examina- 
tions. 

But  we  have  some  fine  young  people.  And  I  think  they're  ready 
to  join.  But  how  do  you  get  them  interested? 
Maybe  it's  money.  I  don't  know.  It's  awfully  expensive. 
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Thank  you.  -  . 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Butts,  I  believe  you're  also  from  the 
same  school  and  are  a  guidance  counselor. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICIA  BUTTS,  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR,  T.C. 
WILLIAMS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

Mrs.  LuTTS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
was  working  with  seniors  last  year  and  so  I  felt  maybe  I  could 
speak  a  little  bit  to  that  situation. 

There's  no  doubt  about  it  that  there  is  a  iot  more  interest  in  the 
military  service,  but  as  one  of  the  other  speaker's  said,  they  tend  to 
be  interested  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  They  have  a  picture 
of  technology  there.  They  have  been  propagandized  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  come  out  in  2  or  3  years  and  earn 
$30,000  or  $40,000  with  the  skills  that  they're  going  to  get  from 
those  two  services. 

The  Army  has  not  managed  to  project  that  same  picture  to  these 
youngsters. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  the  seniors  last  year  were 
definitely  thinking  of  the  service  as  an  option,  particularly  in  this 
flattened  economy. 

Some  students  who  are  going  to  college  are  probably  not  college 
material,  but  they  are  still  receiving  benefits  that  afford  their 
going,  so  they  are  going.  You  are  not  getting  that  group  of  young- 
sters because  there  are  benefits  offered  to  them  that  don't  involve 
military  service.  They  can  get  the  college  education  without  serv- 
ing on  the  basis  of  poverty  level  and  what  not. 

The  group  that  I  think  that  v-^  're  trying  to  appeal  to  would  be 
the  upper  average  youngster.  T*  youngster,  I  think,  is  going  to 
have  to  feel  that  while  he  is  in  the  service  that  he  will,  indeed,  be 
receiving  an  education  and  preparation  for  later  on. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Army  did  guarantee  students  that  they 
would  be  prepared  in  the  field  of  their  choice.  At  least  they  would 
be  started  in  the  field  of  their  choice. 

Now,  if  they  didn't  make  the  cut,  then  the  Army  would  move 
them  into  fields  where  they  needed  personnel. 

That  did  increase  the  recruitment  in  the  Army.^  So  they  might 
consider  either  doing  more  with  that  program  if  it's  still  there  or, 
perhaps  launching  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you  very  much.  I'm  very  sincere  when 
I  say  this,  this  is  some  of  the  best  testimony  wc  Ve  had  before  this 
subcommittee. 

Basically,  you  didn't  talk  too  long  and  you  knew  your  subject  and 
you  kept  on  the  subject.  We  have  a  number  of  witnesses  that  we 
have  to  look  down  and  see  what  we're  supposed  to  be  following  up 
on. 

But  this  was  excellent. 
Mrs.  Holt 

Mrs.  Holt.  Tnank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'd  like  to  ask  anybody  who  would  want  to  answer  it.  Do  you 
think  that  most  young  people  who  go  into  the  military,  I  guess 
you'd  kind  of  answered  this  question,  go  into  it  with  the  idea  that 
they're  going  to  stay  there?  They're  going  to  make  a  career  of  it? 
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Or  are  they  going  for  an  education  or  for  a  quick  job  or— what  do 
you  think?  Do  you  think  they  intend  to  make  a  career? 
^  Miss  Wilson.  I  think  many  of  them  are  going  into  the  service  be- 
cause they  don't  know  what  else  to  do.  I  think  at  this  point,  with 
the  job  situation  as  it  is,  they're  finding  that's  one  place  they  can 
^et  a  job  and  so,  unfortunately,  I  don't  think  they  intend  to  make 
it  a  career  when  they  go  in. 

Hopefully,  some  of  them  will,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  them  have  not 
selected  that  from  a  number  of  options.  ^ 

Mrs.  Richardson.  I  think  more  young  people  are  also  asking  the 
question.  What  do  I  want  to  be?  Do  I  want  to  be  an  aviation  me- 
chanic and  where  can  I  learn  to  be  that? 

And  so  the  military  brochures  and  materials  that  tie  you  into 
specific  careers  appeal  to  young  people. 

Mrs.  Holt.  So  they  would  be  going  there  to  get  that  training  

Mrs.  Richardson.  Get  that  training. 

Mrs.  Holt  [continuing].  To  go  on  to  be  what  they  want  to  be  in 
real  world. 

Mrs.  Richardson.  They  want  technical  training  and  they  want 
academic  training  and  programs  such  as  the  Community  Collie  of 
the  Air  Force  is  a  program  that  I  think  we  need  to  look  more  at. 
It's  a  2-year  program.  Perhaps  it  should  be  a  4-year  program. 

Mrs.  Holt.  Do  you  think  that  money,  pay  and  the  rate  of  pay, 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  it?  Do  they  look  at  the  salaries  that  they're 
paid  when  you  go  in  the  military  and  say  that  looks  like  a  good 
job? 

I  guess  what  I'm  really  asking,  do  you  think  that  education  and 
preparation  for  their  career  or  the  pay  is  more  important? 

Mrs.  Butts.  Career  preparation. 

Mrs.  Holt.  You  think  that's  more  important. 

Mrs.  Butts.  I  think  they  assume  that  you're  going  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Mrs.  Holt.  I  see. 

Mrs.  Butts.  In  terms  of  housing  and  clothing  and  what  not  and 
the  salary.  I  think  they're  more  interested  in  career  preparation. 

Mrs.  Richardson.  And  compensation  might  have  more  to  do  with 
retention. 

Mrs.  Holt.  Yes,  sure.  It  does  have. 

Well,  Mrs.  Smith-Watson,  I  was  interested  in  your  comments 
about  the  ROTC  programs  that  we  have,  particularly  junior  ROTC. 
1  think  thev  are  some  of  the  most  outstanding  programs  I  have 
ever  seen.  And  the  enthusiasm  and  the  appeal  that  they  have  to 
the  people  out  there  is  really  exciting  and  I  just  hope  that  we  can 
enlarge  on  those  programs  because  I  think  it's  good  training.  The 
kids  get  the  discipline,  the  obedience  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  I  think  they  really  need. 

Mrs.  Butts,  on  your  comment  about  people  being  given  money  to 
go  to  college  without  making  any  commitment  to  the  country,  do 
you  think  that  maybe  some  kind  of  commitment  should  be  tied  to 
that  Kind  of  benefit?  What,  in  your  observation  of  the  young 
people  

Mrs.  Butts.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  I  think  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  touched  on  that  slightly,  too. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Yes. 
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Mrs.  Butts,  I  think  that  they  would  appreciate  it  more  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  successful.  We  have  a  lot  of  attrition  in  the 
area  that-^where  they  are  being  subsidized  to  go  to  college.  And 
perhaps  you  could  tie  it  in  with  some  military  service. 

Mrs.  Holt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  HiLLis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  thank  all 
of  you  for  coming.  Sorry  I  couldn't  be  here  for  the  first  part  of  this 
testimony. 

This  subcommittee,  as  Vm  sure  you  know,  has  had  very  extensive 
hearings  now  on  the  matter  of  our  so-called,  GI  bill. 

And  we're  not  finished  with  it  at  this  juncture,  but,  certainly, 
you  come  with  a  perspective  that  we've  not  heard  before.  We've 
heard  from  all  the  services  and  we've  heard  from  a  lot  of  experts  in 
different  fields,  but  you  bring  us  something  that  we  haven't  heard 
and  helped  fill  in  the  picture  for  us  a  great  deal  because  you're 
probably  closer  with  the  young  people  that  represent  the  Nation 
who  are  going  to  be  effective  in  serving  than  anybody  else  that 
we've  had. 

One  of  the  big  issues  in  this  legislation  is  the  issue  of  transfera- 
bility and  if  you  earn  the  credits  or  rights  to  educational  benefits 
somewhere  down  the  line  and  don't  choose  to  use  them  yourself, 
whether  you  could  permit  someone  else,  a  spouse  or  other  depend- 
ents to  use  them. 

Would  this  have  any  attraction  at  all  to  your  people?  Do  they 
think  that  far  ahead?  Would  it  mean  something  to  them  from  a  re- 
cruiting standpoint  to  know  that  someday  maybe  if  they  don't 
choose  to  use  it,  someone  else  who  would  qualify  that  was  close  to 
them  could? 

Mrs.  Smith-Watson.  I  would  think  that  if  the  students  are  not 
aware  of  this  that  that  would  certainly  be  a  selling^  point  and  one 
that,  perhaps,  the  recruiters  could  use  because  that's  a  part  of  our 
responsibility,  looking  ahead  is  a  problem  with  young  adults.  They 
don't  seem  to  plan  in  advance  far  enough.  If  the  spiraling  cost  of 
education  now  is  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  a  university  or  college  educa- 
tion, what  will  it  be  10  years  from  now,  when  they  are  going  to  be 
parents. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  viable  point  and  one  that  could  be  used  success- 
fully by  recruiters  and  by  people  who  work  with  young  adults  in 
helping  them  to  sort  out  what  it  is  they'd  like  to  do  and  what  the 
benefits  are  because  they  are  very  prone  to  look  at  a  decisionmak- 
ing process  to  determine  the  consequences  of  their  actions  and  to 
seek  that  alternative.  I  think  that  this  would  be  an  important 
point. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Hillis,  I  feel  it  s  far  too  expensive;  IS-year-olds 
plan  for  next  week,  maybe  next  year,  but  not  that  far  down  the 
road.  The  maturity  just  isn't  there. 

Maybe  it's  something  you  could  offer  later  as  an  incentive  once 
they  

Mr.  HiLUS.  The  reenlistment  program, 

Mr.  McClure.  Reenlistment.  Yes,  getting  involved,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning absolutely  not. 
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Miss  Wilson.  I  agree  with  that.  I  don't  think  that  would  make  a 
bit  of  difference  when  they're  discussing  enlisting  themselves. 

They,  I  think,  after  they've  been  in,  I  think  as  a  reenlistment  in- 
centive, if  they're  married,  this  might  be  helpful.  I  know  you're 
losing  some  people,  particularly  in  the  Navy  when  they're  out  to 
sea  so  long  and  that  s  breaking  up  some  families.  And  I  think  that 
something  of  that  nature  might  be  helpful  to  them,  but  I  don't  see 
our  students  thinking  too  much  about  who's  going  to  be  taking 
care  of  the  family  4  or  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  HiLLis.  Or  longer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Smith- Watson.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that  one,  please. 

Maybe,  then,  that  fits  in  with  the  idea  that  I've  had,  and  I  was 
remiss  in  saying  it  because  I  think  that  what  should  perhaps  go  on 
is  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  career  awareness  throughout 
the  enlistee's  time  in  the  service. 

I  don't  think  that  that  happens.  And  I  think  that  it  needs  to 
happen  because  in  our  area  we  see  kids  going  off  to  college.  I  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  person  at  the  University  of  Kansas  saying, 
"Help,  Miss  Smith,  I  can  t  make  up  my  mind  about  this." 

I  think  they  need  help  throughout  the  process.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  you  had  someone  there  to  help  them.  OK.  For 
example,  they  choose  what  they  might  want  to  do  and  we  all  know 
tliat  that  changes  because  none  of  us  is  probably  what  we  wanted 
to  be  when  we  were  13  and  14  either.  And,  hopefully  

Mr.  HiLLis.  I  wanted  to  be  a  fireman  myself.  [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Smith- Watson.  Right.  Right.  So  they  need  that  constant  at- 
tention, you  know,  in  a  supervised  setting,  where  somebody  who 
has  information  can  help  them  slip  through  it. 

So  in  the  process,  maybe  that  can  come  up.  But  I  certainly  think 
it  is  important  because  while  maybe  the  average  person  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  future,  there  are  many  students  who  are  mature 
these  days  and  who  would  be  interested. 

So  I  think  if  you  would  tie  it  in  with  this  reawareness  through- 
out the  time  that  they  are  there,  it  might  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  HiLUS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.^  Montgomery.  OK.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  followup  on  Mr. 
Hillis'  question  and  Mr.  McClure's  answer  about  the  maturity  not 
being  there  WeVe  actually  working  on  a  conference  report  today 
that  raises  the  pay  of  the  military  and  the  recruit  and  also  it 
changes  the  bonus  arrangement  of  enlisted  personnel  who  have 
never  been  in  the  service  on  certain  military  skills. 

We  can  pay  up  to  $5,000  now  when  the  military  designates  one  of 
these  young  men  that's  going  to  come  in.  They  give  them  a  $5,000 
bonus  today.  Now  we're  raising  that  to  $8,000. 

Mr  McClure,  are  we  going  too  far?  Is  the  maturity  not  there? 
We  need  your  knowledge  on  this  thing.  I  hope  the  military  has 
talked  to  some  of  you  people.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or 
not  Throwing  money  at  the  problem,  is  that  the  way  to  get  these 
young  kids  in?  Can  they  do  the  job?  Will  that  attract  them  or  

Mr  McClure.  Mr.  Montgomery,  we  last  year  had  a  stay-in-school 
program  in  our  school.  We  paid  students  to  come  to  school  and  to 
go  to  class  Had  the  program  2  years,  increased  their  pay  last  y  ,ar. 
That  didn't  work. 
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I  think— I'm  not  sure  money  s  the  answer.  And  you  keep  talking 
about  money  and  it  s  costing  the  taxpayers  a  fortune.  And  Tm  not 
sure  you're  going  to  get  the  right  kind  of  people  that  you  need  for 
the  military. 

I  think  it's  attitude.  And  I  think  it's  exposure.  And  I  think  it's 
gomg  to  take  more  than  a  few  recruiters  coming  into  our  schools  I 
think  you're  going  to  have  to  do  more. 

Maybe  summer  programs,  offering  employment.  I  mean,  you  ve 
got  many  military  facilities  in  the  Washington  area.  Maybe  we 
should  start  here  and  use  this  area  as  an  example,  in  terms  of— 
busing  students  in  for  special  programs,  I  think  that's  

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  you  know,  it  s  good  to  find  out  the  atti- 
tude in  the  Washington  area  as  far  as  the  military  is  concerned.  It 
is  much  better  than  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  we  had 
recruiters  that  testified  last  week  that  they  still  can't  go  on  40  per- 
cent of  the  school  campuses.  That's  what  we  were  told,  so  I  want  to 
commend  you  for  that. 

Does  anybody  else  want  to  comment  on  what  Mr.  McClure  just 
said?  Let  me  put  it  like  this:  Right  now,  to  keep  up  our  military 
strength,  we  have  to  just  about  get  one  out  of  every  four  males  that 
graduates  in  1982.  If  we're  going  to  keep  up  our  military  strength 
for  our  combat  units  in  the  late  1980's,  we  re  going  to  have  to  at- 
tract one  of  every  three  high  school  graduate  males  into  the  service 
because  of  the  fall  off  of  population  of  those  aqe  groups. 

So  you're  involved  in  this,  too,  you  know.  If  we're  going  to  keep 
up  the  military  strength,  we're  going  to  have  to  be  coming  at  you 
harder  and  we'll  be  coming  on  these  campuses  more  because  we're 
talking  about  further  increasing  the  military  strength  and  the 
numbers  are  not  going  to  be  out  there. 

And  so  that's  why  we  need  your  help. 

Mrs.  BuiTS.  Could  I  make  a  comment  about  money? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  20  years  ago  when  young  men  thought 
about  a  military  career,  they  thought  of  it  as  being  a  20  year  hitch, 
that  they  were  going  to  stay  in  there  and  that  was  going  to  be  their 
career. 

More  recently,  I  think  they've  gotten  the  idea  that  the  military 
man  who  risks  and  goes  with  the  military  for  20  years  is  now  treat 
ed  like  an  orphan  when  he  comes  out  and  has  to  take  another  job 

Ar  d  if  it  happens  to  be  also  with  the  Government,  he  right  away 
is  called  "a  double  dipper"  and  all  this  type  of  thmg. 

I  think  we  have  placed  the  career  niilitar>  man  in  an  untenable 
position.  And  I  think  that  the  youth  see  that  and  they  wonder, 
then,  "Is  this  the  place  to  make  a  career  if  when  I  come  out,  I'm 
not  going  to  have  enough  of  a  pension  to  live  on.  I  don't  want  to 
remain  idle  anyhow  and  will  people  be  critical  of  my  receiving  a 
pension  which  f  have  earned?" 

So  I  don't  think  that  they're  looking  at  it  as  as  good  a  career  as 
they  did  20  or  25  years  ago.  They  had  more  status. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMKRY.  I  think  what  we'll  do,  Marjorie,  is  just  contin 
ue.  This  is  a  vote  on  the  conference  report,  and  we'P  3tay  5  or  6 
more  minutes.  By  that  time,  some  other  members  shouM  oe  here, 
maybe,  to  ask  questions  and  we  should  be  able  to  dismiss  our  wit 
nesses,  I  assume,  at  about  11.30  You  have  some  good  information 
that  I  think  we  certainly  need. 
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Tm  getting  the  fettling  man.v  of  the  students  we  get  are  not  in 
the  higher  SAT  score  brackets.  Mrs.  Ridley,  do  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mrs.  Ridley  You  are  exactly  right.  At  Dunbar  High  School,  of 
the  students  who  choose  to  go  to  the  military,  many  of  them  du 
take  the  ASVAB  test  and  they  barely  pass.  They  barely  make  the 
score  to  be  considered. 

But  others,  brighter  students  do  go  on  Many  of  them,  if  the)  du 
not  have  the  money  themselves  have  been  able  to  get  funds  in  the 
past  through  the  DEOT  and  other  financial  aid  establishments.  So 
they  have,  at  Dunbar,  not  been  attracted.  IVe  spoken  to  other 
counselors  throughout  the  DC  school  system  as  welL  The  students 
who  have  chosen  to  go  into  this  area  are  not  the  t^^p  students  And 
this  really  bothers  all  of  us  Maybe  the  edu  ./.onal  assistance  pn> 
gram  that  you  are  now  thinking  ofTenng  might  entice  manv  uf 
the  bright  students  to  defer  their  education 

And  if  you  are  able  to  gel  them  in.  a  few  of  them  might  decide  t*^ 
^'^y  only  3  or  4  years,  but  hopefully,  many  would  want  t*^  «La> 
iur  20  years 

Mrs  Richardson  You  may  find  that  m  lieu  of  the  ^.u'•  -  nt  %f»tcr 
ans  education  assistance  program.  *hen*  the  perst».  v*.»ntribui«i  i-> 
the  system,  that  some  type  of  entUlement  prt^ifram.  such  an  a  CA 
program,  where  the>  tierve  a  w^rtfun  number  of  >eani  and  ihfn  arr 
entitled  to  an       "ation.  would  app«>ai  Uj>  a  djffen^ne  f 
dents  than  we  are  now  appealing  t4.  with  the  prr«<»ni  pp^ijf.im 

Mr  MoKTC^>MicaY  Mrs  Kjtchardit>n.  that.  boAjv  iIh  i%  the  pc^r  • 
We  call  this  biP  the  (Jl  educaljc»n  bil  of  thr  ;!f^»  »  Thi^         rr-  i.^ . 
big  difference  m  »t     it  doe*  ha\e  ihr  iranHferabi.ai*  f»  r  n-tr,.t».  , 
for  the  militar\    the  VEAP  pmsrraaj    r  fh**  ojninhA*-f^  pr 
IS  not  working  fxi  ail  It  »  not  vrork*nK  ^'-^^  t^r*^  ^ 

grams  on  educait«-»n  for  tht*  nr.  iitar>  arA  thm^  tjn*?  ip  *  r 

expired,  fto  »f  the\  tp  j{*>ing  to  r.tv«*  An>  Mm.M         ^  T^:f^Ar^%  m 
an>  .i*trit  at  all  lht»  ct^mmiUr^n  if*    t^.  w*lh  it-r^-^r  ^ 

The  edui^tion  bill  f      .n»r*xis^r*i   ^  ^^^^  ♦•x^irr^.w  *mr>  ji 
the  t ran^fr rabil It V  and  th**  mil  iar*  **  i  i  ►^^*«f  ^*4f^*    '  ' 

and  the  Vt»u*nin^   Ximih  *ttr.itj  n  a    *  i  'tji^^  *.         r,*!**  * 

Mm  fin  }iAxrx^)S    \f  d  par^  ^       j    ^  » w      ^'^-^  .  « 

tir^td      X  trt'      *    i  ^]  .  a*    -         ,  v    *  -  .    v  * 

Mr    M<  ST*-.  MrHf     I     ^v*-:*-^    k   i       ^     m        ^ ^  .  * 

iC^        t^r  A    \  v!«  -  *  '  .     %  ^  .  * 

Mfn  A«  j»*  s    '  ■      i  M    «>v      ^        -  . 
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And  so,  to  the  youiig  people  in  our  school  system,  something  that 
wUl  insure  them  of  the  kind  of  education  they  want  will  make  a 
difTerence. 

Mr.  Mo?fTrcpMERY.  We  have  a  vote  now.  Mrs.  Beverly  Bvron,  a 
Member  of  Congress,  has  just  come  in  from  Mayland  and  when  we 
come  back,  we'U  let  her  do  the  Questioning.  We  have  a  couple  of 
minutes,  if  you  want  to  comment  nere. 

Mrs,  Byron.  That's  all  right  Why  don't  we  go  vote  and  come 
bade 

Mr.  Mo^f^ooMKRY.  All  right.  We'll  stand  recessed. 

[At  Uiia  point  there  was  a  brief  recess.] 

Mr.  MoNTCOMKRY.  The  subcommittee  will  come  tc  order. 

We  re  having  a  delaying  tactics— part  of  what  happens  around 
here  occasionally.  They  re  calling  these  procedural  votes  that  delay 
us.  And  they're  calling  these  votes  because  some  committee's  meet- 
ing on  the  AW  ACS  and  they  don't  want  the  committee  to  meet;  so, 
therefore,  we're  calling  up  votes.  We're  going  to  adjourn  at  3 
o'clock  so  the  committee  won't  do  anything. 

So  it*8  not  all  bad  all  the  time  up  here,  though.  We  have  good 
witnesses  like  you.  r  .  u 

Mrs.  HolU  do  you  have  any  more  questions  before  I  yield  to  the 
counsel? 

Mrs.  Holt.  I  don't  think  so,  Mr,  Giairman.  I  thmk  they  really 
gave  US  pretty  good  information.  I'm  very  pleased. 
Mr.  NIOfmwftCEHY.  I  am,  too. 
Mr  WiNcniP.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 

I  m  pereunally  pleased  and  surprised  with  the  positive  approach 
all  of  you  guidance  counselors  have  shown  toward  the  military 
My  impression,  frankly^  was  otherwise. 

I  wonder,  could  you  telJ  us,  do  you  feel  like  the  other  guidance 
cpunselors  m  your  cyster.  are  not  as  well  disposed  toward  the  mili- 
lar>.  We  hear -and  just  to  be  the  devil's  acfvocate  on  the  point— 
ihcre  s  a  suggestion  that  there  s  a  competition  between  recruiters 
and  guidance  counselors  to  the  extent  that  recruiters  take  kids 
awa^  from  college.  The  school  system  looks  a  little  bit  worse  be- 
uiuse  they  have  a  lower  percentage  going;  to  college  Is  there  any 
uulh  tu  that  allegation  and  would  an  educational  assistance  pro- 
gmiu  provide  some  leverage  to  make  the  military  more  of  an  ec 
ceptabTe  alternative? 

Mr  Barkons.  I  think  the>  might  depend  strictly  on  the  locality 
Having  13  schools  m  Montgomery  County,  one  down  county  and 
ihcQ  going  up  to  Seneca  Valley,  which  is  up  county,  you'll  find  a 
uAJxWy  dilTerent  atUtude  about  the  military.  I  don't  think  the  coun- 
»elors  ore  ncccsuarily  biased. 

But  we  find  greater  expusure  where  there  are  fewer  kids  gomg  to 

Down  wunly.  %  percent  go  to  college  and  the  biggest  question 
was.  v^tu  know,  what  are  the  benefits  after  your  ROTC  benefits  or 
bene nu  at  Uie  various  academies.  . 

Wc  didn  I  have  very  many  kids  being  recruited  or  even  being 
terwted 

But  up  cuuntv»  we  have  a  greater  number  not  going  to  college 
They  want  Uj  explure  all  of  the  different  options  open.  At  least 
th>iM  •  been  my  experience 
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Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Wincup.  I  think  what  you  might  do  is  offer 
some  training  orientation  for  counselors.  It's  been  a  long  time  since 
we've  had  any  orientation. 

We,  occasionally,  will  send  a  counselor  to  one  of  the  academies. 

There  was  a  time  that  the  Air  Force  used  to  fly  counselors  to  the 
Air  Force  Acadeniy,  Now  we  go  to  Annapolis. 

But  I  think  training  is  important  for  counselors.  I  think  we  have 
too  many  students  entering  the  world  of  work  who  have  skills  that 
would  be  just  perfect  for  the  military,  but  they're  staying  home 
and  working.  And  I  think  that's  the  young  people  that  you  need  to 
attract. 

I'm  not  sure  you're  going  to  get  a  lotTf  kids  who  genuinely  need 
to  go  on  to  college  because  I  think  you're  getting  that  kind  of 
youngster  already  through  ROTC. 

Generally,  I  think  there  are  too  many  people  entering  the  world 
of  work.  And  they're  not  finding  employment. 

So  I  think  orientation  is  very  important,  not  only  to  professional 
staff  working  with  young  people,  but  for  the  young  people.  It's  got 
to  be  more  than  two  or  three  people  coming  in  occasionally  to  talk 
with  small  groups  of  youngsters, 

Mrs.  Richardson.  I  find  our  counselors  working  much  more 
closely  with  the  recruiters  now.  And  it  might  be  useful  to  think  of 
some  seminars  or  workshops  like  we  have  for  financial  aid.  Be- 
cause, when  you  look  through  the  number  of  programs  available, 
they  are  complex.  And  it  takes  some  time  to  study  them  and  to 
know  the  details. 

And  we  would  certainly  welcome  an  opportunity  for  someone  to 
come  in  and  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  all  of  the  opportuni- 
ties through  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 

Mrs  Butts  Can  I  make  one  comment  about  the  recruiters  them- 
selves? 

I  think  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's,  we  felt  that  if  we  were 
going  to  influence  young  people,  we  had  to  send  young  people  to 
them  In  other  words,  you  brought  in  the  ex-drug  addicts  to  talk  to 
the  young  people  The  concern  was  that  an  older  person  would  turn 
them  off. 

But  I  truthfully  feel  that  some  of  the  recruiters  that  I've  seen  re- 
cently are,  indeed,  too  immature  themselves. 

I  think  a  slightly  older,  well  polished  military  man  might  be 
more  successful  in  recruiting  these  youngsters. 

Mr.  Wincup.  Well,  I  guess  that  was  the  next  question. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Mrs.  Ridley  has  something.  Did  you  

Mrs  RiDLKV.  I  believe  this  lady  answered  my  question. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Oh,  OK. 

Mrs  Ridley  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  Naval  and  Air  Force 
Academies  invite  us  to  come  out.  In  fact,  they  do  it  free  of  charge. 

But  I  feel  that  we  need  to  visit  Fort  Myer  and  other  bases.  We 
need,  really,  to  find  out  what  is  happening  at  other  places,  other 
than  the  academies  because  as  you  know,  very  few  of  our  students 
will  get  into  the  academies. 

We  need  training  and  seminars  and  educational  programs  that 
will  let  us  know  exactly  what  is  happening  so  that  we  can  better 
inform  
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Miss  Wilson.  I  don't  feel  that  there's  competition,  really,  in  our 
system  in  Arlington.  ... 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  sometimes  we're  m  competition  with 
parents  who  are  sort  of  insisting  that  their  child  go  on  to  college 
when  we  probably  feel  that  some  time  in  the  military  would  prob- 
ably be  a  good  experience  and  give  them  some  exposure  to  the 
world  that  might  help  them  in  making  some  more  realistic  plans 
for  themselves.  .     ^       ,  i.  u 

I  think  we  may  have  a  little  competition  from  the  parents  be- 
cause if  we  sometimes  mention  armed  services,  you  get  a  parent  on 
the  phone  instantly  saying,  ''What  are  you  trving  to  do? 

And  so  I  think  that  may  be  one  of  the  problems. 

But  I  think  we  feel  that  it's  a  maturing  process  for  students  and 
sometimes  it's  a  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  that  they'll  get  in  there 
and  they  will  find  something  that  they  like. 

I  still  think  that  the  idea  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  ^et  an 
education  while  they  are  serving  is  probably  more  attractive  to 
young  people  than  waiting  until  they  have  served  4  years  and  then 
giving  them  the  GI  bill  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  might  be  a  way  of  getting  some  students  who  are  on 
the  borderline  between  thuiking  they  want  to  go  to  college  and 
thinking  of  the  military.  They  could  ^  nave  the  best  of  both  worlds 
and  it  might  placate  some  parents  a  little  bit,  too.    .     ^  , 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Well,  that  s  probably  a  good  example  of  the  infor- 
mation form  because  the  military  does  pay  90  percent  of  all  tuition 
expenses  for  any  course  that  any  serviceman  takes  now. 

Miss  Wilson.  Right.  , 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  But  you  mentioned  the  parents  in  terms  of  their 
unwillingness  to  have  their  children  consider  the  military. 

Would  an  education  program  assist  you  when  you  see  an  individ- 
ual you  think  might  be  better  steered  in  that  direction?  He  or  she 
could  go  home  and  you  could  talk  more  effectively  with  the  parents 
if  you  could  say,  **Well,  they're  gomg  to  go  in  the  military,  but  che^ 
will  get  X  amount  of  educational  assistance  following  that  service. 

Miss  Wilson.  I  think  so  and  I  think  we  do  need  to  be  brought  up 

to  date.  ,      ,  , 

In  the  past,  the  Air  Force,  I  remember,  had  a  dinner  some  years 
back  where  they'd  ejiplained  this  community  college  program  and 

soon.  ^  ,  ^,  ^  . 

But  we're  not  getting  very  many  of  these  programs  that  give  us 
the  kind  of  information  we  need  to  know  both  for  use  with  students 
and  parents.  .  .    .   .  „ 

I  also  think  this  idea  of  taking  students  to  some  of  the  installa- 
tions in  the  area  and  letting  them  spend  the  day  would  be  very 
helpful.  We  encourage  them  to  visit  colleges  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  them  visit  some  of  the  installations  in  this 
area,  spend  a  day  there  and  follow  someone  around. 

We  have  shadowing  programs  where  we  allow  students  to  go  on 
a  job  and  shadow  an  individual  through  his  whole  typical  day. 

And  I  think  that  type  of  thing  might  be  helpful  for  introducing 
the  military  to  some  of  the  students. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMFRY.  Mrs.  Byron.  v  .  v 

Mrs.  Byron.  Let  me  apologize,  first  of  all,  for  not  being  here 
when  the  subcommittee  started.  I  had  a  Procurement  Subcomniit- 
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tee  panel  at  the  same  time.  They  said  it  was  imperative  that  I  was 
there  and  I  kept  getting  notes  that  it  was  imperative  I  get  down 
here,  so— I  haven't  figured  out  how  to  clone  myself  yet 

Let  me  ask  a  question  of  the  panel  which  was  one  that  we  got 
the  other  day  from  talking  to  the  recruiters.  And  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty that  they  felt  they  had  in  obtaining  access  to  the  various 
schools.  And  if  this  question  has  already  been  asked,  I  will  read  the 
record.  Has  it  been? 

"  Mr.  Montgomery.  Go  ahead  and  ask  it  again.  I  think  

Mrs.  Byron.  You  didn't  like  the  answer  you  got  the  first  time? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Actually,  Beverly,  as  Mr.  Wincup  has  said,  he 
was  rather  surprised  witli  the  great  cooperation  around  the  Wash- 
ington area  that  we're  getting  from  high  school  counselors,  that 
they're  working  with  the  military. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Well,  then,  would  you  assume  that  it  was  because 
the  panel  of  recruiters  we  had  were  not  basically  from  the  Wash- 
ington area.  I  think  this  might  be  a  problem  in  the  Midwest  or  the 
South  or  in  other  areas. 

But  they  felt  that  they  had  a  very  difficult  problem  in  some  in- 
stances in  getting  access  to  the  students  on  the  high  school  campus- 
es. In  some  areas  it  was  just  a  hostility. 

And  yet,  I  think  guidance  counselors  in  the  school  system  should 
work  hand  in  glove  with  the  recruiters  because  it  is  another  viable 
source  of  an  educational  proposal.  I  have  a  teenager  who  is  about 
to  approach  her  guidance  counselor  and  I'm  watching  some  of  the 
information  that  is  given  to  her  and  I  think  it's  important  that 
many  of  the  young  men.  and  women  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  all  different  options  and  all  alternatives. 

And  I  think  the  bill  that  we  are  debating  and  discussing  right 
now  is  going  to  be  an  important  factor  in  many  of  our  younger 
people  looking  at  the  military  as  a  proposal. 

So  I  think  the  fact  that  I  have  just  heard  that  the  Washington 
area  is  not  a  difficult  area  ^or  recruiters  to  do  work  in,  speaks  well 
for  your  background  and  to  the  job  that  you  all  are  doing. 
\  But  do  you  find  in  the  last  year  or  so  an  increase  of  students  in- 
quiring about  the  military  or  about  the  educational  benefits  that 
the  military  has  to  offer?  Has  that  changed? 

We've  seen  a  dramatic  change  in  th<5  thrust  of  the  American 
public  on  the  military.  The  young  people  that  I  have  talked  to,  by 
and  large,  more  of  them  are  inquiring  about  the  military  and  we're 
finding  more  of  them  are  looking  into  that. 

Do  you  find  that  when  students  come  to  you  for  counseling  about 
their  education,  is  that  a  factor  that  is  being  brought  up  more  now 
than  has  been  in  the  past? 

Mrs.  Richardson.  I  would  say  it  is  and  I  think  that  should  be 
reinforced  in  that  from  our  school  district  we  have  a  larger  per- 
centage of  students  going  to  the  military  now  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

Mrs.  Byron.  But  you  find  them  looking  toward  the  military  as 
an  alternative  to  going  into  a  college  academic  atmosphere?  Does 
this  come  from  the  student  that  does  not  have  an  idea  what  they 
want  to  do? 
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I  think  we  went  through  a  period  of  many  years  during  the 
draft,  when  a  lot  of  students  went  into  the  military  as  a  growng 
process  and  then  came  out  with  a  much  better  idea  of  where  they 
wanted  to  go  and  in  what  direction  they  wanted  to  move  their 
lives. 

Then,  since  we  did  away  with  the  draft,  we  found  many  students 
that  never  even  thought  of  the  military  as  an  option  or  never 
thought  of  the  military  as  a  stopgap  measure  before  they  went  on 
to  a  college  education. 

Are  you  finding  now  that  once  again  students  are  usmg  that  as 
another  idea? 

Mr.  McClure.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  they're  very  positive. 

But  I  don't  think  counselors  are  as  knowledgable  as  they  should 
be  about  the  military.  Maybe  it  should  be  approached  more  as  a 
career,  spending  a  longer  period  of  time  in  military.  Offering  them 
incentive— a  2-,  3-year,  short-range  period  to  get  away  from  home. 
Because,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  earlier,  18-year-olds  are  very 
young.  They're  not  going  to  plan  4  or  5  years  into  the  future.  They 
don't  know  what  they're  going  to  be  doing  that  far  away. 

Mrs.  Byron.  In  other  words,  you're  saying  the  18-year-olds  are 
still  very  young. 

Mr.  McClure.  Very. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Some  of  ub  tend  to  think  that  the  18-year-olds  are 
much  more  mature  than  they  ever  have  been  before. 

Mr.  McClure.  They're  very  young.  Tne  older  I  get,  the  youn- 
ger  

[Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Byron.  Well,  I  know  they  look  younger,  but  

Mr.  McClure.  They  are  young.  Very.  . 
What  are  you  doing  at  the  community  collie?  Are  you  domg 
any  

Mrs.  Byron.  Well,  1  think,  you  know,  I  think  that's  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  because,  at  least  in  my  area,  we're  seeing  more  and 
more  students  that  are  utilizing  community  coUeges  because  of 
basic  economics. 

Mr.  McClure.  OK.  Yes.  ,      .  o 

Mrs.  Byron.  Many  get  a  community  college  education  for  a  l- 
year  period  and  then  into  a  4-year  college  to  finish  up  the  last  2 
years.  , ,  , 

And  I  think  the  community  college  probably  would  be  a  very 
strong  starting  point.  And  I'm  not  that  familiar  on  what  emphasis 
we  have  put  for  recruiting  in  community  colleges. 

Mr.  McClure.  Another  thing,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  you 
could  change  the  title  of  the  military  personnel  coming  in  from  re- 
cruiter to  representative,  more  like  a  college  representative.  1 
think  sometimes  recruitment  or  recruiting  means  you're  going  to 
take  me  away  from  my  home  or  this  negative  kind  of  

Mrs.  Byron.  I  think  that's  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  McClure.  They  could  participate  in  our  college  night  pro- 

^Mrs.  Byron.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  going  to  ask. 
When  you  have  college  night  programs  and  you  usually  have  a 
fairly  extensive  college  night,  do  the  recruiters  or  do  the  military 
individuals  come  into  that? 
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Mr.  McClure.  Only  ROTC  and  the  academies,  but  not  enlisted 
men. 

Miss  Wilson.  We  do.  We  have  them  in  Arlington.  We  have  all 
the  academies  and  ROTC  personnel  arid  if  a  recruiter  asks  to  come, 
we  would  give  them  the  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Because  I  think  the  academy  situation  is  completely 
different  and  very  competitive,  at  least  I  know  with  my  academy 
applications,  it's  extremely  competitive. 

But  I  think  the  recruiter  coming  in  on  a  college  night  would  be  a 
very  postive  aspect  as  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  ask  this  question,  since  you  have  knowledge  of  working 
with  these  young  people  especially  these  young  men. 

We  reimplemented  registration,  which  was  really  needed.  Our 
Selective  Service  System  just  wasn't  effective  at  all.  We  really 
didn't  have  any  good  records  on  any  young  men  and  we've  r^s- 
tered  18-,  19-  and  20-year-olds  and  now  we  pick  up  the  18-year-olds 
as  they  turn  18. 

\yhat  is  the  reaction?  Has  that  caused  any  additional  responsibil- 
ity or  pride  or  act  of  pride  in  their  country  that  we're  requiring 
them  to  register?  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  what  you've 
heard  about,  what  reaction  is  taking  place  in  the  high  schools  per- 
taining to  these  young  men  registering? 

Mr.  McClure.  They  are  accepting  the  fact  that  it's  a  responsibili- 
ty. And  they're  very  positive  about  it.  And  they  are  registering. 

I  think  the  only  student  that  wouldn't  register  would  be  one  that 
the  parent  told  him  not  to,  to  put  it  off  for  a  while.  I  think  they  are 
registering. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Is  that  because  of  peer  pressure?  Or  is  that  because 
they  feel  that  is  their  duty  or  is  that  because  

Mr.  McClure.  No,  I  don't  think  it's  peer  pressure.  I  think  it's 
duty.  No.  Absolutely. 

Mr,  Montgomery.  No  question  the  attitude  has  changed.  What 
you're  saving,  in  effect,  we  might  be  having  more  problems  from 
some  of  the  parents  than  we  are  from  the  young  

Mr.  McClure.  Yes. 

Mr.  Montgomery  [continuing].  Men  and  women. 

Mr.  McClure.  You  need  to  reeducate  the  parents. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  never  figured.  I  come  from  an  area  where 
the  income  is  rather  low  and  I  see  the  young  men  and  women  get 
jobs  working  in  retail  stores  and  working  in  service  stations  and 
making  $100  to  $125  a  week,  maybe  not  that  much.  Instead,  they 
could  go  into  the  military  and  get  a  professional  career  that  really 
would  help  them,  plus  benefits  and  health  service  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

So  sometimes,  you  know,  I  wonder  where  the  problem  lies. 

Our  chairman,  Mr.  Nichols,  has  arrived  here. 

They've  been  excellent  witnesses,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you 
ought  to  at  least  say  hello  to  them.  We*ve  really  gotten  some  good 
information  from  them  today. 

In  fact,  they're  pretty  smart.  They  put  a  lot  of  it  back  on  recruit- 
ers. And  they've  got  some  excellent  points  that  we  ought  to  pass  on 
to  these  recruiters,  such  as,  you  know,  send  a  little  more  mature 
recruiter  out  there,  don't  call  it  recruiting. 
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And  also  Don  Mitchell,  the  ranking  member  from  New  York,  has 
walked  in,  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that  this  has  been  a  good 

Mr.  Nichols.  First,  let  me  say.  General  Montgomery,  we  appreci- 
ate you  handling  the  subcommittee.  I  hope  you  explamed  to  our 
witnesses  this  morning  what  was  going  on  on  the  floor. 

We  have  a  conference  "on  a  pay  bill  for  the  military  and  that  s 
pretty  important  to  the  military  and  we, had  to  handle  it  and  1 
apolo'gize  that  Mr.  Mitchell  and  I  were  not  here. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  all  know  this,  but  this  happens  to  be 
Mr  Montgomery's  bill  and  he  reported  to  me  that  the  testimony 
was  just  excellent.  I  must  assume  that  all  of  you  all  are  supportive 
of  his  bill. 

[Laughter.]  ,  ,, 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  really  got  into  other  areas.  We  really 
didn't  get  into  bills.  Really  got  into  

Mrs.  Byron.  You  never  mentioned  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  I  mentioned  it.  Yes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr  Nichols.  But,  seriously,  I  certainly  appreciate  your  testimo- 
ny and  I  will  go  over  it  and  read  it  very,  very  carefully. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  and  I  m  sure  that  s  true  up  here  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  D.C.  area,  the  high  school  guidance 
counselors  play  a  very  key  role  in  our  military  recruiting  program 
and  we  want  you  to  know,  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  we  appreciate  the  time  that  you  give  to  our  military 
recruiters  when  they  come  to  your  schools.  I  hope  we  11  never  over- 
step the  bounds  that  are  our  responsibilities. 

But  we  do  thank  you  for  being  here  with  us. 

Mr.  Mitchell  

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,      •      .  a 

I'd  like  to  thank  you,  too,  for  participating  in  our  hearings  today 
and  also  apologize  for  not  being  present.     ,  .  „ 

Probably  the  most  frustrating  aspect  of  being  a  Congressman  is 
that  we're  always  overscheduled,  supposed  to  be  two  or  three 
places  at  once.  We  had  to  consider  the  military  pay  bill  today  or  it 
would  not  have  been  reflected  in  the  October  15  paycheck.  It  just 
takes  that  long  to  process.  So  that's  our  priority.  , 

If  it's  in  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  we're  both  going  to  go  over 
the  written  record  thoroughly,  but  could  we  ask  staff  to  just  give  a 
brief  recap  of  what  has  transpired.  We  may  want  to  take  a  look  at 
Mr.  Montgomery's  bill  before  we  get  the  written  record,  thats  all. 

So  would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  Mr.  Wincup  or  someone  tc  give  

Mr.  Nichols.  Sure  it  would.  Sure  it  would.  ^ 
Mr.  Mitchell.  He'd  be  a  little  more  objective  than  Mr.  Montgom- 

^"^Mr.  Montgomery.  We  could  vote  on  the  bill  today,  if  the  Chair- 
man wantevl  to.  [Laughter.]  ,         u  „ 
Mr.  Nichols.  Without  the  recap.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

''"S^t^'wiiSu^^'r.  Chairman,  the  witnesses  basically  indicated 
that  the  interest  in  the  military  had  been  on  the  increase  over  the 
oast  couple  of  years  and  they  cited  statistics  from  some  of  the  grad- 
uating classes.  They  mentioned  that  junior  ROTC  units  are  very  ef- 
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fective  but  that  there  are  not  as  many  as  they'd  really  like  to  have 
available  in  the  schools. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  selling  of  skills  is  very  effective  with 
certain  kinds  of  students.  It  is  helpful  when  they  can  see  a  direct 
trace  between  military  service  and  what  they're  going  to  do  in 
their  careers.  And  that's  a  very  effective  approach.  Community 
College  of  the  Air  Force,  in  particular,  markets  on  that.  That  tends 
to  meet  very  well  with  some  of  the  goals  of  students  who  want  to 
go  on  to  an  education  and  they  can  see  that  as  part  of  the  military, 

A  particularly  good  point,  seemed  to  me,  was  that  information 
flow  to  the  counselors  is  pretty  limited.  The  counselors  would  bene- 
fit and  would  be  interested  in  seminars  and  workshops  from  the 
military  on  all  the  options  that  are  available  from  the  military. 
They  don  t  have  that  kind  of  information  on  a  very  easy  level. 

I  guess  that's  some  of  the  high  points.  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
others. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  Don,  it  was  mentioned  that  a  number  of 
these  kids  are  immature  at  the  ages  that  these  recruiters  are  hit- 
tmg  them  up.  Some  type  of  orientation  in  the  summer  would  be 
good,  perhaps  taking  them  out  to  Fort  Myer,  or  to  other  places. 
The  counselors  might  go  to  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  but  they 
never  go  to  military  posts,  nor  do  any  students  they^re  trying  to  re- 
cruit. Do  they  have  any  facilities  to  take  them  out  to  some  of  these 
bases? 

One  teacher,  I  believe  it  was  Miss  Wilson,  did  a  test.  There  are 
more  of  them  going  into  the  service  than  before,  but  her  test 
showed  if  you  add  on  education,  that  it  would  increase  the  number. 
Was  that  

Miss  Wilson.  About  IVz  times  as  many  said  they  would  go  in  if 
they  had  educational  benefits  provided. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Two  and  one-half  times? 
Miss  Wilson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  That's  big. 
Mr.  NICHOL5.  Do  you  have  any  numbers? 

Miss  Wilson.  Well,  I  did  this  in  a  sampling  of  the  seniors  this 
year  and  out  of  about  225  that  answered  this  questionaire,  28  said 
they  planned  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  military  when  they  gradu- 
ate next  June,  which  is  a  decided  increase  over  other  years. 

But  when  I  asked  the  question:  "If  you  were  going  to  get  some- 
thing like  the  GI  bill  when  you've  completed  your  service,  would 
you  then  be  interested  in  going  into  the  service?" 

And  71  indicated  that  they  would  be  interested  in  going  into  the 
service  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  How  many  were  there  in  the  

Miss  Wilson.  I  got  a  sampling  of  241  students  out  of  a  class  of 
about  311,  but  with  the  variability  of  who  answered  what  ques- 
tions, it  came  out  that  I  had  about  225  that  actually  responded  to 
those  particular  questions  in  the  way  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Let  me  mention  one  other  point  Mr.  McClure 
alluded  to.  I  know  we  re  getting  some  good  people  that  sometimes 
have  a  good  education.  Good  IQ  doesn't  make  you  a  good  fighter. 
But  we  re  not,  as  I  understand  it,  getting  the  real  quality  in  the 
graduatmg  class  that  is  recruited.  We  just  can't  meet  the  competi- 
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tion  that  comes  from  other  sources  and  from  other  student  aid  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  we're  not  getting  the  high  SAT  scores  gomg  mto 
the  military.  Is  that  basically  correct? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^  .      ,  u 

Mr.  Nichols.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  I  con  t  know  whether 
it's  been  pointed  out  here  this  morning,  but  I  beheye  I  m  correct, 
Mr.  Wincup,  if  youlV  help  me  with  this,  by  1986  or  thereabouts,  be- 
cause of  the  shrinking  manpower  pool  and  the  need  that  we  antici- 
pate that  we're  going  to  have  in  the  military,  our  military  people 
tell  us  that  we're  going  to  need  to  recruit— hold  on  to  your  seats— 1 
in  every  3  qualified  hiqh  school  graduates  into  the  military. 

Now,  your  figures,  I  believe.  Miss  Wilson,  said  that  out  of  2^5, 
about  10  percent,  about  1  in  10,  indicated  that  they  have  some  in- 
terest in  going  in  the  military.  ,      ^  v 

And  you've  said  that  with  the  GI  bill,  that  stepped  up  to  what? 

Miss  Wilson.  Seventy-one. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Seventy-one.  About  3  times  that. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  More. 

Mr  l^iCHOLS.  It's  emoluments  like  the  GI  bill,  the  pay  mcreases, 
and  bonuses  that  we  feel  that  we  have  to  look  at  from  a  compensa- 
tion committee  standpoint  in  order  to  attract  and  retam,  hopefully, 
the  type  of  individual  that  we're  looking  for  to  operate  the  MA,  to 
fire  the  missiles,  to  fly  the  planes.  ^  j  fu^f 

The  Air  Force  Reserve,  for  instance,  the  other  day,  indicated  that 
92  or  93  percent  of  their  recruits  were  high  school  graduates.  And 
that  their  target,  perhaps  for  next  year,  is  to  have  100  percent  high 
school  graduates,  which  means  that  as  you  know,  a  10th  grade 
dropout  is  just  not  going  to  make  it.  There  s  no  place  for  that 
fellow  in  today's  military.  .    .     i      ,     u  fUof 

I  think  the  image  of  the  military  for  too  long  has  been  that. 
Well,  if  you  can't  get  a  job  on  the  outside,  there  s  always  the  mili- 
tary to  go  into.  It's  the  employer  of  last  resort  of  a  sort.  ^ 

We  want  to  try  to  get  away  from  that  image.  They  re  going  to 
have  to  get  away  from  that  image.  We  just  can't  use,  you  know, 
dumb  bunnies  in  the  military  that  we  have  projected  here. 

That  leads  to  my  question.  I've  had  recruiters  tell  me  that  the 
typical  high  school  youngster  interested  in  the  military  wants  to 
know  what's  up  front.  He's  a  lot  more  concerned  with  that  bonus, 
you  know,  "What  am  I  going  to  get  now  out  of  it?  than  he  may  be 
in  something  down  the  road,  maybe  the  GI  bill. 

Would  you  all  comment  on  that? 

We  have  bonuses  here.  We're  going  up  to  an  $8,000  bonus.  We 
don't  pay  them  all  that,  but  that^s  the  ceiling.  The  average  bonus 
that  we're  paying,  where  we're  paying  bonuses,  is  about  $t5,t5UU,  l 
believe,  to  infantry  and  artillery  and  tank  people.  ^  ,  .     .  ,  , 

Would  some  of  you  comment  on  whether  you  feel  that  today  s 
graduating  high  school  youngsters  that  you're  talking  to  would  be 
more  interested  in.  It's  what's  up  front  that  counts,  or  whether 
we're  looking  at  more  of  a  GI  bill?  ,    .  ^ 

Mr.  Barrons.  Let  me  refine  that  on  the  basis  of  some  experience 
I've  had,  and  it  obviously  is  not  going  to  be  an  acro^the-board  ex- 
perience for  everyone,  but  if  I  were  a  military  officer  and  were 
dealing  with  the  kinds  of  kids  that  are  interested  in  the  up-tront 
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money,  Td  have  a  hell  of  time  with  those  kids  as  opposed  to  those 
who  are  looking  at  the  long  range. 

I  think  the  kids  that  are  wanting  the  up-front  money  are  not  as 
acceptable  as  the  types  of  kids  that  are  looking  for  long-range 
goals.  The  GI  bill.  That's  my  personal  experience. 

The  kids  that  weVe  had  in  our  school,  for  example,  that  have 
been  interested  in  the  up-front  money  are  not  the  most  desirable 
types  of  kids. 

Mrs.  Richardson.  I  think  the  students  you  are  looking  for  are 
the  students  who  are  more  interested  in  training  and  education. 

And  an  example  I  could  give,  we  have  many  more  who  want 
ROTC  programs  than  can  get  into  the  programs.  That's  the  quality 
of  student  you  want  that  we  need  to  tap.  More  dollars  at  the  begin- 
ning is  not  going  to  make  a  difference  to  that  child. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Any  other  members?  Mrs.  Byron,  do  you  have  any- 
thing? 

Mrs.  Byron.  No,  but  I  tend  to  ajree  with  what  they've  stated 
and  I  think  that's  probably  not  the  position  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Could  I  follow  up  on  that  question  by  asking  you 
how  parents  would  react  to  that  same  question,  the  dollars  up  front 
or  something  down  the  road  

Miss  Wilson.  I  don't  think  that  would  affect  the  parents.  I  think 
the  parents  are  looking  at  it  either  as  a  military  service  or  not.  I 
don't  really  think  that  the  money  is  going  to  make  that  much  dif- 
ference except  for  the  fact  that  they  want  their  child  to  have  a 
good  job.  I  don't  really  think  that  the  big  money  would  be  that 
much  of  a  concern  to  the  parents. 

Mr.  Barrons.  I  would  bring  into  the  committee  the  response  of 
one  parent  who,  maybe,  has  unusual  circumstances,  but  it's  a 
mother  with  four  children  whose  husband  passed  away.  One  of  the 
comments  she  had  made  to  me  was  that  if  the  military  had  better 
benefits  on  a  long-range  basis,  she  would  have  been  more  than 
happy  to  see  her  children  go  into  the  military  first  and  complete 
their  education  later. 

In  terms  of  the  up-front  money,  the  kids  that  I've  seen  go  for 
that  option  are  the  kids  the  parents  are  glad  to  get  rid  of,  I  think. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  as  sort  of  a  summary,  all  of  you  feel  that  a  GI  bill  would 
help  the  services  attract  more  young  people,  especially  the  ones 
they  want:  high  school  graduates. 

And  I  guess  it  was  Miss  Wilson  who  quantified  it.  Have  any  of 
the  rest  of  you  had  any  sort  of  similar  study  or  survey  that  we 
want  to  be  aware  of;  the  degree  of  attraction  that  bill  would  pro- 

VloO? 

I  think  you  said  214  times  as  many  in  that  little  survey  you  had. 

Anyone  else  have  any  quantification  of  it? 

Mrs.  Ridley..  Well,  10  percent  of  my  school's  population  last  year 
went  into  the  military.  The  graduating  class. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  And  how  much  of  an  increase  do  you  think  there 
would  be  in  that  10  percent,  Mrs.  Ridley,  if  there  was  a  GI  bill  to 
attract  

Mrs.  Ridley.  Well,  I  think  there  would  be  many  more.  I  really 
do. 
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And  I  think  if  you  had  more  military  awareness,  this  would  also 
attract  students.  Visitations  to  military  installations  

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Without  actual  numbers,  it's  hard  to  assess  tlie 
drawing  power  of  the  GI  bill,  but  is  there  anyone  who  thinks  it 
would  not  make  a  significant  difference?  n  r  i  *u  4.  -4. 

rm  not  sure  what  significant  means,  but  you  all  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  very  powerful  tool  for  our  Nation  to  use  if  it  wants  to 
attract  more  high  school  graduates  to  the  military? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^.  . 

Mr  NiCHoiJS.  All  right.  Just  one  final  question:  What  s  wrong 
with  the  name,  "recruitment"?  Somebody  mentioned  that  maybe 
we  ought  to  change  the  name.  What  image  does  that  portray  to 
that  youngster?  .....         r  j 

Mr.  McClure.  A  military  representative,  in  terms  of  career  and 
helping,  sounds  better.  u  u  ir  f 

Mr.  Nichols.  OK.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  on  behalf  ot  the 

committee.  ^        .      1   ,  ,  u«i. 

The  subcommittee  is  going  to  change  its  schedule  a  little  bit. 

We  meet.again  next  Wednesday,  the  14th,  at  10  oclock  and  at 
that  time,  we\e  going  to  take  up  the  changes  in  the  judicial  mi  1- 
tary  law,  the  amendments  that  are  going  into  the  benate  bill, 
which  you're  prepared  to  delete  because  they  were  not  germane. 

Mr  Mitchell  and  I  have  introduced  a  separate  bill  and  so  we  will 
hear  testimony  from  the  bar  associations  and  other  interested  indi- 
viduals on  this  next  Wednesday  at  10  o'clock. 

The  subcommittee  stands  in  recess.  „  ^oom 

(The  hearing  was  recessed  at  12:05  on  October  7, 1981.J 
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House  op  Representatives, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Armed  Services, 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  SuECOMMnrEE, 

Washington,  RC,  Wednesday,  October  21, 1981 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2212,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 


Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
Today  the  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee 
will  begin  the  first  of  2  days  of  hearings  to  receive  testimony  from 
outside  witnesses  who  have  asked  to  share  with  the  subcommittee 
their  recommendations  for  a  new  educational  assistance  program. 

Today  we  will  have  two  panels  of  witnesses—one  composed  of 
educational  associations,  the  other  of  military  and  veterans' 
groups.  We  have  asked  each  member  of  the  panel  to  present  a 
statement  and  then  to  respond  as  a  group  to  questions.  I  know  we 
will  benefit  from  the  interchange  of  viewpoints  among  the  panel- 
ists. 

During  the  past  two  hearings  we  have  had  the  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  hear  firsthand  from  those  who  work  on  a  daily  basis  with 
young  people  and  who  significantly  influence  their  decisions  about 
military  services,  specifically  their^high  school  guidance  counselors 
and  military  recruiters. 

I  think  trie  subcommittee  was  pleasantly  surprised  and  encour- 
aged by  the  positive  attitude  toward  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
evidenced  by  tlie  panel  of  guidance  counselors. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  input  this  morning  from  an- 
other segment  of  the  education  community  through  our  first  panel, 
representing  three  approaches  to  higher  education. 
^  The  amount  of  money  available  for  higher  education  assistance 
m  our  judgment  will  be  smaller  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  revi- 
sions proposed  in  the  President's,  budget.  This  effect  will  apparent- 
ly be  felt  at  both  ends  of  the  economic  spectrum,  due  to  restrictions 
on  eligibility  for  guaranteed  student  loans  for  higher  middle 
income  families,  as  well  as  limitations  on  the  funding  for  Pell 
grants,  formerly  known  as  basic  educational  opportunity  grants, 
that  are  targeted  to  lower  income  families. 

We  will  be  interested  in  your  analysis  of  what  these  student  fi- 
nancial aid  changes  will  mean  in  terms  of  making  the  military 
more  attractive  as  a  career  and  the  impact  that  a  new  military 
educational  assistance  program  might  have  on  this  situation. 

To  our  friends  from  the  military  and  veterans'  associations,  we 
say  welcome.  You  always  make  an  important  contribution  to  this 
committee's  deliberations,  and  we  appreciate  your  candid  presenta* 
tion  of  the  interests  and  concerns  of  jjour  respective  memoerships. 

I  would  pose  to  you  the  same  questions  that  have  been  asked  to 
earlier  witnesses  from  the  services: 
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How  would  you  structure  a  new  GI  education  bill?  ^ 

Would  transferabUity  to  a  spouse  and/or  dependents  significant- 
ly aid  retention  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  warrant  the  coot? 

Should  benefits  be  provided  to  enlistees  in  the  Selected  Reserve? 

In  view  of  the  increasing  constraints  on  defense  resources,  how 
will  we  be  able  to  afford  a  program  of  this  magnitude?  Are  there 
possible  tradeoffs  in  the  defense  budget  that  any  of  you  gentlemen 
would  suggest? 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  appear  this  morning 
and  are  most  interested  in  your  point  of  view. 

Our  first  panel  this  morning,  if  I  might  mtroduce  the  group,  will 
be  Mr  Robert  0.  Riggs,  president  of  the  Austin  Peay  State  Univer- 
sity. He  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities.  . 

On  that  panel  also  will  be  Mr.  Richard  E.  Wilson,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Ehrlich,  National  Home  Study  Council,  repre- 
senting the  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  Angeles. 

So,  gentlemen,  you  may  proceed  in  whatever  order  you  care  to.  I 
believe  our  staff  has  asked  that  you  try  to  keep  your  ovm  remarks 
down  to  about  5  minutes  in  order  that  we  might  have  time  for 
questions.  I  won't  hold  you  strictly  to  that  5  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  E.  WILSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT.  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Mr.  Wilson.  My  name  is  Richard  Wilson  with  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  Colleges.  ^    -i.  .  i. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  a  new  GI  bill.  ,  .  „    ,       .  ^  j 

First,  I  want  to  simply  summarize  very  bneOy  the  points  made 
in  our  written  testimony  and  ask  that  it  be  introduced  in  the 
record 

First,  the  community  colleges  enthusiastically  support  a  new  GI 
bill  and  find  H.R.  1400  to  be  an  excellent  bill  in  almost  every  re- 
*?nGCt 

Second,  the  association  believes  a  new  GI  bill  will  be  a  strong  in- 
centive for  attracting  and  holding  better  qualified  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  ,  . 

Third,  a  large  number  of  Vietnam  veterans  attended  community 
colleges.  This  is  not  surprising  because  more  than  half  of  the  first- 
and  second-year  college  students  are  enrolled  in  community  and 
technical  colleges  today.  Furthermore,  more  than  40  percent  of  al 
undergraduate  students  are  enrolled  in  community  and  techmcal 
colleges,  so  you  can  well  understand  our  interest  in  a  new  GI  bill. 

As  far  as  the  specific  features  of  the  bill  are  concerned,  we  would 
make  these  points.  ^ 

To  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  a  new  GI  bill,  we  recommend  d 
years  active  duty  or  2  years  of  active  duty  and  4  years  of  Selected 
Reserve  or  National  Guard  duty,  as  specified  in  H.R.  1400. 

We  believe  a  basic  educational  assistance  allowance  of  no  less 
than  $400  per  month  would  help  meet  the  individual's  subsistence, 
tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books,  and  other  educational  costs.  This  is 
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much  more  reasonable,  in  our  judgment,  than  the  $300  presently 
included  in  H.R.  1400. 

We  support  the  two-tiered  approach  of  basic  and  supplemental 
benefits  included  in  H.R.  1400,  with  the  exception  for  substituting 
$400  a  month  for  $300  a  month  for  the  basic  benefit;  that  is,  in- 
stead of  $300  we  would  propose  the  $400  as  the  basic  benefit. 

Another  point.  We  do  not  support  a  direct  tuition  payment  to 
educational  institutions  in  which  a  service  member  or  a  veteran  is 
enrolled,  which  is  proposed  in  a  few  bills,  not  in  H.R.  1400,  by  the 
way,  since  it  is  individuals  that  are  being  recruited,  not  the  post- 
secondary  institutions. 

Larger  payments  to  individuals  are  stronger  incentives  than  a 
combination  of  smaller  payments  and  direct  tuition  payments  to 
educational  institutions. 

We  support  the  educational  leave  of  absence  provision  of  H.R. 
1400.  This  option  would  encourage  more  service  members  to  reen- 
list  because  of  the  opportunity  they  would  have  to  enhance  their 
skills  and  knowledge  without  having  to  leave  military  service. 

We  believe  the  transfer  of  entitlement  to  dependents  is  an  excel- 
lent concept.  This  would  be  a  strong  retention  feature.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  transfer  of  the  educational  entitlement  be  available 
after  8  years  of  continuous  active  duty. 

This  IS  a  critical  time  in  the  enlistment  of  a  service  member.  If 
the  benefits  were  available  after  8  years,  instead  of  10,  they  would 
not  be  fully  used  until  after  11  years  of  active  duty  at  the  very  ear- 
liest. Once  a  service  member  has  passed  the  10-year  mark,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  decide  to  stay  on  active  duty  until  retirement 
benefits  are  available. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  payment  cf  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  be  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
because  VA  already  has  the  administrative  machinery  and  exper- 
tise needed  to  do  it. 

Other  proposed  benefits,  such  as  the  transfer  of  entitlement,  the 
educational  leave  of  absence,  and  similar  provisions  should  be  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  distinguished  subcommittee. 

Writtkn  Statkment  ok  Richard  E.  Wilson 

Mr  Chairman  and  Member  of  the  Committees.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
Pf^'JM  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 

'AACJC>  on  educational  assistance  for  veterans  and  active  duty  personnel  m  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  World  War  II.  Korean  and  Vietnam  era  G.I.  Bill  atatuU-s  were  enacted  to 
nolp  veterans  make  a  positive  roa<}ju8tment  to  civilan  life  and  to  partially  repay 
them  for  the  hardships  they  incurred  in  service  to  their  country  during  a  war.  Leg- 
islatioji  -which  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  H.R.  1400  in  the  House,  have 
a  more  immediate  purpose  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  persons  in  our  Armed 
Forces  This  is  a  commendable  and  reasonable  purpose  and  it  is  with  this  perspec- 
tive in  mind  that  we  view  the  proposed  G.I.  Bill  for  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

TUB  ROU:  OK  CO.MMUNITY.  TKCIINICAL  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  DURING  TIIK  VIETNAM  ERA 

G.I.  BILL 

Before  I  proceed  with  our  comments  on  educational  assistance  for  veteran,  I 
would  like  to  brien\  state  some  facts  about  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  their  use  of 
\Vf  ^jf^*2"^  ^  '  w^*^^  ^»ve  been  available  to  them  (P.L  89-358.  June  I,  1966, 
PL  90>77.  October  1.  1967.  PL  91-219,  February  1,  1070;  PL  92-540,  October  \[ 
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19'i2  P.L.  93-508,  December  3,  1974,  P.L.  93-602,  January  1,  1975;  P.L.  94-502,  Octo- 
ber  15.  1976;  P.L.  95-202,  October  1, 1977;  and  PL.  96-466,  October  17, 1980). 

About  1.8  million  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  have  enrolled  in  poetsccondary  train- 
ing and  received  Chapter  34  benefits  have  attended  community,  junior  or  technical 
co».eges.  The  remaining  two  million  have  enrolled  in  private  and  public  four-year 
colleges  and  universities.  There  are  several  reasons  why  so  many  Vietnam  veterans 
have  enrolled  In  community,  junior  colleges  and  two-year  technical  colleges. 

(1>  Veterans  are  fairly  representative  of  the  higher  education  enrollment  patterns 
of  older  adult  students  in  the  United  States,  e.g.,  about  40  percent  of  the  college 
students  m  the  U.S.  attend  public  community,  junior  and  technical  colleges,  about 
40  percent  attend  public  universities,  and  the  remaining  20  percent  attend  private 
colleges  and  universities.  .  ^   ^    i    •  i 

(2)  Veterans  frequently  choose  to  enroll  in  occupational  and  technological  pro- 
grams which  are  available  most  often  at  community,  junior  and  two-year  technical 
colleges. 

l3)  Veterans  frequently  have  needed  and  benefited  from  taking  developmental,  re- 
medial and  preparatory  prograniS  and  courses  available  at  community  colleges 

(4>  Veterans  who  need  to  live  with  their  families  and  who  can  only  attend  college 
part-time  find  community  colleges  to  be  conveniently  located  and  more  accommodat- 
ing to  their  part-time  schedules. 

i5>  Community,  junior  and  technical  colleges  provide  excellent  support  services  to 
veterans  including  outreach,  retention,  counseling,  tutoring,  and  other  services 
based  on  locnl  needs.  Many  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  have  found  the 
community  college  the  best  place  to  start,  gain  experience,  and  improve  their  basic 

^^Another  factor  is  that  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges and  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  have  cospon- 
sored  for  ten  years  the  Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges  (SOC)  under  funding 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  ^ork  SOC  is 
a  nationwide  network  of  about  300  colleges  and  universities  that  offer  comprehen- 
sive educational  opportunities  to  men  and  women  in  the  military  The  purj^  of 
SOC  IS  to  provide  high-quality  off^iuty  education  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
while  they  are  on  active  duty. 
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Modern  day  Armed  Forces  depend  upon  highly  trained  technicians  and  specialist 
to  be  operational  and  effective.  Nothing  is  more  useless  and  dangerous  than  a  com- 
plex weapons  system  that  fails  to  operate  or  functions  improperly  at  a  critical 
moment.  Unfortunately,  this  is  an  increasingly  common  occurrence  because  of  an 
acute  shortage  of  trained  technicians  in  the  Armed  Forces  And,  to  make  matters 
worse,  moat  of  the  new  recruits  have  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  fundamental 
skills  needed  to  become  competent  technicians.  A  reasonable  solution  to  the  probleni 
IS  a  new  G.I.  Bill  containing  incentives  that  will  attract  and  hold  better  qualified 
men  and  women  in  the  Armd  Forces.   ,  _  ^. 

The  Veterans'  Education  Assistance  Program  CVEAP)  has  not  proven  an  elective 
incentive  for  recruiting  persons  into  the  Armed  Forces  nor  as  a  veterans  education 
benefit.  The  VeU-rans  Administration  reports  that  through  calendar  year  1979  only 
25.1  percent  of  servicemembers  have  participated  in  VEAP  The  VA  figures  also 
show  that  of  the  201,723  servicemembers  who  have  participated  m  the  program,  6 
percent  have  terminated  their  participation  and,  of  this  number,  17  percent  have 
requested  refunds  of  their  contributions.  It  appears  that  th^  miyor  problem  with 
VEAP  13  that  It  s  a  contributory  program.  Many  servicemembers,  particularly  the 
married  ones,  have  been  financially  unable  to  make  the  monthly  contributions  to 
the  program.  In  turn,  many  often  leave  the  military  service  without  eligibility  for 
educational  benefits  under  VEAP. 


A  SOLUTION 

The  military  services  are  convinced  that  a  peace-time  G.I.  Bill  would  be  an  excel- 
lent incentive  for  recruiting  and  retaining  quality  personnel  Professor  Charles 
Moskoe  has  reported  that  a  survey  of  11.336  recruits  conducted  by  the  Army  m  Sep- 
tember 1974  at  Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examining  Stations  (AFEES>  through- 
out the  United  States  found  that  24  percent  of  those  interviewed  would  not  have 
enlisted  had  there  be^.i  no  Cf.I.  Bill.  An  additional  36  percent  said  they  were  not 
certain  whether  or  not  they  would  have  enlisted  if  they  had  not  been  eligible  for 
educational  benefits.   
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Membere  of  Congress  are  very  concerned  about  the  quality  of  our  manpower  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  which  explains  the  early  introduction  in  the  97th  Congress  of  so 
many  bills  to  reauthorize  G  L  Bill  educational  benefita  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  And,  judging  from  editorials  and  articles  in  major  newspapers 
and  national  periodicals  many  other  people  recognize  the  problem  and  support  the 
enactment  of  a  new  G  W  The  questions  then  become:  "What  form  should  the 
educational  benefits  take  d  how  much  money  and  length  of  eligibility  period  will 
it  require  to  enlist  and  letain  adequate  numbers  of  well  qualified  people?"  In 
answer  to  these  questions,  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges makes  the  following  recommendations  with  respect  to  establishing  an  im- 
proved peace-time  educational  assistance  program  for  veterans  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 


We  recommend  three  years  of  active  duty  or  two  years  of  active  duty  and  four 
years  of  Selected  Reserve  or  National  Guard  duty.  This  provision  is  included  in  both 
H  R  1400  and  Senator  Cranston's  proposal  S.  417.  We  recommend  authority  to  use 
^ucational  benefits  after  serving  two  years  of  active  duty  and  while  still  in' service. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  veterans  and  servicemembers  being  required  to  possess  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  in  order  to  qualify  for  educational  assistance 
benefits  under  the  G  I  Bill.  We  feel  that  there  are  adequate  opportunities  for  serv- 
icemembers who  do  not  possess  a  high  school  diploma  to  earn  a  diploma  through  the 
GF.D  program  during  their  enlistment.  However,  we  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
servicemembers  who  enter  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  without  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma are  the  ones  who  serve  in  the  combat  arms,  e.g.,  infantry,  armor,  artillery  and 
combat  engineers  These  military  skills  have  virtually  no  transferability  to  the  civil- 
ian labor  market  The  servicemen  and  women  who  serve  in  the  combat  arms  and 
then  leave  the  service  will  greatly  need  the  G.I.  Bill.  We  recommend  that  the  mili- 
tary services  make  a  systematic  effort  to  ensure  that  servicemembers  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  GED  training  while  on  active  duty.  Furthermore,  it  would  in- 
crease the  likelihood  the  servicemember  would  be  promoted  and  continue  on  active 
duty. 


We  recommend  a  total  of  36  months  of  entitlement  to  be  earned  at  the  rate  of  one 
mionth  of  educational  assistance  benefits  for  one  month  of  active  dutv  or  one  month 
of  bi»nefits  for  each  four  months  served  in  the  National  Giiard  or  Selective  Reserve. 

MCTHOD  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENT  OK  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  DKNEFITS 

•  ^y.^^support  the  two  tiered  approach  of  basic  and  supplemental  benefits  included 
in  H  R  1400  and  S  417.  Senator  Cranston's  bill.  Moreover,  we  believe  a  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  of  $-100  per  month  would  help  meet  the  individual's  sub- 
sistence, tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  other  educational  costs.  Al- 
though this  amount  may  appear  generous  in  comparison  to  some  other  proposals,  it 
'f  \p  poverty  level  and  insufficient  to  totally  support  an  independent  stu- 
dent We  do  not  support  a  direct  tuition  pavment  to  educational  institutions  in 
which  the  servicemember  or  veteran  is  enrolled. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  basically  two  forms  of  educational  benefits.  One  form 
which  was  used  in  the  WOrld  War  II  G  I.  Bill,  is  a  combination  of  monthly  subsist- 
ence payments  to  veterans  and  direct  payments  to  institutions  for  tuition,  fees, 
books  and  educational  supplies  A  Congressional  investigation  headed  by  the  late 
Olin  K  Teague  found  abuse  of  the  W.W.  11  G.I.  Bill  by  some  educational  institu- 
tions Urgoly  because  of  Mr  Teague's  findings,  subsequent  G.I.  Bills  from  Korean 
and  Vietnam  era  veterans  contained  no  direct  payments  to  institutions  for  tuition 
or  other  educational  expenses,  Instead,  they  paid  the  entire  educational  benefit  to 
each  veteran  in  monthly  checks  for  each  month  of  enrollment  in  an  approved  educa- 
tional institution  From  the  government  s  standpoint  this  approach  liimplified  audit- 
ing the  G  I  Bill  program  because  payments  were  made  only  to  veterans  instead  of 
institutions  and  veterans. 

Mr  Chairman,  another  important  advantage  to  using  the  Korean  era  and  Viet- 
nam era  form  of  paying  educational  benedits  is  recruitment  to  military  service.  Con- 
gress must  be  mindful  of  the  cost  of  a  new  G.I  Bill  and  will  be  searching  for  attrac- 
tive and  affordable  benefits.  Direct  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  to  institutions  will 
be  a  factor  in  calculating  the  overall  cost  of  a  new  bill  and  it  will  reduce  the  size  of 
monthly  payments  made  directly  to  veterans.  In  other  words,  the  more  dollars  set- 
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aside  for  tuition  and  fees,  the  fewer  dollars  available  for  direct  payments  to  veter- 
ans. Since  It  IS  individuals  that  are  being  recruited,  not  postsecon da ry  institutions, 
larger  payments  to  individuals  are  stronger  incentives  than  a  combination  of  small 
er  payments  to  individuals  and  direct  tuition  payments  to  educational  institutions 

It  IS  also  important  to  consider  wrho  the  Armed  Forces  are  trying  to  recruit.  They 
want  high  school  graduates  from  the  middle  quartiles  of  their  graduating  high 
school  classes,  persons  who  have  mastered  the  baziics  of  reading  comprehension, 
verbal  and  written  expression,  and  mathematical  computations  and  concepts  They 
want  young  men  and  women  who  can  quickly  learn  technical  skills,  who  will  perse- 
vere until  an  assignment  is  accomplished,  and  who  are  interested  in  advancing  into 
more  demanding  and  responsible  position.  These  are  persons  who  will  become  non- 
commissioned officers.  Some  will  re^nlist  and  become  warrant  and  commissioned 
officers.  Ser\'icemembers  who  serve  on  active  duty  for  three  or  more  years  and  then 
enroll  m  a  postsecondary  school  will  be  interested  in  building  on  their  technical 
training.  They  are  likely  to  enroll  in  institutions  that  offer  a  variety  of  occupational 
programs  that  award  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees  The  majority  of  these  are 
low-cost,  public  colleges.  This  makes  the  size  of  the  monthly  payment  to  the  veteran 
much  more  important  than  direct  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  to  an  institution 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  not  targeting  their  ef- 
forts toward  persons  in  the  highest  ten  percent  of  high  school  graduating  classes 
Most  often  those  persons  go  directly  to  college,  many  enrolling  in  high-cost,  selective 
institutions.  Some  will  be  interested  in  military  service,  but  as  commissioned  ofTi- 
cers  They  will  attend  Service  Academies  or  enroll  in  Officer  Training  programs  to 
earn  a  commission.  They  are  least  likely  to  be  interested  in  joining  the  Armed 
Forces  a^  an  enlisted  member. 

The  size  of  monthly  payments  is  an  extremely  important  consideration  Assuming 
monthly  payments  are  for  tuition  and  other  educational  expense?  in  addition  to 
subsistence,  $400  a  month  is  a  minimum  figure  for  a  single  person  Although  this  is 
greater  than  benefits  currently  paid,  benefits  that  fall  far  short  of  actual  costs, 
benefits  paid  by  a  new  G.I.  Bill  would  not  begin  for  three  years  All  economic  signs 
forecast  continued,  sizable  annual  inflation  rates  during  the  next  three  years  It  is 
virtually  certain  thut  what  cost  $342,  which  is  the  current  monthly  payment  for  a 
Vietnam  era  veteran  with  no  dependents,  will  cost  more  than  $400  in  three  years 
There  should  also  be  an  allowance  of  at  least  $50  a  month  for  veterans  with  depend 
ents.  A  provision  for  increasing  monthly  benefits  for  servicemeinbers  who  stay  on 
active  duty  beyond  three  years,  a  so<alled  supplemental  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance, would  be  a  strong  retention  incentive  and  a  timely  addition  for  older- 
.•iervicemembers  who  frequently  have  more  dependents. 

EUGIBII.ITY  PERIOD 

We  support  an  eligibility  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of  separation  from  active 
duty  to  use  educational  assistance  benefits.  This  ten  year  delimiting  period  is  con 
sistent  with  the  time  accorded  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  sensitivity  many  of  the  Senate  bills  display  with  respect 
to  veterans  whose  entitlement  will  expire  during  enrollment  in  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  education.  Proposals  introduced  by  Senators  Cranston,  Warner.  I  resale r. 
Thurmond  and  Armstrong  would  provid  hat  the  period  of  entitlement  Im*  extended 
to  the  termination  of  the  quarter  or  semester.  We  strongly  support  this  provision 
Federal  policy  should  not  be  such  that  we  **pull  the  rug"  from  veterans  whose  enti 
tlement  expires  during  the  middle  of  a  term  or  semester. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OK  ABSENCE 

We  recommend  u  one  year  leave  of  absence  for  each  two  additional  years  of  active 
duty  which  service  members  will  serve. 

this  option  could  encourage  more  servicemeinbers  to  re^nlist  because  of  the  op- 
portunity they  would  have  to  enhance  their  skills  without  having  to  leave  military 
service.  The  leave  of  absence  would  permit  the  servicemember  to  finish  the  second 
year  toward  an  associate  degree  or  the  fourth  year  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree 
on  a  full-time  basis.  This  could  provide  the  impetus  for  enlisted  members  to  apply 
for  a  commission  which  could  enhance  their  military  career. 

TRANSFER  OF  ENTlTlJiMBNT  TO  DEPENDBNTS 

We  Strongly  support  the  concept  of  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  allow 
a  servicemember  to  transfer  educational  benefits  to  a  dependent,  child  or  spouse 
We  view  this  provision  as  the  major  retention  feature  of  any  bill  reported  out  by 
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this  Committee.  Moreover,  we  believe  the  servicemember  should  be  able  to  transfer 
hie  or  her  entitlement  after  eight  years  of  continuous  active  duty. 

ADM^INISTRATION  AND  FUNDING 

We  recommend  that  the  pajrment  of  educational  assistance  allowances  be  admin* 
iatered  by  the  Veterans  Administration  because  VA  already  has  the  administrative 
machmery  and  expertise  needed  to  do  it.  Other  proposed  benefits,  such  as  the  trans- 
fer of  entitlement,  the  educational  leave  of  absence,  and  similar  provisions  should 
be  paid  by  the  DoD. 

Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  for  he  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  distinguished 
Committee. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  right,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  0.  RIGGS,  PRESIDENT,  AUSTIN  PEAY 
STATE  UNIVERSITY,  TENN.,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  am  Bob  Riggs,  president  of  Austin  Peay  Stato  Uni- 
versity, representing  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  believe  you  have  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  I^d  Grant 
Colleges,  in  which  they  indicate  their  substantive  agreement  with 
this  testimony  that  I  will  give. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  is 
deeply  interested  in  proposed  peacetime  GI  bills  and  military  edu- 
cational incentive  legislation. 

Our  institutions  have  educated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans after  the  past  three  wars.  We  are  also  worldng  closely  with  the 
military  as  the  lead  agent  for  the  servicepersons  opportunity  col- 
lege. This  program  coordinates  the  on-post  education  offered  by 
hundreds  of  colleges,  4-year  and  2-year,  public  and  private,  on  the 
various  military  installations  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  SOC  program.  Also,  on  a  personal  note,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  you  that  I  am  a  veteran  and  was  very  fortunate  to 
be  a  recipient  of  the  GI  bill  aa  I  completed  my  graduate  studies. 

This  morning  we  understand  that  we  are  invited  to  comment  on 
general  principles  which  might  be  utilized  in  developing  a  peace- 
time GI  bill.  Accordingly,  I  will  comment  on  four  such  general 
principles. 

First,  we  believe  that  peacetime  GI  bill  benefits  need  to  be  ade- 
quate to  permit  the  veteran  and  his  family  to  meet  today's  higher 
cost  of  higher  education.  A  msgor  problem  which  we  see  with  sever- 
al of  the  proposed  bills  is  that  the  benefits  proposed  are  simply  not 
high  enough  to  meet  today's  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

A  few  years  back  the  Educational  Testing  Service  conducted  a 
study  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  determine  the  level  of 
participation  of  veterans  by  the  various  States  in  the  GI  bill.  The 
nndin^  of  that  study  were  two. 

First,  the  rate  of  participation  of  veterans  by  States  varied  tre- 
mendously. For  example,  in  California  37  percent  of  the  veterans 
participated;  in  Florida,  32.  On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  in 
Indiana  only  14  percent  of  the  veterans  were  participating,  and  in 
South  Carolina,  something  like  1^  percent. 
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The  second  substantive  finding  of  the  study  was  that  the  rate  of 
vete»*an  participation  varied  inversely  with  the  cost  of  public 
higher  education  in  the  respective  States;  that  is,  as  the  cost  of 
higher  education  goes  up,  we  find  veteran  participation  drops  off. 

Since  this  study  was  made,  the  benefits  for  the  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans have  risen,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  the  cost  of  tuition  and  other 
costs  associated  with  receiving  a  collegiate  education. 

Many  public  institutions  across  the  country  have  experienced  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  during  this  fall,  and  we  believe  the 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  public  higher  education  will  continue  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Therefore,  we  urge  again  that  benefits  be  high  enough  to  allow 
veterans  the  chance  for  a  college  education,  whatever  their  place  of 
residence. 

We  also  believe  that  any  GI  bill  should  include  dependency  al- 
lowances. Most  veterans  today  are  likely  to  be  married  during  their 
service,  or  soon  after  service,  and  many  will  have  children  and 
families  to  support  while  they  pursue  a  collegiate  education. 

The  second  general  principle  that  we  would  like  to  suggest  to  you 
this  morning  concerns  benefit  levels.  H.R.  1400  provides  a  basic 
benefit  of  $300  a  month,  with  no  dependency  allowances,  for  veter- 
ans who  have  completed  3  years  of  active  duty,  or  a  comparable  Re- 
serve commitment.  An  additional  $300  a  month,  or  $600  in  all, 
would  be  paid  for  6  years  duty,  or  again  a  comparable  Reserve  com- 
mitment. 

We  believe  that  $300  a  month  is  not  adequate,  in  view  of  today's 
rising  costs.  We  would  prefer  at  least  the  level  of  S.  7,  for  example, 
providing  $400  a  month. 

For  the  academic  year  1980-81,  the  total  cost  of  the  average  2- 
year  public  college  to  which  a  student  commutes  is  estimated  at 
about  $2,700  a  year,  including  $464  tuition,  according  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service. 

The  cost  of  a  public  4-year  residential  college  or  university  is 
about  $3,400,  including  $706  tuition.  Costs  of  residential  private  col- 
leges averaged  about  $6,000,  including  $3,279  tuition. 

All  these  costs  are  rising  very  rapidly  each  year,  and  in  some 
States  are  already  much  higher  than  just  reported.  For  example,  in 
Tennessee  this  year  our  tuition  cost  in  public  institutions  increased 
30  percent. 

A  third  comment  would  be  on  proposals  which  we  have  heard 
concerning  the  percentage  of  tuition.  Under  this  proposal  a  plan  is 
suggested  whereby  the  Government  would  pay  a  percentage  of  tu- 
ition, perhaps  80  percent  of  tuition  and  fees  up  to  a  total  of  $2,500 
per  year,  plus  a  monthly  living  allowance. 

The  principal  reason  suggested  for  this  is  to  discourage  veterans 
from  attending  lower  cost  public  colleges  and  universities  and  en- 
courage them  to  attend  private  colleges.  We  believe  this  proposal  is 
wrongheaded  for  two  or  three  reasons. 

About  80  percent  of  both  veterans  and  non veterans  today  go  to 
public  colleges,  a  higher  percentage  in  many  States.  One  reason  is 
cost  and  the  geographic  availability  of  public  colleges.  Another  is 
that  in  most  States  public  colleges  offer  a  range  of  vocational  and 
technical  programs  not  available  at  many  private  colleges.  A  third 
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is  that  public  colleges  are  often  more  accessible  to  part-time  stu- 
dents. 

Most  college  students  today  are  part-time  and  often  working 
their  way  through,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  particularly  true  of 
the  veteran.  Additionally,  many  Vietnam  era  veterans  did  attend 
private  colleges.  Their  rate  of  attendance  was  almost  as  high  as 
that  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  they  were  not  barred 
by  the  lack  of  a  percentage  tuition  plan. 

In  summary,  it  is  our  belief  that  any  such  formula  would  simply 
penalize  the  great  majority  of  veterans  who  would  choose  public 
colleges  anyway,  and  not  r^ly  help  private  colleges. 

If  the  purpose  of  a  peacetime  GI  bill  is  to  recruit  better  people  to 
the  military,  we  believe  a  percentage  would  simply  be  a  disincen- 
tive to  recruitment. 

The  final  general  principles  that  I  would  cite  would  concern  the 
proposal  for  educational  incentives  for  career  military  service  per- 
sonnel. 

H.R  1400  includes  some  very  creative  approaches  to  encouraging 
career  people  to  stay  in  the  military.  We  would  like  to  cite  two  of 
these  as  being  of  particular  promise. 

First  is  transferability  of  benefits.  Subchapter  IV  of  H.R.  1400 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  serviceman  or  woman  to  transfer 
benefits  after  10  years  or  more  on  active  duty  to  a  spouse  or  chil- 
dren. This  proposal  we  believe  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm among  the  militaiy  personnel,  and  we  believe  that  it  has 
great  potential. 

A  second  proposal  is  that  for  educational  leaves.  Section  706  of 
H.R.  1400  would  permit  a  military  person  to  take  up  to  2  years  to 
pursue  a  collegiate  education.  This  program  would  be  controlled  in 
various  ways. 

It  would  require  command  approval,  and  the  servicemen  would 
be  required  to  give  2  additional  years  of  active  duty  for  each  year 
of  leave.  Nevertheless,  this  constitutes,  we  believe,  another  impor- 
tant incentive  for  career  military  personnel. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  seems  to  us  that  a  package  of  bene- 
fits along  the  lines  of  H.R.  1400  would  assist  in  both  recruiting 
more  qualified  people  and  encouraging  many  of  them  to  stay  in. 
We  hope  that  these  and  other  approaches  suggested  in  other  bills 
before  this  committee  will  receive  thorough  consideration. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  this  morning. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  sir. 

WRrrnsN  Statement  op  Robert  O.  Riggs 

The  American  Asaociation  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU)  is  deeply 
interested  in  proposed  peacetime  G.I.  Bills  and  military  educational  incentive  legis- 
lation 0^"  institutions  have  educated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  after  the 
past  three  w»«rs.  We  are  also  working  closelv  with  the  military  as  the  lead  agent  for 
the  Servicepersoni  Opportunity  College  (SOC)  program,  which  involves  many  hun- 
dreds of  colleges,  four-year  and  two-year,  public  and  private,  working  on  military 
bases  all  over  the  world  in  off-duty  education  programs.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  to  the  SOC  program. 

We  understand  that  we  are  being  asked  to  comment  on  general  principles  which 
should  be  considered  in  drafting  such  legislation,  and  not  necessarily  on  specific 
bills,  such  as  H.R  1400  .^ported  unanimously  from  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 
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I.  A  OENSRAL  PRINCIPLE  ABOUT  BfNEFITS 

Peacetime  benefits  need  to  be  adequate  to  meet  U/d&y*s  higher  education  costs. 

A  major  problem  with  several  proposed  bills  is  that  benefits  are  simply  not  high 
enough  to  meet  the  coeta  of  college.  Several  years  ago,  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice made  a  study  for  the  Veterans  Administration  of  participation  in  the  Vietnam- 
era  G.I.  Bill,  by  states.  This  was  at  a  time  when  benefit  levels  under  that  program 
were  much  lower  than  they  are  today. 

The  E.T.S.  study  discovered  amazing  differences  in  utilization  of  the  G.I.  Bill  from 
state  to  state,  very  closely  related  to  public  college  tuition  levels.  For  example, 
taking  the  states  represented  on  the  House  Subcommittee,  they  found  the  following* 

HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  SUBCOHMinEE  ON  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND  COMPENSATION 


feprtswutwe  and  SUte  oi  tomwy  Mwe » 

NicWs-Alibama   21.9  21 

Moot  jonwy— Mississippi   21.1  2/ 

Asptn-Wisconsin   22.1  20 

Won  Pal-Guam  -   (')  (') 


Biyoo— Maiyland. . 


21.1  28 


Skeltoo-Mttswn  -   21.6  23 

B«niyett-norida..  .   -  ■■   26.1  5 


V/hite— Texas.. 


25.7  17 


Mitche«-N«wY(xK    21.3  25 

Holt-MaiyUnd   21.1  28 

KfiiS-lndiana   *9 

Hopluns-KwtucXy   *; 

Huntef-CaSfofnia   37.0  1 

Hartnett-Soolli  Carolina  


» Ibt  pefttnUt«  ft'«  to  vtteciTO  *tio  h*l  ewf  us<d  ihw  YielfJUMfi  GL  benefit!. 

Soofct-  "Fwl  Rftcrt  00  Eaucil«niS  Aswunce  to  Vtteriw."  Senjte  OxmWtf  on  Veterinj  Mm,  SepI  20.  1973,  n  38  Of  John  MiKjn, 
rcH  Vto  htv^l  kx  GcwnmtflW  ReU!<m  at  AASCU.  sewd  i$  a  mefflbei  ol  the  ad  hoc  aiMsoiy  wid  fc<  the  JtwJy 

In  other  words,  veterans  in  stales  with  low  public  college  tuition,  such  as  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona,  had  a  far  greater  chance  to  attend  college  than  those  in  high 
public  tuition  states  such  as  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont. 

Since  the  study  was  made,  Vietnam-era  benefits  have  risen— but  tuition  and  other 
college  costs  have  also  risen  astronomically.  G.I.  Bill  utilization  rates  by  state  are 
still  comparable.  Many  public  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  become  con- 
siderably more  expensive,  and  rates  are  expected  to  go  much  higher  this  fall  and 
over  the  next  few  years.  Costs  at  private  colleges,  of  course,  are  much  higher. 

Therefore,  we  would  urge  again  that  benefits  be  high  enough  to  allow  veterans 
the  chance, fpr  college,  whatever  their  state  of  residence.  We  also  believe  that  any 
G.I.  Bill  should  include  dependency  allowances.  Most  veterans  today  are  likely  to  be 
married  during  or  soon  after  service,  and  many  will  have  children. 

II.  BBNErrr  lkvels 

H.R.  1400  provides  a  basic  benefit  of  $300  a  month,  with  no  dependency  allow- 
ances, for  veterans  who  have  completed  three  years  of  active  duty,  or  a  shorter 
period  plus  reserve  duty.  An  additional  $300  a  month,  or  $600  in  all,  would  be  paid 
for  six  years  duty,  or  a  shorter  period  with  reserve  duty. 

We  believe  that  $300  a  month  is  not  adequate,  in  view  of  today's  rising  costs.  We 
would  prefer  at  least  the  level  of  S.  7,  for  example,  providing  $400  a  month. 

For  the  academic  year  1980-81,  the  total  cost  of  the  average  two-year  public  col- 
lege to  which  a  student  commutes  ia  estimated  at  about  $2,758  a  year,  including 
$464  tuition,  according  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  The  cost  of  a  public  four- 
year  residential  college  or  university  ia  about  $3,409,  including  $706  tuition.  Costs  of 
residential  private  colleges  averaged  about  $6,082,  including  $3,279  tuition.  Propri- 
etary (profit-making)  schools  averaged  about  $2,500  a  year.  All  of  these  costs  are 
rising  rapidly  each  year,  and  in  some  states  are  already  much  higher. 
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III.  A  COMMXNT  ON  "PERCINTAOK  OF  TUITION**  PROPOSALS 


Some  spokesmen  have  suggested  a  plan  under  which  the  government  would  pay  a 
percentage  of  tuitbn,  perhaps  eighty  percent  of  tuition  and  fce«  up  to  a  total  of 
$2,00  per  year,  plus  monthly  living  allowance. 

The  principal  reason  suggested  for  this  is  to  "discourage**  veterans  from  attending 
lower-cost  public  colleges  and  encourage  them  to  attend  private  colleges.  The  rea« 
soning,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  cited  in  debates  over  student  aid  legislation 
and  tuition  tax  credit  legislation,  is  as  follows: 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  government  pays  eighty  percent  of  tuition,  a  student  going 
to  a  public,  four-year  college  costing  $700  will  get  only  $560,  while  a  student  at  a 
private  college  would  get  $2,500.  Both  would  receive  the  same  living  allowance.  It  is 
then  argued  that  if  a  student  finds  he  can  get  "only**  $560  rather  than  $700.  he  will 
feel  that  he  "might  as  well"  go  to  a  private  college,  where  he  will  get  $2,500— but 
where  he  will  need  additional  large  sums  to  finance  the  total  cost  of  education.  This, 
we  feel,  is  Al  ice-in  ^Wonder  land  logic. 

About  eighty  percent  of  both  veterans  and  non-veterans  today  go  to  public  col« 
leges— a  higher  percentage  in  many  states.  One  reason  is  cost  and  the  geographic 
availability  of  public  colleges.  Another  is  that  in  most  states  public  colleges  offer  a 
range  of  vocational  and  technical  progranris  not  available  at  many  private  colleges. 
A  third  is  that  public  colleges  are  often  more  accessible  to  part-time  students.  Most 
college  students  today  are  part-time  and  often  working  their  way  through;  many 
veterans  ore  likely  to  attend  college  the  same  way. 

Many  Vietnam-era  veterans  did  attend  private  colleges— almost  as  high  a  percent- 
age as  that  for  non-veterans,  as  the  Educational  Testing  Service  pointed  out.  They 
were  not  barred  by  the  lack  of  a  "percentage  tuition'*  formula. 

It  is  our  belief  that  any  such  formula  would  simply  penalize  the  great  mflyority  of 
veterans  who  would  choose  public  colleges  anyway,  and  not  really  "help**  private 
colleges.  If  the  purpose  is  to  recruit  better  people  to  the  military,  we  believe  a  per* 
centage  would  simply  be  a  disincentive  to  recruitment. 


H  R  1400  includes  some  very  creative  approaches  to  encouraging  career  people  to 
stay  in  the  military,  worked  out  in  extensive  hearings  at  military  bases  and  testimo- 
ny from  people  from  all  enlisted  and  officer  ranks,  who  expressed  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  for  these  ideas.   " 

We  would  urge  the  Congress  to  give  careful  consideration  to  such  ideas.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  possible  the  use  of  G.I.  benefits  while  on  active  duty  if  a  serviceman 
wishes  to  do  so,  there  are  two  main  ideas: 

Transferability  of  Be«f/Tte.— Subchapter  IV  of  H.R.  1400  makes  it  possible  for  a 
serviceman  or  woman  to  transfer  benefits  after  ten  years  or  more  on  active  duty  to 
a  spouse  or  children  House  Veterans  Committee  hearings  revealed  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  by  the  military  about  this  approach.  Providing  for  the  college  education 
of  one's  children  or  spouse  has  a  great  appeal  to  many  members  of  the  service. 

Education  Amiacs. —Section  706  *>{  the  bill  permits  educatioual  leaves  up  to  two 
years,  to  permit  a  serviceporson  to  complete  an  educational  program.  This  right  is 
limited  in  various  ways;  it  is  at  thi  discretion  of  the  military,  and  the  person  must 
agree  to  serve  two  more  years  fo  every  year  of  leave  granted.  Nevertheless,  this 
constitutes  another  way  to  encourage  personnel  to  stay  in  service,  and  also  upgrade 
their  abilities  either  for  military  or  postmilitary  duty. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  package  of  benefits  along  the  lines  of  H.R.  1400  would  assist 
in  both  recruiting  more  qualified  people  and  encouraging  many  of  them  to  stay  in. 
Wo  hope  that  these  and  other  approaches  suggested  in  other  bills  before  this  Com- 
mittee will  receive  thorough  consideration. 


STATEMENT  OF  BERNARD  H.  EHRLICH»  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  NA- 
TIONAL  HOME  STUDY  COUNCIL,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATION- 
AL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  Ehruch.  I  am  Bernard  Ehrlich»  general  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Home  Study  Council.  I  have  served  as  general  counsel  to 
NHSC  and  been  involved  in  home  study  education  for  over  30 
years. 


IV.  RDUCATIONAL  INCENTIVES  FOR  MIUTARY  SEHVICE 
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I  have  prepared  a  written  statement  entitled  "Career  Training 
by  the  Correspondence  School  Method— Why  It  Must  Be  Preserved 
in  the  All- Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assistance  Program/* 

In  the  interests  of  time,  this  statement  was  distributed  to  you.  I 
urge  you  to  read  it  carefully  and  would  appreciate  having  it  includ- 
ed in  today's  record. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  comment  on  why  the  correspondence 
school  method  must  be  preserved  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force  educa- 
tional assistance  program. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  we  endorse  the  comments  of  the  then 
presidential  candidate  Reagan  speech  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
August  20, 1980,  in  which  he  stated: 

We  must  provide  resources  to  attract  and  retain  superior  people  in  each  of  the 
services.  We  should  take  steps  immediately  to  restore  the  GI  bill,  one  of  the  most 
effective,  equitable  and  socially  important  programs  ever  devised.  In  short,  our 
country  must  provide  these  persons  and  their  families  with  the  quality  of  life  that  is 
equitable  to  the  sacrifices  they  make  on  our  behalf. 

We  also  support  the  concepts  outlined  in  H.R.  1400  which  are  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  recruitment  and  retention  problems  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

We  submit  that  home  study  schools  have  done  the  Nation  a  serv- 
ice by  providing  quality,  career  educational  training  to  over  50  mil- 
lion people  since  1900.  Over  1  million  of  them  have  been  veterans 
and  service  people. 

Why  should  it  be  considered  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  educatipnal  assistance  program?  The  following  are 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  very  best  reasons  for  providing  this 
benefit  to  those  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

One,  correspondence  training  is  the  most  inexpensive  method  of 
training  people  for  the  world  of  work  today.  Home  study  tuitions 
average  $1,000  less  than  resident-school  tuition. 

Two,  correspondence  schools  provide  job  training  in  skill  areas  of 
critical  national  value,  such  as  electronics  technology,  computers, 
engineering  topics. 

Three,  correspondence  training  is  effective.  The  largest  supplier 
of  correspondence  courses  in  the  United  States  is  the  military.  The 
various  armed  services  today  train  1  million  students  a  year  using 
this  cost-effective  method. 

Four,  correspondence  training  was  the  top  choice  of  active  duty 
service  persons.  Over  one-third  of  the  Vietnam  era  service  persons 
chose  correspondence  schools  as  their  method  of  study. 

Five,  in  terms  of  national  priorities.  Federal-education  dollars 
should  first  be  targeted  to  those  individuals  who  choose  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  order  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel  in  the 
armed  services,  educational  assistance  benefits  will  be  necessary  if 
we  are  to  secure  high  quality  recruits. 

Six,  if  we  ever  hope  to  get  the  best  qualified  people  in  the  mili- 
tary and  keep  them  there,  home  study  must  be  offered  as  a  benefit. 
In  fact,  by  providing  home  study  training  it  will  not  be  an  incen- 
tive to  leave  the  Armed  Forces,  but  would  instead  encourage  people 
to  make  the  milit^y  a  career. 

Seven,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1400  provide  for  in-service  enroll- 
ment in  a  program  of  education.  Correspondence  school  programs 
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would  enable  these  individuals  to  get  additional  skills  without  the 
necessity  of  leaving  active  service. 

In  summary,  the  providing  of  correspondence  programs  under  an 
All-Volunteer  Force  educational  assistance  program  would  enable 
the  Armed  Forces  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  qualified  people  in 
our  military  at  a  time  when  our  need  is  the  greatest  for  these 
people.  This  would  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Recruits  would  be  attracted  to  the  military  by  knowing  they 
could  continue  their  education  with  correspondence  school  courses 
at  extremely  low  cost  to  the  Grovemment. 

(W  The  problem  of  retaining  qualified  people  in  our  military 
could  be  alleviated  in  large  measure  by  allowing  them  to  take  cor- 
respondence courses  to  supplement  whatever  training  they  get  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Since  more  than  1  million  students  a  year  use  course  training 
in  the  U.S.  military,  and  over  one-third  of  the  Vietnam-era  service 
people  chose  correspondence  courses  as  the  method  to  study,  it 
would  appear  this  cost-effective  type  of  education  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  Armed  Forces  personnel,  and  it  would  be  essential  to  pro- 
vide these  people  with  the  quality  of  life  that  is  equitable  to  the 
sacrifice  they  make  on  our  behalf. 

id)  We  remind  the  committee  that  in  order  for  correspondence 
schools  to  maintain  VA  eligibility  today  they  must  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate for  each  of  their  courses  that  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
graduates  are  employed  in  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained. 

What  better  proof  could  we  have  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams? We  therefore  urge  this  committee  to  consider  giving  sup- 
port to  this  educationally  effective,  energy  efficient,  low  cost  way  to 
train  veterans  and  active-duty  personnel,  particularly  those  who 
form  the  All- Volunteer  Force  in  the  armed  services. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  and 
giving  this  testimony. 

Some  Facts  on  Correspondence  Study 

1  CoriPCspondenctJ  training  is  the  moot  inexpensive  method  of  training  people  for 
the  world  of  work  today  Home  study  tuitions  average  $1,000  less  than  resident 
school  tuition. 

2  Corrcspondonco  schools  provide  job  training  in  skill  areas  of  critical  national 
value:  electronics  tcchnolofp',  computers,  engineering  topics,  etc. 

3  Correspondence  training  is  effective.  The  largest  supplier  of  correspondence 
couites  is  the  United  States  Military.  The  various  armed  services  train  one  million 
students  a  year  using  this  cost^ffective  method. 

^  P?T!i^P^P^®"?®  training  was  a  top  choice  of  active  duty  service  persons,  over 
one-third  of  the  Vietnam-era  service  persons  chose  correspondence  schools  as  their 
method  of  study. 

5  In  terms  of  national  priorities,  federal  education  dollars  should  first  be  targeted 
to  thoce  individuals  who  choose  to  servo  in  the  armed  forces.  In  order  to  recruit  and 
retain  personnel  in  the  armed  forces,  educational  assistance  benefits  will  be  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  secure  high-quality  recruits. 

6  If  we  ever  hope  to  get  the  best  qualified  people  in  the  military— and  keep  them 
there;— homo  stiidv  must  be  offered  as  a  benefit.  In  fact,  bv  providing  home  study 
training,  there  will  not  be  an  incentive  to  leave  the  armed  forces  but  would  instead 
encourage  people  to  make  the  military  a  career. 

7  The  provisions  of  H.R  1400  provide  for  in-service  oni-ollment  in  a  program  of 
education  Correspondence  school  programs  would  enable  these  individuals  to  get 
additional  skills  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  active  service. 

^  In  summary,  the  providing  of  correspondence  programs  under  an  all-volunteer 
force  educational  assistance  program  would  enable  the  armed  forces  to  attract  and 
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retain  the  beat  qualified  people  in  our  military  at  a  time  when  our  need  ia  the  greats 
est  for  these  people.  This  would  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner 

a.  Recruita  would  be  attracted  to  the  military  by  knowing  that  they  could  contin* 
ue  their  .education  with  correspondence  school  courses  at  an  extremely  low  cost  to 
the  government.  , , .     „  . 

b.  The  problem  of  retaining  qualified  people  in  our  military  could  be  alleviated  in 
a  large  measure  by  allowing  them  to  take  correspondence  courses  to  supplement 
whatever  training  they  get  in  the  armed  forces.  ,  . 

c.  Since  more  than  one  million  students  a  year  use  correspondence  training  iii  the 
United  States  Military,  and  over  one-third  of  the  Vietnam-era  service  people  chose 
correspondence  courses  as  a  method  of  study,  it  would  appear  that  this  cost-effective 
type  of  education  would  be  attractive  to  armed  forces  personnel;  it  would  be  essen- 
tial to  provide  these  persons  with  a  quality  of  life  that  is  equitable  to  the  sacrifice 
they  make  on  our  behalf. 

d.  We  remind  the  Committee  that  in  order  for  correspondence  schools  to  maintain 
V.A.  eligibility  today,  they  must  be  able  to  demonstrate,  for  each  of  their  courses, 
that  fifty  percent  or  more  of  their  graduates  are  employed  in  the  field  for  which 
they  were  trained. 

What  better  proof  could  we  have  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs? 


WRrrTEN  Statement  or  Bernard  H.  Ehruch 

STATEMENT  Of  BEIIALF  OT  THE  NATIONAL  HOME  STUDY  COUNCIL 

I  am  Bernard  H.  Ehrlich,  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Home  Study  Council  I 
have  served  as  General  Counsel  to  the  National  Home  Study  Council  and  have  been 
involved  in  home  study  education  for  ovOi  thirty  years. 

Before  final  action  is  taken  on  H.R.  1400,  1  urge  that  consideration  be  given  to 
this  statement  and  to  the  distinguished  record  that  correspondence  schools  have 
achieved  in  helping  active  duty  persons  and  veterans. 

The  Correspondence  School  Field 

I  submit  this  statement  convinced  that  home  study  has  been  of  appreciable  help 
to  active  duty  persons  and  veterans.  It  is  an  education  method  that  is  better  under- 
stood by  armea  forces  personnel  and  the  everyday  man-on-the-street  than  by  most 
professional  educators,  legislators  and  regulators.  It  is  an  unusual  combination  of 
educational  product  and  service  that  is  used  in  many  ways,  but  by-and-large,  it  is 
the  kind  of  education  that  appeals  to  people  who  can't  or  won't  take  advantage  of 
more  con^ntional  educational  methods. 

Today,  more  than  three  million  Americans  are  enrolled  in  correspondence 
courses.  It  IS  cstmmted  that  since  1900,  over  50  million  Americans  have  taken  corre- 
spondence courses. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council  (NHSC)  schools  offer  m9re  than  500  different 
academic  and  vocati'inal  courses  by  mail,  such  as:  accounting,  appliance  repair, 
automotive  mechanics,  automation,  business  administration,  data  processing,  elec- 
tronics, hotel-motel  n.anagement.  law  enforcement,  microcomputers,  surveying,  and 
hundreds  of  other  courses.  Some  unique  courses  are  not  offered  in  resident  schools 
All  of  these  courses  make  use  of  specifically  written  texta  and  quite  often  include 
audio  tapes,  sample  materials,  and  practical  "hands  on"  training  Course  lengths 
range  from  one  to  four  jrears.  The  vast  majority  of  schools  enroll  and  teach  students 
entirely  through  the  mails. 

Over  the  years,  home  study  schools  can  point  to  a  solid  record  of  achievement  in 
providing  valuable  service  to  the  nation  and  to  many  veterans  who,  without  the 
benefits  of  homo  study,  would  surely  have  been  denied  an  opportunity  for  education 
or  training.  Since  the  founding  of  the  first  private  home  study  school  in  1890,  these 
schools  have  continued  to  meet  a  need  not  met  by  traditional  education 

More  importantly,  we  should  realiie  that,  if  wo  are  to  attract  highly  qualified 
men  and  women  into  the  military  today— and  keep  them  in  the  service — home 
study  training  should  certainly  be  one  benefit  which  is  offered  to  them  because,  as 
the  aata  show,  home  study  is  a  top  choice  of  active  duty  people. 

Home  study  has  been  an  ideal  educational  alternative  for  service  persons  and  vet- 
erans, including:  ...      .   .  r 

1.  The  homebound  individuals— who.  because  of  society  s  barriers,  lack  of  trans- 
portation.  or  a  handicap,  cannot  take  advantage  of  local  educational  resources  Stu- 
dents may  be  in  hospitals  or  prisons -but  they  can  continue  their  education,  none- 
theless. 
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2  The  geographically  isolated— thousands  of  individuals  whose  primary  source  of 
educational  opportunity  may  well  bo  the  school  which  U8€«  the  poetai  system.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  active  duty  service  people  over  the  years  have  fit  this  classification. 

3  The  hxxsy  adult— NHSC  surveys  reveal  that  the  typical  home  study  student  is  in 
his  or  her  mid-thirties,  beyond  the  aije  when  most  of  us  receive  our  formal  school- 
ing Many  returning  veterans,  unable  to  devote  their  time  to  classroom  study,  opted 
to  study  by  mail  while  they  struggled  to  get  re-established  in  society,  support  a 
family,  and  earn  a  modest  living  while  still  trying  to  gain,  or  update,  a  salable  civil- 
ian skill. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council 

The  National  Home  Study  Council,  founded  in  1926  under  the  cooperative  leader- 
ship of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  is  usually  referred  to  as  NHSC.  It  is  a  non-piofit  educational  association  of 
more  than  90  accredited  home  study  schools.  NHSC  is  nationally  known  and  its  Ac- 
crediting Commission  is  nationally  recognized.  NHSC  schools  are  located  in  23 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Association  is  financed  entirely  by  dues 
paid  by  members.  While  the  Council  is  a  non-profit  association,  it  receives  no  finan- 
cial assistance  of  any  kind  from  the  government. 

The  independent  nine-member  Accrediting  Commission  of  the  National  Home 
Study  Council  was  established  in  1955.  Shortly  thereafter,  it  gained  the  approval  of 
the  U  S  Department  of  Education  as  the  "nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency** 
for  home  study  schools.  The  Accrediting  Commission  includes  five  public  members 
(representatives  from  the  fields  of  industry,  post-secondary  education,  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  counseling),  and  four  members  from  the  field  of  home  study  educa- 
tion. 

Home  Study  and  the  Veteran 

For  the  veteran  or  active  duty  person,  home  study  has  long  been  an  accepted  way 
of  acquiring  a  career  skill  in  a  convenient,  effective  way.  During  the  late  l&GO's  and 
early  1970*s,  of  all  active  duty  service  personnel  using  G.I.  Bill  benefits,  over  half  of 
them  used  their  benefits  to  enroll  with  a  correspondence  school.  The  barriers  of 
tirne  and  space  did  not  prevent  these  people  from  preparing  to  make  a  smooth  re- 
entry into  the  peace-time  work  place.  Home  study  was  there  to  help  them.  And  it 
did! 

In  fact,  a  publication  entitled  "Veterans  Benefits  Under  Current  Education  Pro- 
{frams  HB  04  77-1),'*  published  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  reported  the  follow- 
ing: 

More  than  1  1  million  veterans  and  service  personnel  have  studied  correspondence 
courses  during  the  period  1966-1976.  This  represents  17.8  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
G.I.  Bill  students  enrolling  in  all  tyoes  of  schools. 

More  than  33  percent  (or  240,198)  of  the  service  personnel  on  active  duty  using 
G.I.  Bill  benefits  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses. 

The  report  states:  "Almost  all  correspondence  training  has  been  taken  at  schools 
other  than  colleges."  In  fact,  99.2  percent  of  the  students  studied  with  private  home 
study  schools  ...  the  vast  minority  of  them  with  NHSC  schools. 

For  peacetime  post-Korean  veterans,  more  than  23  percent  (or  324.510)  of  the  stu- 
dents elected  to  study  by  correspondence.  Stated  the  Veterans  Administration,  "The 
relatively  high  incidence  of  correspondence  training  among  trainees  who  are  peace- 
time post'Korean  conflict  veterans  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  for  many  of  these 
older,  more  established  veterans,  correspondence  in  the  only  type  of  training  flexi- 
ble enough  to  fit  their  more  rigid  family  and  job  requirements. 

In  the  1980*8  wo  fac©  new  challenges  as  a  nation,  preserving  our  liberty  by  main- 
taining a  strong  defense  posture.  The  key  asset  to  a  strong  military  is  to  have  a 
cader  of  educated,  talented  people.  And,  if  we  ever  hope  to  get  the  best  qualified 
people  into  our  military -and  keep  them  there— home  study  training  must  bo  of- 
fered OS  a  benefit. 

TVie  Benefitt  and  Advantages  of  Home  Study 

One  of  the  central  advantages  of  the  home  study  method  has  been  its  flexibility. 
In  a  1976  Veterans  Administration  report.  Senate  Committee  Print  No.  49  (94th 
Congress)  entitled  'Training  by  Correspondence  Under  the  G.I.  Bill,"  it  was  stated. 

Correspondence  training  has  a  much  lower  average  cost  than  other  types  of  train- 
ing And  correspondence  training  is  convenient.  Potential  trainees,  who  would  have 
to  give  up  their  job  or  suffer  some  other  inconvenif  ^ce  to  take  other  types  of  train- 
ing, can  often  use  their  spare  time  to  take  correst..ndenco  training,  as  can  many 
service  personnel  whose  duties  preclude  other  types  of  training.  In  addition,  corre- 
spondence training  has  the  attribute  of  less  foregone  earnings  than  other  types  of 
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training  training  because  it  can  be  taken  in  the  trainee  j  spare  time.  It,  therefore, 
requires  no  living  expense  subeidy  in  addition  to  tuition. 
Other  factors  explaining  the  popularity  of  home  study  includes: 

1.  Homo  study  is  one  of  the  lowest  cost  types  of  education.  In  a  1976  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  Report,  "Leammg  a  Skill  Through  Correspondence, 
it  was  stated:  "Correspondence  programs  coet  less,  on  the  average,  than  thoee  taken 
in  resident  schools.  In  1976,  the  average  charge  for  all  corrcsponc'tence  programs  was 
$698,  and  $1,693  for  non-correspondence  programs."  A  similar  iHudy  by  NCES  af- 
firmed this  wide  gap  in  1978. 

Here  is  another  specific  example. 

Electronics  Technology  Course  (Veteran  with  3  Dependents) 

Home  Study 

70  percent  times  $1,200  tuition  equals  $840  paid  by  the  government. 

12  months  times  $493  equals  $4,056  costs  paid  by  the  government. 
It's  simple  arithmetic.  The  Federal  Government  would  save  $3,216  on  just  this  one 
typical  case. 

2.  Home  study  is  a  valid  educational  alternative.  More  than  two  dozen  research 
studies  over  the  past  50  years  have  shown  . .  the  research  seems  clearly  to  indi- 
cate that  correspondence  students  perform  just  as  well  as,  and  in  some  cases  better 
than,  their  classroom  counterparts."  (Source:  Correspondence  Study  A  Summary 
Review  of  the  Research  and  Development  Literature  by  David  E.  Mathieson,  1970). 

8.  The  single  largest  supplier  of  home  study  in  the  w^orld  is  the  U.S.  Military.  To 
active  duty  personnel,  home  study  training  is  an  integral  part  of  every  career  per- 
son's training  portfolio.  For  example,  the  fictension  Course  Institute  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  enrolls  over  300,000  students.  The  U.S.  Army  enrolls  over  280.000  students 
and  has  over  2,000  courses.  Other  service  correspondence  schools  include  the  U.S. 
Navj*  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Most  of  these  schools  have  been  operating  for  50 

years  of  more.  ^      ,       ,  « 

The  Air  Force,  Army,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  Marine  Corps  correspondence 
schools,  through  their  owti  volition,  applied  for  and  are  all  accredited  by  the  Accred- 
iting Commission  of  the  National  Home  Study  Council  The  militao'  has  identified 
correspondence  study  as  one  of  the  most  cost  efficient  training  methods  available 
4.  The  Federal  Government  is  the  single  largest  supplier  and  user  of  correspond- 
ence instruction  in  the  United  States.  In  1973.  nearly  two  million  students  were  en- 
rolled by  government  agency  correspondence  schools,  almost  50  percent  of  the  home 
study  student  body  in  America.  ,  ,     ,  *  .  .  aj 

Federal  agencies  with  correspondence  schools  include  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  OfTice  of  Personnel  Management,  to  name  a 
few. 

The  government  has  found  home  study  to  be  a  flexible,  effective  teaching  method 
which  ha3  been  proven  to  be  both  economical  and  "controllable"  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional content  and  level  of  educational  quality.  .  ,„ 

6.  In  a  1976  Stanford  University  research  project  entitled  Home  Based  Education, 
funded  by  tht  National  Institute  of  Education,  the  following  miyor  conclusions  were 

reached;  .        ...       .  .     ^  ^ 

The  ''large  numbers  of  students  taking  the  wide  varietv  of  courses  by  corre- 
spondence provide  adequate  testimony  to  the  need  for  home-based  (correspondence) 
education."  ,  ^.      ^  , 

Correspondence  instruction  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  it  will  continue  to  nave 
a  robust  future  for  the  rest  of  this  century."  „ ,      .  , 

The  Place  of  Correspondence  Trainini*  Under  the  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational 
Assistance  Program  as  Contained  in  H.R.  1400.  We  feel  that  in  terms  of  national 
priorities,  federal  education  dollars  should  be  targeted  first  to  those  individuals  who 
choose  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  ^ 

In  a  speech  before  delegates  to  The  American  Lepon  convention  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  on  August  20,  1980.  Presidential  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  said:  We 
must  provide  the  resources  to  attract  and  retain  superior  people  in  each  of  the  serv- 
ices. We  should  take  stepe  immediately  to  restore  the  G.I.  Bill,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive, equitable  and  socially  important  profframs  ever  devised.  In  short,  our  country 
must  provide  these  persons  and  their  families  with  a  quality  of  life  that  is  equitable 
to  the  sacrifices  they  make  on  our  behalf."  * ,       .  ,  ^  . 

In  response  to  the  recruitment  and  retention  problems  in  our  armed  forces,  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  reported  out  H.R.  1400,  The  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  The  purposes  of  this  bill  are: 
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1.  To  provide  a  new  educational  program  to  assiat  in  the  readjustment  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  to  civilian  File  after  their  separation  from  military 
•ervice; 

2.  To  promote  and  assist  the  various  programs  of  the  armed  forces  by  estab- 
lishinc[  a  new  program  of  educational  assistance  to  aid  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  highly  qualified  penonnel  for  both  the  active  and  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  armea  forces;  andi 

3.  To  give  special  emphatis  to  providing  educational  assistance  benefits  to  aid 
in  the  retention  of  personriel  in  the  armed  forces. 

We  submit  that  homo  study  schools  have  done  the  nation  a  service  by  providing 
qualify  career  vocational  training  to  over  '^ne  million  veteraiw.  If  anything,  home 
studv  should  be  commended  by  Con^Titss  for  helping  to  reach  out  and  enhance  the 
employability  of  veterans  who  rslght  never  have  taken  any  other  avenue  toward 
omnloyability. 

We  submit  that  the  restoration  of  a  si^ificant  non-contributory  educational  bene- 
fit will  help  attract  a  steady  stream  of  highly-qualified  recruits  to  the  armed  forces. 
Such  educational  benefits  must  include  correspondence  school  courses,  which  were 
taken  by  over  one  million  veterans  and  service  personnel  and,  perhaps  even  more 
importantly,  more  than  one-third  of  the  service  personnel  on  active  duty  used  Uieir 
'  benefits  to  enroll  in  correspondence  courses. 

We  submit  that  to  aid  the  retention  of  personnel  in  the  armea  forces,  correspond- 
ence courses  are  both  desirable  and  necessary.  Providing  this  kind  of  program  for 
those  in  the  armed  forces  will  enable  military  personnel  to  get  valuable  additional 
training  without  leaving  the  military.  No  other  form  of  education  can  help  to  give 
the  kind  of  training  needed  by  military  personnel  and  still  keep  them  in  military 
service.  Correspondence  training  is  ideally  suited  to  giving  our  armed  forces  person- 
nel the  kind  of  programs  they  need  while  still  keeping  them  in  the  military.  We 
again  note  that  more  and  more  service  personnel  are  attracted  to  home  study 
courses  because  the  various  armed  forces  trained  over  one  million  students  a  year 
using  this  cost^fTective  method. 

We  submit  that  not  only  will  correspondence  courses  help  to  attract  highly-quali- 
fied ?^ple  in  the  military  and  retain  them,  but  in  addition—a  most  important  addi- 
tion—will provide  these  educational  benefits  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment; we  have  valuable  education  and  training  with  the  most  costrefTective 
method  of  eduruition. 

Preserve  Home  Study  for  a  Strong  America 

Home  study^  education  has  done  the  nation  a  service  by  providing  quality  corre- 
spondence training  to  over  one  million  veterans  and  service  personnel.  Home  study 
correspondence  courses  provide  additional  benefits  to  service  personnel  with  over 
one  million  students  a  year  being  enrolled  in  U.S.  Military  correspondence  courses 
and  schools. 

We  face  a  need  in  our  society  to  provide  our  Vbterans  and  service  people  with 
more  ways  to  obtain  specific  job-related  training.  We  must  make  better  use  of  alter- 
native fornis  of  education  like  home  study  which  are,  by  their  nature,  well-equipped 
to  fill  critical  gaps  in  our  educational  system. 

Correspondence  training  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  military,  in  the  government 
and  in  civilian  circles  because  there  will  be  Tutur©  gcnt-^tions  of  citizens  who  won't 
be  able  to  report  regularly  to  a  classroom  to  learn,  but  vho,  nonetheless,  need  and 
deserve  the  right  to  study  on  their  own,  wherever  they  viah,  at  their  own  learning 
pace. 

America  needs  home  study  as  never  before,  and  Corgress  should  support  this  edu- 
cationally effective,  energy  efficient,  low-coct  way  tc  irain  veterans  and  active  duty 
personnel— particularly  those  who  form  the  all«volui  leer  force  in  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Tliank  you,  gentlemen. 

We  are  in  a  vote  right  at  the  minute.  We  are  not  going  to  dismiss 
the  subcommittee,  if  we  can  prevent  it.  Mr.  Mon^omery  will  be 
back  shortly. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  you,  sir,  in  H.R.  1400,  there  is  no  specific 
place  in  the  bill  that  addresses  correspondence  schools.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Ehruch.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Would  you  remind  the  chairman,  as  well  as  the 
staff  people,  what  the  status  of  correspondence  training  is,  what 
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this  Congress  has  taken  in  the  way  of  terminating  correspondence, 
and  in  your  judgment,  why?  I  think  we  would  like  to  know  that. 
The  pros  and  cons.  I  am  sure  you  would  bo  on  one  side  of  that 
issue. 

Mr.  Ehruch.  I  will  try  to  be  fair,  sir. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ehruch.  At  the  present  time  our  status  is  that  we  are  some- 
what in  a  po  man's  land,  as  Ck)ngressman  Montgomery  is  well 
aware.  After  much  deliberation  between  House  and  Senate,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  that  provided  for  the  veterans  and  in-service  per- 
sonnel to  continue  to  train  with  home  study  at  55  percent  of  their 
tuition  to  be  paid  to  them.  This  was  a  reduction  from  75  percent. 

Unfortunately,  what  then  occurred  was  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  eliminated  home  study  from  the  appropriations.  This 
was  followed  by  a  continuing  resolution  which  placed  the  level  of 
continuing  funds  to  the  Veterans*  Administration  at  no  higher 
than  that  provided  by  the  conference  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  we  believe  illegally  eliminated  home  study  train- 
ing. 

It  sounds  very  confused.  We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Congressman  Montgomery,  who  is  here,  for  speaking  out 
so  forthrightly  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  was  regarding  home  study,  why 
is  there  such  a  turmoil?  I  must  say,  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  We  do 
not  know.  We  have  excellent  relationships  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  although  there  may  have  been  problems  in  the 
field  10  years  ago,  we  have  not  had  any  problems  with  VA  students 
for  at  least  the  last  5  years. 

We  have  trained  over  1.1  million  students,  veterans,  and  service 
personnel,  and  are  meeting  the  50-percent  requirement  to  show 
these  people  are  employed  in  the  field  for  which  they  train. 

We  think  that  we  can  demonstrate  very  adequately,  and  have 
demonstrated  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  committees,  that  home 
study  training  is  an  appropriate  way  for  many  people  to  get  train- 
ing under  the  01  bill. 

In  fact,  for  service  personnel  throughout  the  world,  in  fact  for 
people  who  are  invalid,  in  fact  for  people  who  cannot  go  to  a  resi- 
dence instiiation,  home  study  is  perhaps  the  only  method,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  most  cost  effective  methoa. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

Since  you  are  a  friend  of  ours  and  have  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee on  veterans'  programs,  we  appreciate  your  testimony.  The 
problem  we  have  with  correspondence,  as  you  know,  is  we  had  to 
make  cuts,  so  we  couldn't  have  the  Veterans*  Administration  sit- 
ting as  a  sacred  cow. 

We  were  trying  to  figure  out  ways  not  to  get  into  the  medical 
programs  or  get  into  compensation  and  pensions.  What  happened 
was  not  aimed  per  se  at  the  correspondence  schools.  However,  it 
had  been  partially  continued  and,  as  you  have  said,  is  in  fact  in 
limbo  now  as  to  what  will  happen  to  it. 

Mr.  Ehruch.  I  hope  something  can  be  done  to  do  this,  sii,  be- 
cause unfortunately  there  are  a  lot  of  applications  that  are  now  sit- 
ting in  VA  offices  throughout  the  United  States  with  no  action 
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being  taken  on  them  and  students,  based  on  promises,  are  being  let 
down.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  can  unblock  it. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  certainly  will  try  to  get  involved  in  it. 

To  the  other  two  gentlemen,  we  appreciate  you  being  here  this 
morning  and  thank  you  for,  basically,  your  kind  remarks  about 
H.R.  140O. 

I  was  really  wondering  whether  you  all  were  going  to  get  up  here 
and  start  testifying  because  you  have  about  as  much  at  stake  as 
any  party  involved  in  education.  Of  course,  the  Nation  gets  the 
best  out  of  it  when  we  educate  these  young  men  and  women  who 
come  into  the  service  and  serve  their  time. 

What  percentage  of  the  junior  colleges  and  senior  colleges,  land 
grant  schools,  are  under  some  type  of  ul  education— 50  percent? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  50  percent,  Mr.  Montgomery,  but  it  is  quite 
high.  I  would  estimate  between  10  and  15  percent  right  now. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Then  vou  add  the  regular  student  loans  of 
Government  and  guaranteed  loans  and  grants.  That  would  move  it 
up  to  50  percent? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Certainly  close  to  that  figure,  yes. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  think  that  is  what  I  meant.  Is  that  basically 
it? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  think  that  is  certainly  correct.  All  Federal  subsidies 
would  be  at  least  50  percent. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  At  most  of  our  small  and  large  junior  and 
senior  colleges,  50  percent  of  the  students  are  on  some  type  of  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  Well,  what  has  happened  to  us  on  this  bill  is  that  the 
contributory  VEAP  program  is  not  working  well  in  the  military 
where  they  have  to  contribute. 

We  have  had  three  test  programs— the  educational  test  pro- 
,grams,  where  the  VA  would  administer  it  and  the  military  I  think 
paid  for  it— those  programs  have  expired.  So  really,  all  we  have 
now,  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  type  of  educational  programs  in 
the  military,  are  these  bills  that  have  been  introduced  by  me  and 
others. 

I  have  a  question  here,  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  a 
recent  report  that  I  requests,  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  concluded  that  the  substantial  availability  of  student 
financial  assistance  siphons  off  a  significant  share  of  the  pool  of 
manpower  that  might  otherwise  be  available  to  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

The  appropriation  for  student  financial  aid  was  in  excess  of  $5 
billion  this  year,  and  even  with  the  reductions  in  the  President's 
budget  will  be  still  a  substantial  consideration  of  funding  in  the 
future. 

According  to  tlie  GAO  analysis,  taxpayer— financed  loans  and 
grants  for  college  students  are  in  direct  competition  with  service 
recruiting  efforts. 

My  Question  is  twofold.  First,  what  effect  would  a  new  GI  educa- 
tion bill  have  on  this  situation;  second,  in  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Nation  s  budgetary  woes,  why  should  we  not  require  military 
service  as  a  condition  of  Government-educational  assistance? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  Let  me  comment  on  one  aspect  of  that  if  I  could.  I  am 
not  only  a  college  president,  but  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Marine 
Reserve  and  CO  of  a  unit  back  in  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  Incidentally,  H.R  1400  doesn't  have  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  included,  but  the  reason  we  didn't  is  be- 
cause that  section  of  the  bill  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  would  be  for  $140  a 
month  for  36  months  for  a  reservist  who  comes  in  and  stays  in  for 
6  years,  and  it  will  be  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 

I  just  brought  that  up  because  you  gave  me  the  opportunity.  It  is 
not  in  there  ana  you  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  research  it. 

Mr.  RiGGs.  What  you  have  just  suggested  I  think  from  the  Re- 
serve standpoint  would  be  a  tremendous  incentive  in  the  ability  of 
Reserve  units  to  recruit  personnel  into  the  Reserves.  I  think  an 
availability  of  a  GI  bill  would  be  tremendous  for  that  facet  of  the 
military.  That  is  again  a  grass  roots  opinion. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  raised  this  amount— somebody,  Mr. 
Wincup,  I  believe,  said  we  ought  to.  I  shouldn't  tell  how  we  do  busi- 
ness around  here  sometimes.  He  said  why  don't  we  raise  that 
$2,000  for  the  reservists  to  $4,000  in  the  authorization  bill.  So  we 
offered  the  amendment.  It  was  accepted.  The  Army  Reserve  gener- 
ally has  increased  by,  oh,  almost  300  or  400  percent,  due  to  raising 
the  educational  program  to  that  level  In  fact,  about  all  we  have 
got  in  the  GI  bill  is  for  reservists,  the  way  we  have  it— contribu- 
tory. 

Mr.  RiGGs.  That  was  simply  my  comment,  I  guess  from  my 
myopic  point  of  view,  the  availability  of  the  GI  bill  would  be  a  very 
great  incentive  for  recruiting  young  men  and  women  into  the  Re- 
serves. I  think  the  situation  as  it  stands  now,  of  course  we  are 
seeing  some  cutbacks  in  other  Federal  student  aid  programs,  but 
really  there  is  no  educational  incentive  as  it  currently  stands,  for  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  to  affiliate  with  the  military  Reserve. 
If  they  qualify,  he  or  she  can  receive  a  Pell  grant  or  subsidized  loan 
and  go  on  to  the  college  or  university.  Really,  there  is  no  incentive 
to  affiliate  with  the  Reserves. 

I  think  with  the  availability  of  the  bill  for  Reserves  at  the  same 
time  we  are  seeing  cutbacks  with  the  Pell  grant  and  other  subsi- 
dized programs  would  absolutely  be  a  great  incentive  to  Reserve  re- 
cruitment. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Maybe  I  got  a  little  off  course.  Do  you  want  to 
tackle  what  effect  the  new  GI  bill  would  have  on  the  school  situa- 
tion per  se? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  In  terms  of  veterans— I  am  sorry,  I  may  not  have  un- 
derstood your  question. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Actually,  what  I  was  saying  was,  in  this  ques- 
tion, that  in  the  student  financial  aid,  you  really  have  no  military 
obligation  m  most  cases.  Students  do  get  25,  30  percent  of  this  aid 
Is  it  in  direct  competition  with  our  trying  to  get  people  into  the 
military  service,  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  think  in  my  judgment,  as  I  indicated  earlier  m  my 
testimony,  the  cost  of  attending  a  college  or  university  is  rising  as- 
tronomically. I  think  if  we  suddenly  did  not  have  Pell  grants  or 
other  Federal  financial  aid  programs,  many  young  men  and  women 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  colleges  and  universities,  or  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult.  So  if  there  are  cutbacks  there,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  had  a  very  attractive  GI  bill,  I  would  certainly  think  that 
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that  wou  d  be  an  incentive  to  enter  the  military  with  the  hope  that 

I  T  u-  ?       ultimately  be  used  to  get  a  college  education. 

So  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  incentive.  I  guess  that  is  a  round- 
about way  of  approaching  your  question/but  if  we  cut  back  in  one 
area,  and  subsidize  or  create  a  new  GI  bill,  I  think  it  -would  be  at> 
tractive  to  a  great  many  young  men  and  women. 

Mr.  MoNTCOMERY.  Would  anyone  want  to  tackle  the  second  part 
ot  the  question— why  should  we  not  require  military  service  as  a 
condition  of  Government-educational  assistance?  We  in  effect  could 
make  some  of  these  loans  with  no  obligation  other  than  paying  it 
back  and  being  a  better  educated  person  for  this  country.  Does  that 
have  any  ment  to  it?  We  don't  really  have  aiyr  mUitary  obligation 
required,  and  should  we  require  that?  If  they  get  their  educational 
assistance,  have  some  type  of  militarv  obligation  and  service? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  you  well  know.  Congressman,  that  is  a  very  con- 
troveraial  question.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  would  agree  that  there 
should  be  some  form  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  of 
assistance,  lo  restrict  that  to  the  military,  I  think,  is  another  ques- 
tion. There  are  other  ways  obligations  could  be  made  and  repaid. 

One  point  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams are  being  dramatically  reduced  at  this  moment.  The  Pell 
grant,  of  course,  is  the  basic  one  for  the  most  needy  students  Two 
r^^^t?  ^^'^^^  academic  year.  It  is  now  down 

to  $l,b7U  and  the  way  things  are  going,  it  is  going  to  decline  even 
further. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  based  on  the  parent's  income? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  it  is. 

That  was  the  program  intended  for  those  students  coming  from 
the  lowest-income  families.  It  was  really  based  on  the  purpose  of 
access.  That  is,  everyone  who  was  eligible  and  could  enter  college 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go,  regardless  of  their  family 
income.  That  is  declining.  The  loan  programs,  of  course,  are  also  in 
jeopardy,  and  the  eligibility  there  is  being  reduced.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  IS  going  to  make  a  new  GI  bill  all  the  more  attractive  to 
people  because  it  is  going  be  in  that  sense,  a  much  better  offer  than 
they  have  nght  now. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  vou. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  would  cite— there  was  one  case,  the  national  defense 
studeiit  loan  did  provide  an  incentive  for  military  service  at  one 
time.  That  is,  a  person,  when  he  received  the  loan  and  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university,  for  each  year  of  military  service,  had 
10  percent  of  that  loan  forgiven.  There  were  other  provisions  for 
torgiveness  also,  but  that  is  a  case  of  directly  encouraging  a  person 
to  enter  the  military.  o  r 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Riggs,  do  you  prefer  also  not  to  have  a  separate  tuition  pay- 
ment.' Do  you  prefer  a  package? 

Mr.  RiGGs.  I  certainly  agree  to  the  comments  Mr.  Wilson  made.  I 
believe  that  the  GI  bill  should  go  to  the  individual,  and  not  provide 
*  direct  payment  to  the  college  and  university  for  tuition,  yes. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  And  you  also  feel  that  we  should  increase  that  ad- 
ditional amount  from  $300  to  $400  a  month' 
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Mr.  RiGGs.  I  certainly  do,  simply  to  make  it  adequate  for  the 
young' man  or  woman  to  be  able  to  get  an  education. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  What  would  you  do  after  the  6-year  period,  would 
you  jump  to  $800,  or  stay  at  $600  as  in  H.R.  1400? 

Mr.  RiGGs.  I  think  the  incentive  should  be  to  determine,  in  my 
judgment,  what  the  total  cost  of  the  education  would  be— a  4-year 
education.  Then  there  should  be  a  cap.  So  a  veteran,  after  a 
number  of  years  of  service,  could  look  forward  to  having  a  reason- 
ably subsidized  4-year  education.  I  think  that  at  that  level,  a  cap 
would  be  appropriate,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  What  do  we  figure  when  we  are  computing 
monthly  attendance,  8  months  a  year  college,  9  months? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  A  9-month  term,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  notice  at  the  bottom  of  page  3,  you  mention  how 
much  education  you  get  for  how  much  money.  Cost  of  an  average  2- 
year  public  college  is  $2,700  a  year.  So  $300  a  month  would  just 
about  cover  him  for  that. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  But  that  is  without  dormitory  or  food. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well,  he  commutes. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  That  is  right;  he  commutes. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Then  the  cost  of  a  public  4-year  residential  college 
is  about  $3,400.  So  you  would  have  to  have  about  $400  a  month  for 
9  months. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  In  our  institution,  which  would  probably  be  typical 
for  a  full  Beog  Pell  grant  recipient,  and  under  the  Federal-financial 
aid  formulas,  we  are  figuring  about  $3,800  per  yea.-.  This  year  total 
cost  for  a  young  man  or  woman  to  go  to  a  4-year  inntitution. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  page  5,  you  mentioned  that  :nost  college  stu- 
dents today  are  part  time,  or  often  working  their  way  through.  I 
didn't  realize  that.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  people  attending 
college? 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Dr.  Wilson— are  you  all  doctors  or  misters,  or  gen- 
erals or  admirals?  Usually  that  is  who  we  have  testifying.  You 
mentioned  also  that  you  would  like  to  see  that  initial  amount  in- 
crease from  $300  to  $400  a  month? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes  sir,  the  basic. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  probably  have  been  following  the  dialog  na- 
tionally about  how  tight  money  is  and  how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be 
to  maintain  programs,  let  alone  expand  them.  And  this  is  a  new 
program.  You,  I  am  sure,  haven't  worked  out  what  that  would  in- 
crease the  cost,  from  $300  to  $400  a  month  for  those  getting  out 
after  3  years;  you  haven't  done  this? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  our  job.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  current  recipients  under  Vietnam  are  receiving 
$342  a  month,  and  it  can  go  into  the  $400's. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  see.  You  mention  you  like  the  transferability 
feature,  and  you  would  like  to  see  it  enacted  a  little  sooner? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  After  8  years  rather  than  10  years? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  All  right. 
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•  i5*  Wilson.  In  our  judgment  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  fc:Htures 
in  the  bill.  When  you  consider  the  spouses  and  children  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that,  if  they  could  begin  drawing  benefits  at  8  years  in- 
stead of  10,  that  would  certainly  carry  them  beyond  that  magic  10- 
year  barrier  which  means  as  far  as  retirement  is  concerned,  it  is 
downhill  from  there  on? 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Yes;  retirement  is  a  big  draw  from  that  point  on. 
Of  course,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  keep  high  quality  people  in 
the  services.  I  can  see  where  it  would  benefit  you  greatly  to  lower 
it  to  8  years,  but  it  might  not  be  advantageous  to  the  services  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  we  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
services,  too. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Well,  let  me  say  vo  the  panel  that  my  interest  in  education  runs 
rather  deep.  To  Dr.  Riggs,  I  would  say  I  serve  as  a  trustee  of  a  land 
grant  institution  in  my  State,  and  have  for  a  number  of  years. 

And  to  Dr.  Wilson,  I  recall  having  introduced  the  bill  that  cre- 
ated the  Alabama  system  of  junior  colleges  and  trade  schools  under 
Governor  Wallace.  We  intended  to  set  up  8  or  10.  Every  member  of 
the  legislature  wanted  to  take  one  home  with  him,  so  we  wound  up 
with  about  40  or  50. 

That  leads  me  to  ask  this  question.  I  Imow  of  the  concern  in  the 
educational  community,  particularly  the  higher  education  institu- 
tions, junior  colleges,  4-year  colleges,  about  what  may  lay  in  the 
future  here.  We  see  a  smaller  pool  of  i8-year-olds.  I  know  at 
Auburn  we  are  very  much  concerned  we  are  going  to  have  to  raise 
fees,  ajid  are  raising  out-of-State  fees  and  in-State  fees.  I  think  that 
IS  fairly  common  throughout  the  entire  country.  I  can  certainly  un- 
derstand from  a  purely  selfish  view,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way, 
1  can  understand  your  interests  in  an  educational  bill,  GI  educa- 
tional bill. 

Would  both  of  you  discuss  what  you  see  in  the  future  as  far  as 
the  load  of  students,  and  what  you  want  to  do  in  your  respective 
States  to  stay  viable?  It  is  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  disagree  somewhat.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a 
real  problem  as  far  as  enrollments  are  concerned.  The  number  of 
high  school  graduates  has  been  declining  for  about  2  or  3  years 
now.  Our  enrollments  have  been  going  up.  In  Alabama  they  have 
been  goii^  up.  I  agree  there  may  be  a  few  more  institutions  than 
thp  actual  need  right  now,  and  consolidation  is  a  big  topic  of  discus- 
sion. 

But  looking  across  the  country,  the  last  2  or  3  years  our  enroll- 
ments have  increased  5  percent  a  year.  The  reason  is  most  of  the 
students  are  older.  The  average  age  of  our  students  is  about  30. 
Most  are  part  time;  61  percent  do  attend  part  time.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  that  as  technological  changes  require,  job  changes  require 
learning  new  jobs,  requires  learning  new  skills  just  to  keep  present 
jobs,  the  menace  education  or  training  is  more  and  more  common 
for  adults.  So  we  don  t  really  think  we  need  more  work  in  that 
regard.  We  think  there  will  be  plenty  of  students,  because  in  a 
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sense,  almost  rfir'adults  will  be  potential  students  for  many  of  the 

COllcCTBS* 

We  do  believe  that  the  new  GI  bill  is  going  to  be  beneficial  for 
the  country  as  well  as  for  specific  collegial  institutions. 

Mr.  RiGGS.  I  would  take  a  slightly  different  tack.  I  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Wilson  just  said.  The  demographics  of  the  college  student 
today  is  changing.  We  are  dealing  with  more  adult  students,  more 
part-time  students.  I  think  the  problem  that  you  are  alluding  to 
though,  is  a  real  one.  Nationally  we  think  that  something  like  50 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  will  be  first-time  college  stu- 
dents in  a  4-year  or  2-year  institution.  I  believe  the  figure  that  1 
have  heard  is  that  the  military  will  require  something  like  a  third 
of  the  high  school  graduates  in  the  years  ahead.  ^ 

So  50  percent  and  33  percent,  and  then  you  are  going  to  have 
some  entering  the  work  force,  and  there  is  a  problem  then  when 
we  think  about  the  traditional  18-year-old  residential  college  stu- 
dent. I  think  there  will  be  some  trauma  on  our  campuses  and  some 
reduction  in  enrollment  among  the  various  institutions. 

Again,  long  range,  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  more 
adults,  people  coming  back  to  retrain,  veterans  who  are  getting  off 
active  (futy  and  want  to  start  a  second  career  and  so  forth.  But  I 
think  when  you  think  about  the  typical  land  grant  institution  or 
regional  State  university,  like  my  own,  there  is  a  real  problem 
ahead 

Of  course,  the  military,  from  what  I  read  and  understand,  has  a 
problem,  too,  in  terms  of  manpower,  quality  of  manpower.  The  mil- 
itary wants  the  high  school  graduate  and  the  very  competent 
young  man  or  woman.  In  a  sense,  that  is  the  same  clientele  the  col- 
leges and  universities  want  So  I  think  from  our  stanapoint,  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  institutions,  we  are  going  to  have  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  serve  a  somewhat  different  clientele— more  part-time 
students,  more  adult  students.  I  think  this  is  inevitable  in  the 

years  ahead.  .  i.i  i. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  table  that  you 
show  here  of  the  respective  States.  From  my  State  you  show  that 
about  21  percent  actually  use  the  GI  bill.  Then  you  go  to  Indiana 
and  you  show  only  14  percent.  How  do  you  explain  that— you  say  it 
is  in  the  cost  of  education.  Certainly  I  would  think  in  California 
the  cost  would  be  substantially  more  than  in  Alabama  or  Missis- 

Mr.  RiGGs.  I  believe  the  universities  in  California  are  tuition  free 
and  may  still  be,  whereas  you  had  a  tuition  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Nichols.  In  my  State  they  have  been  tuition  free  up  until 
just  a  year  or  so  ago.  I  didn  t  mean  to  imply  that  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  that  they  haven*t  performed  and  ftre  not  now  per- 
forming a  tremendous  service  to  eaucation.  n        .  ^. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  you  seem  to  be  actually  projecting 
an  increase  in  students,  even  over  these  turbulent  years  that  we 
are  talking  about  when  the  pool  is  going  to  be  smaller.  Did  you  say 
that  you  anticipated  that  would  come  from  adults  that  would  be 
going  back  to  school?  .      .  ,  . 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct.  Also,  let  s  keep  in  mind  that 
the  m^ority  of  our  students— and  I  believe  this  is  true  for  the  4- 
year  colleges  as  well  as  ours— are  women.  So  it  isn  t  a  matter  of 
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looking  at  just  the  men  coming  out  of  high  school  and  what  their 
plans  are  as  far  as  college  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Nichols.  OK. 

Mr.  Wincup,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Wmcup.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Gentlemen^. we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. Your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

OK,  our  second  panel  will  be  military  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. The  panel  representing  military  and  veterans'  organizations, 
and  If  you  would  just  hold  up  your  hand— unfortunately,  we  don't 
have  name  tags  for  you,  you  will  have  to  excuse  us.  We  know  some 
of  you  from  way  back:  Mrs.  Judy  Pearson,  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Study  Group,  National  Military  Wives  Association;  Robert 
Nolan,  National  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associ- 
ation—we  are  delighted  to  have  you  back  before  the  committee; 
Bng.  Gen.  Bruce  Jacobs,  deputy  executive  vice  president.  National 
Guard  Association;  M^j.  Gen.  Michael  Schlee,  director  of  National 
Security  and  Foreign  Relations  Division  of  the  American  Legion; 
and  Mr.  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  national  legislative  director  of 
the  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association. 

All  right,  you  may  proceed.  I  would  ask  again  that  you  might 
keep  yourselves  to  a  maximum  of  5  minutes.  We  will  not  call  time 
on  you,  but  we  do  have  a  time  constraint. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDY  PEARSON,  CHAIRPERSON,  EDUCATION 
STUDY  GROUP.  NATIONAL  TyIILITARY  WIVES  ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  Pearson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  am  Judy  Pearson,  chairperson  of  the  Education  Study  Group  of 
the  National  Military  Wives  Association.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  complex  issue  of  transferability.  We  believe  that 
If  the  new  educational  incentives  legislation  is  designed  to  recruit 
and  retain  superior  career  military  members,  it  is  essential  that  a 
provision  be  made  for  transferability  to  spouses  and  dependent 
children.  ^ 

Although  the  military  usually  recruits  a  single  person,  the  ma- 
jority who  reenlist  or  remain,  are  married.  Air  Force  members 
with  families  comprise  two-thirds  of  their  force;  approximately  55 
percent  are  married  in  the  other  services.  One  Air  Force  study 
states  that  spousal  support  for  an  Air  Force  career  is  a  critical  re- 
tention factor,  citing  70  percent  of  the  men  and  74  percent  of  the 
women  would  leave  the  service  without  that  support. 

The  decision  to  remain  in  the  service  has  become  a  family  deci- 
sion; even  more  importantly,  a  family  commitment.  Military  fami- 
lies are  very  appreciative  of  the  recent  pay  raise,  but  vill  continue 
to  struggle  to  meet  daily  living  expenses.  One  out  of  five  married 
men  and  single  parents  are  working  second  jobs  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Over  half  of  all  service  wives  are  in  the  labor  force,  an  increase 
of  10  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  Unemployment  among  military 
wives  IS  twice  as  high  as  unemployment  for  civilian  wives.  Consid- 
ered transient  and  temporary  because  of  her  husband's  military 
status,  finding  employment  is  difficult,  ^he  is  consistently  paid  less 
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than  her  civilian  counterpart.  Career  development  or  advancement 
is  virtually  impossible,  not  to  mention  any  nope  of  benefiting  from 

Eension  and  profitsharing  plans,  social  security  payments,  and 
ealth  and  education  programs.  Starting  over  at  entry  level  posi- 
tions with  each  change  of  station,  the  military  family's  financial 
situation  does  not  improve. 

Mobility  compounds  family  financial  problems.  Each  year  mili- 
tary families  spend  over  $1  billion  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  au- 
thorized moves.  Families  lucky  enough  to  have  saved  their  money 
and  purchased  a  home  are  repeatedly  faced  with  the  decision  to 
sell  tne  home,  absorbing  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  realtor's 
fees,  closing  costs,  and  related  expenses.  Moving  an  average  of 
every  2  to  3  years  during  a  20-  to  30-year  career,  the  loss  becomes  a 
substantial  financial  burden. 

Children  may  pay  the  highest  toll  in  this  mobility.  Not  only  must 
they  leave  behind  the  familiarity  of  home  and  friends,  but  they 
must  conform  to  teaching  methods  which  may  vary  dramatically 
from  State  to  State.  Military  families  are  therefore  even  more  con- 
cerned that  their  children  have  good  educations.  Manv  families 
have  been  discouraged  to  find  that  despite  the  high  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  scores  received  by  their  youngsters,  few  scholarships  are 
available  for  them.  Yet,  classmates  with  similar  scores  are  eligible 
tor  scholarships  because  their  parents  are  employed  by  companies 
offering  scholarships  to  employees'  dependent  children. 

With  little  opportunity  for  obtaining  assistance  with  his  chil- 
dren's college  education,  many  midlevel  careerists  are  leaving  the 
service,  turning  down  key  career  developing  assignments,  because 
of  the  family  needs. 

For  those  families  who  remain  in  the  service,  providing  a  college 
education  for  their  children  can  be  extremely  difiicult.  Some  stu- 
dents try  to  move  with  their  parents  attending  local  colleges,  losing 
credits  each  time;  others  return  to  their  home  State  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  paying  in-State  tuition.  Residency  requirements  in  terms 
of  in-State  and  out-of-State  tuition,  vary  from  State  to  State.  Travel 
expenses  to  return  to  the  parent's  current  home  are  an  additional 

^^"fh^S^  to  12-year  point  in  the  service  member's  career  is  critical. 
Having  invested  a  lot  of  time  developing  a  career,  having  acquired 
a  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  organization,  he  is  looking  for  some 
guarantee  that  his  young  family  will  be  adequately  cared  for  finan- 
cially, medically,  and  educationally.  Without  these  guarantees,  pri- 
vate industry  is  snatching  up  many  bright  young  service  members, 
who  are  already  trained,  enticing  them  with  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive benefit  packages  and  suMtantial  pay. 

A  transferability  provision  could  offer  the  potential  careerist  just 
the  right  incentive  to  stay  with  the  military  service.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  military  member  and  his  family  options  too  important  to 
overlook.  For  instance,  a  spouse  could  complete  her  education,  in- 
creasing her  earning  capacity,  thereby  improving  the  family's  cir- 
cumstances. The  service  member  would  nave  already  served  at 
least      years  for  each  school  year  earned. 

The  National  Military  Wives  Association  favors  transferability  to 
all  dependents,  spouses  and  children  alike.  We  are  opposed  to  a 
transferability  limited  to  just  those  dependents  of  service  members 
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with  critical  skills,  which  would  reduce  morale  and  create  inequi- 
ties in  the  military  community. 

Transferability  at  the  10-year  point  in  the  service  member's 
career  could  help  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  imposed  mo- 
bility, frequent  separations,  inequities  in  medical  care,  and  com- 
paratively low  pay. 

As  a  retention  tool,  the  transferability  provision  is  vital.  The 
service  member  must  earn  the  benefit  and,  therefore,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  how  it  is  used,  without  penalty  or  subsequent  fi- 
nancial contributions.  If  the  argument  is  raised  that  it  will  become 
too  costly,  one  must  look  at  the  long-range  effects  of  not  offering 
the  provision.  Highly  trained  personnel,  especially  schooled  techni- 
cians, sophisticatedly  educated  young  officers  will  be  lost  to  private 
industry  because  they  cannot  afford  to  provide  for  and  educate 
their  famines  as  they  wish. 

Billions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
IJepartment  of  Transportation  in  training  personnel  will  be  wasted. 
I  he  cost  of  allowing  one  dependent  per  military  member  use  of  the 
earned-educational  benefit  would  be  rewarded  many  times  over  by 
retaining  existerit  and  future  highly  qualified,  expensively  trained 
personnel  the  services  now  have. 

Thank  you  for  providing  the  National  Military  Wives  Association 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Writtkn  Statbmknt  ok  Mrs.  Judy  Pkarson 

Mr  Chairman  distinguijhed  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  Judy  Pearson 
Chairperson  of  the  education  study  group  of  the  National  Military  Wives  Associ- 
\  «?Pf^;«^  opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of  transferability  with 
r^ard  to  the  educational  incentives  legislation  being  considered  by  your  committee. 
The  National  Military  Wives  Association  believes  that  if  this  new  legislation  is  de- 
n^v1.inn  A^"!^^  retain  suwrior  career  military  members,  it  is  essential  that  a 
provmon  be  made  for  transferability  to  spouses  and  dependent  children. 

Although  the  military  usually  recruits  a  single  person,  the  majority  who  reenlist 
or  remain  ore  married  Air  Force  members  with  families  comprise  66.6  percent  of 
their  force;  54  percent  in  the  Navy  are  married,  and  55.5  percent  in  .he  Army.  A 
study  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains.  liSAF.  states.  "The  most 
im^^.Mn^!!*  f'  '^^''^  ^  retention  decisions  among  married  men  and  women  is 
spouse  support  for  an  Air  Force  career,  Without  that  support  only  30  percent  of  the 
men  and  ^h  percent  of  the  women  still  make  a  career  commitment.  Spouse  support 
IS  particularly  important  among  younger  enlisted  and  ofllcer  members  since  these 
murringes  are  more  likely  to  have  nontraditional  family  values  with  more  shared 
fuTiire">  '"^""^  ^^^^  support  may  be  more  impoitant  in  the 

'Hie  decision  to  remain  in  the  service  has  become  a  family  decision;  even  more 
importantly,  a  family  commitment  Inflation  during  the  last  decade,  along  with  pay 
cape  have  caused  active  duty  pay  to  fall  behind  by  20  percent.  Last  yearns  11.7  ^r- 
fnoL??^  ^'^♦^^""'r  ^1?*^  P^'""'  ^  keep  up  with  that  yeir's 

rnnHnn^  M»  >tary  families  are  very  appreciative  of  the  recent  pay  raise,  but  will 
continue  to  struggle  to  meet  daily  living  expenses.  According  to  an  Air  Force  study, 
enda^meet        '""''"^  parents  are  working  second  jobs  to  make 

^jl?J«J!?^r'^°'^^*^f**'""J^  seventies,  and  the  inadequate  financial  status  of  the 
military  family  have  forced  the  military  wife  into  the  labor  forci..  Employment  of 
fii!  ^S'^i  '^ir  >"Cf?««120  percent  from  1970  to  1979  with  50.2  percent  working,  a 
n.?^f? '^'^^^'^  greater  than  that  of  civilian  wives'  employment.  Air  Force  statistics 
quote  employment  of  officers  wives  at  44  percent  with  junior  enlisted  wives  as  high 
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at  71  percent  The*©  employment  figuret  mmy  appear  high,  but  one  must  consider 
the  fact  that  unemployment  among  miliUry  wives  was  12  percent  in  1979  compared 
to  6  percent  for  civilian  wives.  ,  - .     ^  -i.*  * 

Coniidered  transient  and  temporary  because  of  her  husband's  military  statui, 
finding  employment  is  difficult  Once  found,  she  is  consistently  paid  less  than  her 
civilian  counterpart  Most  often  placed  in  clerical  jobs  (41.8  percent),  career  develop- 
ment, progression  or  advancement  is  a  lost  dream.  Continually  starting  oyer  at 
entry  level  positions  with  each  change  of  station,  the  nulitary  families  financial  sit- 
uation does  not  improve.  „  ^  _  , 
Military  mobility  compounds  family  financial  problems.  Each  year  nulitary  fami- 
lies spend  over  one  billion  dollars  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  authorized  njovcs. 
Junior  enlisted  personnel  are  responsible  for  their  own  movefi.  FmiUes  lucky 
enough  to  have  saved  their  money  and  purchased  a  home  are  repeatedly  faced  with 
the  decision  to  sell  the  home,  absorbing  the  lose  of  thousands  ofdollaw  in  realtor^s 
fees,  closing  costs  and  related  expenses.  Civilian  families  transferred  within  private 
industry  and  the  federal  government  are  often  provided  with  bridge  loans,  house 
hunting  trips,  more  adequate  per  diems,  and  in  some  cases,  the  unsold  home  is  pur- 
chased by  the  company.  Each  move  means  financial  loss.  Moving  an  average  of 
every  two  to  three  years  during  a  20  to  80  year  career,  the  loes  becomes  a  substan- 
tial financial  burden  for  the  military  family.               „       ,  , 

Children  may  pay  the  highest  toll  in  this  mobility.  Not  only  must  they  leave 
behind  the  familiarity  of  home  and  friends,  but  they  must  conform  to  teaching 
methods  which  may  vary  dramatically  from  state  to  state.  In  an  Air  F9rce  studjj 
only  about  one-half  of  married  couples  see  the  Air  Force  as  a  "«>od  environment 
for  raising  children.  The  percentage  was  even  leos  favorable  for  those  stationed 
overseas.  The  same  study  reveals  that  service  members  in  the  lower  officer  and  en- 
listed ranks  are  even  more  doubtful  about  this  environment  for  their  children. 

Despite  the  financial  problems,  high  mobility  and  long  separations,  military  fami- 
lies make  homes  wherever  they  are  assigned,  involving  themselvw;  in  community 
activities.  They  want  their  children  to  have  good  educations.  Struggling  to  pay  dmly 
bills,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  save  for  college  educations.  Many  families  have 
been  discouraged  to  find  that  despite  the  high  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  re- 
ceived by  their  youngsters,  few  scnolarships  are  available  to  them.  Yet,  clasflmat^ 
with  similar  scores  are  eliifible  for  scholarships  because  their  parents  are  employed 
by  companies  offering  scholarships  to  employees*  dependent  children. 

What  is  the  military  parent  to  do  when  faced  with  the  painful  decision  of  remain- 
ing in  the  military  service,  which  allows  him  little  opportunity  to  assist  in  his  chil- 
dren's college  education?  Increasingly,  many  mid'level  career  persons  are  leaving 
the  service,  turning  down  key  career  developing  assignments  because  of  family 
needs  and  considerations.  . ,  „       j  / 

For  those  families  who  remain  in  the  service,  providing  a  college  cducaUon  for 
their  children  can  be  extremely  difficult.  Some  students  try  to  move  with  their  par- 
ents attending  local  colleges,  losing  credits  each  time;  while  others  return  to  their 
home  state  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  paying  in-state  tuition  to  state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Residency  requirements  in  terms  of  in-etate  and  outK)f-state  tuition  vary 
from  state  to  state.  TVavel  expenses  to  return  to  the  parents  current  home  finan- 
cially burden  the  family.  ,  , 

The  eight  to  twelve  year  point  in  the  service  members  career  seems  to  be  a  criti- 
cal point  Having  already  invested  a  lot  of  time  in  developing  a  career,  having  ac- 
quired a  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  organization,  the  military  membfr  is  looking  for 
some  guarantee  that  his  young  family  will  be  adequately  cared  for  financially,  medi- 
cally, and  educationally.  He  hopes  he  can  college  educate  his  children.  But  no  guar- 
antees are  provided.  Private  industry  is  snatching  up  these  bright  yourg  service 
members,  who  are  already  trained,  enticing  them  with  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
benefit  packages  and  substantial  pay.  Can  they  bo  blamed  for  leaving,  for  wanting 
their  families  to  be  secure?  ,      .     ,     .         i   .  i  u  «• 

A  transferability  provision  in  the  educational  assistance  le^lation  could  ofrer  the 
potential  careerist  just  the  right  incentive  to  stay  with  the  military  service.  It  would 
provide  the  military  member  and  his  family  options  too  important  to  overtook.  The 
member  having  earned  this  benefit  could  choose  to  use  it  as  he  pleases.  For  m- 
stence.  a  spouse  could  complete  her  education,  increasing  her  eammg  capacity, 
thereby  improving  the  famllleo'  circumstances.  The  service  member  would  have  al- 
ready served  at  least  two-and^ne-half  years  for  each  school  year  earned. 

The  National  Militery  Wives  Association  favors  transferability  to  all  dependwite. 
spouses  and  children  alike.  We  are  opposed  to  a  transferability  limited  to  just  those 
dependents  of  service  members  with  critical  skills.  That  would  reduce  morale  and 
create  inequities  in  thu  militery  community. 
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th^t^^^"^'  tronaferability  nt  the  10  year  point.  A  usable  benefit  at  this  point  in 
I^!v^-r^^  member  s  career  could  help  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  imposed 
Zh  M  ••?o'rt^iI!"ii»'^?rr'"''°"'l.?"'!  ""nParatively  low  pav.  All  too  often,  benefits 
such  as  30  days  eave,  free  medical  care  and  space  available  travel  are  advertised, 
yet  the  careerist  is  not  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  them  uve««cu, 
i^^:^}"'  ''•""^'-ability  provision  is  critical.  The  service  member 
^^^fci...f       \]^'  '^"^1'  should  be  allowed  to  choose  how  it  is  used, 

without  penalty  or  subsequent  financial  contributions.  If  the  argument  is  raised 
IhB  at  .the  long-range  effects  of  not  offering 

iUt.'^S^  ?^  'J?*"*^  personnel,  specially  schooled  technicians,  sophistical 

ed^y  educated  young  officers  will  be  lost  to  private  industry  because  they  cannot 
^1^^  a»  t»»«y  wish.  Billions  of  dollars 

LrJLi  P^Pfill*?!!"'  '•'5  Department  of  TransportaUon  in  train- 

ing personnel  will  be  wasted.  The  cost  of  offering  one  dependency  per  military 
Tn^rT  /r'^°."^"u^X?""°"  jy?"!^  ^  rewarded  many  Umes  over  by  retaining  exist- 
ence and  future  highly  qualified,  expensively  trained  personnel  the  services  now 

Thank  you  for  providing  the  National  Military  Wives  Association  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  on  this  very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Pearson. 
Mr.  Nolan. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  W.  NOLAN,  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  FLEET  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  distinguished 
committee,  I  am  Robert  W.  Nolan,  national  executive  secretary  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  The  FRA  is  a  service  organization 
comprised  of  150,297  enlisted  personnel  and  commissioned  officers 
with  prior  enlisted  service  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard.  As  a  retired  Navy  chief  petty  officer,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  present  their  views  on  the  subject  of  an  educational  benefits 
program  to  attract  and  retain  personnel  in  our  Nation's  armed 
services. 

My  testimony  today  is  unique  in  that  it  is  based  directly  upon 
the  views  expressed  by  rank-and-file  active  duty  personnel.  The 
if  KA  has  actively  solicited  these  views  by: 

First,  cosponsoring  a  GI  bill  forum  with  U.S.  Representative 
19^"      Hunter  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  on  Saturday,  March  21, 

Second,  corroborating  the  information  we  received  from  the 
forum  s  39  public  witnesses  by  conducting  direct  mail  surveys  of 
over  5,000  Active  duty  personnel; 

Third,  conducting  a  second  opinion  poll  via  the  Fleet  Rederve  As- 
sociation s  sponsored  USO  53-day  show  tour  of  the  Pacific  theater 
last  August  and  September. 

The  GI  bill  forum  was  conducted  by  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associ- 
ation and  U.S.  Representative  Duncan  L.  Hunter  to  learn  what 
personnel  who  would  directly  benefit  from  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  believe  will  attract  and  retain  military  personnel.  It  was  a 
pubhc  torum  to  which  Active  duty  enlisted  personnel  were  invited 
to  appear  and  testify  in  the  manner  congressional  witnesses  are  ao- 
peanng  here  today. 

All  39  witnesses  fully  supported  an  educational  benefits  incentive 
program  b^ed  on  a  two-tiered  concept  for  initial  enlistees  and  ca- 
reerists. The  eligibility  provisions  they  stipulated  the  new  law 
should  have  are: 
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First,  all  military  personnel  who  remain  in  or  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  and  complete  a  minimum  of  op©  enlistment  of  honorable 
service  and  who  are  eligible  for  reenlistment:  the  only  exception 
would  be  for  personnel  released  because  of  miiitary  disability  with 
an  honorable  discharge. 

Second,  the  witnesses  stated  it  is  only  equitable  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  GI  bill  benefits  to  persons  serviiig  a  combina- 
tion of  Active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve  or  National  Guard  service 
under  lengthier  terms  to  maintain  the  desired  strength  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

Third,  the  witnesses  were  absolutely  opposed  to  grantmg  GI  bill 
benefits  to  persons  separated  adntunistraiively  imder  honorable 
conditions  or  dishonorably  discharged. 

Fourth,  the  witnesses  were  unanimous  the  new  law  must  have  a 
stipulated  limiting  date  after  the  service  member's  last  tJischar^e 
or  release  from  Active  duty,  thus  avoiding  the  problem  of  the  limit- 
ingdate of  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill. 

They  recommended  and  supported  a  noncontributorv  education 
program,  opposed  linking  of  educational  benefits  to  skills.  The  wit 
nesses  believed  the  maximum  benefit  should  be  earned  in  10  years* 
service.  All  believed  the  program  should  be  monitored  adequately 
to  insure  members  are  maintaining  strict  academic  standards  and 
must  be  maintaining  and  preserving  the  program's  scholastic  integ- 


fhe  transferability  provision,  whereby  a  member  could  transfer 
benefits  to  a  legal  dependent,  was  the  most  popular  provision  of  the 
GI  bill.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  witnesses  testified  there 
would  be  no  real  retention  incentive  without  the  transferability 
option. 

A  few  witnesses  who  opposed  the  provision  stated  they  feared  the 
ultimate  cost  of  transferability  may  harm  chances  of  a  new  GI  bill 
being  enacted.  All  witnesses  were  in  complete  agreement  that  the 
option  of  transferability  of  benefits  should  be  left  to  the  service 
member  and  not  the  respective  local  courts.  All  witnesses  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  transferability  option  should  only  be  earned 
after  a  minimum  of  10  years  of  service  for  those  who  choose  a  mili- 
taiy  career.  „^  ^ 

After  completing  the  GI  bill  forum  in  San  Diego,  the  FRA  con- 
ducted a  mail  survey  on  the  views  the  forum  witnesses  expressed. 
The  survey  went  to  a  valid  statistical  sampling  of  over  5,000  Active 
duty  personnel.  The  replies  we  received  corroborated  what  we  had 
learned  at  the  GI  bill  forum.  FRA  cosponsored  a  USO  show  tour 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  this  past  summer.  The  show 
toured  the  far  Pacific  for  53  days  in  August-September  and  per- 
formed at  military  bases  in  Korea,  Ojanawa,  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  Diego  Garcia,  and  aboard  naval  ships. 

As  a  service  to  the  FRA,  the  performers  distributed  return  DOst- 
age-paid,  preaddressed  opinion  poll  cards  on  the  subject  of  a  GI  bill 
amongst  the  audiences.  To  date,  we  have  received  over  5,000  re- 
plies. While  we  have  not  officially  tabulated  the  replies,  it  is  clear 
the  opinions  of  the  personnel  responding  are  the  same  as  those  pre- 
viously polled. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  has 
favorably  reported  H.R.  1400  to  accomplish  this.  In  view  of  the  fact 
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the  provisions  of  H.R.  1400  so  closely  parallel  the  views  of  the  en- 
uflted  personnel,  we  feel  such  a  measure  has  the  basis  to  fully  suc- 
ceed in  attracting  and  retaining  the  needed  personnel  in  our  armed 
services.  Therefore,  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  commends  and 
fully  supports  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1400  to  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  these  views 
today.  On  behalf  of  my  150,297  shipmates  and  their  families,  I 
thank  you. 

Wrtiten  Statxmknt  of  Robkrt  W.  Nolan 
introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membcm  of  thia  diatinguiahed  Committee,  I  am  Robert  W. 
Nolan,  National  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Aacociation.  The  FRA  ia  a 
service  organization  comprised  of  150,297  enlisted  personnel  and  commissioned  ofTi- 
ceiB  with  pnor  enlisted  service  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  As 
a  retired  Navy  Chief  Petty  Officer,  it  ia  my  privilege  to  present  their  views  on  the 
subject  of  an  educational  benefits  program  to  attract  and  retain  personnel  in  our 
nation  s  Armed  Services. 

My  testimony  toda;r  is  unique  in  that  it  is  based  directly  upon  the  views  expressed 
by  rank  and  file  active  duty  personnel.  The  FRA  has  acUvely  solicited  these  views 
by  (1)  cpnsponsoring  a  "G.I.  Bill  Forum"  with  U.S.  Representative  Duncan  L. 
Hunter  in  San  Diegp,  California  on  Saturday,  21  March  1981.  (2)  corroboraUng  the 
mformation  we  received  from  the  forum's  thirty-nine  public  witnesses  by  conducting 
direct  mail  surveys  of  over  five  thousand  active  duty  personnel,  and  (3)  conducting  a 
second  opinion  poll  via  the  Fleet  Reserve  Aasociation^s  sponsored  USO  5Way  show 
tour  of  the  Pacific  theater  last  August  and  September. 

THE  O.I.  BItX  FOItUM 

The  G.I.  Bill  Forum  was  conducted  by  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  and  U.S.  Rep. 
rcsentative  Duncan  L  Hunter  to  learn  what  personnel,  who  would  directly  benent 
from  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  believe  will  attract  and  retain  military  per«on. 
nel.  It  was  a  public  forum  to  which  active  duty  enlisted  personnel  were  invited  to 
apocar  and  testify  in  the  manner  Congressional  witnesses  are  appearing  here  today. 

In  preparation  for  the  Forum,  6,000  copiee  of  the  attached  "G.!.  Bill  Forum  TesU- 
mony  Guide  were  distributed  to  the  Navy's  Command  Chief  Petty  Ofiicere  and 
n  "^/I  ^unsolors,  the  Marine  Corps  Command  Sergeants  Miyor  and  the  Coast 
Ouard  i  Command  Enlisted  Advisors  in  the  greater  San  Diego  area.  Thia  enabled 
military  personnel  to  know  what  proposals  the  U.S.  Congress  is  considering  and  al- 
D  I  yi^^  ^  intelligently  prepare  for  their  appearance  before  the  G.I.  Bill  Forum 
Panel.  The  coordination  and  scheduling  of  witnesses  was  accomplished  by  local  FRA 
members. 

The  Forum's  panel  was  composed  of  U.S.  Representative  Duncan  L.  Hunter.  Dr. 
Olenn  Deardmore,  Vice  President  of  Admir»istration  of  National  University,  Dr.  Pa« 
tncla  A.  Wal^-Mi,  Director  of  Academic  Services  of  the  University  of  San  Diego  and 
myself.  Mr  Robert  Emmencha.  a  professional  ataft  member  of  the  Houae  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  was  present  aa  an  observer. 

The  panelists  received  the  views  of  thirtynine  witnesses.  The  witnesses  ranged 
from  peraons  in  pay  grade  E-3  with  three  years  of  service  through  pay  grade  B-9 
with  thirty  vears  of  service.  In  almost  ovoiy  case,  each  witness  was  serving  as  the 
spokesman  for  his  contemporaries  in  his  military  unit.  Thus,  he  expressed  the  views 
of  a  ship  s  crew,  an  air  wing,  a  battalion  or  command.  Over  200,000  enlisted  person- 
nel  were  represented  by  the  testimony  received. 

THK  PWCEPTION  Of  THI  VtnCRANS*  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCIC  PROGRAM  <"VEAP"),  P,L.  94- 

502 

All  witnesses  testified  the  *'VEAP"  was  a  dismal  failure  as  an  educational  incon- 
tive  prop-am.  They  did  not  believe  its  latest  improvements  would  improve  its  ac« 
ceptabihty  by  the  troops.  Several  Navy  career  couiiselors  testified  that  the  only  time 
a  service  member  contacted  them  regarding  VEAP  was  for  the  purpose  of  withdraw- 
ing from  Uje  program.  They  set  the  percentage  of  personnel  who  continue  participa- 
Uon  m  VEAP  at  about  five  percent  One  of  the  witnesses  classified  the  improve- 
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ments  in  the  VEAP  as  "a  band  aid  approach".  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
motivated  you  to  participate  in  VEAP?^'»  Personnelman  Third  Class  J  A.  Valdez, 
U.S.N,  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Miramar  replied.  *'It  is  better  than  nothing,  sir 
The  audience  of  200  military  personnel  applauded  his  answer. 

G!  BILL  BENEFITS  EUGIBIUTY 

All  thirty  nme  witnesses  fully  supported  an  educational  benefits  incentive  pro- 
gram based  on  a  two-tiered  concept  for  initial  enl!  tees  and  careerists  The  eligibil- 
ity provisions  they  stipulated  the  new  law  should  have  are: 

1.  All  military  personnel  who  remain  in  or  enter  ihe  Armed  Forces  and  complete 
a  minimum  of  ono  enlistment  of  honorable  service  and  who  are  eligible  for  re-enlist 
ment,  the  only  exception  would  be  for  personnel  released  because  of  a  military  dis- 
ability with  an  honorable  discharge.  . ,   o  r 

2.  The  witnesses  states  if  only  equitable  and  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  ul 
Bill  benefits  to  persons  serving  a  combination  of  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  service  under  lengthiei*  terms  to  maintain  the  desired  strength  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve.  ^  ,  , 

3.  The  witnesses  were  absolutely  opposed  to  granting  G.I  Dill  benents  to  persons 
separated  administratively  "under  honorable  conditions"  or  dishonorabl>  dis- 

charged.  «    i     «  i-   •  • 

4.  The  witnesses  were  unanimous  the  new  law  must  have  a  stipulated  limiting 
date  after  the  service  mtinber's  LAST  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  thus, 
avoiding  the  problem  of  the  limiting  date  of  the  Vietnam  Era  G.I.  Bill. 

5.  The  witnesses  were  unanimous  that  service  members  who  qualified  under  the 
Cold  War  G.I.  Bill  and  who  subsequently  qualify  under  the  new  law  have  the  option 
of  electing  benefits  under  one  of  the  two  laws. 

6.  The  majority  of  the  witnesses  believed  the  new  law  should  be  retroactive  to  I 
January  1977, 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFIT  PROVISIONS 

The  witnesses  were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  two-tiered  program  with 
benefits  based  on  progressive  length  of  service  offered  the  best  basis  for  attracting 
and  retaining  service  personnel.  The  following  are  the  main  points  of  their  testimo- 

"^i.  They  recommended  and  supported  a  non-contributory  entitlement  program 

I.  They  adamantly  opposed  the  linking  of  educational  benefits  to  military  skills 
They  believe  critical  skill  retention  can  be  achieved  more  economically  by  other 
means,  causing  less  dissension  in  the  ranks.  . 

3.  The  witnesses  believed  that  maximum  benefits  should  be  earned  in  ten  years  ot 
military  service.  ^        .      ,  . 

4.  All  witnesses  stipulated  that  an  educational  program  be  monitored  accurately 
to  assure  participating  members  are  maintaining  strict  academic  standards,  thus 
protecting  and  preserving  the  program's  scholastic  integrity, 

THE  TRANSFERABIUTY  PROVISION 

The  transferability  provision  whereby  a  service  member  could  transfer  his  unused 
education  benefits  to  a  legal  dependent  was  the  most  popular  provision  of  a  G  I  Bill 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  witnesses  testified  there  would  be  no  real  reten 
tion  incentive  without  the  transferability  option  The  few  witnesses  who  opposed  the 
provision  stated  they  feared  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  provision  may  harm  the 
chances  of  a  new  G.I.  Bill  being  enacted.  All  witnesses  were  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  option  of  transferability  of  benefits  should  be  left  to  the  service  member 
and  not  the  respective  local  courts.  All  witnesses  were  of  the  opinion  the  transfera- 
bility option  should  only  be  earned  after  a  minimum  of  ten  years  of  service  for  those 
choose  a  military  career. 

OTHER  PROPOSED  OPTIONS 

The  witnesses  expressed  solid  support  for  the  other  options  contained  in  the  var- 
ious bills  such  as  the  pre-service  educational  entry  program  and  education  loan  for- 
giveness in  return  for  a  specified  period  of  military  service  obligation 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Every  witness  had  praise  for  the  various  in-service  education  programs  and  be- 
lieved such  program  should  be  better  publicized  and  strengthened  However,  the 
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&r  I''*  m^onty  of  luch  proems  are  of  little  value  to  the 

bailor  while  he  li  serving  aboard  ship,  m  a  submarine  or  deployed  in  an  aircraft 
wing.  I  he  prowanw  maximum  benefits  are  attained  largely  during  tours  of  shore 
it^th!^r^^K^'^^r  "^i'iL  of  In-Service  G.I.       benefit!,  the  «d  nS 

niA's  DIRECT  MAIL  SURVEY  ON  THE  GI  BILL 

S-^-       .^"""^      San  Diego,  the  FRA  conducted  a  mail 
survey  on  the  viewa  the  Forum  witnesses  expreaaed.  W  survey  went  to  a  valid  ate- 

roborated  what  we  had  learned  at  the  G.I.  Bill  Forum.  I  wish  to  add  that  the  House 
Lid  r^d  bv  U^  Representative  Robert  W.  E 

held  field  hearings  on  the  G.I.  Bill  issue  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  and  Boston,  Massachu- 
sette  and  received  public  testimony  that  duplicated  our  findings.  Therefore,^  f^I 

"^^^  peraonnel  in  militoi^  se^l 

m  'S  OPINION  POLL  BY  THE  U80  SHOW  TOUR 

The  ERA  cosponsored  a  USO  show  tour  with  the  Department  of  Defense  this  Daat 
summer,  The  sfiow  toured  the  far  Pacific  for  53  days  i^Augustlep^mb^r  and  ^ 

dr^Sl^np^^ci^^J^^^r^GT'ia?^^^^^ 

oll^Ti.'^^!'^!''^""-^-''^  '^p!!*'-  r  of^cially  t^bul^  the  ^ 

^^'iSly^lfed        ''P'""'"^  of  'he  personnel  responding  are  the  same  as  those  pre- 

CONCLUSION 

f»i!!,a^,?'Tr'  *®  ^rve  Association  fully  supports  the  philosophy  of  of- 
W^mZp^f.,o'?'TTn  in  exchange  for  military  seiVice.  E^p^rience 

^^.SZ^  f 'fe       ^'".'5  ^       °^  ^■^^         effective  programs  initiatedby  our 

STr^n^elTrr^A^re^'^o'rL""  ^ 

nn^fJHp""^^^".'®'  "'^  Oo-nmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  favorably  re- 

ported H.K.  140O  to  accomplish  this.  In  view  of  the  fact  the  provisions  of  H  R  1400 
T^'^fPfl'^'^L^^"^  °^  personnel,  we  feel  sich  a  mVasur?  has  the 

fed  JiiL'^^^^r'"  and  retaining  the  needed  personnel  in  our 

Armed  Services.  Therefore,  tlie  Fleet  Reserve  Association  commenii  and  ful  v  sut^ 
ports  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1400  to  this  distinguished  committee.  ^ 
f     ?y}?SJS'?„1PP'**^"'^  'he  opportunity  to  express  these  views  today  On  hphalf 
of  my  150,297  Shipmates  and  theiffamilies  I  thank  you.  ^ 

Mr.  NiCHou.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nolan. 
General  Jacobs. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  BRUCE  JACOBS,  DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSOCIATION 
General  Jacobs,  fir.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  mv  name  IS  Bruce  Jacobs.  I  am  an  Active  member  of 
the  Virginia  National  Guard  and  vice  president  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  We  have  submitted  a  statement  to  your  body 
S  to  us  "  ^  comment  within  the  timeframe  you  allot- 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  provide  the  views  of  the  Nation- 
u3^^  uM.*^K®.r^"^J^*^  of  veterans'  educational  assistance,  the  so- 
1  >^  u-,?'"^-!.-  u  understand  your  committee  is  considering  sever- 
al GI  bilk  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  House,  plus  a 
number  of  bills  bemg  considered  in  the  Senate.  Our  association 
supports  the  concept  of  providing  educational  assistance  as  an  in- 
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centive  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces,  mcluding  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve,  to  enlist  and  reenlist  more  highly 
qualified  men  and  women.  We,  therefore,  urge  consideration  of  all 
of  the  several  GI  bills  which  have  been  introduced,  and  we  urge 
that  the  final  bill  incorporate  the  "^st  features  of  all  of  these  bills. 

You  referred  to  VEAP  earlier,  sir.  There  has  been,  of  course,  no 
GI  bill  since  1976.  But  today,  practically  any  person  with  a  desire, 
attitude  and  aptitude  for  higher  education,  academic  or  vocational, 
can  obtain  an  education  by  means  of  Government-sponsored  loans 
and  grants.  I  understand  that  the  annual  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  for  these  programs  is  something  approximating  $9  billion, 
and  no  service  to  the  Government  need  be  performed. 

The  Army  National  Guard  has  achieved  a  net  personnel  strength 
gain  during  the  past  2  years,  but  a  severe  manpower  shortage  con- 
tinues to  exist.  A  similar  problem  exists  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
It  appears  that  the  fiscal  year  1981  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  is  about  390,000.  Although  that  strength  is  4,000  greater 
than  budgeted  strength,  it  is  54,000  short  of  the  Army  National 
Guard's  wartime  strength  requirement. 

Probably  the  most  serious  military  manpower  shortage  exists  in 
the  Army  s  pool  of  pretrained  military  manpower,  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve,  or  IRR.  The  purpose  of  the  pool  of  pretrained  man- 
power is  to  provide  a  source  of  trained  soldiers  to  fill  Active  Army 
units,  to  fill  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  units,  and  to  provide  Army 
combat  loss  replacements  until  the  selective  service  and  Army 
training  base  can  begin  to  provide  the  trained  manpower  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  400,000  and  600,000  pretrained  persons  are 
necessary.  Currently,  there  are  only  about  200,000  in  this  category 
To  the  extent  that  the  Guard  and  Reserve  can  be  brought  to  100 
percent  of  wartime  strength,  the  demand  for  pretrained  personnel 
can  be  lessened.  ^     ,  ^  j 

We  support  the  amended  H.R.  1400  which  has  been  reported  out 
by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Specifically,  we 
support  the  transferability  feature  of  H.R.  1400  and  several  of  the 
Senate  titles.  ,    .  . 

We  recognize  that  the  transferability  authority  will  increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  educational  assistance  will  be  used,  thus  in- 
creasing the  Government  s  payout  cost.  However,  only  the  transfer 
authority  feature  provides  any  incentive  for  highly  competent  non- 
commissioned officers  to  stay  in  the  service  after  qualification  for 
educational  assistance. 

Most  of  the  bills  under  consideration  provide  that  service  in  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  can  be  counted  toward  some  nrieasure  of 
qualification  for  basic  educational  assistance  Some  provide  an  en- 
hancement of  benefits,  if  service  before  Active  duty  is  performed  in 
National  Guard  or  Re.serve,  and  we  believe  such  provisions  are  es- 
sential. But  only  H.R.  3997  is  specifically  designed  to  revise  and 
expand  the  existing  educational  assistance  program  for  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve.  H.R.  3997  offers  a  maximum  benefit  of  $5,040 
for  6  years'  service  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  compared  to  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  $4,000  under  current  law. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  H.R.  3997  over  the  current 
program  is  that  H.R.  3997  benefits  would  be  an  entitlement  for  all 
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who  perform  the  required  service.  Current  law  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Defense  to  provide  educational  assistance  for  guardsmen 
^.7rI°K'"TT^*!,  Secretary's  discretion,  and  limited,  of 

coupe,  by  the  funds  appropriated  each  year. 

Many  of  the  bills  under  consideration  provide  a  benefit  for 
H  R  Reserve  service,  but  to  our  knowledge,  only  S.  26  and 

H.R.  3997  permit  a  guardsman  or  a  reservist  to  begin  utilizing  the 
benefit  after  they  have  completed  their  initial  active  duty  training 
service,  and  have  returned  to  soldier  in  their  home  town  units 
Thus  only  S.  26  and  H.R.  3997  take  advantage  of  the  rather  unique 
opportunity  of  guardsmen  and  reservists  to  begin  and  complete 
Forces  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 

Maintenance  of  the  personnel  strength  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
has  always  been  important.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  nation- 
al defense  that  the  strength  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  be  main- 
tained m  the  All-Volunteer  Force  environment.  We  urge  that  the 
bill  which  you  report  out  include  specific  provisons  which  authorize 
educational  assistance  benefits  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  service 
as  an  entit  ement,  and  that  these  benefits  be  available  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  member's  initial  Active  duty  training 

Thank  you  very  much. 

WRirnsN  Statement  of  Brio.  Gen.  Bruce  Jacobs 

'■""'"j  f,""^  members  of  the  committee,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide the  views  of  the  National  Guard  Association  on  the  subject  of  veteran's  Sum^ 

Seri'nrse^'I^Ir'Gr^-l!?.'"^'-  ^T  "  that  youfcommif^l, 

ce^tW^'^mnVZ'i'^r^?.'.*'*  fJTP'  providing  educational  assistance  as  an  in- 
centive to  improve  the  ability  of  the  armed  services,  ncluding  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve,  to  enlwt  and  reenlist  more  highly-qialificd  men  and  womin  We 
therefore,  urge  consideration  of  all  of  the  several  ^S.I.  Bills"  wh"ch  hav^CTn  intm: 
duced  We  urge  that  the  final  bill  incorporate  the  beat  featui^M  of  alf  of  bil^ 

justicnt  A^t'^f^t'^ii^tf/rSii^  "  G-'-  B"'.  <S.eVt;ranTltead: 

Vv«f^^„  •       u-  u  established  to  compensate  veterans  for  the  period  of  their 

f  ^  i  ""-^^  n^'''^  y"""^       """^  w"""*"  normally  have  been  securing  the  ? 

^S:Jl'L^WT  provide  them  ',vith  educa&onal  a^iiK  aniothe 

T^nf^^  ^^'/'^  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  post-service  vocations. 
Trn^nin?  "'^  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

IkT^  fi'i,^"'fi'''y^^"„'  'n  testimony,  "The  payback  for  the  G I  BU 

.""h  ai:''^        "  W Jn  t^es  for  every  $1  invested  V  the  GovernLnt."  On 
fort're  rtSrarmM^,"  °  '       """"^^  ""^  '^"'"'^  ^  "  ^ve 
Although  there  is  today  no  declared  national  emergency,  America's  military  man- 

uniwr  CO  serve  there  nation  on  active  duty  arc  giv  ud  time  which  thpv  rnnW 
otherwae  devote  to  vcrational  and  career  d?veropmlnt^t  i^,*t&ore?  right 
KSe^  ISu^tion^l'^srce''"'  '^"^  '  """^'^  service  should 

nrin'JfoJTof'^lf'jf      Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
S^hl-,^  /r  w*l'^u  ^""^       ^"".^      "f''^^  ^'h  testimony  on  the  maniSwer 
mmta,i°f?rcS^  "^"'^  "'"""'^  '■•"^  """^       National  Gua.?l  ?„^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  suDoort 
a  G  I  Bill  at  this  time.  Army  leaden  provided  strong  arguments  in  su^rt  of  a  G  I 
Bill  ,n  testimony  before  the  Committees  on  Araed  Services  earlier  thw  Vear 

A3  a  nation,  we  did  awaj;  with  military  conscription.  However,  we  have  substitut, 
ed  conscnption  by  economic  duress.  A  large  segment  of  militarir  en&  j^n  the 
active  service  because  they  are  unable  to  get  better  jobs  in  civiHan  Wo  At  tho 
same  time,  the  Government  is  so  free  with  ilucational  iiistan^  that  PractuJ^^^ 
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any  person  with  the  desire,  attitude  and  aptitude  for  higher  education— academic  or 
vocational—can  obtain  an  education  by  means  of  Govemment^poniored  loans  or 
grant*.  I  understand  that  the  annual  coit  to  the  Federal  Government  for  these  pro- 
grams is  $4.8  billion.  We  gather  that  a  m^ority  of  the  college-eligible  people  regard 
military  service  as  an  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  their  long-range  goals.  A  gen- 
erous G.I.  Bill,  one  that  offers  beneSts  superior  to  those  currently  inherent  in  Gov 
emment  student  subsidy  programs,  could  cause  young  men  and  women  to  seek  mili* 
tary  service  as  a  w»ay  of  achieving  their  own  education  and  training  goals. 

THZ  NATIONAL  OUARO  AND  ROTRVE  MANPOWKR  PROILEM 

Although  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  has  achieved  a  net  personnel 
strength  gain  during  &ie  past  two  years,  a  severe  manpower  shortage  continues  to 
exist.  A  smiilar  problem  exists  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  Although  fmal 
audit,  ofTici  i  figures  arc  not  in,  it  appears  that  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  strength  of  the 
ARNG  is  jout  390,000.  Although  that  strength  is  4,000  greater  than  budgeted  end 
strength     is  54,000  short  of  the  ARNG's  wartime  strength  requirement  of  444,000. 

Probably  the  most  serious  military  manpower  shortage  exists  in  the  Army's  pool 
of  pre-trained  military  manpower-tne  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR), 

The  purpose  of  the  pool  of  pre-trained  manpower  is  to  provide  a  source  of  trained 
soHders^to  fill  active  Army  units,  to  fill  Army  Guard  ana  Reserve  units,  and  to  pro- 
vide Army  combat  loss  replacements  until  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
Army  training  base  can  b^in  to  provide  trained  manpower. 

It  18  estimated  that  between  400,000  and  600,000  pre-trained  persons  are  required. 
Currently  there  are  only  about  200,000  pre-trained  personnel  to  meet  that  require- 
ment Although  the  DoD  estimates  that  the  IRR  will  increase  to  about  255,000  at 
end  fiscal  year  1982,  the  short^e  is  still  significant,  and  no  one  knows  how  many 
IRR  members  can  actually  be  identified  and  located.  Nor  does  anyone  know  how 
many  of  those  personnel  are  actually  available  for  wartime  service.  We  believe  that 
not  more  than  70  percent  of  those  people  can  be  counted  on  to  serve. 

To  the  extent  that  Guard  and  Reserve  units  can  be  brought  to  100  percent  of  war- 
time strength,  the  demand  for  pre-trained  personnel  can  be  lessened.  However,  the 
demand  for  combat  loss  replacements  can  only  be  met  by  filling  the  IRR.  We  believe 
the  IRK  c«m  be  filled  only  by  some  sort  of  draft,  or  bv  means  of  an  incentive  which 
will  cause  a  greatly  increased  number  of  personnel  to  enlist  in  the  Army  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  after  which  they  will  xmplete  their  military  service 
obligation  in  either  the  Selected  Reserve  or  the  XRR. 

We  support  the  amended  H.R  1400  which  has  been  reported  out  by  the  House 
Veteranr  Affairs  Committee  and  which  is  being  considered  by  the  Hcose  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Specifically,  we  support  the  transferability  feature  of  H.R,  1400 
and  several  of  the  Senate  titles.  We  recognize  that  the  transfer  authority  will  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  the  educational  assistance  will  be  used,  thus  increasing 
the  Government's  payout  cost.  However,  only  the  transfer  authority  feature  pro- 
vides any  incentive  for  highly  competent  non-commissioned  ofTtcers  to  stay  in  serv- 
ice after  Qualification  for  educational  assistance.  .    xt   -  in 

Most  of  the  bills  under  consideration  provide  that  service  in  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserves  can  be  counted  toward  qualification  for  basic  educational  assistance. 
Some  provide  an  enhancement  of  benefits  if  additional  service  is  performed  in  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserves.  We  believe  such  provisions  are  essential. 

Only  H.R.  3997  is  specifically  designed  to  revise  and  expand  the  existing  educa- 
tional assictance  program  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  H.R,  3997  offers  a 
maximum  benefit  of  $5,040  for  six  vears  service  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  compared 
to  a  maximum  benefit  of  $4,000  under  current  law. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  H.R.  3997  over  the  current  program  is  that 
H.R.  3997  benefits  would  be  an  entitlement  for  all  who  perform  the  required  service. 
Whereas,  current  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance for  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  at  the  Secretary's  discretion,  and  limited  by 
the  funds  appropriated  each  year. 

Educational  assistance  is  a  particularly  appropriate  incentive  for  service  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Only  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  can  members  take  advantage  of 
the  educational  aseistance  benefit  while  performing  their  military  service,  Although 
many  of  the  bills  under  consideration  provide  a  benefit  for  Guard  and  Reserve  serv- 
ice, to  our  knowledge  only  S.  26  and  H.R.  3997  permit  a  Guardsman  or  Reservist  to 
begin  , utilizing  the  benefit  after  they  have  completed  their  initial  active  duty  service 
and  returned  to  their  hometown  uniU.  Thus,  only  S.  26  and  H.R.  3997  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  opportunity  of  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  to  begin  and  complete 
their  education  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Mr.  Chtirman,  mtinUntnce  of  the  personnel  itrength  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
2f*  ^J?^  5^^  important  It  is  absolutely  eesential  to  national  defense  that  the 
strength  of  tot  Guard  and  Reserve  be  maintained  in  the  ''All  Volunteer  Force"  en- 
vironinent  We  urge  that  the  bill  which  you  report  out  include  specific  provisions 
wWch  authorue  educaUonal  assistance  benefita  for  Guard  and  Reserve  service  as  an 
enttUement,  and  that  those  benefita  be  available  immediately  upon  the  member's 
completion  of  mitial  active  duty  training. 

I  wiirbe  pleased  to  attempt  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  General. 
Mr.  Schlee. 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  MICHAEL  SCHLEE,  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL 
SECURiry  AND  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  Schlee.  I  am  iVIike  Schlee,  director  of  the  National  Security 
and  Foreign  Relations  Division  of  the  American  L^on.  The 
American  legion  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  views 
on  l^islation  which  would  provide  an  education  assistance  pro- 
frram  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
mdividuals  in  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  indispensible  imperative  of  insuring  that  this 
Nation  s  military  forces  have  both  the  quantity  and  qu^ity  of  per- 
sonnel at  all  levels  was  succinctly  and  clearly  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  June  at  West  Point.  Quoting  General  George  Patton,  the 
President  said,  "Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they  are 
won  by  men,"  and  he  added,  "won  by  women  as  well." 

Our  support  for  an  educational  incentives  package  to  support  re- 
cruitment and  retention  in  the  total  force  is  contained  in  Resolu- 
tion 36  adopted  on  October  15,  1980.  This  position  suggests  a  three- 
phased  program  to  achieve  the  necessary  manning  levels  as  fol- 
lows: 

One,  as  a  prcservice  benefit,  a  loan  forgiveness  nrogram  for 
direct  guaranteed  educational  loans  by  the  Federal  iGrovemment 
which  would  reduce  or  waive  payment  on  such  loans  through  hon- 
orable military  service. 

^  Two,  as  an  in-service  benefit  for  those  on  Active  duty,  tuition  as- 
sistance could  be  expanded  to  provide  payment  of  instructionally 
related  expenses  as  well  as  basic  tuition  costs  or  fees  in  lieu  of  tu- 
ition, and 

Three,  as  a  postrservice  benefit,  balanced  education  benefits  re- 
flecting honorable  service  in  the  Active  and/or  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

Our  resolution  further  states  that  any  such  educational  program 
be  funded  as  a  Department  of  Defense  function,  but  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  since  the  VA  currently  has 
the  staff  and  expertise  to  administer  such  a  program. 

The  numerous  bills  being  reviewed  by  this  subcommittee  each 
contain  some  provisions  which  conform  to  our  position  and  other 
provisions  which  do  not  agree  with  our  recommendations.  I  have 
appended  an  analysis  of  these  bills. 

TRANSFERABILITY 

This  may  be  the  the  most  controversial  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  legislation  under  review.  While  the  American 
Legion  s  resolution  does  not  specifically  address  this  issue,  I  will 
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advise  the  subcommittee  that  we  do  have  concerns  with  thid  provi- 
sion. It  is  felt  that  a  provision  of  this  nature  could  reduce  the  pool 
of  eligible  individuals  available  for  military  service  based  on  the  in- 
centive of  educational  benefits. 

Additionally,  a  serious  look  must  be  given  to  the  long-term  cost 
of  transferability  and  the  question  of  equity  to  previous  veterans. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  provision  would  have  an  impact  if  a 
peacetime  GI  bill  were  enacted  retroactively  to  cover  those  on 
Active  duty  today.  But  in  the  words  of  one  high  school  guidance 
counselor  who  testified  before  the  subcommittee  recently:  **Such  a 
provision  is  far  too  expensive.  Besides,  18-year-old  kids  plan  for 
next  week,  maybe  next  year,  but  not  any  further  ahead  than  that." 
The  American  Legion  concurs  wholeheartedly  in  this  statement. 

I  would  like  turn  to  the  Reserves  in  the  service.  Since  the  advent 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  the  concurrent  development  of  the 
Total  Force  policy,  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  strengths  have  dropped  dramatically.  I  think  the  comments 
Congressman  Montgomery  made  earlier  on  R^rve  inclusion  in 
H.R.  1400  are  super. 


We  believe  that  any  educational  program  should  be  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  However,  we  also  believe  that 
any  educational  incentive  program  should  be  entirely  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  an  incentive  for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  in  supporting 
an  education  incentive  program,  the  American  Legion  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  alone  will  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  Nor  can  it  begin  to  achieve  its  goals  unless  the  competition 
from  the  ever-increasing  amount  of  Federal  civilian  education  pro- 
grams is  dramatically  reduced. 

While  this  legislation  will  enhance  the  number  and  quality  of 
new  recruits,  it  still  will  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  services  for 
a  cross  section  of  American  youth  to  operate  and  man  our  ever  in- 
creasingly complex  and  sophisticated  weapons  systems.  We  have 
also  supported  additional  funding  for  increased  pay  and  benefits 
and  for  improvements  in  the  all-important  quality  of  life  factors  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  Nevertheless,  the  American  Legion  believes  that 
a  return  to  conscription  is  inevitable. 

In  conclusion,  our  organization  fully  supports  a  balanced  educa- 
tional incentive  program  for  recruitment  and  retention  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  must  enact  a  simple  but  equitable  educational 
benefits  program  now  and  keep  it  on  line  for  the  future  when  it 
can  be  expected  to  enhance  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
individuals  that  are  asked  to  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion  is  appreciative  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  on  this  important  legislation  to  this  sub- 
committee. We  will  be  happy  to  address  any  questions  you  may 
have  at  this  time. 
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WarnxN  Statimint  of  G.  Michail  Schlie 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  The  American  Legion  appreci- 
ates the  opportunity  to  present  ita  views  on  legislation  which  would  provide  an  edu- 
^Uon  MsiBtance  program  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
Uon  of  mdmduals  in  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  indispensable  imperaUve  of  insuring  that  this  NaUon's  military  forces  have 
both  the  quantity  of  personnel  at  all  levels  was  succinctly  and  clearly  stated  by  the 
PTMident  last  June  at  West  Point  QuoUng  General  George  Fatten,  the  President 
said,  Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they  are  won  by  men/'  and  he  added, 
"won  by  women  as  well.*' 

Before  outlining  our  position  on  this  critical  issue»  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
The  American  Legion  was  Instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944~better  known  as  the  GJ.  Bill  of  Rights.  Since  that  time,  we 
nave  continued  our  involvement  in  subsequent  education  benefits  programs. 

Our  support  for  an  educational  incentive  package  to  support  recruitment  and  re- 
tention in  the  total  force  is  contained  in  resolution  86  adopted  on  October  16  1980 
This  position  suggests  a  three  phased  program  to  achieve  the  necessary  manning 
levels  as  follows:  '  * 

(1)  As  a  pre^rvice  benefit,  a  loan  forgiveness  program  for  direct  guaranteed  edu- 
cational  loans  by  the  Federal  Government  which  would  reduce  or  waive  payment  on 
such  loans  through  honorable  military  service, 

(2)  As  an  in-eendce  benefit  for  those  on  active  duty,  tuition  assistance  could  be 
expand-Hl  to  provide  payment  of  instnictionally  related  expenses  as  well  as  basic  tu- 
ition costa  or  fees  in  lieu  of  tuition,  and 

(3)  As  a  postservice  benefit,  balanced  education  benefits  reflecting  honorable  serv- 
ice  m  the  Active  and  or  Reserve  components. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  to  be  successful,  any  legislaUon  adopted 
should  mciude  these  three  areas  of  benefits.  Our  resolution  further  states  that  any 
such  educational  program  be  funded  as  a  Department  of  Defense  function,  but  be 
administered  by  tho  Veterans'  Administration  since  the  VA  currently  has  the  stafi" 
and  expertise  to  administer  such  a  program, 

^  The  nomerous  bills  being  reviewed  by  this  subcommittee  each  contain  wme  provi- 
sions which  conform  to  our  position  and  other  provisions  which  do  not  agree  with 
our  recommendations,  I  have  appended  an  analysis  of  these  bills  which  use  the 
mAJor  criteria  of  eligibility;  tuition/  stipend/  supplemental  stipend;  transferability; 
r«serv«;  delimiting  dates,  and  funding.  Instead  of  stating  the  pros  and  cons  of  each 
pill  under  consideration,  I  would  like  to  provide  the  rationale  for  each  of  the  major 
tenets  of  our  position.  ^ 

PWC-StRVICl  BBNKmS 

The  pre^rvice  loan  forgiveness  aspect  can  be  expected  to  appeal  to  those  poten- 
tial recruits  with  high  school  diplomas  who  have  begun  pursuing  college  degrees.  As 
this  subcommittee  is  aware,  high  school  graduates  have  a  significantly  greater 
record  than  non -high-school  graduates  in  successfully  fulfuUing  their  initial  service 
commitmcnU.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be  added  that  these  recruits  would  come  to 
service  with  greater  basic  skills  and  goal  oriented  discipline.  Those  offered  this  loan 
forgiveness  provision  can  be  expected  to  have  a  greater  incentive  to  remain  in  the 
service  until  their  loans  are  repaid.  Moreover,  those  who  have  completed  part  of 
their  college  education  are  also  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  availability  of  a  poet- 
service  benefit— which  could  be  applied  to  completion  of  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate study.  Those  having  completed  all  of  their  undergraduate  work  could  leave  or 
remain  in  service  and  still  take  advantage  of  the  educational  benefit.  This  point  is 
critical  from  the  standpoint  of  retaining  skilled  potential  careerists. 

iN-etRVicx  BXNKrrrs 

Any  educational  incentive  should  contain  provisions  for  active  duty  members  to 
take  advantage  of  their  accruing  benefits  while  remaining  in  the  service.  Whether  it 
18  in  the  form  of  an  ,!ducational  leave  of  absence  or  part-time  studies,  such  provi- 
sions  would  hopcfwly  retain  those  personnel  who  would  otherwise  leave  to  utilize 
their  educational  benefits.  Additionally,  active  duty  members  electing  either  educa- 
Uonal  leaves  or  part-Ume  studies  could,  on  their  own  or  with  encouragement 
puniue  courses  providing  them  with  specialty  skilb  currently  in  short  supply  in  the 
armed  forces. 

^  33, 
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This  b  the  traditional  beneiit  which  the  G.I.  bill  and  subsequent  education  incen- 
tive legislation  have  provided.  Since  the  services  cannot  expect  to  retain  every  re- 
cruit beyond  his/her  flm  enlistment,  this  would  provide  a  benefit  in  recognition  of 
honorable  service  and  employ  an  historically  proven  incentive  for  attracting  serious 
new  recruits. 


This  may  be  the  most  controversial  of  the  provisions  contained  in  some  of  the  leg- 
islation under  review.  While  •'.nierican  Legion's  resolution  docs  not  specificallv 
address  this  issue,  I  will  advise  the  subcommittee  that  we  do  have  concerns  with 
this  provision. 

Such  authority  would,  in  our  opinion,  perniciously  affect  the  purpose  of  such  legis- 
lation by  providmg  benefits  to  individuals,  specifically  dependents  of  service  i>er8on- 
nel  who,  but  for  enjoying  the  benefits  accuring  from  the  service  momhtlfl  eligibility, 
could  qualify  in  their  own  right  for  benefits  under  such  a  proposal  in  years  ahead. 
Thus,  it  is  felt  that  a  provision  of  this  nature  could  reduce  the  pool  of  eligible  indi- 
viduals available  for  military  service  based  on  the  incentive  of  educational  benefits. 
Additionally,  a  serious  look  must  be  given  to  the  long  term  cost  of  transferability 
and  the  question  of  equity  to  previous  veterans.  In  essence,  the  services  need  the 
dependents  of  careerists  just  as  badly  as  the  dependents  of  civilians. 

Moreover,  we  are  aware  that  a  number  of  senior  enlisted  personnel  have  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Training  and  Employment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  the  transferability  provision  would  have  a  fa- 
vorable impact  on  retention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  provision  would  have  an 
impact  if  a  peace-time  G.I.  Bill  were  enacted  retroactively  to  cover  those  on  active 
duty  today,  out,  in  the  words  of  one  high  school  guidance  counselor  who  testified 
before  this  subcommittee  recently:  "Such  a  provision  is  far  too  expensive.  Besides, 
18-yearold  kids  plan  for  next  week,  maybe  next  year  but  not  any  further  ahead 
tnan  that,"  the  American  Legion  concurs  wholeheartedly  in  this  statement 


Since  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  the  concurrent  development  of 
the  total  force  policy,  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  strengths 
have  dropped  dramatically.  However,  increased  reliance  on  our  Reserve  components 
is  a  reality  since  the  Army  National  Guard  comprises  27  percent  of  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  total  Army  unit  structure.  Selected  military  mission  evaluations  pro- 
vide an  equally  dramatic  reliance  upon  the  Reserve  components:  Air  Force  Reserve 
units  provide  63  percent  of  strategic  airlift  air  crews.  Naval  Reserves  provide  10  per- 
cent of  naval  surface  combatants;  88  percent  of  Navy  ocean  minesweepers  and  86 
percent  of  cargo  handling  battalions.  Tne  integral  role  that  the  Reserve  components 
serve  and  the  necessity  for  adequate  manning  demand  tliat  this  indispensible  ele- 
ment be  included  in  any  meaningful  education  incentive  package. 


We  believe  that  any  educational  program  should  be  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Admmistration,  as  that  agency  has  in  its  employ  experienced  staff  with  the  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  insure  that  such  a  program  is  carried  out  in  an  efficient 
manner.  However,  we  also  believe  that  any  educational  incentive  program  should  be 
entirely  funded  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  botoom  line  is  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  such  legislation  is  to  provide  an  incentive  for  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Based  on  this  premise,  the  I^on  is  opposed 
to  the  funding  of  any  of  the  benefits  payable  under  such  an  incentive  program 
through  the  Veterans  Administration.  Moreover,  this  is  not  a  reac(juBtment  benefit 
as  was  each  preceding  G.I.  Bill  education  program.  The  justification  for  this  recom- 
mendation is  strengthened,  if  cuts  in  the  Veterans  Administration  budget  consist- 
ently proposed  by  the  ofTice  of  Management  and  Budget  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 


Cost  estimates  for  this  legislation  project  an  outyear  peak  of  $1.4  billion  annually. 
In  this  period  of  rightful  concern  about  federal  expenditures,  some  significant  sav- 
ings will  likewise  be  realized  if  an  educational  assistance  plan  achieves  its  goals  of 
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wcruitment  and  particuUrly  retention-to  the  extent  that  at  least  initial  terms  of 
enluitment  are  completed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reported  that  444,000  first-term  volunteers  left  the 
service  before  completing  thoir  initial  enlistments  between  1^74  and  WT.  The  GAO 
cost  e«tmiate  for  this  loes  was  billion.  In  hearings  earUer  this  year.  Dr.  Charles 
•  u  5?*  *  ^  J  mihtary  soaologiit,  tettified  that  cutting  the  military  attrition  rate 
in  half  would  result  in  manpower  savings  in  excess  of  J600  million  annually.  While 
the  outyear  costs  are  significant,  a  successful  education  inceiitive  program  would 
provide  substantial  offsetting  long  run  savings  by  generating  increased  revenues 
from  educated  tax  payers. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  in  supporting  an  education  in- 
»ntive  program,  the  American  L^on  does  not  believe  that  ii  alone  will  solve  all 
the  problems  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Nor  can  it  begin  to  ac'xiieve  its  goals  unices 
the  competition  from  the  ever  increasing  amount  of  federal  civilian  education  pro- 
grams are  dramaticedly  reduced. 

While  thb  legislation  will  enhance  the  number  and  quality  of  new  recruits,  it  still 
wiU  not  fully  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  services  for  a  cross  section  of  American  youth  to 
operate  and  man  our  ever  increasmgly  complex  and  sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
We  have  also  supported  additional  funding  for  increased  pay  and  benefits  and  for 
improvemento  m  the  all  important  "<^uaUty  of  life"  factors  for  the  armed  forces. 
Nevertheless,  the  Amencan  Legion  beheves  that  a  return  to  conscription  is  inenta- 
ble. 

^r  position  is  reinforced  by  American  youth  demographics  for  the  1980's.  Ac- 
cording to  Census  Bureau  projections,  the  supply  of  IS-year  old  males  wiU  shrink 
ru"?&S^®  ^«  progressive  decline  in  child-bearing  in 

the  1960  s  and  WO's.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  militaiy  services  will  have  to 
J?^^  on«  of  «v«ry  two  qualified  and  available  nudes  by  the  mid  to-late  1980's. 
During  1980,  about  one  in  every  four  qualified  and  available  Ig-year  olds  were  re- 
cruited. Moreover,  the  administration  hu  stated  that  an  addiUonal  200.OOO  men  and 
w^  men  will  be  needed  above  the  current  level  of  2,062,000.  Of  that  number,  100,000 
will  go  to  the  Army  which  has  faced  the  most  recurring  manpc^rer  shortages. 

In  conclusion,  our  organization  fully  supports  a  balanced  educational  incentive 
program  for  recniitment  and  retention  in  the  armed  forces.  Wo  believe  that  timely 
^^^l««ial*tion,  with  the  modifications  we  have  recommended,  will  accomplish 

.  We  must  stop  sending  conflicting  signals  to  our  youth  and  to  our  men  and  women 
m  uniform.  We  must  enact  a  simple  but  equitable  educational  benefits  program  now 
and  keep  it  on  line  for  the  future  when  it  can  be  expected  to  enhance  both  the 
^Hgntitv  and  quality  of  the  individuals  that  are  asked  to  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion  is  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
Its  views  on  this  important  legislation  to  this  subcommittee.  We  will  be  happy  to 
address  any  questions  you  may  have  at  this  time. 

National  Executivk  CoMMrrr«  Mmtino  Thk  Amkucan  Ijcgion— Indianapous, 
Ind.,  OcroBiii  15-16, 1980 

Resolution  36 

Committee:  National  Security. 

Subject:  Education  incentives  for  active  and  reserve  forces. 
^^^oJ^ff"'.]^?!^  has  terminated  the  educaUon  program  under  chapter  34  of 
H     J 'r.r^*^  for  those  persons  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 

United  States  on  or  after  January  1, 1977;  and 

Whereas,  Congrces  replaced  this  educational  assistance  procram  with  a  less  gen- 
erous experimental  contributory  program  under  Chapter  32,  TiUe  38,  which  is 
f5?/oT«5^  u    PoeUVietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program,  or 
YtJU*,  wherein  the  Federal  Government  matohea  on  a  two-t>-ono  basis  the  depos- 
»w»  by  the  individual  mihtaiy  member  to  VEAP  up  to  $5,400;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretory  of  Defense  is  authorized  under  this  program  to  contribute 
additional  unspecified  amounts  to  an  individual's  VEAP  account  above  tliat  level  as 
a  recruiting  or  retention  incentive;  and 

Whereas,  only  23.8  percent  of  all  eligible  personnel  enrolled  in  VEAP  during 
fiscal  year  1979  and  approximately  50  percent  of  thoee  who  did  enroll  voluntarily 
discontmued  their  participation  and  Armed  Forces  officials  believe  that  VEAP  has 
not  proven  to  be  an  adequate  incentive  for  enlistment  or  retention  in  the  mUitary 
services;  and 
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Whereat,  VEAP  will  automaticidly  terminate  at  the  end  of  1981  unleai  it  ia  reo 
oxmncnded     the  Preaident  ond  approved  by  the  CongreM  that  it  be  contmued;  Aod 

Whereat,  the  Department  of  Education  now  providea  without  lervice  requirement, 
direct  and  guaranteed  atudent  loans  with  minimal  interest  ratea  which  do  not  re- 
quire repayment  to  commence  unUl  9  to  12  montht  after  graduation  with  complete 
repayment  within  10  years;  and 

Whereas,  all  militaiy  services  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  m  recrmting  and 
retaining  military  personnel  and  it  is  apparent  that  this  problem  will  worsen  in  the 
1980*s  as  the  number  of  18-ycar  old  men  decline  to  IJ  million  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  decade,  thus  requiring  the  services  to  recruit  60  percent  of  all  military  age 
males  who  are  physically  and  mentally  qualified  and  who  are  not  enrolled  m  college 
in  order  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion  believes  that  educational  Incentives  play  an  mi- 
portant  part  in  Uie  recruitment  and  retention  of  personnel,  and  any  attempt  to  re- 
strict or  delete  such  benefits  as  a  coetH»ving  measure  would  adversely  affect  the 
military  services  ability  to  meet  their  accession  and  retention  goals;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion  believes  that  the  declining  numbers  of  18-year  old 
men  will  likely  fon»  resumption  of  the  draft,  and  will  encourage  Congress  to  au- 
thorize an  education  incentive  program  as  a  reatUustraent  benefit  comparable  to 
those  that  were  provided  under  Public  Law  89-358  the  totalled  "Cold  War  Veterans 
Readjustment  Act";  now,  therefore,  be  it  ^  ^ 

Re$olvtd,  by  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Legion  m  regu- 
lar meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana  on  October  15-16,  1980,  that  Thv 
American  Legion  urge  Congress  to  enact  legiilation  which  would  authorize  and  fund 
an  education  incentive  program  to  support  retention  and  recruiting  for  Active  and 
Reserve  forces,  examples  of  which  follow: 

(1)  As  a  pre-service  benefit,  a  loan  forgiveness  program  for  direct  or  guaranteed 
educational  loans  by  the  Federal  Government  which  would  reduce  or  cancel  such 
loans  through  honorable  military  service; 

(2)  Afl  an  in-sendce  benefit,  the  current  75  percent  limitation  on  in-eervice  tuition 
assistance  could  be  expanded  to  provide  payment  of  90  percent  of  instructionally  re- 
lated expenses  as  well  as  basic  tuition  costs  or  fees  in  lieu  of  tuition; 

(3)  Aa  a  post-service  benefit,  educational  benefiU  patterned  after  the  chapter  34, 
or  VEAP  programs  could  be  extended  to  thoee  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  either 
the  pre-service  or  in-service  programs;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Legion  recommend  to  Congress  that  any  such  educa- 
tional incentive  program  be  funded  as  a  Department  of  Defense  function  but  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans  Administration  since  the  VA  currently  has  staff  and  ex- 
pertise to  administer  such  a  program. 
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Mr.  NiCHOi^.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  JokjoBon. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  W.  JOHNSON*  JR,  NATIONAL  LEGISLA- 
TIVE DIRECTOR*  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr;  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  national  legislative  director  for  the  Noncommissioned  Offi- 
cers Association.  I  ask  that  my  prepared  statement  be  entered  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  read  from  my  prepared  tejit 
this  morning.  You  have  outlined  in  your  opening  statement  your 
concerns  on  the  GI  bill  and  have  asked  us  to  address  them.  It  is  an 
excei^nt  outline  and  touches  on  all  our  concerns,  so  I  would  like  to 
just  go  through  your  questions  one  at  a  time. 

How  would  we  restructiire  a  new  GI  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  H.R.  1400  has  an  ideal  structure 
to  it.  The  bill  as  it  is  written  has  addressed  basic  education  needs 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  has  addressed  some  of  the  special  programs 
tha^  have  been  proposed  to  improve  manpower  retention,  and  other 
provisions.  They  have  an  excellent  benefit  for  leave  of  absence. 
That  takes  care  of  structure. 

We  do  have  some  disagreement  with  the  general  program  as  to 
what  kind  of  benefits  are  provided.  Tiering  of  benefits,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  one  that  is  designed  to  address  a  specific  manpower 
problem  which  existed  when  the  bill  was  written,  but  which  does 
not  exist  at  this  point  in  time.  Tiering  of  benefits  between  first  and 
second  enlistment  is  designed  to  improve  firstterm  retention.  First 
term  retention,  as  the  committee  has  heard,  is  not  a  problem  now. 
According  to  CBO,  it  is  not  expected  to  be  a  problem  for  the  next  3 
or  4  years^  or  at  least  3  to  4  years.  Therefore,  we  believe  the  addi- 
tional benefits  provided  in  tiering  would  just  increase  the  cost  of 
the  bill  without  providing  greater  service  from  a  GI  bill 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  the  basic  benefit  in  H.R.  1400, 
while  it  would  have  been  adequate  with  tiering,  then  becomes  inad- 
equate, and  we  support  the  CBO  offered  suggestion  that  we  im- 
prove the  basic  benefit  in  H.R.  1400.  Provide  something  in  the 
neighborhood— we  support  $342  because  that  is  in  the  current  GI 
bill.  CBO  suggests  $375,  but  anv  basic  benefit  in  that  section  of  the 
bill  would  be  desirable  to  i4C0A. 

Second,  transferability  to  a  spouse  or  dependent  child,  would 
that  significantly  aid  retention  and  would  it  do  so  economically? 

As  many  of  my  compatriots  have  stated,  certainly  this  is  the 
most  controversial  part  of  the  bill.  Transferability  selectively 
placed,  yes,  would  probably  aid  retention  to  a  very  small  degree. 
But  direct  transferability  across  the  board  would  be  a  very,  very 
expensive  proposition,  not  likely  to  return  a  dollar  value.  NCOA  is 
probably  the  only  organization  that  will  sit  here  today  prepared  to 
state  its  resolved  opposition  to  direct  transferability  in  a  GI  bill. 
That  was  on  a  resolution  voted  at  our  convention  in  July  of  this 
year. 

Direct  transferability  under  the  current  proposal,  under  the  $1.4 
billion  prospect,  would  cost  us  $560  million.  That  would  be  about 
$2,500  a  head  for  every  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Giving  that 
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as  a  pay  raise  would  do  much  more  for  retention  in  the  force  today 
than  transferability  could. 

Transferability  as  an  across  the  board  option  would  be  a  wind- 
fall. It  would  provide  greater  benefit  to  officers  who  are  required 
by  law— I  am  sorry— who  are  required  now  by  regulation  to  have  a 
degree  upon  entering  the  force.  Therefore,  they  would  benefit 
greatly  from  transferability,  or  their  dependents  would.  We  believe 
that  is  an  unfair  advantage.  Also  direct  transferability  would  not 
address  the  retention  needs  of  45  percent  of  the  force  who  remain 
single. 

At  the  age  when  we  are  talking  about  influencing  people  with 
transferability,  the  average  age  of  children  is  ranging  between  6- 
l^^^^l^  average  age  of  the  serviceman,  between  28 

and  30,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  an  individual  at  that  point  in  life  is 
going  to  be  particularly  worried  about  a  dependent  education  or 
college  education  for  his  dependents.  He  is  living  day  to  day  in  that 
regard.  As  his  children  near  college  age,  certainly  it  would  become 
an  incentive,  but  not  at  the  point  at  which  we  need  to  interest 
these  people. 

If  the  cost  of  the  program  rose  more,  and  under  several  of  the 
scenarios  offered  this  committee  by  CBO,  the  cost  of  transferability 
could  grow  to  $1  billion  or  $2  billion  under  the  most  expensive  sce- 
narios, and  that  would  mean  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  person.  Not  just 
for  the  people  who  take  advantage  of  it,  but  $5,000  to  $10,000  per 
person  for  every  person  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Should  the  benefits  be  provided  to  enlistees  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve? 

I  stated  earlier  the  association  strongly  supports  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery's proposal  for  Selected  Reserves.  We  think  it  should  be,  and 
we  think  that  will  clear  up  the  problems  we  have  in  Reserve  forces. 

I  think  I  have  pretty  much  addressed  the  questions  of  budget. 
Are  there  tradeoffs?  No;  there  is  nothing  you  can  substitute  for  an 
education  program.  It  has  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tool  of  recruiting 
and  as  a  tool  of  retention  that  is  individual  and  has  a  significant 
contribution  to  make  to  the  Armed  Forces.  But  neither  can  it  be 
substituted  for  special  pay  or  choice  of  duty  assignments,  or  for 
those  other  incentives  that  we  provide  to  address  manpower  needs 
m  the  force  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement. 

WRirreN  Statimknt  or  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr  Chairman  The  Non  Commisaioned  Officers  Asaociation  of  the  USA  (NCOA), 
rcpn^cnting  more  than  one  quarter  million  active  duty  and  veteran  noncommis- 
flioned  and  potty  officers  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  its  views  on  a  new 
O.I.  Bill. 

Concern  about  recruiting  new  personnel  and  retaining  skilled  mid-level  and 
senior  noncommissioned  officers  has  given  rise  to  a  new  school  of  thought  on  a  G I 
bill  Hence,  a  new  G.I  Bill  is  not  being  considered  for  its  benefit  to  the  veteran,  the 
wrvice  member  or  societv  in  general.  These  once  primary  concerns  have  been  subor- 
dinated to  recruiting  and  retention  considerations.  Am  a  result,  the  many  proposals 
have  become  cumbenome.  Most  arc  hard  to  understand,  some  have  targeted  provi- 
sions, almost  all  have  some  extraneous  provisions  designed  to  resolve  defense  man* 
power  problenu  and  all  are  expensive. 

NCOA  encourages  the  committee  to  go  back  to  basics  on  the  issue.  We  ask  you  to 
retist  the  urge  to  add  whistles  and  knobs  that  may  sound  good  but  are  not  truly 
needed  as  appendages  to  a  veterans  education  program. 
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lUcruiting  and  retention  goftlf  fluctiute  too  much  and  too  often  to  be  adequately 
Molved  by  a  structiued  G.f  education  program.  For  example,  some  bills  were  writ- 
ten when  nrst  term  retention  was  a  problem.  As  a  result,  people  who  reenlist  under 
their  provinons  will  be  entitled  to  supplemental  educational  assistance  benefits.  But 
first  term  attrition  is  no  longer  a  problem.  Another  recent  congreseional  action  ter« 
mizuted  unemployment  benefits  for  most  Mrvice  members  who  intend  to  leave  at 
the  tnd  of  one  enlistment,  supposedly  to  Improve  retention  by  creating  an  economic 
disincentive  to  leaving  the  armed  forces.  It  is  actually  an  unnecessary  attempt  to 
economiadly  force  the  reenlistments  of  people  who  have  served  honorably  and  ful- 
filled their  service  (^li^tion.  Congress  would  not  support  an  economic  draft  by 
denying  unemployment  to  those  who  are  eligible  for  military  service,  but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  Congress  is  trying  to  do  to  the  service  member.  The  point  is  that  pro- 
granui  as  broad  as  a  G.I.  BiQ  or  unemployment  insurance  can  not  be  effective  in 
dealing  with  specific  military  personnel  needs. 

A  $300  additional  benefit  sounds  good  but  how  many  people  will  actually  be  influ- 
enced by  it  Direct  transferability  sounds  good  but  it  is  expensive  and  likely  to  be  a 
windfall  to  more  people  than  it  entices  to  reenlist  Both  provisions  are  designed  to 
address  specific  retention  needs.  In  our  opinion,  these  needs  can  be  better  addressed 
with  special  pays,  promotions,  choice  of  duty  options  and  other  incentives  that  are 
less  expensive,  easier  to  target  and  already  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  new  G.I.  bill  will  be  a  valuable  aaoet  to  recruiting  and  retention  if  it  is  not 
adorned  with  frills.  Like  the  Constitution  and  good  public  law  it  must  be  a  living 
document  It  must  be  couitable,  enduring,  capable  of  withstanding  challenge,  and 
easv  to  understand.  The  kev  is  simplicity— basics. 

We  believe  a  good  basic  bill  is  also  one  that  will  cost  the  least  amount  necessary 
to  be  successful.  The  benefit  must  be  respectable  but  there  is  no  sense  in  paying 
Cadillac  prices  for  Chevrolet  service.  After  all,  a  new  G.I.  bill  can  only  pr<Kiuce  a 
certain  number  of  recruits  and  reenlistmenta  no  matter  how  much  money  ia  spent 
on  it 

H.R.  1400  incorporates  the  basics  of  simplicity  in  its  provisions  but  unless  its  cost 
is  reduced  it  can  not  bo  enduring.  Accordingly,  NCOA  would  support  the  bill  if  it  is 
eonended  to  reduce  its  cost 

Our  recommendations  to  achieve  this  goal  are  simple.  First,  provide  a  single  basic 
benefit  based  on  length  of  service.  This  approach,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  will  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program.  CBO  also 
testified  that  retention,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  likely  to  suffer.  We  agree. 

Second,  we  suggest  making  transferability  of  benefits  a  contributory  program. 
Certainly,  this  is  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  bill,  and  in  all  honesty,  likely  to 
be  the  least  productive.  It  will  influence  a  few  people  to  reenlist  but  for  most  it  will 
be  a  windfall.  NCOA  advocates  providing  assistance  to  service  Jiembers  who  want 
to  provide  for  their  dependents  education.  Assistance  is  the  operative  word.  We  see 
no  dependents  ri^ht  or  serNice  obligation  to  pay  education  benefits  and  none  is 
stated  or  implied  in  any  of  the  bills. 

N(X)A  is  probably  the  only  organization  prepared  to  state  its  resolved  opposition 
to  a  directly  transferable  dependents  education  program.  The  issue  was  thoroughly 
d'Kussed  at  our  recent  National  Convention  botn  in  our  legislative  committee  and 
on  the  convention  floor.  The  issue  was  defeated  for  several  reasons. 

First  among  them  was  its  potential  expense.  CBO  projects  the  cost  of  the  transfer 
provision  in  H.R.  140O  will  be  about  40  percent  of  the  bill's  total  cost  in  1994  on  a 
participation  rate  of  3X  percent  We  believe  this  is  grossly  underestimated  but  even 
if  it  is  not,  is  the  expense  justifiable? 

Moreover,  it  does  not  have  the  potential  to  influence  many  of  the  people  the  De- 
fense Department  is  tmnj^  to  retain.  Proponents  argue  that  the  pro^jram  is  an  abso- 
lute must  to  a  lucccssful  new  G.I.  Bill.  But  by  its  design  it  excludes  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  force  who  are  single  or  have  not  dependents.  And,  in  our  opinion,  it  will 
do  little  to  influence  those  whose  children  are  young  Certainly  special  pays  would 
be  a  cheaper  way  to  encourage  reelistments  in  critical  specialties  and  other  incen- 
tives could  be  universally  used  throughout  the  force. 

NCOA  members  also  focused  on  the  many  legal  problems  of  implied  ownership  of 
the  benefit  if  a  marriage  is  dissolved.  Another  factor  which  rightfully  concerns 
NCOA  is  the  advantageous  position  officers  would  have.  Since  officers  generally  are 
college  educated  at  the  time  of  accession,  the  program  would  be  a  windfall  not  likely 
to  improve  retention. 

A  contributory  transferability  program  will  give  service  members  who  are  serious- 
ly interested  in  providing  for  their  dependent's  education  some  assistance.  It  will 
ffive  them  a  vested  interest  in  the  benefit.  It  will  prevent  the  program  from  becom- 
ing an  expensive  windfall  to  some  and  it  might  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill  by  as 
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much  aa  30  percent.  ThiH  gavings  if  used  to  extend  the  current  G.I.  bill  delimiting 

£r  ^  ®  measurable  positive  effect  on  the  whole  force. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  may  have  occuirred  to  you  and  the  other  distinguished  members 
ot  the  committee  that  NCX)A  is  taking  a  ver>'  conservative  and  pragmatic  approach 
to  an  issue  where  we  would  be  in  good  company  to  come  forward  and  ask  for  more, 
we  do  not  for  two  reasons:  the  memOi7  of  things  past  and  the  cost  of  things  future. 
n  f  ^U^P  o  remember  the  primary  reason  the  G.I.  bill  was  terminated  in  1976 

.  The  end  of  the  Vietnam  era  was  a  convenient  coincidence.  The  proposal  to  ter- 
minate G.I.  education  benefits  came  to  the  Hill  from  the  Ford  White  House  in  1975 
The  program  cost  the  Kovemment  $5.2  billion  that  year.  Amazingly,  it  would  have 
cost  more  than  ^12  billion  if  all  those  enrolled  had  been  fulltime  students.  So  far, 
the  old  G.I.  bill  has  cost  the  United  States  more  than  $30  billion  yet  it  could  have 
cost  more  than  three  times  that  amount  if  all  veterans  had  used  their  benefits  to 
potential.  Nevertheless,  with  a  high  year  cost  of  just  over  $5  billion,  a  program 
paying  less  than  30  percent  of  its  potential  was  terminated. 

NCOA  joined  with  Senator  Vance  Hartke  to  try  and  prevent  the  termination  of 
the  old  GJ.  bill.  We  shared  a  mutual  respect  for  the  value  of  the  prc^am  to  the 
veteran,  the  armed  forces  and  the  Nation.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  review  for 
this  committee  tho  testimony  of  my  predecessor  who  warned  of  the  adverse  effects 
such  action  would  have  on  armed  forces  recruiting.  But  our  memory  of  the  events 
remains  vivid  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  cost  of  the  program  was  the  ultimate 
reason  for  its  termination. 

NCOA  is  necessarily  and  justifiably  concerned  about  the  cost  of  a  new  G.I.  bill  It 
u^n  ^  considerations  to  overrun  the  last  program.  Yet,  a  new 

G.I.  bill  may  serve  potentially  as  many  people  and  mo«t  of  the  new  proposals  sug- 
gwt  more  generous  benefits  than  those  provided  in  previous  bills.  Can  we  reaflv 
afford  these  proposals  in  future  years? 

i(S^rJ}^  advised  this  committee  that  H.R.  1400  will  cost  about  $1.4  billion  in 
1994.  This  estimate  is  based  on  assumptions  that  are  unrealistic.  The  most  prepos- 
terous assumption  is  that  benefits  will  not  bo  adjusted  between  enactment  and  1994 
becond,  they  project  25  percent  total  participation  and  enrollment  of  10-12  percent 
in  the  high  year.  None  of  the  previous  G.f.  bills  gives  any  historical  credence  to 
those  assumptions.  The  most  recent  experience  with  the  Vietnam  era  G.I.  bill  gives 
evidence  of  68  percent  participation  with  high  year  enrollments  of  around  20  per- 
cent. 

In  their  most  expensive  scenario.  CBO  projects  the  cost  of  the  bill  to  be  $3.3  bil- 
lion in  1982  dollars.  In  1994  dollara  the  cost  will  be  $7.26  billion.  But  even  these 
jigur^  are  based  on  a  participation  rate  of  41  percent,  still  more  than  25  percent 
i^than  history  indicates  we  can  expect.  This  scenario  is  more  realistic  and  even 
CBO  in  testimony  before  this  committee  said  the  cost  of  the  bill  might  far  outweigh 
Its  benefits  by  1994. 

CBO  was  very  careful  to  state  that  their  low  cost  estimates  could  be  optimistic, 
niey  were  also  careful  to  state  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  transferabilitv  pro- 
gram and  a  bilevel  benefit  in  the  basic  program.  We  share  their  conclusion. 

As  stated  earlier,  we  will  strongly  support  H.R.  1400  if  it  is  amended  to  provide  a 
reasonable  basic  benefit  and  a  contributory  dependent  education  program.  We  be- 
lieve these  amendments  will  give  the  bill  the  endurance  to  withstand  years  of  serv- 
ice.  • 

N(X)A  is  pleased  to  support  Mr.  Montgomery's  amendment  to  provide  benefits  to 
certain  members  of  the  reserve  establishment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  NCOA  has  been  an  advocate  of  recreating  the  G.I.  bill  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  year  Congress  has  moved  very  close  to  enactment.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  improvements  we  have  suggested  but  we  are  more  dedicated  to  the 
need  and  desire  for  a  new  G.I.  bill.  Accordingly,  NCOA  is  prepared  to  support  any 
reasonable  proposal  advanced  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  your  v^ry  forthright 
and  interesting  statement.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  most 
of  the  statements  that  we  have  heard  from  people  who  come  before 
our  committee. 

The  Chair  is  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Montgomery  first,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  another  appointment  to  keep. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  TTiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  our  panel  of  witnesses  this  morning  for 
being  here  and  this  helpful  information.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs. 
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Pearson,  who  is  a  mother  and,  as  she  pointed  out,  moving  aroxmd 
in  the  military. 

I  have  to  support  what  you  said  against  my  feood  friend  Richard 
Johnson-  We  went  out  in  the  field,  and  we  didn^t  have  one  noncom- 
missioned officer  tell  us  that  he  was  against  transferability.  We 
were  out  there  talking  to  these  guys.  I  will  give  him  his  chance, 
but  you  said  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  points,  and  that  is  what  we 
thought.  Transferability,  if  we  can  keep  100  aviators  in— it  costs  us 
$1  million  to  train  these  individuals,  each  individual— if  we  could 
just  keep  some  of  them  in,  we  would  just  about  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram on  the  transferability. 

Do  you  have  any  comments,  Mrs.  Pearson? 

Mrs.  Pearson.  When  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  feels  that  direct 
payment  in  terms  of  an  increased  pay  raise  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  education.  From  the  way  I  have  analyzed  people 
and  the  way  they  run  their  money  and  their  families,  that  money 
will  be  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  given.  It  will  pay  the  daily  bills,  but  it 
will  not  go  into  a  savings  account  and  provide  for  a  college  educa- 
tion in  the  future.  Whereas  this  is  sort  of  a  guarantee,  a  savings 
plan  where  you  know  that  one  of  your  children,  or  your  spouse,  can 
improve  herself  and  earn  more  money  and  improve  the  family  situ- 
ation. I  think  the  way  most  people  operate,  fliat  cash-out  will  not 
result  in  educating  their  families. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Nola-n,  you  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  when  you  went  out  in  the  field.  You  sent  us  a 
bundle  of  this  information,  and  we  did  look  at  it  and  did  use  it.  Do 
you  have  any  comments? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Well,  the  only  comment  I  have  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  you  and  the  previous  witness.  That  transferability  is  a 
must  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlisted  personnel 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  basically  represent*  the  chief  petty  offi- 
cers and  the  petty  officers  and  enlisted  personnel? 

Mr.  Nolan,  Yes,  sir,  primarily. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  Fleet  Reserve  does  represent  that  group? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Primarily  our  membership  is  composed  of  careerists, 
those  who  have  reelisted  and  are  making  it  a  career.  We  also  have 
some  first  termers,  but  by  and  large  it  is  careerists  and  I  think 
that  is  what  your  bill  is  built  on.  If  you  work  on  the  principle  of 
keeping  enough  people  in  on  their  first  enlistment  and  making  the 
service  attractive  enough,  you  will  get  that  30  percent  to  reenlist, 
to  continue  on  and  make  a  career  with  a  viable  force. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

General  Jacobs,  I  appreciate  your  testunony.  When  we  get  the 
opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman— if  we  beat  Auburn  this  week,  Missis- 
sippi State— there  is  no  way  that  bill  is  going  to  come  up  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  about  to  witness  me  to  death  here.  I  wanted  some 
witnesses,  but  I  didn't  want  it  going  until  the  middle  of  next  year. 
But  there  has  been  some  excellent  testimony.  As  I  said  earlier,  we 
don't  really  have  a  GI  bill  now.  On  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves, we  certainly  would  have  to  put  this  amendment  into  the 
bill.  Ajb  far  as  our  friend  from  the  American  Legion,  you  raise  the 
question  of  who  pays  for  it. 
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But  as  far  as  transferability  on  our  bill,  the  military  would  pay 
for  the  transferabUity,  Mike,  and  also  it  would  still  be  administered 
by  the  Veterans  Adiministration,  which  I  am  sure  the  L^ion 
would  support. 

Mr.  ScHLEE.  Yes,  sir,  our  biggest  thing  was  just  to  point  out  an 
area  of  concern.  You  know  how  we  work.  We  don't  have  a  position 
absolutely  against  transferability.  We  just  felt  responsible,  we  had 
responsibility  to  point  out  some  concerns  that  had  been  raised. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes. 

To  Richard  Johnson,  who  is  a  very  capable  young  man,  a  Viet- 
nam veteran,  really,  in  fact,  some  of  the  enlisted  personnel  that 
Mr.^  Nolan  represents  are  also  in  your  association,  is  that  correct? 

iwr.  JOHNSON.  Yes  sir,  we  have  259,000  plus  members,  primarily 
on  active  duty,  82  to  83  percent  at  any  given  time  are  on  active 
duty  m  the  Armed  Forces.  Most  of  the  rest  are  retirees. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  When  we  drew  up  this  transferability  we  were 
really  thinking  about  the  enlisted  guy,  the  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer, the  fellow  that  we  really  wanted  to  keep  in  the  service.  Unless 
I  am  totally  missing  it— I  haven't  had  one  person,  and  I  have 
taiked  to  these  guys,  and  I  don't  know  where  vou  are  ceHinc:  vour 
information.  "  ^      o  j 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mavbe  we  have  a  little  more  pragmatic  member- 
ship. We  discussed  this  at  the  convention.  We  discussed  the  costs  of 
it,  discussed  the  recrimination  of  it,  discussed  what  would  happen 
in  years  out  in  the  defense  budget.  Our  membership  said,  hey,  a 
direct  transferability  program  is  just  too  expensive  to  support 
iorcevade,  particularly  if,  unlike  the  CBO  projection,  it  is  going  to 
cost  $14  bilhon,  where  the  benefit  is  not  ac^'usted  in  the  next  14 
years.  If  that  benefit  is  ac^usted  at  all  in  the  next  14  vears,  that 
cost  of  transferability  just  goes  up  and  up  and  up  and  up^ 

^  It  was  designed  as  a  retention  tool  but  it  doesn't  address  reten- 
tion in  the  whole  force.  It  only  addresses  married  retention,  and 
then  It  only  addresses  retention  of  those  people  who  have  children 
or  a  spouse  who  are  specifically  interested  in  the  education  benefit. 
They  thought  all  this  out,  and  we  talked  all  this  out  

^  Mr.  MoNTCOMERY.  Who  are  they?  Was  that  the  general  conven- 
tion, or  was  at  your  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  it  was  the  legislative  committee  of  the  general 
convention  which  is  composed  of  members.  This  particular  legisla- 
tive conimittee  was  20  members  of  the  association  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  convention.  Then  it  was  presented  and  discussed  on  the 
convention  floor.  We  felt  that  the  KMC  considerations  and  the 
amount  we  were  setting  and  ^ving  a  married  person  a  special  con- 
sideration that  we  are  not  giving  a  single  person. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  transferability.  We  do  not  see 
It  as  a  right.  We  certainly  don't  see  it  as  a  sustainable  right,  one 
that  can  be  paid  for  m  the  out  years.  A  contributory  transferability 
program,  fine.  Give  the  individual  a  vested  interest  in  the  program. 
Allow  those  who  are  really  truly  interested  in  providing  their  de- 
pendent s  education  to  contribute  to  that  program,  and  they  will 
find  those  dollars.  They  have  that  money,  and  they  will  find  those 
dollars. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  it  hasn't  worked  under  the  VEAP  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir,  it  hasn't  worked  under  the  VEAP  program 
because  you  are  dealing  with  a  much  younger  population. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  problem  is  they  didn't  go  out  and  find  the 
dollars  to  match  the  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  Mr.  Montgomery,  you  are  dealmg  with  a 
much  younger  population,  you  are  dealing  with  a  population  that 
doesn't  have  responsibilities  to  anybody  but  themselves.  If  a  man 
has  a  child  and  is  truly  interested  in  that  child's  welfare,  he  will 
find  a  way  to  provide  for  that  child,  including  providing  for  that 
child's  education. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  offered  him  a  way  in  this— and  my  time  is 
up  and  ^  will  let  someone  else  speak— but  let  me  mention  this.  You 
quoted  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  several  times.  What  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  CEO,  said  is  about  the  pay  raise, 
which  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  getting  the  pay  raise  through  this  Congress.  We  had  a  lot 
of  problems  and  we  finally  worked  it  out. 

CEO  said,  yes,  a  pay  raise  will  v/ork  for  several  years,  but,  after 
that,  money  is  not  going  to  attract  them  in  there.  You  have  to  have 
other  initiatives  or  incentives,  and  they  said,  yes,  you  might  have 
to  turn  to  the  educational  bill  as  the  numbers  that  you  can  attract 
into  the  military  decline.  Money  won't  do  it  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  Mr.  Montgomery,  we  deeply  appreciate  the 
work  that  you  have  done  on  the  subject.  As  you  know,  NCOA  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  return  to  a  GI  bill  for  years.  We  believe  a 
little  more  basic  bill,  a  little  less  expensive  bill  than  most  of  those 
being  considered  is  the  appropriate  way  to  go  about  that  Eut  one 
thing  that  NCOA  is  dedicated  to  in  this  process  is  providing  a  new 
GI  bill.  We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
program  that  comes  out  of  this  committee. 

We  have  a  different  outlook  to  what  we  can  fund  and  afford  m 
the  future.  We  have  seen  what  has  happened  to  military  retiro- 
ment  pay.  We  look  at  what  is  happening  to  military  benefits  right 
now  that  are  under  attack,  that  are  getting  expensive.  We  watch 
what  happened  to  the  old  GI  bill,  which  was  overrun  on  cost  con- 
sideration after  10  years.  An  old  bill  which  could  have  paid  out  $90 
billion  in  benefits  if  everybody  went  to  school.  We  have  looked  at 
the  CBO  projections  which  are  assuming  participation  rates  far 
below  that  that  we  experienced  in  the  Vietnam  era.  Participation 
rates  far  below  historically  documented  programs,  and  we  just 
don't  think  it  can  be  afforded  in  1994,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  that  is 
a  sincere  opinion  on  our  behalf. 

We  are  sorry  it  doesn't  agree  with  the  committee's  or  with  yours. 
As  I  say.  we  will  support  the  product  of  this  committee  fully,  be- 
cause  we  believe  we  have  to  have  a  new  GI  bill,  but  we  have  an 
obligation  to  look  at  the  cost,  what  that  program  can  cost  in  the 
future.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that,  Mr.  Montgomery,  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  is  to  point  out  those  things  which  are  going  to  cost 
money  in  the  future  which  this  committee  may  not  be  willing  to 
fund  in  1994,  which  is  going  to  place  another  severe  morale  burden 
on  the  force  then. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  want  to  compliment  vou  on  the  testimony.  It  was  very  helpful.  I 
don't  know  who  would  have  a  better  idea  of  how  effective  the  GI 
bill  would  be  in  the  future  than  you  people  who  have  had  so  much 
experience  with  members  of  both  the  Active  duty  and  Reserve 
forces.  I  want  to  especially  compliment  Mrs.  Pearson  on  her  state- 
ment I  don't  think  the  general  public  begins  to  be  aware  of  the 
sacrifices  the  spouses  and  children  of  members  in  the  Armed 
Forces  make.  I  think  you  have  to  tell  us  every  once  in  a  while 
about  the  turbulence  in  your  lives  and  the  family  separations. 

I  didn't  think  about  the  job  difficulties.  You  have  to  take  a  lower 
paying  job  because  the  employer  knows  you  are  going  to  be  moving 
soon,  and  you  can't  plan  on  a  future  long  range  career,  given  the 
location  and  housing  problems.  It  was  a  good  statement.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  Pearson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion, too,  for  all  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  through  the  years. 
We  forget  about  that,  too,  I  think.  Hang  in  there,  you  are  under 
really  difficult  circumstances,  especially  now  with  the  "me  genera- 
tion' and  assertiveness.  It  is  a  lot  harder  I  think  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
military  person  now  than  it  used  to  be. 

I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  responsible  statement. 
I  think  what  you  are  saying  is,  in  light  of  the  budget  problems,  you 
want  a  GI  bill  but  you  don  t  want  to  see  any  part  of  it  taken  away 
shortly  after  Congress,  in  a  different  mood,  finds  it  is  too  expensive 
to  fund. 

You  mentioned  also,  that  you  objected  to  tiering  aspects.  You 
said  CBO  says  we  won't  have  a  retention  problem  for  3  or  4  yoars 
down  the  road.  Well,  that  is  just  about  the  time  we  are  going  to 
want  this  to  help  us  retain,  because  the  first  people,  first  recipi- 
ents, won't  be  available  until  3  or  4  years  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Good  point. 

Mr  Mitchell.  I  didn't  think  that  was  too  substantive  an  objec- 
tion. 

You  mentioned  on  the  transferability  feature  the  fact  that  it  was 
fair  to  people  who  were  married  and' who  had  children.  What  do 
you  think  about  some  kind  of,  providing  we  can  afford  it,  payback 
provision  for  the  single  individual  who  perhaps  isn't  education  ori- 
ented'^ Maybe  he  wants  to  get  out  and  start  a  small  business,  some- 
thing like  that?  Maybe  he  feels  he  has  been  trained  enough  in  the 
service  He  doesn't  want  to  go  to  college,  he  doesn't  want  to  get 
married;  he  doesn't  want  to  feel  he  has  been  shortchanged  because 
he  has  served  the  same  years  as  the  person  beside  him  who  is  get- 
ting the  education  benefits. 

Maybe  a  transferability  at  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
what  college  benefits  would  be,  would.  ihsA  make  it  look  better  to 
the  people  you  represent,  providing  we'can  afford  it? 

Mr  Johnson  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  transferability  benefit  at  one-half 
or  three-fourths  of  the  cost  doesn't  really  change  the  fact  you  are 
giving  a  married  serviceman  a  benefit  you  are  not  going  to  give  a 
single  serviceman  It  still  doesn't  improve  retention  among  single 
people  in  the  force.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  force,  as  has  been 
carefully  pointed  out,  45  percent  of  the  force  that  you  are  trying  to  ^ 
retain  is  single  Hence,  transferability  provisions,  no  matter  how 
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much  it  costs,  is  not  going  to  do  much  for  them.  As  you  suggested, 
a  Kuy^out,  or  

Mr.  MrrcHKLL.  But  doesn't  the  married  individual  have  some  ape* 
dal  benefits  anyway  when  he  has  dependents?  Doesn't  he  get  more 
mbn^  for  different  things  like  housing 

Mr.  JoHKSON.  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  is  an  altogether  different  debate 
I  would  rather  not  get  into  today.  , 

Mr.  MrrcHiii^.  The  old  feeling  used  to  be,  once  you  get  married— 
a  few  years  back,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  But  the  precedent  has 
been  established  where  a  person  with  a  family  does  receive  more 
benefits.  Maybe  you  would  have  a  buy-back.dr  payout  provision 
that  would  provide  a  lOO  percent  to  those  who  are  single  and  don  t 
want  education.  It  seems  Uke  it  would  be  viewed  as  fairer  if  there 
were  some  benefit  they  could  get 

Mr.  Johnson.  Again,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  leads  to  other  problems. 
First  off,  it  provides  a  windfall  for  the  guy  who  buys  cut.  Although 
my  association  has  no  position  on  that  specifically,  I  think  person- 
ally that  it  is  kind  of  an  expensive  option,  to  just  kind  of  buy  the 
guy  out  and  say,  well,  you  had  some  right  to  an^  education,  but 
since  you  decided  you  are  educated  enough,  or  donlt  want  to  go  to 
school,  you  can  have  the  money  instead. 

It  presents  another  problem,  too.  What  about  the  guy  who  gets 
greedy  and  wants  to  start  his  small  business  and  doesn't  put  his 
children  through  school.  He  wants  to  buy  out,  too.  Those  kinds  of 
things,  those  kinds  of  provisions  lead  to  aU  kinds  of  gray  areas. 

Now,  as  far  as  setting  the  married  serviceman  against  the  single 
serviceman  now,  we  have  a  very  tenuous  situation  where  we  have 
some  morale  problems  among  single  people  v^ho  are  forced  to  live 
in  barracks  while  their  married  counterparts  are  provided  allow- 
ances to  live  off  poet  or  in  family  housing,  which  is  much  nicer 
than  barracks.  We  even  have  some  marriages  of  convenience  going 
on  in  the  Armed  Forces  now,  which  I  know  the  committee  has 
looked  at  in  the  past.  ,        ^       v     .  ^ 

Mr.  MrrcHnx.  So  they  can  live  off  base  and  have  better  housing? 

Mr.  Johnson.  So  they  can  live  off  base  and  have  better  housing. 
These  are  problems  we  can  only  compound  with  a  prc^am  like 
this.  But  an  assistance  program,  again,  I  get  back  to  assistance.  If 
we  want  to  provide  the  .married  serviceman  assistance  in  providing 
for  education,  that  is  fine.  Nobodv  can  complain  about  that. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  will  recogmze  the  lady. 

Mrs.  Pkabson.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment.  In  the  Navy,  at 
the  end  of  4  years,  80  percent  are  married.  I  think  it  is  also  a  little 
shortsighted  to  differentiate  the  married  men  from  the  single  men 
because  the  single  service  person  will  more  than  likely  be  married. 
Transferability  does  not  occur  until  at  least  that  person  has  served 
10  years,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  person  would  be  married, 
would  be  thinking  about  family,  and  would  be  thinking  about  his 
family's  future.  ,     .    ,  .  . 

I  think  it  is  a  bit  shortsighted  to  say  the  smgle  person  is  not 
gaining  the  benefit  when  he  could.  We  should  think  that  the  single 
person  would  want  an  education  for  his  fan^'y,  and  that  would  be 
a  good  benefit  to  look- forward  to. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mrs.  Byron. 
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Mrs.  Byron.  Let  me  follow  that  along  in  the  same  vein.  When 
you  say  there  are  a  lot  of  single  individuals  in  the  military,  I  think 
you  are  correct  on  that.  But  in  many  instances,  you  find  there  arei 
single  individuals  with  dependents.  I  think  that  is  becoming  a  more 
prevalent  

Mr.  Johnson.  20,000,  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mrs.  Byron.  So,  when  you  talk  about  a  single  individual,  that 
single  individual  also  may  have  dependents.  The  transferability  in 
my  discussion  with  individuals  has  been  a  very  positive  point. 

But  I  think  the  10-year  period  is  critical  to  make  sure  that  it  is  a 
10-"ear  or  above  penod.  I  disagree  with  my  colleague,  I  am  sorry, 
who  has  left,  on  the  small  business  aspect  of  transferability  to  the 
single  individual,  because  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  is  an 
educational  bill.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Pearson,  who 
gave  an  outstanding  presentation,  on  many  of  the  factors  that  have 
been  consistently  brought  out.  That  is,  the  educational  benefits  to  a 
military  person  s  child,  who  has  been  shifted  from  school  system  to 
school  system— manv  times,  a  very  dramatic  change  in  the  school 
system,  a  different  thrust  on  the  educational  background  that  that 
child  has  had. 

Another  fact  that  you  brought  out  is  the  point  on  the  SAT  scores. 
Whereas  many  of  these  children  qualify  very  high  on  SAT  scores, 
it  18  very  difficult  for  that  child  to  qualify  in  many  States  for  schol- 
arship assistance  because  of  the  transient  nature  of  their  lifestyle. 
So.  therefore,  that  is  a  factor  that  is  taken  into  consideration  by 
many  military  families  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  husband  or  wife  will 
look  and  realize  that  the  children  are  15,  16  years  old,  and  you 
have  college  staring  you  down  the  throat  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do. 

So  I  think  that  is  an  important  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Byron,  my  father  spent  27  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  In  18  years  of  primary  education,  !  attended  14  dif- 
ferent schools.  I  didn't  really  sufTer  from  that  experience.  If  any- 
thing, I  gained. 

Mrs.  Byron.  I  am  not  saying  you  suffer.  But  in  looking  for  col- 
lege education  funding  you  would  probably  have  had  a  hard  time 
wherever  you  were  stationed  in  your  senior  year,  to  qualify  for  a 
local  scholarship  from  a  Lions  Club,  a  Rotary  Club,  a  State  senate 
scholarship,  those  formulas  which  I  think  we  can  justly  say  go  to 
those  people  who  are  going  vo  be  permanent  residents  of  a  commu- 
nity. I  think  that  is  a  factor— that  is  an  important  factor.  I  think 
you  might  have  to  agree  with  me  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mrs.  Byron.  So,  th3  transferability  to  an  individual  who  is  look- 
ing, when  you  look  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  have—and  I  think  most 
military  families  you  find  don't  have  just  one  child,  they  have  two, 
three,  four,  five  children  coming  along,  and  you  are  talking  about 
the  education  of  four  children.  Whereas  you  could  transfer  your 
educational  benefits  to  only  one  of  those  children,  I  think  it  would 
make  an  impact  for  that  first  child  to  go  off  to  school. 

At  the  same  time,  you  can  also  probably  look  down  the  road  and 
find  that  many  of  the  military  people  in  this  day  and  age  come 
from  military  families,  as  you  have  just  stolen  my  thunder  and  said 
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you  came  from  a  mUitary  family.  If  you  have  a  mUitaiy  familv 
that  is  concerned  about  the  education  of  their  children,  thoee  chil- 
dren are  also  going  to  be  looking  into  the  future  for  the  military 
life,  and  therefore,  1  think  we  want  to  have  the  very  b^t  education 
we  can  get  for  thoee  people  that  are  coming  mto  the  mihtwy.  That 
ifl  one  of  the  arguments  we  have  sat  here  and  debated  about  the 
educational  level  of  those  people  coming  into  the  military.  So  I 
think  you  are  finding  military^families'  children  by  and  large  are 
more  inclined  to  go  into  the  military  percentage-wise  than  many  of 

the  others.  ^       ,  ,  ,     .  x 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  agree  with  that  wholeheartedly,  too. 

Mrs.  Byron.  I  think  you  will  have  to  agree.  It  is  my  feelmg  that 
those  people  that  are  going  to  be  looking  to  military  m  the  future, 
should  get  the  very  best  education  that  they  can.  I  will  have  to;  

Mr.  dK)HNSON.  We  might  also  reduce  that  pool  by  providmg  those 
education  benefits  up  front.  i       i.^  ^ 

Mrs.  Byron,  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pomt  you  brought  out 
on  giving  somebody  an  opportunity  for  an  educational  benefit,  and 
then  because  of  financial  constraints  taking  it  away,  would  be  a 
very  serious  problem  as  far  as  morale  is  concerned.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  good  point.  On  transferability,  Mrs.  Pearson  brought  out 
quite  well  how  important  that  is  for  that  aspect.  You  covered  that 
quite  well.  So  I  just  have  no  questions,  but  I  have  given  you  a  few 
of  my  thoughts  on  some  of  the  problems  that  I  think  this  would 
relieve. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Byron. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  would  be  inclmed  to  agree  with  her  on 
the  difficulty  military  families  sometimes  experience  in  getting  a 
local  type  scholarship.  I  think  there  is  some  truth  to  that.  I  would 
hope  that  would  m  part  be  compensated,  however,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact— I  don't  have  figures  on  this,  but  I  know  in  my  own  case, 
where  I  have  applicants  to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  Naval,  Air 
Force  or  ROTC  scholarships— which  I  don't  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with,  that  is  the  school— but  I  believe  that  a  military  child  stands  a 
little  better  chance  of  being  favored  there  because  of  his  back- 
ground. I  would  hope  so  anyway.  ,      ,  .         t  /. 

Let  me  start  off  my  questions  by  simply  asking  each  of  you  to 
respond  in  one  or  two  words.  When  you  look  at  the  GI  bill  that  we 
are  talking  about,  do  you  consider  it  an  entitlement?  Are  you  look- 
uig  at  it  as  an  entitlement,  something  that  we  ought  to  do  for  this 
man  because  he  wears  the  uniform,  he  serves  his  country?  Or  do 
you  look  at  it  from  primarily  the  aspect  of  recruitment  and  reten- 

^^^Mrs.  Pearson.  It  is  hard  to  go  one  way  or  another.  I  think  it 
recdly  is  going  to  help  recruitment  and  retention.  And  I  think  the 
transferability  is  really  going  to  help  retention  the  most. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Then  you  look  at  it  primarily  as  a  tool  for  recruit- 
ment and  retention,  rather  than  an  entitlement? 

Mrs.  Pearson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nolan.  ^  ,       , ,  , 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  agree.  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  m  personn^  recruiting  and  retention,  that  have  made  the 
country  and  the  Congress  amenable  to  discussing  the  issue.  I  think 
that  our  military  personnel  are  getting  a  little  more  sophisticated, 
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a  little  more  knowledgeable  about  rights,  benefits,  entitlements, 
things  of  this  nature,  and  I  don't  believe  that  in  the  long  run  that 
they  would  look  upon  this  as  an  entitlement. 

Generad  Jacobs.  I  think  that  the  two  would  come  very  close  to- 
gether, and  they  converge,  because  in  reality,  it  is  what  the  individ- 
ual perceives  it  to  be.  The  individual  perceives  it  to  be  an  entitle- 
ment which  really  leads  him  or  her  to  something  very  worthwhile, 
it  will  then  have  the  result  of  being  a  recruiting  advantage. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  can  point  to  this  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  when  we  had  a  very  modest,  con- 
strained, limited  program  that  was  very,  very  difficult  to  make 
look  attractive,  we  got  very  few  people.  I  think  in  fiscal  year  1980 
there  were  222  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  and  I  think  237  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  when  it  was  developed  into  a 
meaningful,  viable  program,  it  resulted  in  a  1,079-percent  increase. 
Sixty  thousand  people  came  into  the  military  service  who  probably 
would  not  have  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  that  goes  a  long  way  to 
answering  the  question,  sir. 

Mr.  ScHLEE.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  it  primarily  as  a  tool  for  recruitment 
and  retention,  not  along  the  terms  of  the  entitlement  of  the  GI  bill. 
So  I  would  see  it  primarily  as  a  tool  for  recruitment  and  retention. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  old  GI  bill  was  an  entitlement.  The  new  GI 
bill  is  a  recruitment  and  retention  tool  entirely,  and  that  is  regret- 
table because  it  is  going  to  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  people 
who  receive  it  as  an  entitlement. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  reason  I  put  that  question  to  you  is  this:  Mr. 
Johnson,  I  think  you  as  a  member  of  the  panel  are  in  somewhat 
the  same  condition  the  chairman  here  is  in  that  you  are  sitting  off 
a  little  bit  to  yourself.  Your  views  don't  generally  prevail  necessar- 
ily. I  am  sitting  here  trying  to  assess  what  sort  of  input  we  are 
going  to  get  in  recruiting  and  retention,  and  I  have  to  look  at  it 
from  that  standpoint,  for  an  investment  of  about  $1.4  billion.  And 
frankly.  I  don't  have  the  answer.  My  problem  is,  of  13  members  of 
the  committee,  9  or  10  are  signed  on  as  a  cosponsor  of  some  sort  of 
GI  bill.  So  I  am  trying  to  assess  it  very,  very  carefully. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  response  on  tiering.  Did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  you  believe  it  ought  to  be  a  3-year  bill  at 
$375  a  month,  period? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  And  forget  the  second  3  years? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yes  sir. 

Mr  Nichols.  The  Chair  is  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Hunter,  who  is 
certainly  to  be  commended  for  the  diligence  in  which  he  has  pur- 
sued with  Mr.  Nolan  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  being  so 
late  and  for  not  being  here  for  the  full  hearing. 

I  have  got  just  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  everybody  also. 
That  is,  obviously  the  GI  bill,  this  bill,  is  aimed  at  retention  as  well 
as  recruitment,  which  is  really  I  think  a  new  role  for  the  GI  bill. 
At  least,  my  personal  experience  in  the  service  was  that  it  was  a 
tremendous  vehicle  for  recruitment,  but  not  for  retention. 

My  question  for  all  of  you  is,  do  vou  think  the  GI  bill  can  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  retention  if  we  don't  have  the  transferabil- 
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ity  provision  in  it,  that  is,  if  it  is  basically  structured  the  same  as 
the  Vietnam  era  GI  bill?  .  . 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hunter,  as  I  stated  earlier,  we  don  t  believe 
that  the  GI  bill  is  going  to  be  an  attractive  instrument  for  reten- 
tion even  with  the  transferability,  because  we  don't  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  cost  effective  along  those  lines.  With  a  contributory 
transferability  program  you  could  probably  have  a  measurable 
effect  on  retention  m  the  services.  ^ 

Mr.  ScHLEE.  I  think  it  can  be  a  measurable  retention  influence 
on  certain  individuals.  In  other  words,  I  think  if  we  can  attract  in- 
dividuals and  say  sure,  a  principal  provision  of  why  I  went  beyond 
10  or  why  I  went  beyond  the  12-year  period.  I  think  it  would  have 
to  be  stated  that — well,  our  principal  concern  is  the  c(^t,  and  the 
offset  of  the  cost  as  to  how  valuable  a  retention  tool  it  is.  But  I 
think  it  will,  on  certain  individuals,  be  a  significant  retention  tool. 

General  Jacobs.  Mr.  Hunter,  transferability  is  not  a  feature  of 
direct  significance  to  the  National  Guard.  Indirectly  it  is  quite  im- 
portant because  we  have  a  very  large  stake  in  the  viability  of  the 
Army  itself,  the  Active  Forces,  because  the  stronger  the  Active 
Forces  are,  the  more  people  they  retain  and  closer  they  are  to  their 
program  strength,  if  there  is  ever  a  mobilization  our  units  which 
are  needed  in  the  total  force  will  not  have  to  be  cannibalized  to 
take  out  these  experienced  noncommissioned  officers  and  special- 
ists who  might  otherwise  be  needed  to  replace  those  who  will  not 
be  retained  if  there  is  not  some  feature  like  transferability  to  help 
do  that  Job.  _  ... 

Mr.  Nolan.  We  certainly  feel  that  a  transferability  provision  is 
hand  in  glove  with  retention.  Very  frankly,  from  the  Navy's  point 
of  view,  that  is  where  our  personnel  problem  is  at  the  current  time: 
Retention.  We  still  remain  about  20,000  petty  officers  short.  Keep 
in  mind  that  I  agree  that  the  transferability  provision  has  a  price 
tag  on  it  that  is  astounding  compared  to  the  rest,  but  nevertheless, 
as  Mr.  Montgomery  said,  it  should  pay.  If  it  is  as  successful,  as  we 
believe  it  wiii  be,  it  should  pay  in  saved  training  costs  and  retain- 
ing those  people,  because  in  the  service,  particularly  enlisted,  when 
you  lose  a  petty  officer,  third,  second  class,  after  the  first  enlist- 
ment, you  don't  replace  that  man's  experience  with  a  new  body.  It 
is  more  than  that.  You  have  that  experience  gap. 

We  think  transferability  would  be  very  successful  in  our  reten- 
tion problems. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Pearson.  .       .   ,  r 

Mrs.  Pearson.  I  believe  the  transferability  provision  is  key  for 
retention  in  the  new  GI  bill.  For  one  thing,  I  have  had  countless 
comments  from  my  contacts  with  military  wives  who  have  said, 
"We  are  waiting  to  hear  what  happens  on  the  GI  bill.  If  they  don  t 
come  through  with  a  transferability  provision,  my  husband  is  going 
to  get  out.  we  cannot  afford  to  send  our  children  to  college.  If  we 
can  just  get  a  little  bit  of  help  he  would  stay  in  for  another  10 
years."  I  think  that  says  a  lot,  and  there  are  people  waiting. 

One  other  comment.  Marriages  are  occurring  a  little  bit  later, 
therefore,  child  raising  is  occurring  a  little  b^t  later.  If  I  can  just 
give  you  my  own  example,  my  husband  has  been  in  the  service  for 
9  years.  He  is  in  that  8-  to  10-year  critical  point  of  making  a  career 
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decision.  Yet,  I  only  have  a  2y2-year-old  daughter.  To  use  transfera- 
bility he  is  goin^  to  have  to  serve  at  least  20  years,  which  I  think  is 
great.  The  service  wants  him  for  20  years.  And  then  the  benefit 
would  be  usable,  and  he  would  stay  in  because  he  would  be  able  to 
send  his  daughter  to  college. 

Mi:.  Hunter.  Thank  you.  I  got  basically  the  same  response  as 
you  have  given  from  the  great  majority. 

Bob  Nolan  was  with  me  at  our  GI  bill  forum  in  San  Diego.  From 
our  military  audiences,  I  heard  everything  from  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm to  people  getting  up  on  the  chairs  and  stomping  and  whis- 
tling and  yelling.  That  is  why  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  think 
it  18  not  going  to  be  cost  effective  because,  if  you  are  talking  about 
cost  effectiveness,  you  have  cot  to  consider  as  part  of  the  cost  that 
you  are  balancing  hopefully  is  the  cost  of  training. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  experience  also. 

Mr.  Hunter.  And  people  that  are  leaving— I  think  we  have  lost, 
I  forget,  but  I  think  it  is  somewhere  around  3  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  pilot  department  in  the  last  decade. 
People  are  leaving  early.  If  you  consider  that  you  have  got  petty 
officers  who  have  200,000,  300,000  dollars'  worth  of  training  behind 
them,  it  is  really  a  fairly  economical  situation  if  it  works  anywhere 
like  we  think  it  will— if  it  approaches  the  success  we  have  forecast 
for  it. 

I  can't  believe  that  all  those  people  out  there  that  indicated  that 
they  will  be  inclined  to  stay  in  with  a  transferability  program— in- 
cluding the  recruiters,  they  think  it  will  be  good— that  they  are  all 
wrong,  that  they  are  not  telling  us  like  it  is,  like  it  is  going  to  be. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hunter. 

I  thank  the  panel  and  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Nolan,  just  one  last  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  you.  You 
and  Mr  Hunter  together,  and  certainly  it  is  a  very  commendable 
thing  that  you  did,  you  interviewed  39  people  in  the  service^ 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NiCHOiJS.  And  they  all  told  you  this  is  the  greatest  thing  to 
come  along  since  indoor  plumbing.  I  mean,  it  is  a  fine  program; 
they  got  on  the  chairs  and  screamed.  Would  you  expect  that  to  be  a 
normal  reaction  from  oeople  in  the  service?  Which  leads  me  to  my 
question-  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  we  are  giving  some  consid- 
eration to  asking  our  staff  to  perhaps  go  out  into  various  military 
areas  and  contact  these  people  who  have  made  a  decision  already 
to  leave  the  service.  They  are  going  to  get  out  for  one  reason  or  the 
other— some  people  may  have  been  disenchanted— and  put  that 

Question  to  them  that  if  we  had  had  this  bill,  would  it  have  made  a 
ifierence. 

^  Would  you  give  me  some  reflection.  It  won't  hurt  my  feelings,  if 
It  isn  t  worth  a  dime,  say  so.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  might  have  some 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  think  that  is  a  very  valid  idea,  Mr.  Chairman.  Staff 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  know  that  I  have  en- 
couraged them  on  their  trips,  no  matter  what  the  trip  is,  to  try  to 
talk  to  a  few  of  the  enlisted  people  in  their  journeys  and  find  out 
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about  these  various  things.  And  the  reason  that  I  did  stems  from 
our  white  hats  pay  panel,  which  we  initiated  back  in  1977,  and  you 
arc  so  familiar  with  and  were  responsible  for  our  bemg  able  to 
show  it  up  here  on  the  Hill. 

This  is  the  link.  I  would  be  willing  to  say  I  think  you  are  gomg  to 
get  mixed  reactions.  Some  who  have  already  made  up  their  mmd 
would  say,  no,  that  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  to  me  at  all. 
You  could  have  given  me  all  you  wanted.  But  what  I  want  you  to 
keep  in  mind  is,  when  we  conducted  this  survey,  when  we  went  out 
and  had  our  GI  bill  forum,  K.R.  1400  as  it  is  in  its  present  state, 
hadn't  even  had  a  hearing  yet.  We  came  back  after  March  21  and 
testified.  ^  . 

I  am  saying,  that  is  why  you  will  see  me  not  refemng  to  sections 
of  1400  and  so  forth  in  the  technical  sense.  These  are  just  the  views 
fellows  expressed  to  us.  We  found  it  very  refreshing,  for  example, 
*''^r  the  very  first  thing  everybody  said  was  a  fellow  should  only  get 
Jie  Gi  bill  if  he  is  eligible  for  reenlistment.  We  hadn't  thought  of 
that.  We  thought,  sure,  they  should  have  an  honorable  discharge, 
but  they  said  he  shouldn't  get  it  unless  he  is  eligible  for  reenlist- 
ment. If  the  Navy  wouldn't  keep  the  guy,  he  isn  t  eligible  for  the 

GIbm.  .       ,^  , 

So  I  think  you  are  going  to  get  enough  evidence  it  would  make  a 

difference. 

Mr.  Hunter.  On  that  pomt,  I  think  there  are  some  things,  some 
input  WG  could  have  in  this,  in  trying  to  derive  this  information 
from  this  pool  of  people  who  are  leaving  the  service.  There  must  be 
something,  maybe  we  could  have  some  type  of  questionnaire-;-! 
know  there  is  a  certain  interrogation  or  report  that  accompanies 
the  attempts  to  reenlist  a  per&on  who  in  fact  gets  out.  I  think  one 
important  point  was,  at  the  time  we  had  this  on  March  21,  I  he- 
lieve  at  that  time  one  of  the  latest  reports  on  people  who  had  failed 
to  reenlist  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  San  Diego  who  were  eligible 
for  reenlistment,  I  think  it  was  37  percent  of  them  gave  as  the 
reason  for  their  failure  to  reenlist  that  they  have  to  use  their  GI 
bill,  i.e.,  we  are  under  this  termination. 

As  of  right  now,  the  GI  bill  benefits  are  completely  going  to  lapse 
December  31, 1989.  So  you  have  got  to  have  your  college  completea 
before  that  occurs.  And  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  people  said 
we  are  getting  out  because  of  the  Gt  bill,  because  we  have  to  use  it. 
So  I  thin',  that  that  has  some  bearing  on  the  importance  of  the  GI 
Liii  as  an  incentive,  as  given  by  military  personnel. 

Also,  one  of  our  recruiters,  m  fact  several  of  them  testified  that, 
I  believe,  recruitments  in  the  last  year  of  1976,  quadrupled,  oi*  the 
last  month  of  1976,  quadrupled  before  the  termination. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Wincup, 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  One  quick  question,  please.  ^  ■  ,  •„ 

Mr.  Schlee,  if  the  subcommittee  determined  that  a  v?!^  bill  was 
necessary  to  maintain  recruiting  and  retention  in  the  military  and 
they  also  determined  that  a  part  of  that  should  be  funded  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  what  would  be  the  American  Legions 
position  on  the  bill  as  a  whole? 
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Mr  ScHLB.  Well,  we  are  asking  for  full  DOD  funding.  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  GI  bill,  a  new  bill  is  so  important  that,  while  it 
might  not  be  the  ideal  piece  of  legislation,  we  would  not  oppose  it 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Thank  jou. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Again,  thank  you. 

Our  nest  hearing  will  be  at  10  a.m.  next  Wednesday,  provided 
the  full  committee  doesn't  intercede.  The  subcommittee  stands  in 
recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:12  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  October  28, 1981.] 


House  ok  Rkpreskntativks, 
CoMMrrm  on  Armxd  Skrvicss, 
Military  Personnel  and  Cowensaiton  Subcommtiteb, 
Washington,  RC,  Wednesday,  October  28, 1981 
The  subcpmmittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2212,  Ravbum  House  Office  Bmlding,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
At  today's  hearing,  the  Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
Subcommittee  will  receive  testimony  from  the  remaining  half  of 
the  outside  organizations  that  had  asked  to  share  with  the  commitr 
tee  their  recommendations  for  a  new  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

We  will  follow  the  same  procedure  used  last  week,  with  a  panel 
of  witnesses  representing  five  military  associations.  We  have  asked 
each  member  of  the  panel  to  present  a  statement  and  then  to  re- 
spond as  a  group  to  questions.  When  members  have  concluded 
their  questioning  of  the  panel,  we  will  hear  from  our  final  organi- 
zational witness,  the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  understand  that 
the  National  Farmers  Union  is  concerned  about  the  farm  coopera- 
tive training  program,  which  would  not  be  continued  under  H.R. 
1400  as  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

We  are  pleased  tx)  have  all  our  witnesses  before  us  this  morning. 
You  are  each  able  to  give  us  the  unique  perspective  and  particular 
interests  of  your  members  and  we  appreciate  your  candid  presenta- 
tions. You  always  make  an  important  contribution  to  this  commitr 
tee  8  deliberations. 

Please  feel  free  to  address  any  aspect  of  the  proposed  educational 
assistance  program.  Last  week  we  he  \  a  lively  interchange  be- 
tween several  panel  members  on  the  question  of  transferability. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  the  committee  must  address, 
since  the  price  tag  for  this  one  item  could  be  considerable,  I  think 
we  gained  some  valuable  insights  from  the  diverse  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  witnesses. 

To  get  the  session  underway  th*s  morning,  I  would  pose  to  you 
the  same  questions  that  have  been  asked  to  earlier  witnesses  from 
the  services  and  to  last  week's  panel: 

How  would  you  structure  a  new  GI  educational  bill? 

Would  transferability  to  a  spouse  and/or  dependents  significantr 
ly  aid  retention— to  a  sufficient  degree  to  warrant  the  cost? 

Should  benefits  be  provided  to  enlistees  in  the  Selected  Reserve? 

In  view  of  the  increasing  constraints  on  defense  resources,  how 
will  we  be  able  to  afford  a  prc^am  of  this  magnitude?  Are  there 
possible  tradeoffs  in  the  defense  budget? 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  appear  and  are  most 
interested  in  your  point  of  view. 

(801) 
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Those  appearing  on  this  panel,  if  you  will  just  raise  your  hand 
and  identify  yourselves,  I  see  we  have^jiame  tags  this  morning.  I 
don't  believe  that  will  be  necessary.  We  V(ill  just  begin,  then,  vnih 
Mr.  Max  Beilke,  legislative  counsel  for  the  I^ational  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAX  J,  BEILKE,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Beilke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  sound  winded,  I  just 
ran  over  here  from  the-Capitol.  We  had  a  photograph  session  with 
the  "Vice  President  on  the  POW-MIA  issue.  I  wish  I  was  on  the 
other  end  of  the  panel  so  I  could  catch  my  breath. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  make  a  few  brief  comments.  I  re- 
quest my  full  statement  be  entered  in  the  record. 

We  are  still  in  the  discussion  stage  on  educational  assistance. 
Our  comments  are  to  be  taken  strictly  as  a  constructive  measure. 

NAUS  is  prepared  to  support  any  bill  that  this  committee  sends 
forth  to  the  full  committee  and  eventually  to  the  full  House. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  is  high  and  we  must  exercise  caution 
that  some  future  Congress  will  not  see  this  as  too  great  of  an  ex- 
pense and  terminate  it  like  the  last  one.  Transferability  has  caiwed 
the  greatest  concern.  It  causes  the  greatest  concern  to  NAUS  when 
we  compare  the  cosi  of  transferability  and  the  cost  of  the  most 
recent  pay  raise.  We  wonder  what  will  do  the  most  for  retention— 
transferability  or  an  aimual  pay  raise  of  approximately  an  equal 
value? 

Everyone  benefits  from  a  pay  raise,  but  this  does  not  hold  true 
for  transferability.  ^        ,  , 

We  urge  expeditious  action  on  this  bill.  Currently  the  services 
are  meeting  their  recruiting  and  their  retention  goals.  However, 
this  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  this  committee  and  the  full  Congress 
on  the  past  two  pay  raises,  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
added  to  the  recruiting  budget,  the  number  of  recruiters  added  to 
the  field  and,  of  course,  the  economic  and  unemployment  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  wait  until  we  start  getting  recruiting 
shortfalls  before  we  really  push  the  GI  bill.  I  think  now  is  the  time. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  my  remarks.  Thank 
you. 

WRirntN  Statement  of  Max  J.  Beilke 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  National  Association  for  Uniformed  Services  to  this  distinguished 

^Tho  National  Association  for  Uniformed  Services  (NAUS)  is  unique  in  that  our 
membership  represents  all  ranks  of  career  and  non-career  service  personnel  and 
their  wives  ancf  widows.  Our  membership  includes  active,  retired  and  reserve  per- 
sonnel of  all  seven  uniformed  services:  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marines,  Coast 
Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. With  such  membership,  we  are  able  to  draw  information  from  a  broad  base 
for  our  legislative  activities.  .  i  ■  i 

The  need  for  an  educational  assistance  program  for  military  personnel  is  real. 
Support  for  such  a  orogram  has  been  received  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  august 
groups  and  individuals.  ,      .     ,      .  .  *  i 

One  cannot  question  the  value  of  educational  assistance  as  a  recruitment  tool  it 
IB  definitely  a  benefit.  Whenever  benefit*,  uf  military  service  are  discussed,  education 
benefits  enters  the  conversation  very  quickly.  If  the  individual  is  out  of  the  service, 
use  of  the  old  GI  Bill  is  high  on  the  list  of  that  portion  of  military  service  most 
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beneficial  To  those  currently  in  the  service  and  having  entered  prior  to  January  1, 
1977,  the  question  is.  will  the  1989  delimiting  date  be  removed  so  that  earned  bene- 
fits can  be  utilized?  To  thoee  talking  to  recruiters,  the  question  is.  what  kind  of  edu- 
cation benefits  vnW  1  receive  if  I  enliat? 

An  educational  assistance  benefit  has  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  all  benefits  a 
recruiter  can  offer  a  prospect.  The  members  of  this  distinguished  panel  have  al- 
ready heard  this  from  everyone  that  has  testified  to  date.  I  do  not  want  to  be  redun- 
dant but  the  survey  results  provided  in  testimony  on  October  6, 1981  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Wilson.  Director  of  Guidance,  Arlington  County  Public  Schools  is  definitely  worth 
repeating:  Miss  Wilson  stated  she  had  done  a  small  survey  of  high  school  students 
In  response  to  her  question,  do  you  plan  on  military  service  after  graduation,  28  re- 
plied yes  and  199  replied  no.  To  those  who  replied  no,  they  were  then  questioned,  if 
military  service  would  entitle  you  to  an  education  assistance  benefit,  would  you 
then  consider  military  service?  Seventy-one  then  replied  yes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
poignant  arguments  that  this  congress  enact  a  new  educational  assistance  pro-am 
that  I  have  heard  to  date. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  high  school  guidance  counselors  have 
as  their  main  objective  the  future  of  their  charges  They  can  guide  them  into  an 
oaupation  within  their  capabilities  or  continued  education.  For  thoee  individuals 
with  college  potential,  but  without  monetary  resources  military  service  can  provide 
the  resource  A  guidance  counselor  can  become  a  valued  extension  of  our  recruiters. 
A  recruiter  3  job  would  be  definitely  eased  because  any  prospect  sent  to  a  recruiter 
oy  a  high  school  guidance  counselor  would  already  be  sold  on  enlisting.  The  recruit- 
er need  but  close  the  deal. 

Of  the  various  GI  Bill  proposals  that  have  been  introduced  NAUS  does  not  sup- 
port one  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  We  have  found  certain  provisions  in  all  pro- 
posals that  we  can  support  Likewise,  we  have  found  some  provisions  we  cannot  sup- 
port Because  of  our  membership,  NAUS  can  only  support  a  bill  that  treats  all  uni- 
formed services  equally. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  provisions  which  NAUS  believes  should  be  in- 
cluded m  any  educational  assistance  program  Congress  enacts.  Regardless  of  the 
program  enacted,  it  is  imperative  that  such  a  program  be  fundable  over  a  long-term. 
We  do  not  want  a  program  that  will  be  funded  for  five  or  six  years  and  then  droped 

MAfTo  u^!?^        program  must  be  equitable  to  government  and  individual  alike. 

NAUb  behoves  a  new  GI  Educational  Assistance  program  at  a  minimum  should 
contain: 

1  Actioe  Duty  Requirement -Entitlement  to  minimum  education  benefits  would 
be  extended  only  upon  completion  of  twenty-four  months  active  duty.  Those  individ- 
uals releas^  due  to  service-connected  disabilities  would,  of  course,  be  exempt  from 
the  twenty-four  month  minimum  requirement.  When  one  reviews  the  full  value  of 
these  f*ducational  benefits,  twenty-four  months  of  service  to  ones  country  is  not  too 
much  Additionally,  with  all  the  indication  of  a  possible  return  to  the  draft,  twenty- 
four  months  will  more  than  likely  be  the  period  of  service  required  of  draftees.  If 
this  nation  does  return  to  conscripted  service,  then  the  nation  will  be  obligated  to 
extend  educational  benefits  to  these  draftees. 

2  Maximum  Entttlement-^Thiriy^ix  months  of  educational  benefits  should  be  the 
maximum  entitlement  The  basic  purpose  of  a  GI  education  program  should  be  to 
assist  the  veteran  in  reat^usting  to  civilian  hfe.  Most  undergraduate  degree  require- 
ments can  be  fulfilled  in  four  school  years  of  nine  months  each. 

J  Alloivances—^AVS  believes  the  computation  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
?P^^oQ  THoo'Sji^.^  the  format  and  scale  as  currently  payable  under  Section  1682. 

i!  .iT  '  format  takes  into  consideration  the  number  of  dependente  and 

whether  the  veteran  is  enrolled  full  time  or  less  than  full  time.  Anv  new  GI  Bill 
should  be  as  its  name  implies,  educational  assistance.  NAUS  does  not  believe  the 
mU^nt  of  Congress  should  . be  to  provide  a  free  of  all  costs  education  program  plus 
full  hying  expends  Full  time  school  attendance  for  all  veterans  is  not  desirable  or 
feasible  Therefore  reduced  allowance  for  those  who  because  of  desires,  employment 
°'"v?A  TTo^P^  attend  school  less  than  full  time  must  be  included  in  any  GI  Bill. 

NAUS  IS  not  advocating  that  the  current  rate  as  stated  in  Section  1682  be  used.  It 
18  outdated  and  needs  to  be  increased. 

4  Program  Completion  Limitaiion--A  provision  requiring  that  educational  assist- 
unce  entitlements  be  used  within  a  specific  time  frame  must  be  included.  Tliis  time 
frame  njust  commence  on  date  of  last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty.  A 
period  of  not  less  ;han  six  years  nor  more  than  ten  should  be  established. 

^  Honorable  Seri'ice— NAUS  believes  the  requirement  for  honorable  service  is  not 
asking  too  much  of  the  individual  In  fact  it  is  rather  easily  attained.  An  individual 
has  to  exert  considerable  effort  and  time  to  be  discharged  or  released  under  le«e 
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than  honorable  conditions.  Those  individualB  released  under  lesa-than  honorable 
conditions  should  be  denied  the  privilege  and  benefits  of  educational  assistance. 

6.  Rettrvt  and  National  Guard  Perjonne/— Special  provisions  must  be  made  tor 
these  valuable  total  force  components.  NAUS  defers  to  the  expertise  of  those  organi- 
zations with  membership  confined  to  Reserve  and  National  Guard  personnel. 

7.  Educational  Leaves  of  Abstnce-Ax  is  this  provision  upon  which  NAUS  would 
like  to  focus  its  strongest  support.  Such  absences  or  sabbaticals  will  not  only  lend 
itaelf  to  retention  of  quality  personnel,  it  will  allow  the  services  to  benefit  directly 
from  the  educationally  improved  servicemember.  NAUS  can  think  of  no  better 
return  on  our  dollars  spent  on  education  than  to  return  this  individual  to  active 
duty.  The  improved  retention  factor  plus  a  more  highly  qualified  and  motivated  in- 
dividual extends  and  immediate  and  direct  benefit  to  the  services.  Our  military 
academies  and  ROTC  programs  attest  to  that  factor. 

Educational  leave  of  absences  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  complet- 
ed not  less  than  five  years  of  continuous  active  duty,  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
years.  The  maximum  period  of  entitlement  should  not  exceed  twenty-four  months, 
to  be  taken  in  either  one  twenty-four  month  period  or  two  twelve  month  periods. 
Individuals  should  be  paid  current  basic  pay  during  this  period  but  not  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarter  or  subsistence  or  other  special  and  mcentive  pay.  Individuals 
would  be  entitled  to  use  GI  Educational  Assistance  benefits,  authorized  by  Title  38  if 
90  desired.  cry  e 

Educational  leave  of  absences  should  be  restricted  to  those  enlisted  grades  of  E-5 
and  above  and  commissioned  officer  grades  of  CM  and  above.  This  benefit  should  be 
restricted  to  warrant  officers  in  the  grade  of  W-3  and  W-4,  and  W-1  and  W-2  s 
with  five  or  more  years  active  duty  as  an  enlisted  member. 

Upon  completion  of  education  program,  individual  would  be  obligated  to  complete 
two  months  of  active  duty  for  each  month  absent.  In  the  event  the  individual  elects 
a  twelve  month  absence,  obligated  active  duty  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before 
a  second  twelve  month  absence  would  be  authorized. 

Periods  of  absence  would  be  counted  for  promotion  and  retirement  purposes.  If 
eligible,  individual  could  be  promoted  during  such  leave  of  absences. 

Travel  pay  and  dislocation  allowance  would  not  be  payable  either  upon  com- 
mencement or  completion  of  absence.  Upon  completion,  individual  would  return  to 
ia?t  duty  station  for  assignment  of  reassignment  if  appropriate. 

Application  for  leave  of  absence  should  be  approved  by  Secretary  of  service  con- 
cerned only  upon  favorable  recommendations  by  the  individual's  inimediate  unit 
commander  and  commander  with  General  Courts  Martial  jurisdiction  Approval 
should  be  based  on  needs  of  the  service,  potential  of  individual  to  complete  the 
course  of  study,  and  relevance  of  such  study  to  the  service  concerned. 

Secretaries  should  also  have  the  authority  to  cancel  leave  of  absence  due  to  Presi- 
dential or  Congressional  declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency  or  due  to  individ- 
ual gross  misconduct  or  unsatisfactory  performance  in  program  of  educatDn  boing 
pursued. 

Individuals  who  entered  the  service,  or  commenced  active  duty  January  1. 1977  or 
later  should  be  eligible  for  this  entitlement.  Such  a  retro-active  provision  would  en- 
title a  few  current  active  duty  personnel  to  be  eligible  for  this  benefit  January  1, 
1982.  This  provision  would  help  retain  some  of  the  much  needed  middle  level  non- 
commissioned and  petty  officers^  warrant  and  commissioned  officers  that  are  now 
leaving  the  service.  ,  , ,  u 

T.iat  portion  designed  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel  should  be  funded  bv  the  ap- 
prupriate  department.  The  Veterans  Administration  should  be  charged  with  overall 
administration  of  the  program. 

Trai.sferability  of  educational  assistance  has  caused  more  controversy  than  any 
other  provision  It  is  a  very  sensitive  issue  and  creates  a  lot  of  emotion  Ni^.US  has 
Bome  resorvation«  because  the  questions  we  have  raised  remain  unanswered. 

If  transferability  were  enacted  today,  how  would  it  hel?  the  NCO  with  13  or  16 
years  service?  Will  past  years  be  counted  toward  the  years  required  to  establish 
transferability?  If  not,  will  another  8  to  12  years  service  be  required?  If  so,  I  doubt 
many  will  stay  a  number  of  years  beyond  20  simply  to  establish  transferability 

What  about  transfer  of  benefits  for  those  without  a  spouse  or  children?  Are  we 
gome  to  establish  an  'Mn5ured  interest"  category  like  we  did  for  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan?  ,        u  .. 

In  the  two  military  person  family,  will  both  husband  and  wife  be  able  to  transfer 
their  eligibility,  totaling  72  months,  to  one  child?  . 

How  will  a  divorce  court  look  at  transferability?  Can  a  judge  in  a  divorce  court 
legally  order  the  veteran  to  transfer  thii  benefit? 
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How  will  IRS  view  transferability?  Will  they  consider  it  a  gift  or  inheritance  and 
tax  it  as  such? 

The  criteria  for  selection  of  those  permitted  to  transfer  benefits  should  be  spelled 
out  more  clearly  Some  supporters  of  a  new  educational  assistance  program  have 
suggested  that  Congress  should  give  a  "benefits  edge"  to  Army  personnel.  The  pur- 
^  ^  ^'^^  ^^"^y  recniiters  assistance  in  meeting  enlistment  quotas. 
NAUb  believes  problems  would  arise  if  transferability  was  one  of  these  "benefits 
edge  and  transferability  were  denied  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
uuard  members  who  serve  in  the  same  job  categories  as  their  Army  counterparts. 

Others  have  proposed  transferability  at  some  point  between  eight  and  twelve 
years  service  for  those  with  critical  skills.  What  about  the  individual  who  serves 
seven  vears  in  a  critical  skill,  only  to  be  transferred  or  have  the  skill  declared  non- 
cntical  prior  to  completincf  eight  years?  What  about  the  individual  who  doesn*t 
serve  in  a  critical  skill  until  after  twelve  yearn  service? 

Under  the  current  educational  assistance  program,  considerably  less  than  100  per- 
cent of  eligible  veterans  use  entitlement,  and  those  that  do,  at  less  than  100  percent 
or  maximum  entitlement  Transferability  would  probably  move  both  close  to  100 
percent  at  a  great  cost. 

If  transfer  of  education  entitlements  is  allowed,  why  not  transferability  of  other 
entitlements? 

Is  the  basic  purpose  of  educational  assistance  to  educate  the  serviceperson  or  de- 
pondonts  Thirty-six  months  of  eligibility  could  come  close  to  enabling  three  people 
to  get  associate  degrees.  Is  this  the  intent  of  Congress? 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  a  new  educational  assistance  program 
18  attributed  to  cost  of  transferability.  NAUS  fears  that  this  fortv  percent  may  be 
sulTicient  to  cause  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to'vote  against  pas- 
sage This  could  result  in  a  loss  of  an  entirely  otherwise  beneficial  program.  If  this 
is  the  case,  now  is  the  time  to  remove  the  transferability  provision. 

These  are  some  of  the  reservations  NAUS  has  on  the  transferability  provision.  We 
would  need  satisfactory  answtrs  to  these  questions  before  we  can  support  transfer  of 
education  entitlements. 

NAUS  would  be  more  inclined  to  support  transferability  if: 

I  Benefits  are  non  transferable  in  situations  where  the  servicemember  uses  any 
portion  of  the  benefit. 

..^..Tf.""'/^'"'^  educatL  *  assistance  terminates  at  the  same  time  the  recipient*s 
eligibility  for  a  military  ID  card  terminates. 

3  Assurance  is  received  that  value  of  education  benefit  is  not  included  in  RMC. 

4  borne  equitable  benefit  is  afforded  the  single  servicemember. 
5.  Decision  to  transfer  is  irrevocable. 

f)  Servicemember  is  required  to  serve  on  active  dutv  during  entire  period  the 
transferred  benefit  is  being  paid. 

7  Student  using  transferred  benefit  is  enrolled  in  a  school  with  ROTC  and  partici- 
pates m  that  ROTC  program.  ^ 

Finally,  estimates  given  this  panel  in  previous  testimony  indicate  that  in  a  few 
years,  one  of  every  three  high  school  graduates  will  have  to  be  recruited  to  maintain 
our  defense  posture  NAUS  fears  that  transferability  will  remove  one  of  the  three 
inaki.')^  our  recruiters  job  more  difficult. 

NAUS  also  has  some  reservations  on  the  retention  factor  value  of  a  educational 
Qsaistanco  proL'ram  The  recruitinK  factor  value  is  hardly  questionable,  but  retention 
IS  suspect  NAUS  believes  job  satisfaction,  promotion,  pay,  retirement  benefits,  qual- 
ity of  l"-?;  and  presS^e  have  a  far  greater  impact  on  retention  than  educational 
benelits  When  a  serviceperson  believes  they  have  something  to  add  in  addition  to 
receiving  something  from  the  service,  retention  is  achieved.  To  retain  an  individual. 
Doing  oart  of  the  team  is  paramount  This  point  I  believe  is  poignantly  stated  in  a 
quote  by  J.  M.  Knox  that  I  recently  read. 

||It  ain*t  the  guns  or  armament,  or  the  money  they  can  pay, 
"It's  the  close  cooperation  that  makes  them  win  the  day; 
'It  ain*t  the  individual,  nor  the  army  as  a  whole. 
"But  the  everlastin'  teamwork  of  every  bloomin'  soul/* 

Roforo  closing  f  would  be  negligent  if  I  failed  to  mention  or  solicited  your  support 
delimiting  date  of  the  current  GI  Education  Bill  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 1662.  Chapter  34.  Title  38. 

The  current  delimiting  date  is  serving  as  o  disincentive.  This  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Rear  Admiral  Hog^.  Director  of  U.S.  Navy  Military  Personnel  and  Training 
Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  his  statement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
Mihtary  C-ompensation,  on  March  18.  1981  Admiral  Hogg's  statement  in  part  reads 
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*'With  respect  to  educational  benefits,  the  termination  of  the  Vietnam  era  GI  Bill 
benefita  is  serving  as  a  disincentive  to  service  for  the  career  force.  Because  the  bene- 
fita  will  terminate  on  31  December  1989,  service  members  who  entered  active  duty 
after  1969  must  leave  active  duty  prior  to  twenty  years  of  service  in  order  to  benefit 
Forty-one  percent  of  our  third  term  personnel  leaving  the  Navy  at  this  time,  rank 
•to  keep  from  losing  my  GI  Bill  Benefits*  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
their  separation  decision.  ITie  expiration  date  is  not  only  costly  to  the  Navy  m 
terms  ot  lost  skill  and  experience  of  those  who  leave,  but  it  unduly  penalizes  those 
wh9  choose  to  serve  their  country.  I  consider  the  extension  of  the  GI  Bill  benefits  as 
au  important  prerequisite  to  improved  career  retention." 

If  removal  of  the  delimiting  date  keep  half  of  that  forty^ne  percent  m  the  service, 
the  action  would  have  to  be  considered  successful.  The  longer  Congress  delays,  the 
greater  number  of  qualified  people  will  have  left  the  military  service  simply  to  use 
their  benefits.  Congress  must  decide  how  much  longer  they  want  thb  exodus  to  con- 
tinue. The  number  of  vacancies  in  critical  skills  increases  each  day. 

On  March  17,  1981  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  testified  t^jfore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training  and  Employment,  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  1989  delimiting  date  was  the  biggest  disincentive  to  a 
0>ast  Guard  career.  .    .  ^ 

The  "Educational  Incentives  Study"  published  by  the  Office  of  Assistant  bccre- 
tary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics)  on  February  9,  1980  also 
addressed  the  1989  delimiting  date. 

Chapter  2  of  this  study  contains  the  remark: 

"Since  the  inception  of  the  All*Volunteer  Force  (AVE)  ongoing  and  proposed  De- 
fense educational  incentives  have  been  evaluated  against  the  following  criteria 
1.-4.*  •  • 

5.  The  incentive  should  not  require  the  recipient  to  leave  the  military  in  order  to 
obtam  the  benefits,  and  it  shuuld  be  compatible  with  other  recruitment  or  retention 
incentives/'  ^,  ^  

•*(5)  The  current  1989  delimiting  date  on  the  use  of  GI  Bill  education  entitlements 
should  be  extended  to  ten  yean  after  retirement  or  separation,  or  1989.  whichever 
is  later." 

One  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  comments  in  that  same  study  was: 

"Since  all  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill  terminate  in  1989,  the  year  1985  may  be 
critical  for  the  services.  Personnel  who  enlisted  Prior  to  1  January  1977  are  not  eli- 
gible for  VEAP.  Many  career  oriented  personnel  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill,  who  would  not  reach  eligibility  for  retirement 
until  after  1989.  ma>  be  influenced  by  this  and  leave  the  service  The  results  of  a 
survey  taken  of  1314  enlisted  personnel  separating  in  1979  showed  that  'to  keep 
from  losing  GI  benefits'  was  among  the  top  ten  factors  affecting  career  decision 
One-thtrd  of  those  surveyed  ranked  this  factor  as  'extremely  important '  Therefore, 
the  Navy  stronglv  recommends  that  the  1989  termination  date  for  the  GI  Bill  be 
extender  mdefimtely  to  cover  eligible  career  personnel  who  entered  the  service 
prior  to  1977."  u     ^     j      j       ■  j 

In  closing,  over  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  all  heard  and  read  consider 
able  rhetonc  on  the  type  of  individual  the  services  are  attracting  This  is.  of  couree 
very  important,  so  important  in  fact  that  Congress  has  placed  restriction  on  the 
number  of  low  mental  group  and  non  high  school  graduates  that  will  bo  enlisted 

Withm  these  guidclmes,  NAUS  submits  that  if  Congress  wants  a  defense'  force  of 
high  school  graduates  and  college-type  quahty  peuple.  offer  college  benefits  If  quan 
tity  is  the  prime  factor,  then  ofier  strictly  money. 

I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  vour  attention  and  the  privilege  to  appear  before 
you  and  present  the  views  of  NAUS. 

I  am  prepared  at  this  time  to  respond  to  questions. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Our  next  panel  member  is  our  old  friend  Don 
Harlow,  executive  director  of  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  L.  HARLOW.  CMSAF  (RETIRED). 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AIR  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Harlow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  appear  before  you  and  the  distinguished  members  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  start  off  and  express  our  deep  appreciation  for 
your  initiative  and  that  of  your  colleague,  Mr  Mitchell  of  New 
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York,  and  all  of  the  people  who  got  this  pay  raise  through.  It  was 
great. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  hope  we  took  care  of  the  sergeants  pretty  well, 
oergeant. 
Mr.  Harlow.  You  sure  did. 

Having  testified  on  three  previous  occasions  on  the  need  for  an 
educational  assistance  bill  to  replace  the  current  bill,  I  would  ask 
my  previous  testimony  presented  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate  be  inserted  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  still  feel  there  is  a  need  to  extend  beyond  the  deadline  date 
of  December  1989  the  current  GI  bill.  We  have  a  lot  of  concern  out 
there  for  many  of  our  people  that  would  certainly  like  that. 

As  far  as  the  educational  bill,  of  the  many  that  have  been  intro- 
duced, we  fully  support  H.R.  1400,  and  for  the  Reserves,  H.R.  3997 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montgomery. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  GI  bill  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  keep  our  people,  good  people,  in  now  that  the  pay  has  been 
substantially  raised  to  the  point  where  they  feel  that  they  have 
comparability. 

With  that,  I  would  pass  it  on  to  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  panel  and  await  your  questioning,  sir. 

Writtkn-  Statkment  ok  Donald  L.  Harlow 

Mr  Chairman^  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  nm  Donald  L 
Harlow.  Executive  Director  of  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  and  the  primary 
spokesman  on  legislative  matters  for  the  157»000  members  of  our  association  and 
their  dependents. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  appearing  before  this  distinguished  comnattee  and  I  t^ike 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  personal  efforts  you  ex« 
U-nded  m  providing  our  people  in  the  armed  services  with  a  meaningful  pay  raise. 

Having  testified  on  three  previous  occasions  on  the  need  for  an  educational  assist- 
ance  bill  to  replace  the  current  GI  Ml  I  would  ask  that  my  previous  testimony 
More  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  in  the  United  States  Senate  be  entered  into 
the  record  of  these  briefings. 

o  J^P  "^ff^  extend  beyond  the  deadline  date  of  December  1989»  the  current  GI 
BUI  is  still  very  much  in  demand  by  many  of  our  members.  In  addition,  now  that 
pay  has  been  brought  up  to  a  comparable  level,  just  as  important  toward  the  acqui- 
sition  and  retention  of  good  people  for  our  armed  services  is  an  educational  bill  We 
.  r  .n^.  such  legislation  can  be  approved  by  the  Congress  the  very  early 
pari  of  1982,  if  not  before.  j  j 

Again.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  in  testimony  and 
s^d  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or  your  colleagues  may 


Writtkn  Statkmknt  ok  Donald  L.  Harix)w  Before  t»k  Sknate  CoMMirrKK  on 

Vctkrans*  Affairs 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee  I  am  Donald  L.  Harlow, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  which  represents  157,000 
enlisted  men  and  women  and  their  dependents. 
The  opportunity  to  come  before  this  distinguished  committee  on  a  most  important 
jue  IS  deeply  appreciated  as  next  to-adequate  pay  and  educatiuunl  opportunities 


issue 


aro  a  most  attractive  feat  ~e  in  recruiting  the  high  quality  young  men  and  women 
netHJed  in  todays  Armed  Services. 

The  sincere  interest  by  members  of  the  Congress  in  providing  some  type  of  educa- 
tional  pro-am  to  replace  the  current  G.I  Bill  is  quite  obvious  by  the  number  of 
such  bills  introduced  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  While  all  such  bills  contain 
varying  provisions  designed  to  obtain  and  retain  essential  manpower  resources  for 
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our  military  services,  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  to  come  up  with  one  all  inclusive  bill 
that  will  fulfill  the  stated  goals  and  objectives,  while  at  the  same  time  be  cost  effec- 
tive. My  testimony  is  designed  to  provide  comments  which  hopefully  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  final  deliberations  and  recommendations  of  your  committee 

Losses  to  our  military  services  upon  passage  of  the  public  law  which  terminated 
the  highly  successful  G.I.  Education  Bill  as  of  Dec.  31,  1989,  were  significant. 

Although  the  newly  established  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program 
(VEAP),  was  designed  to  be  a  less  costly  substitute  for  the  G.I.  Bill,  it  has  proven  to 
be  a  failure.  _ 

Our  association  has  submitted  letters  to  members  of  the  Congress  requestmg  an 
extension  of  the  G.I.  Bill  for  those  who  were  in  the  career  force  and  were  looking 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  completing  their  educational  pursuits  upon  retire- 
ment. We  still  seek  Congressional  support  for  an  extension  of  the  current  G.I  Bill  to 
fulfill  what  many  consider  to  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government  when 
they  enlisted  and  reenlisted  in  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Services. 

The  various  test  programs  approved  by  the  96th  Congress  were  done  in  all  good 
faith  m  an  attempt  to  determine  just  what  was  needed  to  implement  a  replacement 
program  for  the  GJ.  Bill.  We  question,  however,  the  ability  of  any  one-year  test  pro- 
gram or  programs  providing  any  significant  trend  upon  which  to  establish  a  sound, 
economic  educational  program  to  aid  in  resolving  our  manpower  problems. 

In  my  previous  testimony,  I  stated  that  our  association  has  been  concerned  over 
the  billions  of  dollars  made  available  to  young  men  and  women  of  America,  who 
have  obtained  guaranteed  loans  and /or  grants  to  attend  colleges  and  universities, 
yet  have  no  obligation  to  serve  this  nation  in  any  of  our  military  services.  Many  of 
these  same  students,  who  are  now  graduates  and  are  working  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  busmess  world,  have  either  failed  or  refused  to  repay  such  educational  loans  As 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Moekos,  a  military  sociologist,  stated  in  his  testimony  on  March  25, 
1981,  "In  effect,  we  have  created  a  G.I.  Bill  without  the  G.I."  .    ,  j  j  . 

We  are  aware  of  a  change  to  the  Educational  Loan  Program  being  included  m  the 
1982  budget  reconciliation  bill  and  hopefully  the  final  decisions  associated  with  the 
program  will  not  be  counter-productive  to  the  acquisition  of  the  needed  manjwwer 
for  our  military  services,  who  can,  if  desired,  obtain  the  higher  educational  degree 
through  service  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  invitation,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  H  R.  1400 
and  H.R.  3997,  introduced  by  your  distinguished  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  The  Honorable  G  V 
"Sonny"  Montgomery. 


We  certainly  agree  that  to  be  eligible  for  the  maximum  36  months  of  educational 
benefits,  an  individual  must  complete  his  or  her  initial  enlistment  obligation  and 
receive  an  honorable  discharge.  ... 

In  providing  essential  manpower  resources  for  Guard  and  Reserve,  serving  a  mini- 
mum of  3  years  active  duty,  or  2  years  active  duty  and  4  years  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve must  also  be  the  minimum  requirement. 

The  entitlement  to  a  maximum  of  $300  per  month  supplemental  educational  as- 
sistance 18  essential  and  should  bo  ac^justed  as  required  To  encourage  longer  st^ryice, 
increasing  the  supplemental  assistance  to  $600  per  month  for  those  serving  for  a 
period  of  six  years  on  active  duty  is  a  most  attractive  and  important  retention  fea 
ture. 

In  respect  to  the  provision  of  H.R  1400  authorizing  the  SerN'ice  Secretaries  to  es- 
tablish a  higher  supplemental  assistance  rate  for  those  possessing  a  speciality  where 
a  shortage  exists  withm  the  particular  service,  we  Question  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
authorization.  In  the  past,  we  have  found  that  additional  pay  has  been  directed  to 
critical  skills  where  a  shortage  existed.  However,  as  soon  as  sufficient  personnel 
were  obtained  to  adequately  man  the  critical  specialty,  the  additional  pay  was 
stopped.  This  on-again  off-again  additional  pay  program  impacted  upon  the  morale 
of  those  involved.  In  many  instances,  people  cross-trained  to  enhance  their  promo- 
tional opportunities.  Due  to  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  personnel  authorized  in 
each  of  the  enlisted  grades,  such  opportunity  for  promotion  was  disappointedly  low 
or  in  some  instances  nonexistent. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  supplemental  educational  assistance  for  those  possessing 
or  cross-training  in  a  critical  shortage  specialty,  it  would  appear  more  logical  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  specialty  pay  which  they  would  continue  to  receive  as  long  as 
they  performed  successfully  in  that  needed  specialty.  In  other  words,  such  pay 
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would  be  based  on  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  fulfill  the  technical  requircmenta 
of  the  specialty,  and  not  be  associated  with  the  supplemental  educational  assistance 

The  opportunity  for  an  individual  to  transfer  his  or  her  educational  benefits  to 
the  spouse  or  child  after  serving  a  minimum  of  10  years  of  active  duty  is  a  new  and 
rather  popular  feature  of  the  bills  under  consideration.  While  the  Air  Force  Ser- 
geants Association  fully  endorses  any  and  all  features  of  an  educational  assistance 
program  that  will  enhance  recruitment  and  retention  of  the  highly  qualified  men 
and  women  for  our  Armed  Services,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  now  to  the 
cost  of  the  final  measure  passed. 

If,  for  instance,  the  cost  associated  with  the  transferability  of  educational  benefits 
would  necessitate  the  removal  of  that  feature  of  the  bill  some  time  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  It  would  be  perceived  by  many  to  be  another  erosion  of  benefits  espe- 
cially by  those  who  remained  on  active  duty  for  that  specific  feature  of  the  program. 

H.R.  3997 

Our  association  has  always  been  concerned  with  the  vital  role  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve play  in  our  total  force  commitments.  Once  again,  we  oppose  the  discretionary 
authority  resting  with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  educational  programs  for 
0Q^^°^  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  therefore,  we  fully  support  the  provisions  of 
n  n  dy»7  as  being  an  entitlement  program  for  those  we  sorely  need  withm  oar 
uuard  and  Reserve  units.  . 

To  helo  solve  our  recruitment  and  retention  problems  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
weconsider  the  following  features  of  H.R.  3997  to  be  the  minimum  essential. 

1  he  individual  to  be  a  high  school  graduate  or  to  hold  an  equivalency  certificate. 

Completion  of  initial  active  duty  training  and  completion  of  180  days  in  a  Selected 
Reserve  unit  before  benefits  could  be  utilized. 

The  individual  to  agree  to  serve  a  minimum  of  6  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
after  September  30,  1981. 

Terms  of  the  progrnm  include  payment  for  up  to  36  months  of  $140  a  month  for 
rull-time  studies,  $105  a  month  for  %  time,  $70  a  month  for  ^/i  time,  and  up  to  $35  a 
month  for  time  The  bill  would  limit  studv  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  or 
non-cohegc,  post  secondary  study  Educational  assistance  would  terminate  upon  sep- 
aration from  the  Selected  Reserve  Should  a  participant  fail  to  participate  satisfacto- 
rily in  training,  he  or  she  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Obligated  period  of  service,  but  not  for  more  than  2  years,  or  be  required  to  refund  a 
pro-rata  share  of  the  assistance  used,  plus  interest. 


SUMMARY 


mil  ^^f^fP^^  I  have  taken  excerpts  from  Chairman  Nichols'  testimony  of  March  25. 
I jsi  Active  duty  military  personnel,  recruiters  and  others  having  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  iniportaiice  of  a  bill  to  replace  the  current  G.I.  Bill  told  Mr.  Nichols 
the  following: 

••Give  us  a  new  G  I  Bill  Make  is  simple,  easy  for  recruiters  to  explain,  and  re- 
^["ii    u  Make  it  equitable  Use  pay  incentives  and  bonuses  for  critical 

Skills,  but  education  should  be  across-ihe-board.  Make  the  benefit  levels  high 
onouKh  to  be  meaningul.  but  not  too  high  to  force  people  out  of  the  system  to  use 
that  benefit  Make  the  G  I  Bill  permanent."  they  said.  "It  is  time  to  stop  switching 
^'^'j  HI.?"  education  benefits  for  the  all  volunteer  force."  And.  above  all  they 
said.  We  need  this  recruitment  and  retention  tool  now." 

Mr.  Nichols.  General  Roberts,  you  have  appeared  before  our 
committee  a  number  of  times.  Glad  to  have  you  back. 
General  Roberts.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Nichols.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.U.  GEN.  J.  MILNOR  ROBERTS,  AUS  (RETIRED). 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

General  Roberts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you  this  morning. 

I  would  ask  that  my  submitted  comments  be  inserted  in  the 
record.  I  will  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
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General  Roberts.  I  think  it  must  be  fairly  obvious  that  we  have 
a  major  concern  for  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  I  am  delighted  that  there  has  been  legislation  introduced 
which  v/ould  assist  the  Reserve  components. 

We  seem  to  have  kind  of  a  euphoria  over  in  the  Pentagon  now 
because  in  the  last  few  months  enlistments  are  up,  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  are  up  in  the  Army,  in  particular,  and  so 
they  think  everything  is  to  a  degree  just  great.  Well,  there  is  one 
gaping  void  which  I  believe  this  bill  would  help  to  cure.  That  is  the 
Individual  Reserve  of  the  Army,  which  is  in  absolutely  deplorable 
condition. 

The  best  minds  at  the  Armv  War  College  and  elsewhere  feel  that 
a  minimum  requirement  is  700,000  in  the  Individual  Reserve  of  the 
Army  to  meet  a  msyor  contingency  or  in  the  Middle  East,  for  that 
matter.  At  the  present  time,  that  number  is  about  200,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  is  still  a  shortage  in  the  Army  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  of  about  100,000  in  their  unit  program.  This  adds  up  to 
about  600,000  short,  assuming  that  all  the  ones  they  already  have 
would  show  up,  which  they  would  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ad- 
dresses in  St.  Louis,  where  the  Reserve  Center  is  located,  are  only 
about  80  percent  correct  at  best.  So  if  we  include  the  Reserve  in 
this  proposal,  this  will  be  an  incentive  for  youngsters  to  join  these 
programs  and  to  stay  with  them  and,  therefore,  build  this  Individu- 
al Reserve  over  a  period  of  3  or  5  years. 

Absent  some  form  of  conscription,  that  is  the  only  way  you  are 
going  to  do  it.  So,  therefore,  we  recommend  that  Reserve  participa- 
tion in  this  bill  be  dependent  upon  a  minimum  of  24  months  of 
service  in  the  Reserve,  with  obviously  an  obligation  for  another  4 
years,  and  then  that  the  time  required  to  meet  the  equal  benefits 
with  the  Active  Force  be  just  doubled.  In  other  words,  for  every 
month  of  service  in  Reserve  components,  you  get  half  of  what  you 
would  get  in  the  Active  Force. 

We  think  that  this  is  equitable.  We  think  also  that  the  $3,600 
figure  is  good  and  that  the  36-month  figure  is  good.  In  other  words, 
give  them  a  chance  for  a  4-year  college  education. 

We  also  believe  that  Reserve  components  should  be  able  to  use 
similar  bills  for  technical  or  junior  colleges  so  that  while  they  are 
in  the  Reserve  components  at  home,  thev  can  use  that. 

On  the  subject  of  transferability,  we  nave  some  feeling  that  this 
is  a  questionable  area.  We  feel  that  this  would  benefit  the  officer 
corps  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  enlisted,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  greater  need  on  the  enlisted  side.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  officers,  99  percent  of  them,  already  have  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  They  may,  therefore,  want  to  stay  in  the  program  to  benefit 
their  cluldren.  Well,  they  are  going  to  stay  anyway,  except  for 
some  specialties;  but  the  enlisted  people,  most  of  them,  don't  have 
college  degrees,  and  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  get-out 
to  use  them.  Then  the  cost  factor  is  another  problem,  so  we  are  not 
vociferously  defending  transferability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  brief  remarks. 

Written  Statenient  op  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Milnor  Robkkts 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  ROA  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  t€suf>  on  the  Veterans*  Educational  Act  of  1981,  H.R.  1400,  and  similar  meas- 
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ure«.  We  compliment  the  Chnirman  and  Members  of  the  CJonxmittee  for  their  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  thb  legislation. 

The  primary  objectives  for  such  legislation,  as  we  see  them,  are  acquisition  of 
service  personnel,  retention  of  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and,  as  an  important 
aqjunct  to  these  two  elements,  the  improvement  of  the  education  and  quality  of  the 
servicemen  and  women  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Using  the  foregoing  as  criteria  for  our  evaluation  of  the  need  for  and  the  nature 
of  the  legislation,  we  have  reviewed  the  several  bills  already  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  have  discussed  the  problem  with  various  staff  members  in 
the^^ Congress,  military  commanders  in  both  the  active  and  Reserve  Components,  we 
also  have  obtained  romments  from  individuals  in  the  educational  community. 

We  feel  strongly  that  any  legislation  using  education  ns  an  incentive  for  military 
service  must  take  into  account  service  in  both  the  Active  (regular)  and  Reserve 
Components.  Further,  provisions  for  use  during  the  period  of  service,  such  as  a  sab- 
batical or  part-time  study,  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  program  by  generntmg 
better  educated  and  qualified  service  personnel. 

A  review  of  the  various  proposed  legislation  reveals  that  we  have  bills  in  three 
«^ntcgorie8  that  impinge  on  the  needs  as  they  apply  to  the  objective  I  have  stated. 

M>  A  group  of  bills  which  we  consider  as  education  assistance  mcentive  bills  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

^2*  The  Legislation  to  extend  the  G.l  bill  to  veterans  for  a  period  of  six  years 
beyond  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  even  if  the  period  extends  beyond  De- 
cember 1989.  such  as  H.R.  815,  introduced  by  Congressman  Hunter. 
^3>  Legislation  like  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Chnfee,  S.  665,  Educational  Loan 
Forgiveness  Act  of  1981  which  would  provide  young  men  and  women  having  at  least 
two  years  of  college  education  with  an  incentive  to  serve  in  the  Armc^  Forces 
'Active  or  Reserve  Components)  through  foregiveness  of  educational  loans  mcurred 
while  in  college. 

These  three  approaches  each  offer  incentives  to  a  different  group  of  service  people 
and  should  be  handled  as  separate  legislation.  They  collectively  address  the  objec- 
•tives  we  believe  are  paramount  in  the  legislation. 

Since  the  many  bills  introduced  into  the  Congress  mcoipurate  a  wide  variety  of 
elements.  I  will  not  address  any  jmrticulnr  bill  specifically.  Instead,  I  will  address 
ihn&f}  elements  we  consider  important  to  the  success  of  the  legislation,  based  on  our 
evaluation  of  the  problem. 

'P  The  eduimtiontil  benefit  should  be  non-contributory  and  available  to  all  pen>on- 
nel  after  serving  a  minimum  of  24  months,  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation. 

'2»  We  recommend  that  the  entitlement  be  up  to  $3000  a  year  in  tuition  and  fees 
with  n  maintenance  or  subsistence  allowance  of  $250  a  month  while  in  school.  In 
WJ  the  average  cost  d  tuition  for  all  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
IS  $174200.  an  increase  of  16  percent  over  the  1979/80  school  year.  We  can  antici- 
pate a  similar  increase  for  the  school  year  1982*83.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Committee,  the  overall  average  for  tuition  for  various  two  and  four  year  colleges 
and  universities  is  Public  two  year  institutions  $400;  Private  two  vear  colleges 
$2.1 1«.  Public  four  year  colleges  $730,  Public  universities  four  years  $900.  Private 
universities  four  vears  $4,479. 

Wt»  were  unable  to  obtain  the  average  figures  for  private  four  year  colleges,  but 
estimate  thera  to  be  between  $3,500  and  $4,000 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  above  ceiling  on  tuition  and  fees  will  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  education  to  all  prospective  students  for  the  next  several  yean*.  We 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  figure  may  need  adjustment  m  the  next  four  or 
five  years  if  inflation  continues.  However,  it  is  our  belief  that  some  limit  must  be 
placed  on  the  amount  of  entitlement  to  make  it  fair  to  all  eligible  participants  and 
permit  the  responsible  agency  to  properly  budget  for  the  program. 

''^  As  a  minimum,  we  recommend  an  entitlement  of  one  month  of  educational 
benefit  for  one  month  of  active  duty  service  up  to  a  maximum  entitlement  of  oo 
months  This  maximum  entitlement  will  permit  the  individual  to  participate  m  a 
program  resulting  in  a  bachelor  degree. 

'4>  We  recommend  that  provisions  be  included  in  the  legislation  allowing  a  sab- 
batical or  leave  of  absence  from  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 
It  appears  to  us  that  encouragement  of  guch  an  educational  leave  program  would 
decidedly  improve  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  Force  and  would  bo  especially 
beneficial  in  the  case  of  enlisted  personnel  operating  and  serviciag  modern  military 
equipment  and  weapons  systems  Many  courses  in  theory  and  prav^tical  courses  in 
technology  find  administration  are  available  at  Technical,  Community  and  Junior 
colleges,  typivolly  within  a  short  distance  of  most  military  installations. 
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(5)  The  inclusion  of  a  voluntary  contribution  option  in  the  legislation  with  DoD 
matching  funda  on  a  one-to^no  basis,  will  permit  the  individual  the  opportunity  to 
supplement  his  or  her  educational  entitlement  and  the  opportunity  to  extend  his  or 
her  education  beyond  the  bachelors  degree.  It  would  also  provide  additional  funds 
which  he/she  might  use  to  attend  a  private  college  or  university  with  a  tuition 
greater  than  the  $3000  limit.  Such  an  element  will  probably  be  mviting  to  thoee 
servicemen  and  women  seriously  seeking  self  Improvement  and/or  a  degree  from  a 
name  college  or  university. 

(6)  The  legislation  should  provide  entitlement  for  Reserve  Components  personnel 
to  education  benefita  with  provisiom\  for  par^time  study.  We  recommended  that  the 
Reserve  Component  entitlement  also  be  non-contributory  and  available  to  all  per- 
sonnel afier  serving  a  minimum  of  24  months  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation.  Further,  the  Reserve  Components  should  be  earned  at  the  rate  of  one 
month  of  educational  benefit  for  each  two  months  of  service  in  the  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard.  ,      «  -i 

The  Reserve  Educational  Incentive  program  must  recognize  the  need  for  flexibil- 
ity and  the  local  orientation  of  the  Reserve  or  National  Guard  member  Provisions 
which  permit  the  member  to  participate  in  Technical.  Community  or  Junior  College, 
(especially  in  the  case  of  enlisted  personnel)  as  a  part-time  student  toward  accumu- 
lating a  full  year  of  college  credits  (over  a  period  of  perhaps  two  to  three  years)  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  associate  degree  or  bachelors  degree  will  be  very  important  to  this 
program.  Such  a  program  will  contribute  to  improvement  of  the  educational  level 
and  efficiency  of  our  Reserve  forces,  especially  in  the  NCO  ranks. 

(7>  The  educational  benefit  should  be  used  within  a  ten  year  period  following  sepa- 
ration or  discharge  from  either  the  Active  or  Reserve  forcei^,  and  the  separation  or 
discharge  must  be  under  honorable  conditions  (Honorable  discharge)  to  establish  eli 
gibility. 

i8>Tho  proposition  of  transferability  of  the  entitlement  to  dependent  children  pre- 
sents many  questions  in  our  minds  and  our  inclination  is  to  recommend  against  its 
inclusion  in  the  legislation  except  in  cases  where  such  children  are  ineligible  for 
military  service  because  of  physical  disability. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  express  a  few  thoughts  on  this  matter  which 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  in  your  deliberations. 

Children  of  an  age  to  benefit  from  transferability  of  the  educational  benefits  will 
also  be  of  an  age  at  which  they  may  enter  the  Service  and  earn  the  benefit  in  their 
own  right.  By  permitting  the  transfer  of  the  benefit,  the  government  potentially 
eliminates  these  young  persons  as  candidates  for  military  service,  thus  reducing  the 
number  available  for  recruitment. 

Transferability  defers  a  cost  to  cover  dependent  children  in  the  future.  20  to  25 
year  J.  Rough  guess  estimates  made  in  1979  on  transferability  amounted  to  about 
$31)0  million  a  year  in  1979  dollars.  A  projection  of  this  cost  escalating  into  future 
year  dollars  could  amount  to  a  substantial  burden  on  the  responsible  agency  s 
budget.  We  are  sympathetic  to  the  objective  of  retention  through  such  a  mechanism, 
but  we  feel  the  potential  retention  of  personnel  must  be  evaluated  against  the  po- 
tential monetar>  burden  to  current  and  future  budgets  and  authorizations  Part  of 
our  concern  is  rooted  in  the  Administration's  dilemma  with  and  thrust  to  reform 
the  studtnt  assistance  programs,  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  the  Pell  Grant 
Programs,  in  size  and  scope. 

The  Administration  plans  to  focus  these  programs  "on  the  truly  needy  and  to 
emphasize  the  traditional  role  of  the  family  and  the  student  in  conuibuting  to  meet 
ing  the  posts  of  higher  education  (Reference.  "A  Program  for  Economic  Recovery  * 
page  2'3i.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  established  as  an  overriding  priority  the 
allocation  of  sufficient  budget  resources  to  rebuild  iYe  nation's  inadequate  defense 
capacities"  (Reference.  '*A  Program  for  Economic  Recovery"  page  8).  In  view  of  the 
above  we  believe  the  Educational  Incentives  program  must  be  directed  to  the  Prcsi 
denis  objectives  for  Defense  and  specifically  to  acquisition  and  retention  of  person 
nel,  while  simultaneously  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  the  force  It  must  not  at  this 
time  iiiclude  elements  for  compassionate  or  other  reasons  which  would  be  nice  to 
have  and  may  obliquely  impact  of  defense  readiness. 

i9>  The  funding  and  justification  of  the  program  is  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  us. 
especially  in  view  of  the  trends  indicated  m  budget  cuts  In  our  opinion,  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  is  the  principal  beneficiary  on  this  program  and  is  the  likely 
agency  to  justify  the  program  and  budget  for  it  The  educational  incentive  is  intend 
ed  to  attract  recruits  and  retain  personnel  in  the  several  Services^  It  also  has  the 
potential  of  upgrading  the  educational  level  of  our  Armed  Forces  personnel  and  the 
quality  of  their  performance.  Further,  the  new  Administration  has  committed  itself 
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to  improvement  of  our  dofonBo  poeture,  and  the  educational  incentive  program  is 
directly  related  to  the  goal. 

The  Veterans  Administration  already  has  many  years  of  experience  and  lias  an 
established  management  system  for  the  old  GI  bill.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  we 
believe  that  the  VA  is  the  bent  agency  to  administer  cue  program.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  DOD  budget  for  and  justify  the  program,  and  transfer  the  funds  to 
the  VA  for  the  administration  of  it. 

Early  in  my  testimony  I  mentioned  two  other  approaches  to  the  problem  in  the 
form  of  the  bills  introduced  by  Congressman  Hunter,  H.R.  815,  and  Senator  Chafee, 
S  665  These  two  measures  supplement  the  Educational  Incentives  bill,  and  in  our 
opin'.on  are  worthy  of  support  as  separate  legislation  by  your  Commit»-ec. 

Congressman  Hunter's  bill,  H.R.  815,  recognizes  the  service  member  who  has  al- 
ready  earned  an  entitlement  under  the  GI  bill,  but  because  of  the  1989  limitation 
date,  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  that  entitlement  if  he/she  remains  in  service  for  a 
full  career  Congressman  Hunter's  bill  would  extend  the  deadline  to  six  years 
beyond  the  separation  or  discharge  of  the  individual  eligible  service  member  even  if 
the  period  extends  beyond  1989. 

Senator  Chcfee's  bill,  S.  665,  is  an  Fducational  Loan  Forgiveness  bill.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  similar  separate  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  incentive  to  young  men  and  women  (with  at  least  two 
yeara  of  college  education)  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  motivating  factor  is 
the  forgiveness  of  educational  loans  incurred  while  in  college.  This  legislation  con- 
tains an  inviting  feature  the  potential  of  improving  the  educational  level  and  qual- 
ity of  our  forces  Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  a  program  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  The  bill  is  in  effect  an  expansion  of  last  year's  program  by 
extending  its  duration  to  1983  and  accelerating  the  rate  of  educational  loan  forgive- 
ness by  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  offer  this  incentive  to  both  officers  as 
well  as  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony  on  this  matter  and  I  stand  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  you  or  the  Committee  may  have. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Our  next  witness  is  Major  General  Brosky,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Force  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  G.  BROSKY.  USAF  (RLTIRED), 
PRESIDENT,  AIR  FORCE  ASSOCIATION 

General  Brosky.  Thank  you  very  much»  Mr.  Chairman  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  have  submitted  expressing 
the  views  of  the  Air  Force  Association.  I  ask  that  it  be  included  in 
the  record. 

However,  I  would  like  to  share  a  few  observations  peisonally  and 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  as  I  view  this  educational  assistance 


First,  I  think  it  is  a  very  significant  and  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  serves  a  dual  mission  or  dual  purpose.  One  is  to  attract 
men  to  enter  the  service,  and  the  other  is  to  offer  enhancement  to 
remain  in  the  service.  So  the  two  big  words  are  "recruiting**  and 
"retention." 

On  the  latter  point,  as  to  retention,  I  think  the  most  important 
element  of  that  bill-and  I  strongly  urge  that  it  be  included  in  the 
bill  — is  transferability.  I  thmk  the  days  are  gone  when  you.liave  an 
individual  entering  the  service  concerned  about  individual  in*-er- 
ests  The  man  in  the  service  is  now  concerned  about  family.  He  is 
family-orionted  in  every  respect. 

When  I  was  president  of  the  National  Guard  Association  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  strongest  features  that  we  had  was  to 
offer  scholarship  programs  not  so  much  to  the  man  who  was 
coming  in  the  service  but  a  benefit  to  his  children  or  to  his  spouse. 
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and  I  think  we  have  to.  It  is  a  sense  of  recognition  to  enter  the 
service  in  this  day  and  age.  ^ 

We  are  talking  about  peacetime  service.  In  fact,  I  don  t  even  like 
the  word  GI  bill  because  that  gives  me  a  World  War  II  connotation 
I  would  like  to  see  it  given  a  new  narae.  This  is  an  educational  bill 
that  does  not  come  from  a  man  in  combat.  It  comes  to  offer  induce- 
ments, benefits,  privileges,  encouragement  to  perform  a  patriotic 
duty  to  your  country  and  at  the  same  time  be,  as  Gencial  Roberts 
says,  comparable  to  "any  activity  he  may  receive  in  our  society. 

So  I  think  the  bill,  the  3  big  words,  you  heard  the  song  ^'Three 
Little  Words,"  well,  I  think  the  3  big  words  *Vecruitment"  first, 
"retention,"  and  "transferability"  are  most  essential. 

I  also  feel  that  an  educational  assistance  bill  should  be  a  benefit 
to  all  members  in  the  Armed  Forces.  There  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nation. Both  enlisted  and  officers  should  gain  the  benefits  from  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

It  should  be  noncontributory.  I  think  the  experience,  at  least 
from  what  I  have  read  about  the  veterans'  educational  assistance 
program,  when  you  expect  the  veteran  to  make  a  contribution,  he 
hasn't  been  getting  too  much  money.  Wh  .t  little  money  he  has  he 
is  going  to  devote  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  his  family  if  he 
is  married,  and  his  children,  and  he  cannot  take  that  extra  dollar 
which  he  doesn't  have  to  expend  it  on  an  educational  program  So 
it  should  be  noncontributory. 

I  also  think  that,  as  we  all  know,  and  you  gentlemen  are  so  well 
aware  of,  that  the  Reserves  and  the  National  GuaiJ  are  a  funda- 
mental element  of  this  military  system  of  our  Nation  and  our  men 
in  uniform  apprise  us  of  the  tact  that  heavy  reliance  is  put  upon 
the  man  in  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  in  the  event  of 
any  crisis  tliat  our  Nation  may  be  faced  with.  These  are  the  ele- 
ments that  will  be  called  up  to  support  the  men  in  the  active  serv- 
ice. 

So  I  strongly  again  suggest  that  the  benefits  be  accorded  to  the 
reservists  and  to  those  in  the  National  Guard. 

On  transferability,  if  I  can  get  back  to  that,  first  of  all,  I  feel  that 
the  3-year  eligibility  requirement  or  the  2  years  for  the  educational 
benefits  is  a  reasonable  provision,  but  to  ask  a  serviceman,  to  say 
you  must  be  in  10  years  before  you  get  transferability,  I  think  you 
are  giving  a  benefit  that  is  out  of  reach,  and  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  this  in  mind.  That  the  man  who  is  in  the  service  now,  when 
this  bill  becomes  effective,  may  have  children  that  are  leaving  high 
school,  perhaps  ready  to  go  into  college  I  hate  'o  see  that  man  say 
that  he  has  to  remain  for  10  years  before  he  c.  get  transferability 
benefits.  He  needs  those  benefits  today,  and  1  know  from  my  own 
experience  the  longer  I  have  been  out  of  school,  the  longer  and  the 
worse  it  is  for  me  to  get  back  in  the  throes  of  an  educational 
system.  I  think  to  delay  that  program  10  years  so  that  his  chil- 
dren-his  children— the  children  of  the  servicemen,  or  the  spouses 
cannot  take  advantage  of  it  within  the  same  limitation  as  the  edu- 
cational benefit  

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  if  he  has  already 
been  in  7  years  he  doesn't  have  to  serve  another  10  years.  We  give 
him  credit  for  that  7  years  under  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced. 
General  Brosky,  So  he  wouldn't  have  to.  That  is  a  good  point.  You 
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brought  up  a  good  point  I  wasn't  sure  myself.  Counsel  informed 
me. 

General  Brosky.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  if  you  are  going  to 
give  the  benefit  to  the  man  in  the  service,  it  must  be  within  reach 
and  within  his  grasp  to  take  advantage  of  it  while  he  is  serving  in 
the  service,  and  that  transferability  must  come  along  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  period  so  that  he  then  can  have  something  to  strive 
for  and  a  goal  to  reach. 

Yes,  there  is  a  cost  factor,  and  it  is  a  heavy  cost  factor,  and  I 
recognize  that.  But  from  the  Air  Force  standpoint,  if  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  $1  million  or  more  to  train  a  man  in  the  sophisticated  Air 
Force  that  we  have  today,  if  I  can  retain  that  person,  I  have  saved 
nillions  of  dollars  on  retraining,  or  training  others  who  may  be 
coming  in  to  take  his  place. 

So  I  feel  there  will  be  a  saving  to  the  Government  by  the  reduc- 
tion cf  the  money  to  be  spent  on  training  of  new  personnel  who 
may  be  entering  the  service. 

Well,  I  think  I  have  really  extended  the  few  minutes  allotted  to 
me  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity,  gentlemen  and 
Mr.  Chairman  My  appreciation  is  very  warm  and  abiding. 

I  can  say  this:  If  thisJ  piece  of  legislation  is  passed,  again  I  will 
quote  from  history,  it  will  be  the  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  affect  our  men  in  the  service.  We  thank  you  so  much. 

Writtkn  Statement  ok  Maj.  Gkn.  John  G.  Brosky 

Mr  C  hairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  John  G.  Erosky, 
National  President  of  the  Air  Force  Association.  The  Air  Force  As  ociation  is  a  vet- 
eran organization  compri^  of  170,000  omcer,  enlisted  and  civiliaa  members.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  pr  »sent  their  views  on  the  subject  of  an  educational  assibUince  pro- 
gram to  attract  and  to  retain  people  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

\s  wp  consider  the  future  there  are  several  major  recruit mg  problems  on  the  ho- 
nwjn  Demographers  tell  us  that  the  number  of  18-year-old  high  school  graduates 
will  decrease  20  percent  b>  1990  This  will  occur  at  the  very  same  time  that  the 
militarv  forces  will  be  crowing  and  there  will  be  increasing  competition  from  indus- 
try and  colleges  for  high  quality  high  school  graduates. 

In  addition,  thifl  competition  for  nualit>  skilled  trained  people  w.ll  affect  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Air  Force  to  retain  its  mid-career  NCO's  and  officers.  The  Air  Force  ts  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  nearly  disastrous  Ions  of  NCO's  and  officers  in  the 
1978-79  period  and  needs  miyor  incentives  to  retain  trained  people. 

Complicating  this  problem  is  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in  federal  edu- 
cation grants  and  W-ns  to  students  who  have  no  obliguiiun  for  military  service  of 
?!J?r  u  ^  — ^  power  of  educational  uieentive»  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
1  when  r^H-ruitir  offices  across  the  country  were  swamped  with  people  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  the  last  days  of  eligibility  for  the  Vietnam  Era  educational  pro- 
granr)  The  Air  Force  found  that  with  the  0,1.  Bill  it  attracted  10  percent  more  high 
school  graduates  than  it  does  today. 

The  .resent  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP>  which  replaced 
the  Vietnam  0  I  Bill  with  a  contributory  system  ts  something  less  than  a  success. 
The  VhAP  has  less  than  a  fi  percent  participation  rate  in  the  Air  torce  despite  a 
concerttHl  program  to  make  sure  that  everyone  eligible  is  aware  of  it.  The  present 
tests  of  variations  of  VEAP  have  been  characterized  as  not  likely  to  elicit  data 
vhich  IS  not  already  available,  and  will  merely  delay  the  implementation  of  a  key 
program. 

The  Air  Force  A.8sociation  strongly  believes  that  any  new  educational  incentive 
program  must  enhance  retention  as  well  a^  help  recruiting.  Any  new  program  must 
not  v/ork  against  retention  by  encouraging  members  to  leave  the  service  to  make 
U.V  of  their  educational  benefits  The  old  G  L  Bill  was  a  strong  recruiting  tool.  How- 
ever large  numbers  of  people  who  entered  the  military  left  to  use  the  benefits  upon 
completion  of  their  initial  service  obligation.  This  wa^  offset  to  a  degree  by  in-serv- 
ice  educational  programs  which  helped  the  Air  Force  to  retain  quality  people  A 
properly  designed  new  Educational  Assiatancp  Bill  would  permit  the  services  to 
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compete  in  a  critical  enviroument  for  the  high  quality  high  school  graduates  and  to 
retain  the  highly  trained  NCOs  and  officers  necessary  to  have  an  effective  force 
The  program  should  be  structured  to  provide  incentives  *'up  front"  to  attract  young 
people  and,  in  addition,  must  have  retention  incentives  which  are  designed  to  en- 
courage the  retention  of  a  number  of  highly  trained  officers  and  NCO's. 

A  good  retention  program  can  assist  materially  in  paying  for  the  program  In 
1979,  the  Government  Accounting  Office  reported  that  444,000  first  term  enlistees 
left  the  service  between  1974  and  1977.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  this 
loss  was  $5.2  billion  dollars.  .  . 

In  addition,  for  those  at  mid-career  level,  especially  those  trained  in  critical  spe- 
cialty fields,  the  cost  of  attrition  is  even  greater  The  Air  Force  estimates  that  it 
costs  approximately  $1  million  dollars  to  train  and  keep  an  F'15  pilot  combat  ready 
and  about  half  of  that  for  an  F-4  or  transport  pilot.  Highly  trained  NCO  s  are  more 
difficult  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  because  in  \ddition  to  being  experts  in  their 
fields,  they  train  new  members  in  theu  career  fields,  and  it  takes  2,  3  or  4  recruits 
coming  in  to  produce  a  well  trained  NCO  down  stream 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  tht  new  educational  assistance  program 
the  Air  Force  Association  believes  the  new  program  should: 

il>  Be  an  educational  assistance  program  lor  all  members  of  all  the  services,  both 
enlisted  and  officer. 

(2)  Be  non-contributory. 

iii)  Provide  a  basic  recruiting  incentive  tied  to  the  COLA 

Provide  a  tiered  retention  incentive— such  as  an  increase  up  to  approximately 
a  if)0O  educational  benefit  per  month  for  36  months  of  schooling— after  completing 
SIX  years  of  hunorable  service  (or  after  Completing  four  years  of  active  duty  and 
signing  up  for  8  years  in  the  Selected  Reserve  or  National  Guard). 

(G>  rrovide  a  major  retentioi*  incentive  to  mid -career  personnel,  specifically  the 
capability  to  transfer  the  entitlement  to  the  spouse  or  children  after  approximately 
10  years  of  active  duty.  • 

v6)  Provide  the  Selected  Reserve  and  National  Guard  members  benefits  at  the 
ratio  of  two  months  service  in  the  Reserve  Component  to  equal  one  month's  service 
on  active  duty,  for  both  the  basic  and  supplemental  benefits. 

Ci}  Permit  In-service  use  of  the  educational  benefits  after  two  years  of  active  dutv 

To  be  an  effective  incentive  and  retention  device  the  program  must  be  available 
to  all  personnel  in  the  military  services— both  officer  and  enlisted— and  should  not 
be  limited  to  critical  skills.  While  most  officers  have  degress,  the  program  would  en 
courage  them  to  obtain  advanced  degrees  thereby  increasing  their  value  to  the  serv 
ice  and  to  the  nation.  The  Air  Force  Association  opposes  limiting  the  program  to 
critical  skills.  We  accept  the  concept  of  using  bonuses  as  an  incentive  for  critical 
skills.  However,  basis  benefits*  such  as  health  care  and  education  should  be  available 
across-the-board.  The  program  should  be  tiered  to  |>rovide  an  incentive  for  r^r^i^ 
ment  and  a  further  incentive  for  additional  service.  The  amount  to  be  provided 
i$30O  a  month  seems  to  be  the  average)  should  be  indexed  or  tied  to  p  cost  of  living 
allowance  formula.  Inflation  is  a  part  of  everyone's  life  and  America's  youih  is  well 
aware  that  the  $300  a  month  recommended  now  will  not  provide  much  tov/ard  col 
lege  costs,  particularly  since  it  will  take  them  2  to  3  years  to  earn  these  benefits  An 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment  is  essential  if  the  incentive  is  to  remain  attrac 
tive. 

ThB  transferability  concept  seems  to  be  controversial,  since  it  has  never  been  tried 
before.  However,  all  AFA  Advisory  Council  studies  indicate  that  the  family  is  play 
ing  a  much  large,  part  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  member  makes  the  military 
a  career.  While  it  is  true  that  most  initial  enlistees  are  single,  67  oercent  of  the  Air 
Force  m^jmbers  who  reenlist,  or  officers  who  remain  on  active  duty,  are  married 
Recent  Air  Force  Family  studies  show  that  support  from  a  spouse  is  a  significant 
factor  m  the  member  s  decision  to  stay  in  the  service.  The  experience  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  valid^Ates  the  studies.  The  decision  to  stay  in  has  become  a  family 
decision  and  a  family  commitment,  too. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  ''staying  in"  is  militar:^  mobility  Military  personnel  aver 
age  a  move  every  two-and-a  half  years.  In  today  s  environment  most  military  wives 
t^re  working  to  supplement  the  family  income.  Thus,  a  wife  who  wishes  to  continue 
her  (sdutation  reduces  the  family  income  and  in  almost  all  cases  must  pay  expensive 
out-of-state  tuition.  Transferability  would  alleviate  this  condition. 

However,  children  are  affected  most  of  constant  mobility  Many  families  are  dis 
couraged  to  find  that  despite  high  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  few  scholarships 
are  available  to  military  children.  Frequent  moves  and  changes  of  schools  and  loca 
tiona  inhibits  the  potential  for  competing  for  scholarships  Yet  their  classmates,  who 
have  been  privileged  to  live  in  cne  place,  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships 
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sons.    

The  decision  to  remain  in  service  is  usually  made  around  the  8-10  year  point,  at  a 
time  when  the  reahtiPS  of  military  vs.  civilian  life  are  most  apparent.  Transferabil- 
ity would  provji^e  the  service  members  the  option  to  remain  in-service  and  to  pro- 
Jly^  ®  ^^^^      for  ^h^ir  families.  We  strongly  support  the  concept  of  transfer 'bil- 

It  is  our  opiniun  that  legislation  similar  to  H.R.  1400  would  provide  a  balanced 
educational  assistance  program  and  provide  a  most  important  benefit  for  career  per- 
sonnel Without  thr  transferability  feature  the  ''new  G.I.  Bill"  could  work  aeainst 
career  proems  in  {he  Air  Force. 

In  aadition,  we  believo  that  the  December  31,  1989  deadline  for  eligibility  for  Viet- 
nam Era  Gi  Bill  entitlements  should  be  extended,  as  many  of  the  members  pres- 
ently on  active  duty  will  be  forced  to  leave  the  service  to  take  advantage  of  their 
earned  benefits. 

I  want  to  commend  tL's  committee  for  holding  these  hearings  on  auch  an  impor- 
tant subject  (It  gives  ser  \(x  members  the  opportunity  to  see  that  the  ConKiess  is 
interested  in  programs  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  them.) 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  expr>«i  the  gratitude  of  the  members  of  the  Air  Force  .Asso- 
ciation for  providing  us  this  -\  ^yri\mity  to  present  our  view  on  this  very  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Ger.eral.  We  appreciate  your  good  testi- 
mony. 

Our  final  panelist  is  Maj.  len.  Robert  Cock^n,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of  lae  U.S.  Army. 

STATEMENT  OF  MiU.  GEN  ROBERT  F.  COCKLIN,  AUS  (RETIRED), 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  FRESIDKNT,  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

General  Cocklin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman., 

I  can  summarize  very  briefly  my  written  testimony,  which  you 
already  have.  I  assume  it  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  enumerate  a  few  things  we  think  are  important 
about  the  bill,  rather  than  talk  in  more  general  terms. 

An  educational  benefit  bill  should  serve  two  basic  functions  in 
the  DOD  manpower  equation,  namely,  aid  recruiting  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  retention  of  quality  personnel.  To  aid  recruiting,  the  bill 
should  restrict  eligibility  to  high  sch^jl  graduates  with  honorable 
service.  It  should  provide  a  2-year  enlistment  option,  preferably 
just  for  the  Army,  provide  entitlement  for  pure  Reserve  service,  a 
maximum  entitlement  of  36  months  for  a  full  4-year  college  pro- 
gram, the  benefit  earned  on  the  basis  of  1  month  of  education  for  1 
nionth  of  service  or  4  months  of  Resen'e  service.  Entitlement 
should  be  a  monthly  allowance  of  approximately  $300. 

Now,  as  an  incentive  in  retaining  high-qo.'iiity  young  men  and 
women  in  the  service,  the  bill  should  include  a  provision  for  a 
monthly  entitlement  increase  to  $600  for  6  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice, grant  10  years  after  final  service  separat'ion  to  complete  the 
using  of  the  entitlement,  provide  for  transferability  of  basic  bene- 
fits to  dependent  children  after  10  years  of  active  sen'ice. 

In  order  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Army,  any  educational  benefit 
should  provide  a  competitive  edge  to  the  Army.  This  is  because  the 
Army  faces  the  largest  recruiting  task  and  is*historically  the  third 
least  attractive  service  for  high-quality  recruits. 

Chart  1  that  is  attached  to  my  written  statement  will  show  you 
what  I  am  talking  about.  A  competitive  edge  could  ha  provided  by 
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permitting  an  exclusive  2-year  enlistment  option  and  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  add  to  basic  entitlement  for  critical  skills. 

Finally,  an  educational  benefit  package  for  the  services  can  be 
had  without  adding  to  the  Federal  budget  by  reducing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  s  student  grant  and  loan  programs  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  proposed  cost  of  this  entitlement.  I  have  a 
chart  2  attached  to  my  written  testimony  which  illustrates  this 
point.  ^ 

A  bill  containing  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1400  and  H.R.  3997 
would  have  our  full  support. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

WRrmN  Statement  of  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Cockun 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Mjy.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Cocklin,  AUS  Retired.  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  Association  of  thf 
United  States  Army  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  express  its  views  on  the  subject 
of  educational  assistance  for  recruiting  and  retention  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Army  achieved  its  recruiting  goals  in  Fiscal  Year  1980,  while  making  up  a 
significant  shortfall  from  Fiscal  Year  1979,  but  it  did  so  at  a  cost;  and  that  cost  was 
quality.  TTiis  year,  aided  by  a  sluggish  economy,  substantial  pay  increases  and  the 
test  educational  incentivea,  Army  recruiting  performed  even  better,  meeting  or  ex- 
ceeding both  quality  and  quantity  goals.  However,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  Active  Army  has  been  constrained  to  that  level  it  was 
judged  they  could  recruit.  The  required  stiength  level  to  properly  man  the  16-divi- 
sion  force  is  at  least  50,000  above  this  figure.  . 

In  the  eight  years  that  the  all-volunteer  system  has  been  in  existence,  it  haw 
become  abundantly  clear  that  it  has  not  been  auccciisful  in  providing  the  nrianpover 
needed  for  the  Total  Army.  When  I  use  the  term  Total  Army,  I  mean  active.  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard.  These  latter  two  elements  have  a  combino<:  shortage  of 
approximately  100,000  men.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  with  the  exception  of  fiscal  year 
1981,  in  the  all-volunteer  environment  quality  has  been  consistently  compromise^  in 
the  interest  of  quantity.  The  Army  has  not  been  able  to  recruit  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  Category  I-III  in  the  numbers  desired.  ^,  t>...  ^ 

For  Example.  The  Army  in  1976,  the  last  year  of  the  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill,  report 
ed  almost  32  percent  of  its  non-prior  service,  high  school  diploma  graduate  acces- 
sions were  in  the  mental  category  I  to  IIIA.  By  1980  that  percentage  nad  fallen  to 
about  21  percent.  For  1981  it  is  back  up  to  almost  30  percent  As  for  mental  catego- 
ry IV  high  school  graduates,  the  percentage  was  lower  in  the  draft  era  -7  percent 
as  compared  to  27  percent  today.  ,  *u  * 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  decline  in  quality  enlistees  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  GI  Bill  iDecember  1976)  and  the  greatly  expanded  post-secondary 
school  financial  support  available  for  the  asking  from  the  Federal  Government  1  he 
charts  accompanying  my  submitted  testimony  show  this  relationship  As  the  charte 
clearly  indicate,  all  the  Services  have  suffered  a  loss  of  high  scoring  male  high 
school  graduate  accessions  since  the  end  of  the  GI  Bill  It  is  the  opinion  of  thif  Asso- 
ciation that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  recruitme.it  of  the  d^ired  numbers  of 
high  school  graduates.  Category  I-III,  is  the  inability  of  the  Army  to  offer  education- 
al benefits  better  than  those  obtainable  through  education  grants  or  loans  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  where  no  service  to  the  country  and  little  likelihood  of  pur- 
suit in  loan  collection  is  likelv.  The  current  contributory  VEAP  program  falls  far 
short  of  the  goal  and  the  ULTRA  VEAP  is  both  restrictive  and  complicated 

There  is  no  overwhelmingly  attra:tive  incentive  for  the  bright  young  man  or 
woman  who  is  a  high  school  graduate  to  enter  the  Army.  Traditionally,  of  the  four 
Services,  the  Army  has  ranked  third  in  the  propensity  of  individuals  to  enlist  in  the 
Armed  Forces  (see  Chart  1).  As  the  Service  with  the  greatest  manpower  problem, 
this  clearly  indicates  the  need  to  provide  Army  recruiters  with  an  incentivf^  having 
a  competitive  edge.  ^  . 

We  believe  that  a  new  educational  incentives  program  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  military  personnel  in  both  cur  Active 
and  Reserve  Forces  if  we  are  adequately  to  man  the  force  in  the  1980s.  Since  the 
Gates  Commission  proposed  an  All  Volunteer  Force  in  1970,  with  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  Depaitment  of  Defense,  has  employed  a  variety 
of  initiatives  to  attract  adequaw  numbers  o**  qualified  recruits  and  to  retain  expert 
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enced  soldiere.  Wo  believe  that  an  improved  educational  incentives  bill  xs  an  abso- 
lutely essential  addition  to  that  incentive  package. 

We  believe  it  important,  whatever  educational  assistance  be  enacted,  to  recognize 
that  there  are  two  distinctly  different  but  complementary  functions  to  be  serv^  by 
educational  assistance  legislation:  to  attract  and  recruit  bright  young  men  and 
women  into  the  Army;  and,  secondly,  to  encourage  those  same  bright  young  men 
and  women  to  remain  in  the  Army. 

For  recniiting  quality  recruits  for  the  Total  Army,  AUSA  believes  that  the  educa- 
tional benefits  legislation^hould  include  the  following  provisions: 

Eligibility  restricted  to  High  School  Gradua'  s  with  honorable  service  and  limited 
to  use  in  post-secondary  schools  only. 

A  two-year  enlistment  option.  Most  experts  in  the  recruiting  business  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  can  obtain  substantia!  numbers  of  quality  enlistments  in  the  active 
force  without  this  provision. 

Provide  entitlement  for  pure  reserve  service. 

Maximun^  entitlement,  36  months  of  education,  a  full  four-year  college  program. 

Basic  benefit  earned  on  a  basis  of  one  month  of  education  for  one  month  of  active 
service  or  four  months  of  reserve  service. 

xVIonthly  subsistence  allowance  should,  initially,  be  similar  to  the  Vietnam  Era  GI 
Bill  approximately  $300  However,  inflation  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  student's 
lifp  Whatever  the  basic  entitlement  is  determined  to  be,  it  should  have  an  automat- 
ic cost-of  living  adjustment  if  it  is  to  be  an  attractive  incentive.  Only  minimal 
payouts  are  going  to  be  made  before  the  third  year  after  enactment.  By  then  even 
the  most  inexperienced  potential  recruit  will  recognize  $300/ month  will  not  provide 
much  toward  post  secondary  school  costs.  The  1981-82  tuition,  room  and  board  for 
stat<>  universities  average  $4,000,  while  prestigious  universities  will  top  $10,000. 

Ir  order  that  the  individual  services  may  be  competitive  in  the  market  place,  we 
believe  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  should  be  granted  the  au- 
thority to  add  such  addiUonal  incentives  to  the  basic  educational  package  to  fill 
critical  military  occupational  specialties  as  the  Service  ma>  be  willing  to  fund,  and 
the  Congress  authorize  The  Anny  must  have  a  competitive  edge  to  attract  quality 
en'istees  from  the  decreasing  supply  of  young  men.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with 
bonus  and  incentive  plans  already  used  by  all  the  services. 

^s  an  aid  to  the  retention  of  quali^  careerists  the  following  additional  provisions 
should  be  considered: 

Monthly  subsistence  allowance  iiioreased  to  $600  tor  six  ur  more  years  of  active 
service  after  date  of  enactment 

Transfer  of  earned  entitlement  to  dependent  children  after  ten  years  of  active 
service. 

Grant  ten  years  after  service  separation  to  complete  using  entitlement. 

E^^nd  the  current  termination  date  of  the  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill,  31  December 
to  ten  years  after  final  separation  This  will  preclude  those  careerists  now  eli- 
gible for  this  benefit  from  confronting  the  painful  decision  to  leave  the  service  in 
1985  to  use  it  or  remain  m  service  and  lose  the  opportunity. 

Permit  careerists,  now  eligible  for  VEAP,  who  become  eligible  for  any  new  educa- 
tion benefit  to  withdraw  personal  contribution,  with  interest. 

A^  for  funding.  A  PSA  believes  the  basic  entitlement  for  active/ reserve  service 
should  be  funded  by  the  VA  and  all  other  provisions  by  the  Department  oi  Defense. 

This  incentive  for  military  service  could  and  shouid  be  financed  without  increased 
Federal  funding  by  reducing  the  amount  of  funds  available  in  Department  of  Educa- 
tion grant  and  loai  programs  In  fact,  it  is  AUSA's  belief  that  itihc^  programs  are 
not  significantly  rtnluced.  it  is  questionable  if  any  new  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
f\^ci>  Prf>grarn  would  significantly  improve  the  quality  of  pe.sonnel  voluntarily  en- 
tering the  service  Not  only  is  no  service  required  for  those  other  Federal  programs 
and  no  pay  back  i  required  for  grant^»,  but  the  national  direct  student  loan  program 
reports  over  $732  million  in  defaults.  We  ha,e  developed  a  system  of  educational 
b<*nefit8  that  offers  more  to  those  who  choose  not  to  serve  their  countiy  than  to 
those  -A^ho  do  (set*  Chart  2). 

Despite  :he  unwillingness  of  the  Administration  to  support  legislation  for  a  GI 
Rill  nt  this  time,  past  experience  and  the  preliminary  results  of  the  various  tested 
educational  recruiting  incentives  indi.-ate  it  is  now  time  to  provide  a  strong  educa- 
tional incentive  to  those  who  would  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces.  A  bill  containing 
the  provisions  of  HR  1400  and  HR  3997  will  do  just  that. 
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YATS  DATA 

WHERE  MEN  WANT  TO  SERVE  -  SELECTING  A  SERVICE 
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Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Genera!. 

We  appreciate  the  testimony  of  all  of  you  gentlemen. 

I  am  going  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  a  little  bit  to  present  to 
the  committee  our  new  member  here  who  has  been  with  us  for  the 
first  time  this  morning,  Congressman  Joseph  Smith.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Congress  in  a  special  election  of  July  21  of  this  year. 

I  saw  him  in  the  cloakroom  the  other  day  and  told  him  I  would 
be  delighted  to  help  him  in  any  way  that  I  could  to  orient  himself 
He  told  me  a  little  of  his  background.  I  told  him  I  didn't  believe  he 
needed  a  guardian  because  he  has  had  a  wealth  of  service  that  cer- 
tainly should  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  including  11  years  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  and  a  lengthy  apprenticeship  as  administrative  assistant  to 
our  good  friend  and  late  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  Jimmy 
Byrne. 

Also,  for  the  benefit  of  my  General  friend  that  sits  to  my  right,  I 
would  want  him  to  know  that  he  is  a  combat  soldier,  having  served 
in  World  War  II  with  the  89th  Infantry  Division. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  as  a  member  of  our  committee,  Mr 
Smith. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little  applause  for  him.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Nichols.  We  will  go  into  our  questioning  here.  I  will  begin  a 
little  bit  here  by  starting  with  General  Roberts. 

I  want  to  comment  on  this  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  General.  I 
think  we  are  in  worse  shape  than  the  figures  show  I  want  to  ask 
you,  this  figure  of  200,000  that  is  shown  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve,  in  effect  doesn't  that  figure  include  first-term  people  who 
for  one  reason  or  the  other  are  AWOL  or  have  dropped  out  before 
the  end  of  their  first  enlistment?  Aren't  these  people  automatically 
put  into  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve? 

General  Roberts.  Not  those  who  are  separated  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  training.  In  other  words,  those  who  fail  to  complete 
basic  and  AIT,  but  those  who  are  excused  after  1  year  or  1/2  years, 
let's  say,  yes.  They  are  not  the  most  reliable  people,  I  think,  that 
you  could  find. 

One  of  the  things  in  that  200,000  that  may  not  be  apparent  is 
that  about  60,000  of  those  are  officers.  Another  20,000  or  30,000  are 
warrant  officers.  There  are  another  50,000  or  so  senior  enlisted, 
The  number  of  rifle-carrying  young  men  in  there  is  about  14,000 
souls. 

That  isn't  what  you  are  going  to  need  for  combat  replacements, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  the  Active  Forces  is  going  to  need,  as  well 
as  the  Reserve  components.  It  is  a  very  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  deficiency  has  been  a  problem  that  we  have  been 
saddl»2d  with  for  a  long  time.  It  is  terrible.  There  is  no  reliance  you 
can  place  on  that  figure  of  200,000  because  it  is  not  a  realistic 
figure? 

General  Roberts.  No.  It  is  not  realistic  in  terms  of  what  the  real 
need  is.  If  Mr.  Montgomery's  bill  were  ever  adopted,  that  would 
solve  the  real  problem.  Unfortunately,  politics  being  what  they 
are  

Mr.  Nichols.  You  ar*()  not  talking  about  H.R  1400? 
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General  Roberts  I  am  talking  about  his  bill  that  would  provide 
for  qualification  of  all  the  registrants  and  then  the  authority  to 
draft  up  to  200,000  per  year  for  the  IRR. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  I  agree  that  would  solve  the  problem. 

General  Roberts.  This  bill  would  ease  that  situation,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr  Nichols,  I  did  not  understand  exactly  your  recommendation 
of  a  man  having  to  spend  24  months  in  the  Reserve  before  he  had 
an  entitlement.  How  does  that  differ  from  H.R.  1400? 

Is  it  more  restrictive?  It  is,  isn't  it? 

General  Roberts.  Yes.  Yes.  We  feel  that  he  has  to  show  himself 
to  that  extent  We  have  had,  unfortunately,  a  number  of  people 
enlist  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  put  in  a  minimum  time,  and  then 
begin  to  fail  to  show  up  at  drills,  and  there  used  to  be  punitive 
action  taken.  Unfortunately,  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 

We  feel  that  an  individual  has  got  to  show  that  he  is  serious  and 
he  is  going  to  live  up  to  his  contract. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr  Montgomery.  Just  briefly  to  explain  what  the  procedure 
would  be  when  we  get  this  bill  up  to  vote.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  is,  in  effect,  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  3997,  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  which  would  say  that  a  reservist  who  signed 
up  for  f)  years  would  be  entitled  to  36  months  of  educational  bene- 
fits up  to  $140  a  month.  They  may  begin  using  these  bf.nefits  after 
completing  active  duty  for  training  for  180  days  of  service.  This 
would  be  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

The  reason  why  it  is  not  in  the  bill  is  because  it  is  in  a  different 
section  of  the  law  that  comes  under  this  subcommittee  s  jurisdic- 
tion We  thought  it  would  be  best  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment 
when  the  bill  comes  up  before  this  committee. 

I  only  say  that  so  the  witnesses  today  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  Reserve  affairs  will  be  updated  on  what  we  plan  to  do. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you.  General. 

I  just  have  one  other  question  of  General  Brosky. 

You  said  that  vour  Air  Force  Association  would  support  the  pro- 
visions that  would  provide  educational  benefits  to  officers  as  well 
as  enlisted  men,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  we  should  not 
show  a  partiality  there,  but  I  have  to  ask  the  question:  What 
degree  of  additional  retention  do  you  foresee  we  would  get  out  of 
this  bilP  Let's  say  we  had  an  ROTC  graduate  who  had  completed  4 
years  and  had  obtained  a  B.S.  degiee,  or  an  Air  Force  Academy 
man  v/ho  comes  out  with  a  pretty  good  education. 

General  Brcsky  The  famous  word,  I  guess,  around  a  retired  mili- 
tary man  who  takes  a  Government  job  is  double^iipping,  or  some- 
thing like  that  I  probably  would  make  an  exception  in  this  case 
and  feel  that  an  Academy  graduate  who  has  already  received  a 
substantial  educational  benefit  should  not  become  eligible  unless 
he  has  put  in  an  obligatory  period  of  time  for  that  which  was  al- 
ready given  to  him.  So  W  it  took  him  4  years  to  ^-^  through  the 
Academy,  he  should  serve  his  4  years,  let  s  say.  on  active  duty  and 
then  become  eligible  after  that  period  of  time.  I  do  not  think  he 
should  be  denied  the  benefits  forever  if  he  desires  to  remain  in  the 
service  He  should  get  the  benefits.  He  will  be  married. 
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I  think  we  can  assume  he  would  get  married,  that  he  would  have 
children,  that  his  family  should  receive  the  transferability  benefits; 
but,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  he  not  become 
eligible  until  he  served  an  adequate  period  of  time  for  that  educa- 
tion which  he  had  received  in  the  academies. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Does  anyone  else  want  to  comment  on  that? 

General  Cockun.  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  we  think 
as  a  practical  matter  in  AUSA  that  officers  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  this  bill.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  putting  them  down,  certainly; 
but  the  problem  in  getting  officers  is  not  very  great.  Most  of  them 
come  with  a  college  education  already. 

I  think  what  we  are  looking  at  here  is  trying  to  have  a  bill— and 
that  is  why  I  like  the  word  ^'GI  bill,"  because  it  is  for  GI's— that 
would  attract  and  retain  good  young  people  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
So  from  our  standpoint,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  bill  should  be 
placed  in  any  jeopardy  just  to  take  care  of  officers. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  I  would  like  to  commend  all  the  witnesses  on  their  state- 
ments. I  know  they  will  prove  very  helpful  to  us  during  our  delib- 
erations. 1  would  like  to  coLipliment  you,  too,  on  the  contribution 
you  make  to  the  welfare  of  those  individuals  who  served  their 
country.  It  is  certainly  very  worthy  work. 

General  Roberts,  in  discussing  transferability,  you  mentioned, 
too,  that  it  benefits  officers  more.  Would  you  deny  the  GI  bill  to 
officers  or  deny  them  transfer  ability? 

General  Roberts.  I  think  our  general  feeling  was  that  the  trans- 
ferability is  a  dubious  thing  to  include  overall,  not  only  for  the 
impact  on  our  ofTicers  versus  enlisted,  but  more  so  for  the  iirpact 
of  0MB  on  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be  down  the  track  and  what 
the  possibilities  are  of  what  later  Congresses  may  do. 

We  have  no  hard  opposition  to  transferability  We  are  question- 
ing it  more  than  we  are  violently  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  How  about  for  officers,  though?  You  mentioned 
the  GI  bill  would  benefit  them  more.  General  Cocklin  said  the 
same  thing.  .  . 

General  Roberts.  I  don't  think  we  have  a  position  on  officers 
versus  enlisted.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  say  we  ought  to  ex- 
clude officers.  I  don't  believe  I  could  justify  that  to  my  constituents 
when  I  say  that. 

I  think  from  a  practical  point  of  view  this  would,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  benefit  officers  more  than  enlisted  on  tlie  transferability 
phase  of  it  because,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they  already  have  their 
higher  education.  They  can  use  it  to  pass  along  to  their  children 
An  enlisted  person  often  does  not  have  a  college  education  Even 
after  10  years,  if  he  still  needs  it,  he  will  get  out  to  get  it. 

So  we  defeat  our  own  purpose.  He  is  going  to  get  out  of  the  serv- 
ice to  get  his  own  education.  We  want  to  keep  him  in. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  gaping  void  vou  referred  to  in  the  Individual 
Reserve  of  the  Army,  just  how  effective  do  you  think  the  GI  bill 
would  be  with  a  Reserve  provision  that  Mr.  Montgomery  has  re- 
ferred to,  ia  closing  the  gaping  void?  Do  you  think  it  would  help  a 
great  deal,  or  a  little  bit? 
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General  Roberts.  I  think  it  would  not  help  a  great  deal,  no,  I 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  solve  our  problem,  but  I  think  we 
would  take  a  very  constructive  step.  In  the  last  administration  they 
proposed  to  pay  a  bonus  to  people  to  join  the  IRR.  They  got  about 
400  souls  out  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Is  that  right? 

General  Roberts.  Yes.  It  was  almost  a  total  wipeout.  This  is  not 
the  total  answer,  but  this  is  a  constructive  thing  to  do. 

I  can't  give  you  the  exact  numbers,  but  I  would  say  it  would  en- 
hance recruiting  to  the  extent  that  it  would  fill  up  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Army,  and  that  is  where  the  problem  is,  and  then 
some,  so  that  we  would  have  a  flow  into  the  IRR  from  those  Select- 
ed Reserve  people. 

Mr  Mitchell.  Mr.  Beiike,  you  talked  about  transferability  and 
compared  it  with  a  pay  raise.  You  mentioned  that  they  cost  about 
the  same,  the  general  pay  raise  or  the  transferability  feature. 

I  guess  one  of  the  arguments  for  the  GI  bill  is  that  it  may  attract 
brighter  recruits  We  have  had  a  problem  over  the  past  few  years 
of  taking  too  many  grade  C  or  category  IV  people.  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

Mr.  Beilkk.  The  GI  bill,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  and 
after  listening  to  the  guidance  counselors  from  the  high  schools- 
will  be  a  viable  alternative  to  the  individual  who  is  mentally  quali- 
fied but  not  economically  able  to  go  to  school.  If  we  can  get  a 
career  counselor  in  a  high  school  to  tell  this  young  man  or  young 
woman,  yCall  vour  recruiter,  here  is  a  way  to  go  to  school,''  I  think 
'^'•l  will  serve  a  very  good  purpose  in  recruiting  individuals. 

Now,  if  the  individual  is  going  to  come  into  the  service  because  of 
the  GI  bill  and  then  later  on  we  say  we  are  going  to  use  it  for  re- 
tention, then  it  doesn't  appear  to  me  that  the  individual  is  really 
coming  in  for  the  GI  bill. 

I  don't  thirk  transferability  is  going  to  retain  him  if  he  original- 
ly came  in  for  hi?  own  educational  purposes. 

Across  the  board,  and  when  we  look  at  it,  as  you  know,  we  have 
perhaps  50  percent  of  our  force  that  is  married.  We  have  a  lot  of 
people  out  there  who  do  not  need  and  will  not  use  transferability.  I 
am  sure  they  would  just  as  soon  see  the  money  in  their  pockets. 

General  Cockun.  Mr.  Mitchell,  could  I  comment  on  that? 

It  is  our  observation  from  the  mail  we  get,  and  so  on,  that  cash 
and  educational  benefits  attract  different  kinds  of  people.  With  the 
constraints  that  we  have  put  on  b>  the  Congress,  which  I  thorough- 
ly support,  in  raising  the  level  of  the  people  we  are  getting  in.  I 
thmk  we  ought  to  be  looking  to  a  greater  degree  to  the  group  that 
are  attracted  by  the  educational  benefits  rather  than  those  who  are 
looking  for  a  fat  bonus  to  go  out  and  buy  a  new  car  and  that  is 
about  the  end  of  it.  That  is  our  view. 

Mr  Mitchell,  General  Bro^ky,  in  talking  about  transferability— 
I  guess  talking  about  just  getting  a  reasonable  period  of  timo  before 
the  individual  is  elipible-you  mentioned  a  factor  of  retroactivity, 
people  getting  credit  for  service  they  have  already  made.  How 
many  years— how  far  back  do  you  think  we  should  go  with  those  in 
the  services  now  so  that  they  will  get  credit  for  having  served  their 
country  without  even  knowing  there  was  going  to  be  a  GI  bilP 
Should  we  go  back  4  years,  6  years,  8  years? 
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General  Brosky.  Without  considering  the  aspect  now  of  the  ret- 
roactive type  of  legislation,  I  really  feel  that  we  should  go  back  to 
the  length  of  time  that  is  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  the  bill 
itself.  I  don  t  think  it  is  fair  to  have  a  man  who  has  been  in  service 
10  years  and  then  say  all  right,  the  bill  becomes  effective  tomor- 
row, now  you  must  serve  another  3  years  or  another  10  years,  or  7 
years,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  said.  He  must  be— will  be  ready  for  his 
pension. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  think  Mr.  Montgomery  might  want  to  es- 
timate the  costs  of  that  someplace  down  the  line.  I  am  sure  he 
doesn't  have  it  now.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  make  everyone  eligible 
for  the  GI  bill  who  has  been  in  service  that  period  of  time  it  is 
going  to  increase  the  costs  a  huge  amount. 

General  Brosky.  Yes,  it  will.  But  let's  look  at  it  this  way:  I  think 
all  of  us  have  the  same  purpose  in  mind,  the  same  intent.  That  is 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  armed  services. 

I  think  we  have  to  restructure  our  thinking.  The  old  image  of  the 
man  in  the  service  is  gone.  You  have  a  sophisticated  type  of  person 
coming  into  the  service.  You  are  going  to  have  quality.  You  want 
well-trained  personnel,  and,  really,  gentlemen— and  I  think  we  are 
nearsighted  in  trying  to  divorce  ourselves  from  the  thought  that  a 
man  in  the  service  is  family  oriented.  I  keep  coming  back  to  that" 
How  many  of  our  men  have  left  the  service?  I  can  give  you  my  own 
personal  experience.  My  son  left  the  service  at  the  encouragement 
of  his  wife.  She  says,  ''We  can't  live  on  this  salary,  we  can  t  have 
children  and  expect  them  to  be  educated  and  still  do  our  duty  " 
She  said.  "You  did  your  duty.  I  think  we  should  look  for  our 
future— our  family"  future  is  what  she  is  thinking  of  I  am  talking 
from  experience. 

I  thinK  we  should  keep  this  transferability  element  in  our  mind 

Look  back  on  history.  Have  pay  raises  retained  evervbody'^  You 
have  given  pay  raises  right  along.  It  hasn't  been  *he  inauc3ment  to 
keep  the  well-qualified,  well-trained  person  in  the  service  So  bo- 
nuses and  pay  raises  in  and  of  themselves  are  not  sufficient 

As  General  Cocklin  said,  look  at  the  quality  that  you  want  Yes, 
you  want  the  rabble-rouser  who  would  love  the  pay  raise  that  can 
squander  that  money,  you  have  that  element.  But  we  are  looking 
to  the  future.  You  are  looking  ahead.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  pop- 
ulation decrease  of  our  youth,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  in  the 
next  20  years- let*s  consider  ourselves  in  an  educational  assistance 
program  that  will  retain  the  quality  of  men  that  we  are  going  tr 
get  in  today,  men  and  women  that  we  are  going  to  receive  today 
They  are  looking  for  those  kinds  of  inducements  which  ml]  reta:  i 
him  so  that  he  can  get  the  maximum  benefits  for  serving  his  coun- 
try. I  think  that  is  the  image. 

This  is  the  greatest  piece  of  legislation  to  help  the  serviceman  m 
peacetime.  I  Keep  emphasizing  that.  That  is  the  structure,  the 
image,  the  projection  that  we  must  have  when  we  nre  considering 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  my  time  has  expired  I 
think  Mr.  Harlow  has  a  comment. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  people,  the  people  I  represent  whom  I  have  to 
speak  for  are  encouraged  and  like  the  transferability  feature 
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There  are  several  things  we  have  to  really  consider,  though,  when 
you  take  and  look  at  the  word  transferability. 

The  single  individual.  That  does  nothing  for  the  single  individu- 
al  We  have  been  fighting  for  a  long  time  the  educational  opportu- 
nity for  tKe  young  men  and  women  who  get  a  guaranteed  loan,  or 
grant.  They  go  to  college,  get  their  degree,  have  no  obligation  to 
serve  this  country  whatsoever,  and  a  lot  of  them  still  owe  money. 
There  is  still  over  $2  billion  owed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  this  edu- 
cation. 

The  other  thing  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  how  many  people 
are  actually  going  to  use  it.  Are  they  going  to  stay  for  it?  Nobody 
knows.  But  it  is  a  good  feature. 

I  think  last  but  not  least  is  the  fact  that  if  this  should  be  ap- 
proved and  later  on  down  the  line  it  was  found  the  cost  was  prohib- 
itive, )t  would  be  cut  off  and  then  we  are  back  to  the  old  syndrome 
of  erosion  of  benefits.  Somebody  gets  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  their 
educational  opportunities. 

That  is  a  very  fine  feature  which  is  attractive  to  a  lot  of  people, 
but  It  has  to  be  very  carefully  handled  and  thought  out  tiefore  it  is 
implemented  costwise  and  otherwise.  That  is  exactly  the  wav  we 
feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  Mr.  Beilke? 

Mr.  Beilke.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  short  comment. 

Transferability,  as  I  understand  it,  will  not  pay  the  complete  cost 
of  the  education  of  the  dependent,  spouse  or  children.  Therefore,  if 
we  are  not  paying  our  service  people  at  the  present  time  enough 
money  for  them  to  live  and  tc  stay  in,  even  with  transferability, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  take  on  this  extra  cost  of  paying 
someone  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Nichols.  General  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  new  member  of  this 
committee,  how  a  five-member  panel  can  be  so  brief.  They  are  mili- 
tary oriented  to  get  right  on  the  target.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
few  committees  where  you  can  bring  in  witnesses  and  they  hit  the 
target  and  move  right  on. 

We  certainly  appreciated  that  we  can  get  into  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  where  the  problems  lie  and  what  we  should  do. 

Mr  Beilke,  you  represent  mainly  enlisted  personnel  in  vour 
group? 

Mr.  Beilke.  No.  We  represent  both,  but  our  membership  is  more 
officer  than  enlisted,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMERV.  Thank  you,  sir. 
uM?^?u^i^^'^^'        mentioned  about  extending  the  GI  education 
bill  I  believe  that  would  come  under  the  House  Veterans*  Affaii^; 
Committee  jurisdiction.  It  is  going  to  be  a  hot  issue.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  want  it  or  not. 

Let  me  point  out  some  things  you  might  think  about: 

Actually,  a  person  who  would  ^^erve  6  more  years  in  the  military 
would  be  better  off  under  H.R.  1400  than  they  would  under  the  old 
educational  bill  if  we  extended  it,  plus  it  is  not  going  to  be  that 
easy  if  you  extend  it  only  for  the  people  that  are  still  in  the  serv- 
ice, which  we  would  consider.  Then  we  are  also  going  to  have  the  3 
million  discharged  veterans  who  didn't  use  it,  and  their  time  has 
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expired;  they  are  going  to  come  in  and  ask.  So  really  we  have  some 
problems. 

It  sounds  good  to  extend  it,  but  I  just  wanted  to  make  the  point 
for  the  record  that  we  really  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  big  bucks. 
We  will  have  to  certainly  take  a  hard  look  at  that. 

General  Koberts,  on  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  reservists  and  guardsmen  don't  go  into  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve;  is  that  correct? 

I  am  just  asking  for  information. 

General  Roberts.  They  do  go  into  it  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
out  of  the  unit  program.  This  is  much  more  true  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve than  the  Guard.  I  believe  it  has  applicability  to  the  Guard  as 
well. 

Let's  say,  for  example,  that  an  individual  enlists  in  a  Guard  or 
Reserve  unit  and  that  he  has  been  in  there  for  several  years.  He 
then  transfers  to  Moose  Jaw,  Mont.,  or  someplace  where  there  isn't 
any  unit  in  which  he  can  participate.  He  has  automatically  moved 
into  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  because  he  has  an  obligation  for 
6  years.  This  happens  a  lot.  We  are  a  very  transient  society.  Our 
people  move  

Mr.  Montgomery.  And  he  is  put  in  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve? 

General  Roberts.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be  in  a  unit,  then 
he  is  automatically  in  the  IRR.  You  get  thousands  of  these  every 
year. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  heard  General  Berkman,  who  is  at  the 
Pentagon,  head  of  the  Army  Reserve.  He  testified  that  raising  the 
$2,000  to  $4,000  educational  benefits  for  individual  reservists  in- 
creased enlistments— increased  the  use  of  the  program  tremendous- 
ly. That  is  a  pretty  good  example  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

We  actually  have  an  educational  GI  bill  right  now  for  reservists, 
but  not  for  the  active  forces. 

General  Cockun.  May  I  comment  on  that,  sir?  When  you  raised 
it  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  the  increase  in  the  Army  Reserve  alone 
was  156  percent.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  combined  was  165  per- 
cent. I  suggest  that  is  quite  a  jump  and  indicates  clearly  that  edu- 
cational benefits  do  have  a  great  attractiveness  to  people. 

General  Roberts.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. The  States  found  that  out  a  long  time  ago.  At  least  20  States 
in  this  country  provide  for  educational  assistance  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Guard  and  in  some  cases  to  the  Reserve. 

In  Ohio  it  is  up  to  $1,000  a  year  a  person  can  get  for  education  if 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Guard. 

The  point  is  well  taken. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  total  answer.  I  think  that 
that— with  the  matching  fund  thing— has  its  attractiveness,  but 
this  would  be  far  more. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  General  Brosky,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  effect  said  what  you  said,  that  you  can  give  money  to  at- 
tract people  into  the  service  and  it  will  work  right  now,  but  down 
the  line,  to  get  more  quality,  so  people  can  do  the  technical  jobs, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  have  other  incentives. 
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I  don  t  think  they  came  out  and  said  this  educational  bill  will  do 
the  job,  but  they  did  make  the  point  that  the  idea  is  you  are  going 
to  have  more  than  just  money  to  attract  people  into  the  service. 

I  know  we  are  doing  a  good  job  in  recruiting  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve,  but  we  are  right  above  category  IV.  We  are  not 
getting  the  top  students  out  of  these  schools  nor  are  we  getting  the 
top  students  into  the  regular  forces. 

We  are  getting  a  low  category  III— that  is  the  impression  I  have 
from  the  educators  that  came  in  here.  They  said  you  just  don't  get 
them.  They  go  to  college;  they  go  somewhere  else.  I  would  hope  this 
bill  would  have  a  tendency  to  attract  a  better  educated,  quality 
person. 

General  Brosky.  I  think  this  bill  is  in  very  good  taste.  As  I  tried 
to  put  across  to  you,  I  think  it  is  a  new  look  for  the  future.  There  is 
an  enthusiasm,  a  freshness  in  this  bill  that  we  haven't  had  in  other 
bills.  This  is  why  I  am  so  excited  about  this  bill.  It  goes  far  beyond 
any  GI  bill  we  have  had  before. 

We  have  had  a  stilted  format  and  procedure  in  the  past.  Here  is 
a  new  look  to  the  future.  Here  is  something  to  strengthen  the 
Armed  Forces.  Here  is  an  inducement  to  bring  them  in.  You  have 
that  plus  features  that  you  don't  have  in  the  GI  bill. 

My  good  friend  Don  Harlow  says,  "Well,  what  about  the  single 
man?"  The  point  is  it  is  there  if  he  wants  it. 

I  would  extend  it  not  only  to  college.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of 
enlightening  all  of  America  in  every  aspect;  and  if  this  bill  can  be 
applicable  to  community  colleges,  skills,  training,  and  other  areas 
that  will  be  productive  to  strengthen  our  country  and  other  as- 
pects, isn't  that  a  great  benefit  that  you  are  providing  to  all  society 
and  not  just  to  the  man  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

May  I  have  2  more  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr  Nichols.  I  think.  General,  you  made  your  case  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Maybe  I  better  quit. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  Chair  will  grant  you  2  more  minutes. 

Mr  Montgomery.  I  will  quit.  I  have  seen  them  have  a  bill 
passed,  kept  talking,  and  lost  the  whole  thing. 

General  Brosky.  I  recall  one  comment.  Governor  Lawrence  told 
me  back  home,  you  know,  if  speeches  could  get  you  elected,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryant  would  have  been  President. 

Mr  Montgomery.  General  Cocklin  and  Mr.  Harlow  touched  on 
it,  too,  but  in  reverse,  that  there  is  an  obligation  in  this  education- 
al bill,  but  we  have  a  $5  billion  educational  program  out  there  now 
that  has  no  obligation  to  it.  These  kids  come  in  and  get  it.  I  don't 
know  if  they  appreciate  it  that  much  or  not. 

General  Cocklin,  you  mentioned  a  2-year  option.  Will  you  explain 
this. to  the  subcommittee?  We  are  not  locked  into  this  bill. 

General  Cocklin.  One  of  the  things  that  we  think  would  be  at- 
tractive would  be  to  provide  a  2-year  enlistment  option  rather  than 
the  longer  term  for  the  Army  to  give  that  sort  of  competitive  edge. 
In  other  words,  as  I  pointed  out  in  one  of  my  charts,  we  have  the— 
we  are  the  third-ranking  service  in  terms  of  popularity  among 
young  people  who  want  an  enlistment. 

We  are  looking  at  various  aspects  that  would — — 
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Mr.  Montgomery.  In  other  words,  aid  the  Army?  Our  bill  says  3 
years  for  R^ulars.  .  .  ^ 

General  Cockun.  We  would  make  it  2  years  and  make  it  just  for 
the  Army.  That  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make  as  an  additional 
competitive  edge.  , .  ^  .  « 

The  chart  I  had  attached  to  my  testimony  takes  you  historically 
back  to  1975  and  shJws  what  the  propensity  of  the  youth  to  join 
the  services  would  be;  and  over  that  entire  period  the  Army  is  in 
third  place. 

Of  course,  the  Army  being  the  largest  of  the  services  has  the  big- 
gest recruiting  problem  to  begin  with. 

We  would  look  for  some  competitive  edge  in  this  if  it  is  possible 
to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  comment- 
thank  you.  General  Cocklin— yes,  it  is  an  expensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion; but  if  everything  went  just  like  we  drew  up  the  bill,  the  big 
cost  factor  wouldn't  hit  until  1994,  and  then  compared  to  the  mili- 
tary budget,  it  wouldn't  be  a  blockbuster;  it  would  be  just  over  $1 
billion,  $1,400  billion.  ^.^  , 

This  does  not  include  cost  of  living  or  indexing.  We  didn  t  put 
that  in  the  bill  and  don't  think  at  this  time  that  it  should  be  in 
there.  .  , 

General  Cockun.  Sir,  on  that  point  I  hope  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  these  other  programs  where  we  are  putting 
out  money  for  education  to  people  and  requiring  no  service  in 
return.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  money  were  taken  for  those  programs 
and  service  to  the  country  became  the  criteria  for  getting  money 
from  the  Government,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  additional 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  at  all. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  an  excellent  point,  I  don  t  thmk  we 
could  do  it,  but  I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  if  we  could  transfer 
it  from  the  Department  of  Education  over  into  Defense. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  arrived  a  little  bit  late.  I  would  like  to  see,  if  I 
could,  how  many  on  the  panel  today  favor  transferability  to  chil- 
dren and  how  many  do  not.  How  many  favor  it? 

[Show  of  hands.] 

Mr.  Nichols.  General  Cocklin,  General  Brosky,  Mr.  Harlow,  and 
Mr.  Beilke. 

General  Roberts.  We  have  one  caveat  there. 

Mr.  Skelton.  General  Roberts,  you  do  not  agree;  is  that  correct? 

General  Roberto.  That's  correct,  in  general.  We  do  favor  trans- 
ferabilily  to  sons  or  daughters  of  service  people  who  cannot  qualify 
for  enlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  their  own  right  because  of 
disability. 

Mr.  Skelton.  The  rest  of  you  feel  that  there  should  be  transfera- 
bility with  no  obligation  to  serve;  is  that  correct? 

General  Cockun.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beilke.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  That's  correct?  Is  it  correct? 

Mr.  Harlow.  That  is  not  one  of  our  positions.  We  think  the  obli- 
gation to  serve  goes  along  with  the  transferability. 
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Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  not  my  question.  My  question  is  transfera- 
bility without  the  obligation  to  serve  your  country  one  way  or  the 
other.  How  many  are  for  that? 

So  that  limits  it  to  General  Cocklin  and  General  Brosky.  The  rest 
of  you,  I  assume,  General  Roberts,  Mr.  Harlow,  Mr.  Beilke,  are  op- 
posed to  that?  ^ 

General  Cocklin.  To  be  sure  we  know  what  we  are  talking, 
about,  you  are  saying  that  the  children  could  not  receive  it  unless 
they  served? 

Mr.  Skelton.  Unless  the  children  themselves  served. 

General  Ck>CKUN.  Right.  Since  the  father  has  already  earned  the 
right,  why  do  they  have  to  serve?  That  is  my  question.  ^ 

Mr.  Skelton.  Because  what  you  are  going  to  do  down  the  road. 
General,  is  wipe  yourself  out  of  the  possibility  of  recruiting  those 
children  in  10  or  20  years.  They  will  have  absolutely  no  personal 
obligation  to  join  the  service. 

General  Cockun.  Sir,  let  me  disagree  with  that.  I  don't  see  there 
is  a  connection  necessarily  between  the  two.  We  have  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  getting  their  own  education  now  who  joined  the 
service.  So  the  fact  that  somebody  is  getting  an  education  paid  for 
by  their  father's  service  wouldn't  necessarily  say  by  any  means 
that  they  weren't  going  to  join  the  service. 

Nor  am  I  suggesting  they  no  longer  have  an  obligation  to  serve 
their  country. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  think  the  father  having  earned  the  right, 
he  IS  entitled  to  use  it,  and  that  the  child  should  not  be  penalized 
for  it  ^ 
Mr.  Skelton.  Sorry  we  disagree.  General.  I  feel  you  are  wrong. 


I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  which  is  a  little  off  the  subject  of 
General  Brosky.  I  understand  you  are  a  superior  court  judge;  is 
that  correct,  sir? 

General  Brosky.  That  is  my  primary  occupation. 

Mr  Skelton.  I  came  into  the  question  about  a  year  ago  of  trying 
to  obtain  juvenile  court  records  for  the  military  recruiters.  Do  you 
have  an  opinion  on  that  sitting  where  you  do  today  as  a  judge  in 
that  area? 

General  Brosky.  Mr.  Congressman,  let  me  share  experiences 
with  you.  Twenty-four  years  as  a  State  trial  judge  before  I  became 
an  appellate  court  judge,  which  is  the  superior  court  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  on  the  bench  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  court  system. 

I  would  still  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  all  juvenile  reports.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  youngsters  who  perhaps  got  into  trou- 
ble in  their  youthful  days,  today  are  executives  of  corporations, 
prominent  civic  leaders  in  the  community.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
blemish  that  the**  might  have  had  for  an  indiscretion  as  a  youth 
should  be  resurrected  to  be;  held  against  them  or  to  be  used  in  any 
capacity. 

I  would  not  open  up  the  files.  I  would  preserve  confidentiality.  I 
would  prese.-ve  the  privacy  of  those  indiscretions  of  our  youth  that 
happened  in  their  minority  years. 

As  a  trial  judge  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  defense  lawyers 
would  say,  '  Your  Honor,  if  you  dismiss  these  charges,  this  young 
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man  will  immediately  go  down  and  join  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Army'';  and  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  to  say,  ''Well,  that's  great;  he  has  become  very  pa- 
triotic and  we  don't  want  him  to  take  a  record  into  the  service." 

Unknown  to  my  colleagues,  that  young  man  went  into  the  serv- 
ice, didn't  change  his  conduct  one  bit,  and  in  90  days  he  was  prob- 
ably dismissed  for  being  incorrigible  in  the  service. 

You  can't  bring  them  back  and  sentence  them  for  the  crime  he 
committed. 

He  had  not  served  the  country  in  any  capacity. 

I  applaud  the  chief  justice  in  Pennsylvania  of  our  supreme  court 
who  issued  a  directive  to  all  the  judges  and  said  hereafter  the  judge 
must  decide  the  case  and  impose  the  sentence  that  he  deems  essen- 
tial in  that  particular  incident  without  any  regard  for  the  man's 
declaration  that  he  intends  to  go  into  the  service. 

So  quickly  there  was  a  reversal. 

I  applaud  my  judges  who  said,  ''Look,  we  are  not  going  to  use 
this  as  a  defense  any  more  in  the  future.  We  are  going  to  judge  the 
crime  and  impose  the  sentence  that  that  particular  person  deserves 
under  the  circumstances." 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  appreciate  your  comments  very  much,  sir.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  NiCHOi-s.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Wincup. 

Mr.  Wincup.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  General  Cocklin 
a  question. 

You  have  already  addressed  the  issue  of  the  competitive  edge. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  information  that  suggests  if  the  uniform 
benefit  is  provided  to  all  the  services  that  in  fact  Army  recruiting 
will  be  hurt? 

General  Cocklin.  Yes,  I  am,  for  the  same— because  of  the  same 
propensity  of  people  to  enlist  in  other  services  prior  to  the  Army, 
except  the  Marines. 

Mr.  Wincup.  So  there  is  a  risk  that  unless  the  Army  is  accounted 
for  specifically,  not  only  will  the  situation  not  get  any  better  

General  Cocklin.  It  will  exacerbate  the  problem.  It  stems  from 
two  things,  the  propensity  of  people  to  join  the  Army,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Army  has  greater  numbers  to  recruit. 

Mr.  Wincup.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  I  understood  General  Brosky  to  say  that  he  didn  t 
believe  that  increased  military  pay  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
keeping  our  people  in  the  military. 

Would  you  repeat  what  you  said?  Maybe  I  misunderstood  you. 

General  Brosky.  I  said  the  increase  in  pay  perhaps  was  an  in- 
ducement to  enter  the  service.  I  question,  however,  its  effectiveness 
for  retention  of  the  man  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  just  picked  up  something  last  week.  Sergeant  Harlow,  you 
would  be  interested  in  this.  Several  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  met  with  our  counterparts  in  Great  Britain.  The 
escort  noncommissioned  officer  was  Sgt.  Pete  Steffes,  who  is  an 
E-9. 

We  were  talking  about  pay.  I  asked  the  sergeant  how  many  years 
he  had.  He  said  he  had  23  and  was  an  E-9.  He  said,  ''You  just  don't 
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know  how  helpful  this  increase  in  pay  is  to  us,"  and  he  said,  "A 
number  of  my  chiefs  in  the  blue  suits  are  thinking  about  staying." 

I  had,  in  my  own  mind,  contrived  that  when  a  man  puts  in  20, 
you  know,  he  hangs  it  up,  different  from  the  old  brown  shoe  army 
in  which  people  stayed  for  30  years. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that. 

General  CtoCKUN.  Could  I  comment  on  that?  We  finished  our  big 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  last  week.  We  had  about  185  ser- 
geants-major from  the  Army  present.  In  a  meeting  of  their  own  I 
can  tell  you  they  very  much  appreciated  the  pay  raise  and  exactly 
the  same  thing  you  heard  is  true  there. 

There  is  a  reevaluation  going  on,  and  I  think  it  was  extremely 
helpful.  We  are  most  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Well,  I  was  pleased  to  know  there  is  a  reevaluation 
apparently  going  on  with  people  who  have  already  made  their  20 
years,  you  see.  Somewhere  in  all  of  the  debate  and  discussion  with 
the  Senate,  I  am  afraid  some  of  us,  including  the  chairman  here, 
had  lost  sight  of  that  aspect  of  it. 

General  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  share  the  view 
that  particularly  with  people  who  had  been  in  the  service  any- 
where from  8  to  12  years,  this  increase  in  pay  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  stay. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  getting  out  are  getting  out  for  sheer  eco- 
nomic reasons.  They  liked  the  service,  wanted  to  stay,  but  thev 
couldn't  afford  to  stay. 

I  think  with  your  action  getting  this  pay  bill  through  they  are 
going  to  stay  in  significant  number. 

General  Brosky,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  wanted  to  supplement  those 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  the  panel.  We  are  not  denegrating  the 
pay  raise.  For  God's  sake,  we  are  complimenting  you  to  high 
heaven. 

The  midcareer  personnel  after  a  certain  period  of  time,  10  years, 
thereabouts,  the  pay  raise  has  been  inducement  to  stay  with  the 
service  thereafter. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you. 

General  BRObKY.  Congratulations  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  voted  for  that  wonderful  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr,  Nichols.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  your  testimony 
very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Paul  Sacia,  legislative  assistant.  Nation- 
al Farmers  Union. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  R.  SACIA,  LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 
Mr.  Sacia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  would  just  say  I  hope  in  our  discussion  you  will 
outline  specifically  what  this  educational  program  is.  I  must  plead 
ignorance.  I  am  personally  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Sacia.  I  will  be  very  specific. 

First  of  all  thank  you  for  conducting  this  hearing  today.  Even 
more  than  in  earlier  times,  in  farming  today  there  is  an  increasing 
premium  on  management  ability  and  skill.  Today's  farmer  must 
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adapt  to  new  technology,  changing  markets,  and  the  increasing  use 
of  procured  inputs  and  borrowed  capital. 

Over  the  years  some  progress  has  been  made  in  closing  the  edu- 
cational preparedness  of  entry  farmers,  an  area  in  which  the  GI 
bill  farmer  cooperative  training  proram  and  its  predecessor,  the  in- 
stitutional on-farm.  training  program,  have  been  of  very  significant 
help. 

Under  the  3  GI  bills,  from  1946  to  1981,  a  total  of  some  945,000 
veterans  have  used  their  educational  eligiblity  for  the  farm  train- 
ing program. 

At  the  peak  of  the  World  War  II  GI  bill,  in  1951,  383,000  veter- 
ans were  taking  the  farm  training  classes.  At  the  peak  of  the 
Korean  GI  bill,  88,000  veterans  were  taking  farm  training  in  195G, 
At  the  peak  of  the  post-Korean  era,  something  over  31,000  veterans 
were  talking  farm  training,  in  1976  and  1977. 

Participation  in  the  three  GI  bills  on  a  national  basis  is  shown  in 
attachment  A,  showing  the  cumulative  total  for  the  farm  training 
activity. 

A  year-by-year  participation  total  for  the  first  two  GI  bills  is 
shown  in  attachment  B,  again  showing  the  activity  in  the  institu- 
tional on-farm  training  program. 

The  record  of  participation  for  the  third  GI  bill,  from  1968  to  the 
present,  is  shown  in  attachment  C. 

A  State-by-State  breakdown  of  participation  in  farm  cooperative 
training  under  the  post-Korean  GI  bill  is  shown  in  attachment  D 
for  the  years  1971  through  1980. 

The  participation  has  declined  in  part  because  veterans  have  px- 
hausied  their  eduational  eligibility  and  in  part  because  the  new 
contributory  program  under  Public  Law  94-502  has  been  a  rather 
dismal  failure. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points  about  the  G!  farm  trammg 
program  is  its  record  in  preparing  entry  farmers  and  subsequently 
retaining  them  in  active  farming.  ,  , 

Two  extensive  surveys  of  past  participants  in  GI  farm  trammg 
have  been  conducted  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, a  followup  study  of  3,179  veterans  who  had  completed  GI 
farm  bill  training  in  the  years  from  1954  through  1956  indicated 
that  6  to  8  years  after  the  training  83.7  percent  of  the  persons  were 
actively  farming  and  another  3  percent  were  in  related  agribusi- 
ness fields.  ^  .  ,rxPo 

Preliminary  results  of  the  more  recent  study  covermg  l\m 
through  1980  will,  according  to  officials  of  the  Minnesota  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  show  a  retention  rate  of  88  percent  to  92 
percent  in  farming  with  another  4  percent  in  agriculture-related 
Dusinesses. 

That  is  a  remarkable  record,  certainly  unmatched  by  any  other 
agricultural  educational  program. 

The  other  major  educator  of  entry  farmers,  the  agricultural  de- 
partments in  our  land  grant  universities  and  agricultural  colleges, 
are  graduating  about  17,000  persons  a  year  with  degrees  in  agricul- 
tural subjects.  Of  these,  on  the  average,  less  than  half  enter  active 
farming,  the  majority  engaging  in  agricuituu  related  vocations 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vital  educational  program  of  adult  vocation- 
al agricultural  classes  operated  by  secondary  school  agricultural 
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departments.  These  classes  serve  about  21,500  persons  each  year, 
but  these  students  almost  totally  represent  established  farmers 
seeking  to  upgrade  theiV'technical  skills. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  With  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  farming  units,  why  do  we  need  to  be  training  any  farm  replace- 
ments? 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  the  turnover  rate  in  farm  opera- 
tors was  about  65,000  persons  a  year.  That  represented  the  number 
of  persons  needed  to  replace  the  farm  operators  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, retiring,  or  dying.  That  was  the  estimated  number  of  people 
needed  as  entry  farmers,  taking  into  account  that  some  consolida- 
tion of  farming  units  was  taking  place. 

Based  on  data  made  availably  to  us  by  the  authors  of  the  USDA 
study,  **U,S,  Farm  Numbers,  Sizes  and  Related  Structural  Dimen- 
sions, Projections  to  the  Year  2000,"  (technical  bulletin  1625,  July 
1980)  we  are  able  to  project  that  the  probable  need  for  entry  farm- 
ers in  the  period  from  1984  to  2000,  will  be  about  43,000  a  year. 

Assuming  that  the  agricultural  colleges  will  continue  to  confer 
degrees  on  about  8,500  pereons  a  year  who  will  take  up  farming, 
and  assuming  again  that  the  farm  cooperative  training  program 
under  the  GI  bill  is  terminated,  the  net  effect  will  be  that  we  will 
be  educating  about  one-fifth  of  the  entry  farmers  who  will  be 
needed  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  speculate  on  the  assumption  that  the  farm  cooperative  train- 
ing program  will  be  discontinued  from  the  fact  that  the  House  bill, 
H  R.  1400,  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  specifical- 
ly drops  the  farm  program  from  the  types  of  educational  programs 
which  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  new  program. 

It  is  well  to  recall  the  specific  purpose  of  the  GI  bill  as  spelled 
out  in  section  1651,  chapter  24,  title  38,  United  States  Code: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby  declares  that  the  education  program 
crerttCHl  by  this  chnpter  is  for  the  purpose  of  tl)  enhancing  and  making  more  attrac- 
tive service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  (2)  extending  the  benefiti}  of  a 
higher  education  to  qualified  and  deserving  young  persons  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford  such  an  education,  (3)  providing  vocational  readjustment  and  re- 
storing lost  educational  opportunities  to  those  service  men  and  women  whose  ca- 
reers have  been  interrupted  or  impeded  by  reason  of  active  duty  after  January  31, 
1%5  and  f  1>  aiding  such  persons  in  attaining  the  vocational  and  educational  status 
wluch  they  might  normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not  served  their 
country. 

We  Strongly  believe  it  would  be  discriminatory  and  unfair  to 
decree  that  young  people  who  interrupt  their  educational  or  farm- 
ing careers  to  serve  the  Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces  would  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  take  up  where  he  or  she  left  off  a  few 
years  back  because  Congress  had  dropped  the  farm  cooperative 
training  program  from  the  GI  bill. 

National  Farmers  Union  looks  with  favor  upon  the  concept  of 
reenacting  the  kind  of  GI  education  law  which  prevailed  before  the 
adoption  of  Public  Law  94-502  in  1976. 

It  is  imperative,  however  -n  our  view,  that  any  new  authorizing 
legislation,  fully  provide  for  continuation  of  the  farmers  coopera- 
tive training  system. 
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Written  Statement  of  Paul  R.  Sacia 

From  it5  formative  stages  80  years  ago  to  the  present  day,  National  Farmers 
Union  has  taken  a  particular  interest  in  education,  one  of  the  basic  elements  in  the 
Farmers  Union  "triangle"  of  education,  cooperation  and  legislation. 

Even  more  than  in  earlier  times,  in  farming  today  there  is  an  increasing  premium 
on  management  ability  and  skill.  Today's  farmer  must  adapt  to  new  technology, 
changing  markets  and  the  increasing  use  of  procured  imputa  and  borrowed  capital 

Over  the  years,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  closing  the  educational  gap  be- 
tween  farm  and  nonfarm  residents,  but  only  in  the  age  groups  from  20  to  45  has 
near-parity  educational  attainment  been  achieved  by  farmers. 

A  crucial  concern  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  is  the  educational  preparedness 
of  entry  farmers,  and  area  in  which  the  G.I.  Bill  Farmer  Cooperative  Training  pro- 
gram* and  its  predecessor,  the  Institutional  On  Farm  Training  program  have  been 
of  very  significant  help. 

Under  the  three  G.I.  Bills,  from  1946  to  I98I,  a  total  of  some  945,000  veterans 
have  used  their  educational  eligibility  for  the  farm  training  program. 

At  the  peak  of  the  World  War  II  G.I.  bill,  in  1951.  383,000  veterans  were  taking 
the  farm  training  classes.  At  the  peak  of  the  Korean  G.L  bill,  88,000  veterans  were 
taking  farm  training  in  1956.  At  the  peak  of  the  Post-Korean  era,  something  over 
31,000  veterans  were  taking  farm  training  in  1976  and  1977. 

Participation  in  the  three  G.I.  bills,  on  a  national  basis,  is  shown  in  attachment 
"A",  showing  the  cumulative  total  for  the  farm  remaining  activity. 

A  year-by-year  participation  total  for  the  first  two  G,L  bills  is  shown  in  attach- 
ment "B",  again  showing  the  activity  in  the  institutional  on  farming  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  record  of  participation  for  the  third  G.I.  bill,  from  1968  to  the  present  is 
shown  in  attachment  "C".  .        ■  •  j 

A  state-by-state  breakdown  of  participation  in  farm  cooperative  training  under 
the  Post-Korean  G.I.  bill  is  shown  in  attachment  "D"  for  the  years  1971  through 

1980.  ^       ^  u  ■  J 

The  participation  has  declined  in  part  because  veterans  have  exhausted  their  edu 

cational  eligibility  and  in  part  because  the  new  contributory  program  under  Public 

Law  94-502  (VEAP)  has  been  a  rather  dismal  failure. 
One  of  the  most  significant  points  about  the  G.L  farm  training  program  is  its 

record  m  preparing  entry  farmers  and  subsequently  retaining  them  in  active  farm 

ing. 

Two  extensive  surveys  of  past  participants  in  G,L  farm  training  have  been  con 
ducted  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  ,     .  . 

In  the  first  instance,  a  follow-up  study  of  3,179  veterans  who  had  completed  G  I 
farm  bill  trainmg  in  the  years  from  195^1  through  1956,  indicated  that  six  to  eight 
years  after  the  training,  83.7  percent  of  the  persons  were  actively  farming  and  an 
other  3  percent  were  in  related  agri-business  fields.  (See  attachments  "E** ) 

Preliminary  results  of  the  more  recent  study,  covering  1968  through  1980,  will, 
according  to  officials  of  the  Minnestoa  State  Department  of  Education,  show  a  re- 
tention rate  of  88  percent  to  92  percent  in  farming  with  another  4  percent  in  ag 
related  businesses.  .   ,      ,  , 

That  18  a  remarkable  record,  certainly  unmatched  by  any  oth'?r  agricultural  edu 
cation  program.  .    ,      ,  , 

The  other  major  educator  of  entrv  farmers,  the  agricultural  departments  m  our 
Land  Grant  Universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  are  graduating  about  17.000  por 
sons  a  year  with  degrees  in  agricultural  subjects.  Of  these,  on  the  average,  less  than 
half  enter  active  farming,  the  mtgority  engaging  in  ag-related  vocations 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vital  educational  program  of  adult  vocational  agricultural 
classes,  operated  by  secondary  school  agricultural  departments.  These  classes  serve 
about  21,500  persons  each  year,  but  these  students  almost  totally  represent  estab- 
lished farmers  seeking  to  upgrade  their  technical  skills. 

The  Question  may  well  bo  asked— 'Vith  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farming 
units,  wliy  do  we  need  to  be  training  any  farm  replacements?'* 

During  the  decade  of  the  I970's,  the  turn-over  rate  in  farm  operators  was  about 
65,000  persons  a  year.  That  represented  the  number  of  persons  needed  to  replace 
the  farm  operators  goi^g  out  of  business,  retiring  or  dying  That  was  the  estimated 
number  of  people  needed  as  entry  farmers,  taking  into  account  that  sonie  consolida 
tion  of  farming  units  was  taking  place. 

Based  on  data  made  available  to  us  bv  the  authors  of  the  USDA  st.idy  'U  S  Farm 
Numbers,  Sizes  and  Related  Structural  Dimensions,  Projections  to  the  Year  2000," 
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(Technical  Bulletin  1625,  Jul>,  1980)  we  are  able  to  project  that  the  probable  need 
for  entry  farmers  in  the  period  from  1984  to  2000,  will  be  about  43.000  a  year. 

Assuming  that  the  Agricultural  Colleges  will  continue  to  confer  degrees  on  about 
8.500  persons  a  year  who  will  take  up  farming,  and 

Assuming  again  that  the  Farm  Cooperative  Training  program  under  the  G.I.  Bill 
is  terminated,  the  net  effect  will  be  that  we  will  be  educating  about  ONE-FIFTH  of 
the  entry  farmers  who  will  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  speculate  on  the  assumption  that  the  Farm  Cooperative  Training  program 
will  be  discontinued  from  the  fact  that  the  House  bill.  H.R.  1400,  "Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1981."  specifically  drops  the  farm  program  from  the  types 
of  educational  programs  which  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

It  may  be  noted  that  paragraph  1444,  "Program  Administration."  in  H.R.  1400, 
fails  to  retain  Section  1682(cXl)»  the  language  which  authorizes  the  Farm  Coopera- 
tive Training  program. 

Whether  this  deletion  wa5  intentional  or  inadvertent,  we  consider  it  a  grave  mis- 
take to  remove  the  option  for  veterans  to  use  their  G.I.  educational  eligibility  for 
farm*related  education. 

It  is  well  to  recall  the  specific  pu.pose  of  the  G.I.  bill  as  spelled  out  in  Section 
1651.  Chapter  24,  Title  38.  USC  "The  Congress  of  ihe  United  States  hereby  declares 
that  the  education  program  created  by  this  chapter  is  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  enhanc- 
ing and  making  more  attractive  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  extending  the  benfits  of  a  higher  education  to  qualified  and  deserving  young  per- 
sons who  might  not  other%vise  be  able  to  atTord  such  an  education,  (3)  providing  vo- 
cational readjustment  and  restoring  lost  educational  opportunities  to  those  service 
men  and  women  whose  careers  have  been  interrupted  or  impeded  by  reason  of 
active  duty  after  January  31, 1955,  and  (4)  aiding  such  persons  in  attaining  the  voca- 
tional and  educational  status  which  the>  might  normally  have  ^ispired  to  and  ob- 
tained had  they  not  served  their  country." 

It  would  be  discriminatory  and  unfair  to  decree  thai  j^ung  people  who  interrupt 
their  educational  or  farming  careers  to  serve  the  Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces  would 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  take  up  where  he  or  she  left  off  a  fe>v  years  back  be- 
cause Congress  had  dropped  the  Farm  Cooperative  Training  program  from  the  G.I. 
Bill. 

We  note,  with  approval,  that  at  least  one  of  the  several  Senate  bills.  S.  26.  b>  Sen 
ator  Pressler,  continues  all  the  education  activities  now  eligible  for  assist^mct;  under 
the  G.I.  bill  under  the  proposed  new  program. 

National  Farmers  Union  looks  with  favor  upon  the  concept  of  re-enacting  the 
kind  of  G  I  education  law  which  prevailed  before  the  adoption  of  Public  Liw  94  502 


It  is  imperative,  however,  in  our  view,  that  any  new  authoruing  legislation,  full> 
provide  for  continuation  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Training  system. 
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ii4oo,ooa 

223,000 

64,717 

510,414 

510,414 

rarc«nt 

9. 1% 

4.0% 

2.1% 

5.3% 

S.3% 

rttm  tralnaaa 

690,000 

95,000 

19i<)09 

35,032 

35,032 

r«rc«nt 

4.5% 

t.7% 

0.7% 

0.4% 

0.4% 

-    &«rtflca  aftar  January  31,  1955  but  no  aarvlca  aftar  Auyuat  4,  1964. 
S«rylca  h«twaan  Auquat  5,  1964  and  D«c«ib«r  31,  1976. 
Inoludaa  721,323  who  Uat  uaad  training  aa  aarvloo  paraonnal. 
Zncludaa  only  tlvsaa  ualng  training  aa  vatarana. 
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ATTACHMENT  "B"  ■^ti  riutNnt 

W«tO  MM  IZ  AhO  OOHftlCT  —  \Ui  "  m«  WlHKtt 

(Tho<i««n4a  oC  Train***) 


mW>         ^   KOKIAM  COMfXlCT 

•clMOU 


•  UW  tkM  500. 

WOTti    TotAla  Mky  Mt  «4a  Am  to  Munainf. 


Oth«r  Than 

C«ll*v* 

Oth«r  HtMn 

C«ll»9« 

run 

Tot«l 

Uw«l 

colUo* 

19(( 

• 

1915 

21 

1( 

S 

• 

• 

19(4 

41 

1( 

11 

• 

• 

1W1 

9) 

49 

21 

• 

19(1 

173 

121 

44 

• 

19(1 

10( 

210 

11 

• 

• 

19(1 

sei 

111 

140 

• 

• 

1959 

7S5 

491 

205 

t 

• 

1951 

951 

S90 

2(1 

9 

1 

t 

• 

• 

1957 

l,OS( 

(41 

'  2I( 

tl3 

so 

SO 

1 

2 

I95( 

1.025 

5*7 

101 

3]| 

9S 

« 

27 

1955 

•57 

4S4 

200 

445 

u« 

ia& 

21 

74 

1954 

SI1 

1(0 

1(1 

911 

21) 

419 

(0 

110 

1951 

1M 

9( 

S7 

471 

•S9 

121 

192 

1951 

711 

1,1(0 

214 

11) 

1951 

1iOS4 

1.112 

174 

1(7 

1950 

1.211 

t.1«( 

542 

141 

1949 

).S7* 

1.491 

I.OM 

702 

194 

1940 

1.UI 

•IS 

91 S 

245 

1947 

1.110 

S15 

2(S 

152 

29 

194( 

IS 

24 

• 

2 

* 

1945 

1  1 

2  1 
4  • 

11  17 

21  29 

51  40 

77  49 

M  41 

•t  41 

(4  24 

21  4 
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<l«ltlt««At  IN  llUlltWfi  IKM  MKA  V«M  tHl  I*  MKM  nw  nM 


Mm«i 

MM«I 

Mm«I 

..!m  _ 

Mk*I 
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llMtl 

Mm«I 
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IIM«I 

»H 

IIM«I 
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l4,tM 

4M.«ll 
lll.MI 
«l,ll| 
11,111 

iism 
«<,w« 

M,IH 

TiMtt 
irt.iN 

Ml.ttl 
H.llt 

4t«,M 
M.I)* 
•l.MI 

ii.m 

M1.«M 
III.Mt 
)».«ll 
•I.Ml 

null 

«•,*•« 
Mt.ni 

llbCM 

•.•II 

%55J      "^ItJi?  ^^5! 

M1.IN  IM.IM   lll.OI  ll.>M 
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M.III 
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m 
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M.MI 
N.^ll 

•11,  Ml 
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».«»• 

?IK»«t 
II.Ml 
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n.M 
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^« 

MI.IM 
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iitm 
ll.lll 
n.M* 
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m 
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ti,m 

ll.M* 
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I.IM 
•.tM 
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M.nt 
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1 1.  Ml 
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U.U) 
M.III 


IM.Mf 

II.MI 
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II.IM 
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JMi! 
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Ml 
l,7M 

^.^ 

l.«M 
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I.IM 

19.  tW 
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4.III 

N.M4 
I.Ml 

II.MI 
14.411 
4I.IN 
*.»»l 

II.  Ml 

M.m 
1.1M 

w. 

11, Ml 
4,IM 
1,441 
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I,1M 

4I.M4 

11,  It* 
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m 

II,  lU 
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M 
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KUHBM  or  rOST-KOMAM  Ct  BlU.  miNCRS  WHO  UilD  COOPBXATIVK  fAJW  THAINING 
AS  THIIR  LAST  TYfC  OF  TIUIHINC  iY  STATI  AHO  FISCAL  YEAR 
Fiical  Utf* 


LocAtlcQ  of  Trilnint 

1980 

1979 

1  ftTT 

17// 

T»  Q« 

1976 

1975 

X974 

1 

973 

1972 

.1971 

AIlbtBA 

37 

40 

56 

153 

119 

97 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Af kiniii 

1,017 

1 

,559 

2,486 

4 , 120 

5 

,763 

5 

,410 

4,153 

2 

,271 

1,070 

o50 

Florida 

267 

368 

1  030 

1 

,119 

953 

613 

394 

298 

109 

lUlnoli 

39 

57 

76 

11/ 

OA 

99 

81 

45 

39 

29 

28 

IiullaDa 

119 

303 

747 

«  ,«  ID 

2 
* 

579 

2 
* 

,028 

1,023 

212 

54 

0 

lowi 

S36 

I 

,w 

2,211 

4,422 

2,904 

3 

,855 

3 

,634 

3,140 

2 

,646 

1,831 

558 

34 

120 

252 

212 

147 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kintucky 

261 

260 

232 

151 

149 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louiiiani 

0 

0 

1 Q 

l7 

1  i 
I* 

70 

71 

50 

48 

55 

41 

Hinnaaotc 

1,140 

I 

^500 

2,061 

4,008 

2 ,549 

* 

Q  79 

* 

,  79U 

2,432 

1 

,273 

824 

277 

HUiUaippi 

167 

215 

240 

412 

194 

163 

03 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hiiiouri 

1,242 

I 

,625 

J,  IJO 

2 ,647 

2 

,804 

1 

,597 

1,171 

792 

585 

210 

Nabraaki 

lit? 

707 

1,  JUU 

2,355 

1 ,390 

2 
* 

057 

2 
* 

2,656 

2 

,441 

1,916 

1,103 

Norch  Carolina 

426 

749 

1,246 

2,325 

2,134 

,382 

I 

890 

961 

620 

397 

143 

Norch  Dakota 

186 

592 

1»237 

1,019 

1 

976 

552 

191 

67 

0 

Ohio 

25 

53 

82 

107 

76 

91 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahm 

as 

163 

432 

1,536 

1,595 

2. 

059 

I 

669 

1,130 

678 

490 

88 

touch  Carolina 

8 

16 

19 

62 

46 

46 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Dakota 

181 

320 

526 

962 

735 

1. 

179 

098 

l,OiiO 

657 

591 

356 

Tannaaiaa 

3S3 

496 

646 

1,047 

164 

792 

407 

\41 

0 

0 

0 

Virginift 

39 

U 

39 

57 

47 

75 

36 

36 

33 

0 

0 

Uiaconaia 

218 

365 

565 

1,120 

792 

I. 

122 

1. 

092 

1,146 

947 

660 

484 

UyoMing 

0 

I 

9 

62 

30 

72 

71 

50 

52 

0 

0 

Total 

6,782 

10 

515 

16,235 

31,346 

24,856 

3i, 

U4 

26. 

772 

20,449 

13 

494 

8,867 

4,047 

*     Frior  Co  1977  Flacal  Yaara  ran  ttom  July  1  to  July  30. 

T.  Q.  Tranaidon  Quartar  -  tha  |>ario<S  (ro«  July  I,  1976  to  Saptadbar  30.  1976. 
Fiacal  Yaart  a£Car  1976  run  ttom  OcCob^r  1  through  8apte«b«r  30. 
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Attachment  E 

followup  study  of  veterans  who  had  completed  institutional  on-farm 

TRAINING  UNDER  G.I.  BILLCTATE  OF  MINNESOTA,  i960 

This  Study  of  3,719  veterans,  who  had  completed  Institutional  On-Farm  Training 
progams  under  the  G.I.  Bill  in  the  years  1954-1956,  was  conducted  in  1960  by  the 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education.  During  that  period  Farm  Cooperative 
Training  programs  were  functioning  in  106  schools  in  the  state. 

Of  the  3,179  student,  the  following  data  ^as  reported:  2>663  persons— or  83.7  per- 
cent— were  farming  1960.  110  persons— or  3.4  percent— were  in  ag-relatcd  business. 
The  average  gain  in  net  worth  per  farm  from  1954  to  1956  was  from  $15,813  to 
$24,106,  an  advance  of  58.7  percent  per  farm.  The  average  gain  in  farm  capital  from 
1954  to  1956  was  from  $18,676  lo  $28,693,  an  advance  of  55  percent  per  farm. 

Of  the  406  farmers  not  continuing  in  farming  or  ag-related  business,  the  leading 
reasons  why  trainees  discontinued  farming  included  loss  of  lease,  inability  to  secure 
satisfactory  farm,  lack  of  adequate  credit,  farm  unit  too  small,  poor  or  marginal 
land,  and  crop  failure. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sacia.  Would  you  explain  to  me 
how  this  training  actually  works?  Certainly  if  a  man  had  accumu- 
lated 36  months  of  entitlement,  he  could  go  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  study  agriculture,  or  he  could  go  to  Auburn  Univer- 
sity and  study  agriculture.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Is  this  particular  training  on-the-job  training?  Does  he  hire  out 
to  somebody  or  work  on  his  father's  farm  and  accumulate  credits? 
What  sort  of  certificate  does  he  get  to  show  that  he  has  been  train- 
ing? What  sort  of  formal  education  does  he  receive? 

Mr.  Sacia.  In  all  honesty,  our  director  was  supposed  to  present 
this  testimony.  He  got  sick.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  specifi- 
cally, but  I  am  unable  to.  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to  submit 
that  information  for  the  record. 

CoRRRcrioN  OF  NFU  Statement  Presented  to  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on  Miutary  Person- 
nel AND  Compensation,  U.S.  Housb  Committee  of  Armed  Srrvices,  on  October 
28, 1981 

GI  farm  management  training  is  availed  to  persons  already  involved  in  farming 
at  secondary  schools  where  adult  education  is  offered  and  at  vocational  technical 
schools.  It  is  a  three  year  program  requiring  4^0  hou.  credits.  The  emphasized  sub- 
ject jsptegories  includ.-  farm  management,  animal  science,  farm  mechanics,  soils  and 
agrono]n>,  and  agriculture  economics.  Flexibility  within  the  program  does  allow  for 
some  onahe-job  credit  accumulation.  A  student  receives  a  certificate  indicating  total 
credit  hours  at  the  completion  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Nichols.  We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  it. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  our  witness  point- 
ing this  out  today.  He  is  correct.  In  drawing  up  the  bill,  we  did 
leave  out  a  number  of  below-college-level  programs— we  left  out  on- 
the-job  and  apprentice  training,  not  only  for  agriculture  but  for 
other  areas  of  on-the-job  training,  such  as  flight  and  correspond- 
ence training,  f 

Mr.  Nichols.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

What  about  trade  schools?  Surely  trade  schools  would  be  covered 
under  his  bill. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman  they  would  be  covered 
under  H.R.  1400,  as  reported.  In  the  bill,  the  term  "program  of  edu- 
cation" means  any  curriculum  or  any  combination  of  courses  or 
subjects  pursued  at  an  educational  institution  generally  accepted  in 
fulfiUing  requirements  for  the  obtaining  of  an  educational,  profes- 
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sional,  or  vocational  obiective.  Trade  or  technical  schools  come 
within  this  definition  and  are  covered  in  the  bill. 

Basically,  farm  cooperative  training  under  the  GI  bill  is  a  pro- 
gram for  a  veteran  engaged  in  full-time  agricultural  employment 
who  takes  some  courses  which  are  related  to  his  agrucultural  em- 
ployment. The  program  is  not  like  a  degree  program  but  is  meas- 
ured by  clock  houre,  the  same  as  a  person  taking  on-the-job  train- 
ing. In  other  worSs,  a  young  man  can  work  on  a  farm  and  go  to 
school  part  time,  and  we  will  not  pay  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  GI 
bill,  but  instead  pay  him  a  reduced  amount. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  left  this  program  out  of  this  bill  is  that  we 
have  a  hard  time  now  administering  educational  benefits  for  on- 
the-job  training  for  agriculture.  That^,  what  the  VA  tells  us.  It  is  a 
problem  to  run  them  down  and  see  that  they  are  actually  pursuing 
the  objective,  I  mean  that  they  are  successfully  completing  on-the- 
job  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  cut  back  on  the  GI  benefits  for  other 
veterans'  programs.  We  have  almost  eliminated  the  correspondence 
schools  now  in  the  GI  education.  We  have  done  away  with  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  for  flight  training  that  we  previously  paid 
for,  basically  because  the  administration  told  us  we  had  to  make 
some  cuts  in  veterans'  benefits.  We  thought  this  would  hurt  the 
veteran  the  least  if  we  did  cut  back  on  correspondence  courses  and 
cut  out  flight  training  and  the  education  loan  program.  Now  that  is 
why  we  left  this  farm  cooperative  training  program  out  of  the  bill. 

The  man  or  woman  can  still  go  to  Auburn  University  and  get  a 
degree  in  agricultural.  We  would  pay  for  the  agricultural  education 
program  under  the  GI  bill  we  have  introduced  here.  We  did  leave 
out  the  on-the-farm  training,  however. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Smith,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing 
this  to  our  attention.  I  think  it  is  something  we  should  take  a  Took 
at. 

I  understand  the  problems  that  arise  with  it,  but  we  also  know 
that  some  of  our  finest  servicemen  come  from  the  farm  and  wish  to 
return  to  the  farm,  so  I  think  it  would  behoove  us  well  to  take  into 
consideration  the  position  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

I  appreciate  you  bringing  it  to  our  attention,  sir. 

Mr.  Sacia.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mrs.  Byron.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  had  five  questions  for  the  last  panel.  I  turned  my  back  and  you 
got  rid  of  them  all. 

Well,  I  am  one  up  on  you,  because  I  had  my  questions  answered 
in  the  hall  off  the  record.  I  saved  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  questions.  On-the-job  training,  I 
think,  is  an  important  factor.  There  are  many  vo-tech  schools  we 
have  throughout  the  country  which  probablv  would  not  qualify 
under  the  new  bill;  is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Sacia.  That  is  our  understanding. 

Mrs.  Byron.  For  the  rationale  that  no  degree  is  given  and  yet 
they  are  qualified  schools  to  operate  in  vo^tech  training.  I  think 
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many  of  our  more  rural  areas  have  a  very  strong  emphasis  in  the 
high  school  area,  and  after  high  school  as  an  option  as  opposed  to  a 
junior  college  education. 

I  think  your  points  are  very  well  taken.  I  think  it  is  an  area  that 
we  should  look  into,  because  once  again  many  of  the  backbones  of 
our  military  are  the  people  from  the  farm  areas  and  the  rural 
areas  who  will  need  that  type  of  an  educational  benefit  at  the  time 
when  they  are  going  to  leave  the  service  and  get  back  into  their 
own  community.  So  I  think  your  points  are  well  taken. 

Mr.  Sacia.  I  should  just  say  that  our  rural  citizens  have  shown  a 
great  record  for  wanting  to  serve  in  the  military  services.  Any  en- 
ticements at  all  such  as  educational  assistance  would  be  greatly  ap- 
prec  i  ated 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  Mr. 
Sacia.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

[The  following  statements  were  also  received  and,  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  record:] 

Written  Statement  op  John  M.  Rau,  National  President  of  the  Navy  League 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Membere  of  the  Committee:  I  am  addressing  you  today  not 
only  in  behalf  of  over  42,000  dedicated  Navy  League  members,  but  as  a  product  of 
the  WWII  GI  Bill.  I  saw  service  as  a  Navy  enlisted  man  in  both  WWII  and  Korea— 
but  between  wars  obtained  three  engineering  degrees  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  awarded  simultaneously.  My  education  was  paid  for  in  substan- 
tial part  by  the  GI  Bill.  ^  ^  ,  ^  , 

I  also  am  addressing  this  issue  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services— particularly  the  sea  services— with  whom  I  have  recently  had  substantial 
contact.  I  append  a  report  of  my  around-the-world  trip  to  visit  ships  and  instxjlla^ 
tions  of  our  Navy,  including  over  a  week  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  all  of  the  ships  of 
one  of  our  task  groups  there.  As  a  former  first-class  Petty  OfTicer,  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  with  Chiefs  and  other  senior  Petty  Officers  discussing  their  feelings  and 
beliefs,  their  needs  and  requirements.  In  over  100  hours  of  such  conversations  I  ob- 
tained, I  believe,  the  true  feelings  of  literally  hundreds  of  officers  and  men. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  rigors  of  service  in  the  Navy  at  sea  or 
specifically  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  nor  on  the  problems  which  our  services  face  in 
terms  of  retention  of  skilled  personnel.  Let  me  say  only  that  the  nature  of  this  duty, 
the  long  family  separations,  and  the  tremendous  technical  skills  that  we  require  for 
our  sophisticated  equipment  impose  an  unusually  hard  burden  on  our  young  people 

It  was  very  clear  to  me  throughout  my  four-week  trip  (and  subsequent  trips)  that 
the  issue  of  compensation,  of  pay  and  benefits,  is  something  which  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  our  sailors  at  sea  and  on  shore.  They  view  it  not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  also  as  an  expression  of  the  interest  and  concern  that  the  citizens  of  our 
country  have  for  what  they  are  doing  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  Second,  in 
ordenof  their  concerns,  immediately  after  pay  and  allowances,  as  the  GI  Bill  This  is 
viewed  as  a  most  important  benefit  and  one  which  concerns  the  very  best  of  our 
people,  the  brightest  and  must  upwardly  mobile,  the  ones  we  wish  to  keep  The 
points  concerning  the  GI  Bill  that  they  conveyed  to  me.  and  I  in  turn  wish  to  make 
for  them,  principally  are:  .     ^    .  . 

1.  The  current  situation,  with  the  GI  Bill  terminating  in  1989.  thus  forcing  people 
to  leave  the  service  in  1985  if  they  wish  to  take  full  benefit  of  it.  is  obviously 
counter-productivv  They  believe  that  the  bill  should  be  extended  either  open-ended, 
or  at  least  to  provide  for  an  adequate  number  of  years  after  leaving  the  service. 

2.  They  believe,  and  particularly  those  who  intend  to  make  the  Navy  a  20-  or  30- 
year  career,  that  it  is  both  unfair  and  unwise  not  to  have  the  benefits  transfer- 
able" to  members  of  their  families.  Many  of  these  men  will  have  gained  j:q1U^o  de- 
grees during  their  long  period  of  service,  through  correspondence  courses,  or  night 
school  attendance  during  infrequent  assignments  ashore,  and  they  believe  they 
should  be  allowed  to  transfer  their  benefits  to  wives  or  children.  (I  would  presume 
that  female  sailors  would  feel  the  same  way;  however»  I  did  not  encounter  any  of 
them  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  course.) 
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3  Many  of  the  more  Bcnior  petty  officers  believe  ^hese  benefits  (including  trans- 
ferability) might  well  be  scaled  in  accordance  with  Jingth  of  service— thus  encourag- 
>n^tne  individual  to  stav  in  longer  so  as  to  improv<t  benefits. 

As  a  businessman  and  a  taxpayer,  let  me  make  some  further  points:  (1)  cn  educa- 
tional benefita  package  is  an  optimum  form  of  compensation  because  it  does  not 
raise  retirement  costs;  (2)  many  people  are  encouraged  by  it  who  would  in  the  final 
analysis  not  actually  use  it;  and  (3)  its  net  cost  to  the  country  is  probably  a  benefit 
and  not  a  cost— because  of  the  GI  Bill,  the  tremendous  input  of  trained  people  to 
our  J^iety  after  WWII  was  largely  responsible  for  the  prosperity  that  the  country 
then  experienced. 

We  in  the  Navy  League,  and  I  personally,  urge  yoM  most  strongly  to  support  the 
continuation  and  the  enhancement  of  these  benefits. 
Thank  you. 


Written  Statement  of  Col  George  F.  Hennrikus,  Jr.,  USAF  (RErriREOi,  Director, 
Legislative  Affairs,  the  Retired  Officers  Association 

Mr  Chairman-  I  am  Col  George  F.  Hennrikus,  Jr.,  U,S,  Air  Force  Retired,  Chief 
Legis  ative  Counsel  of  The  Retired  Ofticers  Assrciation  (TROA),  which  has  its  Na- 
tional Headquarters  at  201  North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Virginia.  Our  As- 
sociation  has  a  membership  of  over  293,000  ret  .red,  former  and  active  duty  officers 
of  the  seven  Uniformed  Services  Included  in  our  membership  are  35,000  widows  of 
former  members  On  this  occasion  I  am  also  pleased  to  represent  the  Retired  Enlist- 
ed Association  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  testimony  offered  this  committee  by  prior  witnesses  more  than  adequately 
supports  the  need  for  re-institution  of  a  meaningful,  easily  understood  and  adminis- 
tered program  of  educational  incentives  for  the  armed  forces.  As  stated  many  times 
during  these  hearings,  such  a  program  may  be  the  last  possibility  for  maintaining  a 
successful  all  volunteer  force  Our  organization  feels  that  the  program  finally  adopt- 
ed must  have  a  positive  impact  on  both  recruiting  and  retention  of  qualified  people 

Although  H  R  1400  and  all  the  Bills  offered  in  both  Houses  have  attractive  fea- 
tures, we  respectfully  offer  a  modification  for  the  committee*s  consideration. 

All  four  year  enlistees  who  are  high  school  graduates  and  qualified  for  college  en- 
trance would,  at  the  completion  of  basic  training  or  boot  camp,  complete  two  years 
of  college- level  academic  requirements  at  an  accredited  institution  selected  by  the 
individual  Individuals  would  receive  E-l  pay  and  allowances  during  first  year  of 
the  enlistment  and  would  then  be  promoted  to  E-2.  Tuition  would  be  paid  by  the 
parent  service  During  this  two  year  period,  military  service  would  continue  in  a 
Reserve  or  National  Guard  unit-one  weekend  per  month  and  thirty  days  of  ex- 
tended active  duty  each  year^or  in  60  days  per  year  of  extended  active  duty  with  a 
unit  of  the  regular  component,  whichever  is  more  practical.  These  two  years  would 
be  followed  by  two  years  of  extended  active  duty. 

Those  accepted  for  a  second  enlistment  would  complete  two  more  years  of  educa- 
tional training,  coupled  with  the  military  training  outlined  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  would  then  complete  the  enlistment  with  two  years  of  extended  active  duty  or 
four  years  service  with  the  organize<i  Reserve  or  the  National  Guard. 

Iran  individual  should,  at  any  time,  fail  to  maintain  satisfactory  academic  stand- 
ards or  credit  hour  workload,  he  or  she  would  be  returned  to  active  duty  to  com- 
plete the  remainder  of  the  enlistment. 

An  option  should  also  be  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  complete  their  enlistment 
prior  to  entering  coUege  This  could  be  similar  to  the  educational  benefit  provided 
Korean  veterans  under  Public  Law  82-550.  For  still  others  who  wish  to  continue 
service,  provisions  could  be  made  for  reserving  or  "banking"  two  years  of  education- 
al assistance  for  each  4  yeare  of  extended  active  duty  up  to  a  maximum  of  48 
months  For  this  group  the  tuition  portion  of  the  benefit  would  be  transferable  to  a 
wile  or  children  ifter  completion  of  ten  years'  extended  active  duty. 

We  feel  that  such  a  plan  would  be  easib^  understood  by  the  average  18  year  old 
and  by  his  or  her  parents.  It  would  offer  an  immediate  incentive  and  the  services 
w;ould  benefit  directly  ^rom  the  program  in  the  form  of  continued  service  by  more 
highly  educated  personnel  In  its  cost-sharing  feature  for  transfer  arrangements,  it 
woiild  reduce  some  of  the  high  coats  implicit  in  such  a  provision. 

Two  final  points  We  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  educational  loan 
and  grant  nrograins  offered  by  the  Department  of  Education  must  be  restricted  to 
the  ppmt  that  they  would  not  compete  with  the  armed  forces  program.  Also,  we 
would  ask  that  this  benefit  be  restricted  to  individuals  accomplishing  honorable 
service,  or.  where  appropriate,  to  those  with  honorable  discharges. 
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We  sincerely  hope  these  suggestions  prove  to  be  helpful.  We  all  share  the  convic- 
tion that  this  Nation  must  develop  and  maintain  a  war  winning  capability,  the  only 
credible  deterrent  to  war,  and,  further,  that  the  most  essential  element  of  this  capa- 
bility is  dedicated,  responsive  people.  The  foregoing  is  offered  as  one  possible  means 
to  help  achieve  this  end. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  is  going  to  stand  recessed  until 
Thursday  of  next  week  at  which  time  we  are  going  to  undertake  to 
hear  from  witnesses  on  the  divorced  spouse  legislation. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:20  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene its  hearing  on  a  new  educational  assistance  program  on  a 
date  not  yet  determined.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 

COMMHTEE  ON  ArMED  SERVICES, 

MiuTARY  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee, 

Washington,  D.C,  Tuesday,  November  17, 1981. 
ooT^^T^^"^^"^"^^*^         pursuant  to  notice,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
2216,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chairman 
01  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon's  hearing  scheduled  at  this  time  is  on  proposals 
for  a  n^^^educational  assistance  program  for  the  military. 

Our  first  witnesses  today  will  be  Mr.  Robert  Hale,  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  National  Security  and  International  Affairs,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Huck,  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  National  Security  and 
International  Affairs,  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OfRco,  which  is  in  the  process  of  com- 
pleting a  study  on  a  new  educational  assistance  program  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  committee,  has  developed  some  additional  information 
on  recruiting  forecasts  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  on  the  transferabil- 
ity feature  of  an  educational  assistance  program.  Our  witnesses 
have  been  asked  to  present  this  additional  information. 

Next  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  Nei!  Singer,  Director,  Special  Proj- 
^ts.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  and  Dr.  Michael  Polich  from  the 
Rand  Corp.  They  will  present  the  results  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance test  program  that  was  directed  by  the  Congress  and  was  com- 
pleted just  recently. 

Although  there  are  many  other  activities  in  the  defense  area  to 
divert  the  members  attention  today,  the  testimony  we  will  receive 
IS  an  important  element  in  our  consideration  of  an  educational  as- 
sistance program  and  it  is  appropriate  that  we  receive  this  infor- 
mation as  we  finish  taking  testimony  on  this  issue. 

And  so.  I  will  call  our  first  witnesses,  Mr.  Robert  Hale  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Huck,  for  their  presentations. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  F,  HALE,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  ACCOMPA- 
NIED  BY  DANIEL  F.  HUCK.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mr.  Hale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  update  our  testimony 
on  educational  benefits.  Since  we  last  testified,  CBO  has  received 
final  data  reflecting  the  Army's  fiscal  year  1981  recruiting  success- 
es, and  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  m^or  militaiy  pay  raise.  We 
have  also  refined  and  extended  our  earlier  estimates,  especially 
those  concerning  the  so^alled  transferability  provision.  Our  maior 
findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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If  the  favorable  1981  recruiting  trends  continue,  and  if  end 
strengths  remain  constant,  the  Army  should  meet  its  numerical 
goals  for  enlisted  recruits  and  the  quality  goals  mandated  by  the 
Congress  in  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

Additional  recruiting  incentives,  such  as  improved  educational 
be;*efits,  would  be  needed  by  the  Army  only  after  1982,  and  then 
mainly  as  a  hedge  against  end  strength  increases  or  a  reversal  of 
favorable  1981  trends.  ^      .  ^ 

Improved  educational  benefits  in  H.R.  1400,  if  targeted  mamly  on 
the  Army,  could  provide  such  a  hedge,  but  at  an  eventual  cost  of  as 
much  as  $2.8  billion  a  year  in  today's  dollars. 

Finally,  concDrns  about  the  retention  effects  of  educational  bene- 
fits, which  prompted  inclusion  of  a  transferability  provision  in  RR. 
1400,  might  be  met  more  cheaply  through  increases  in  selective 
reenlistment  bonuses. 

Let  me  address  each  of  these  findings  in  more  detail. 

Updated  Enlisted  Recruiting  Forecasts 

RESULTS  FAVORABLE 

Fiscal  year  1981  was  an  excellent  year  for  Army  recruiting.  The 
Army  enlisted  48,000  high-quality  male  recruits;  that  is,  those  hold- 
ing high  school  diplomas  and  scoring  in  the  upper  70  percentiles  on 
the  recruit  entrance  test.  Our  forecast  prepared  last  spring  antici- 
pated only  about  38,000  such  recruits.  The  increase  in  high-quality 
recruits  stems  in  part  from  military  pay  raises,  although  CBO's 
previous  forecast  allowed  for  increases  in  pay.  The  Army's  recruit- 
ing success  may  also  have  resulted  from  intense  management  at- 
tention, particularly  regarding  the  test  scores  of  recruits. 

The  other  three  services  also  enjoyed  a  good  recruiting  year  in 
1981,  although  their  levels  did  not  show  the  significant  improve- 
ments that  the  Army  achieved.  Since  the  other  services  should  not 
face  severe  recruiting  problems  in  the  next  few  years,  our  testimo- 
ny today  will  concentrate  on  Army  recruiting. 

If  the  1981  trends  continue,  and  if  the  Army  enlisted  end 
strength  remains  at  the  level  of  674,000,  currently  planned  for 
1982— that  is,  the  House-Senate  conference  level— the  Army  should 
meet  its  numerical  goals  for  enlisted  recruits  over  each  of  the  next 
5  years.  It  should  also  meet  the  quality  goals  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  high  school  graduates  and  test  scores. 

These  projectionb  assume  that  pay  raises  in  future  years  keep 
pace  with  those  in  the  private  sector,  an  important  assumption 
that  was  not  always  realized  in  the  1970*8.  The  projections  also  ac- 
count for  the  expected  decline  in  the  youth  population  of  enlist- 
ment age. 

Added  Recruiting  Incentives  Mainly  a  Kkdge 

The  favorable  recruiting  results  in  1981  suggest  that  any  addi- 
tional recruiting  incentives,  such  as  improved  educational  benefits, 
would  be  needed  by  the  Army  only  after  1982,  and  then  mainly  as 
a  hedge  against  unexpected  developments  that  might  worsen  re- 
cruiting. 
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If»  for  example,  the  intense  management  effort  that  accompanied 
the  1981  success  is  relaxed,  recruiting  could  suffer  in  future  years. 

Increases  in  the  Army's  enlisted  end  strength  could  also  produce 
less  favorable  trends.  The  current  Army  plan  calls  for  decreases  in 
enlisted  end  strength  through  1984,  followed  by  sharp  increases  in 
1985  through  1987.  Such  a  pattern  would  improve  the  recruiting 
outlook  for  1983  and  1984,  but  could  prevent  the  Army  from  meet- 
mg  the  65-percent  target  for  high  school  graduates  in  1985  and 
beyond. 

Our  favorable  recruiting  results  also  assume  continued  improve- 
ments in  career  retention,  and  hence  less  demand  for  recruits.  A 
limit  on  increases  in  numbers  of  careerists,  prompted  by  demands 
for  more  young  soldiers  in  combat  skills,  could  worsen  recruiting 
problems  significantly. 

H.R.  1400  AS  A  Possible  Recruiting  Hedge 

RECRUITING  EFFECTS 

Improved  military  educational  benefits  could  provide  a  hedge 
against  the  risk  of  future  recruiting  problems.  For  example,  if  H.R. 
1400  were  extended  only  to  Army  recruits,  CBO  forecasts  an  in- 
crease of  as  much  as  15  percent  in  the  number  of  high-quality  re- 
cruits. Several  factors  suggest  that  the  15  percent  is  an  upper 
board  on  likely  improvement.  An  increase  of  even  5  to  10  percent 
in  the  number  of  high-quality  recruits  should  give  the  Army  a  good 
chance  of  meeting  its  recruiting  goals  through  the  mid-1980's,  even 
It  Its  1981  recruiting  success  falls  off  or  end  strengths  increase. 

These  results  would  apply  if  eligibility  were  restricted  to  Army 
recruits.  If,  however,  benefits  were  extended  across  the  board  to  all 
the  services,  as  H.R.1400  might  do.  Army  recruiting  might  actually 
suffer  Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  a  test  of  various  educa- 
tional benefits.  Preliminary  results  of  the  test  show  that,  when  a 
uniform  benefit  was  offered  to  all  the  services,  the  Army's  acquisi- 
tion of  high-quality  recruits  fell  by  about  7  percent  below  the  base- 
case  level,  while  Navy  and  Air  Force  recruiting  increased  over  the 
base  case  by  about  8  percent  and  5  percent,  respectively.  The  base 
case  assumed  continuation  of  today  s  educational  benefits,  which 
offer  more  to  Army  recruits.  It  mav  be  that  the  other  services 
appear  relatively  more  attractive  when  a  common  benefit  is  of- 
fered. I  think  you  will  hear  more  about  this  in  testimony  from  your 
subsequent  witnesses. 

The  test  results,  of  course,  should  be  interpreted  with  care.  None- 
theless, the  dramatic  results  of  the  test— a  poor  showing  by  the 
service  most  in  need  of  recruiting  help— do  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress avoid  across-the-board  benefits  and  target  any  added  military 
educational  benefits  heavily  toward  those  occupations  that  are 
most  difficult  to  fill,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Army.  Such  a  target- 
ed approach  would  enhance  the  chances  of  improving  recruiting 
where  that  help  is  needed  most. 

(n> 

COSTS 

Because  at  least  2  years  of  Active-duty  service  would  be  required 
to  earn  benefits  under  H.R.  1400,  the  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  mini- 
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mal  in  the  first  few  years.  CBO  estimates,  however,  that,  when 
costs  approach  their  peak  in  the  mid-1990's,  annual  spending  would 
range  between  $650  million  and  $2.8  billion  in  constant  fiscal  year 
1982  dollars.  The  range  depends  mostly  on  whether  the  benefits  are 
indexed  to  inflation.  H.R.  1400  does  not  provide  for  indexing,  but 
the  Congress  has  traditionally  increased  veterans'  benefits  as  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen. 

Educational  benefits  may  not  be  the  cheapest  way  to  improve  en- 
listed recruiting.  CBO  estimates  that  a  substantially  expanded  en- 
listment bonus  program  could  yield  a  15-percent  iucrease  in  high- 
quality  recruits  in  each  of  the  services— the  same  as  H.R.  1400 
could  produce— and  would  cost  $700  million  annually  in  constant 
1982  dollars.  This  is  one-third  the  cost  of  benefits  paid  directly  to 
veterans  under  H.R.  1400.  A  large  expansion  of  enlistment  bonuses 
would,  however,  represent  a  six-fold  increase  in  spending  on  such 
bonuses. 

TRANSFERABILITY 

This  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  have  shown  strong  interest 
in  a  transferability  provision,  which  would  permit  military  person- 
nel to  transfer  their  educational  benefits  to  their  spouse  or  depend- 
ents. While  educational  benefits  may  be  an  incentive  to  join  the 
military,  they  are  also  an  inducement  to  leave  in  order  to  attend 
school  and  make  full  use  of  the  benefits.  Transferability  is  one  way 
to  offset  this  incentive  and  so  avoid  harming  career  retention, 
which  has  been  a  major  concern  of  the  Congress  in  recent  years 

RETENTION  EFFECTS 

Nonetheless,  the  Congress  may  want  to  be  sure  that  these  im- 
provements in  retention  are  not  jeopardized  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  educational  benefits  program.  Would  H.R.  1400  harm  reten- 
tion, and  could  transferability  remedy  any  such  harm?  The  answer 
varies  with  the  person's  years  of  service. 

After  4  years  of  military  service,  when  most  personnel  face  their 
first  reenlistment  decision,  H.R.  1400  offers  only  a  modest  incentive 
to  leave.  Without  transferability,  the  amount  of  this  incentive  to 
leave  is  equivalent  to  a  "negative  bonus"  of  about  $1,200.  Transfer- 
ability would  reduce  this  negative  bonus  to  $200.  The  amount  of 
the  incentive  to  leave  is  small  at  the  fourth  year  largely  because 
educational  benefits  would  double,  from  $300  to  $600  a  month,  for 
those  who  reenlist  and  complete  more  than  6  years  of  service. 

After  8  or  12  years  of  service,  when  active^luty  personnel  often 
face  subsequent  reenlistment  decisions,  the  benefits  in  H.R  1400 
would  produce  a  stronger  incentive  to  leave.  Without  transfer- 
ability, the  incentive  would  be  equivalent  to  a  negative  boniis  of 
about  $4,200  at  the  «th  year  and  $3,500  at  the  12th  year  Transfera- 
bility would  offset  about  two-thirds  of  this  negative  bonus  at  the 
8th  year  and  offset  it  completely  at  t^  ^  12th  year.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  determining  what  the  full  effects  of  these  negative  bo- 
nuses would  be  on  losses  in  the  various  services. 
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COSTS 

The  advantages  of  transferability  would  come  at  some  cost.  CBO 
estimates  that,  if  benefits  under  H.R.  1400  were  fully  indexed,  the 
cost  of  the  transferability  provision  would  eventually  reach  about 
$750  million  a  year  in  today's  dollars.  This  is  subsUmtially  lower 
than  the  $1.25  billion  cost  estimate  we  submitted  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  several  months  ago. 

Our  revised  estimate  is  lower  because  it  reflects  a  substantially 
smaller  population  of  eligible  users.  Populations  are  smaller  be- 
cause only  one-third  of  users  would  be  college-age  children  likely  to 
attend  school.  The  remaining  two-thirds  would  be  spouses,  and  they 
are  unlikely  to  attend  college. 

Even  with  this  reduced  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transferability,  se- 
lective reenlistment  bonuses  may  still  be  a  cheaper  way  to  offset 
the  incentive  to  leave.  Offering  reenlistnient  bonuses  at  the  4th, 
8th,  and  12th  years  of  service,  in  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of 
transferability  at  these  points,  should  offset  much  of  the  incentive 
to  leave  The  bonuses  would  add  about  $500  million  a  year  to  costs, 
compared  to  the  $750  million  annual  cost  of  H.R.  1400's  transfera- 
bility provision.  Costs,  with  the  bonuses,  could  be  reduced  still  fur- 
ther if  these  bonuses  were  limited  to  occupations  with  retention 
problems.  Only  a  limited  number  of  occupations  are  suffering  such 
problems. 

We  have  tried  to  present  our  findings  on  the  costs  and  effects  of 
transferability  as  simply  as  possible.  But  I  should  note  that  they 
are  based  on  many  highly  uncertain  factors  that  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  quantify.  Thus,  our  results,  which  are  preliminary,  should 
be  viewed  only  ns  rough  guides  to  the  costs  and  effects  of  educa- 
tional benefits  and  transferability. 

SUMMARY 

Let  me  sum  up  a  couple  of  key  points  in  my  testimony.  CBO's 
reviswl  recruiting  forecast  has  changed  the  urgency  associated  wi^h 
providing  improved  educational  benefits.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Army  will  need  added  recruiting  incentives  only  beyond  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  then  mainly  as  a  hedge  against  increases  in  end 
strengths  or  a  reversal  of  favorable  1981  trends.  Moreover,  the 
recent  test  results  raise  the  risk  that  providing  equal  benefits  to  all 
the  services  could  actually  reduce  recruiting  in  the  Army  below 
levels  that  would  be  achieved  with  today's  benefits. 

The  results  suggest  that,  if  the  Congress  chooses  to  enact  an  im- 
proved educational  benefits  program,  the  improvements  should  be 
targeted  heavily  on  categories  of  recruits  that  are  difTicult  to  at- 
tract, most  of  which  would  be  in  the  Army.  The  Congress  might 
also  want  to  keep  any  initial  package  of  benefits  modest,  so  as  to 
hold  down  costs,  while  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  increasing 
benefits  should  recruiting  problems  in  the  years  after  1982  warrant 
greater  incentives. 

That  completes  our  prepared  testimony.  We  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 
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Joint  Written  ^tatemknt  or  Robert  F.  Hale  and  Daniel  F.  Huck 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appea;  before  this  Subcommitteo 
to  update  our  testimony  on  military  educational  benefits.  Since  we  last  testified, 
CBO  has  received  final  data  refiectmg  the  Army's  fiscal  year  1981  recruiting  suc- 
cesses, and  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  m^'or  military  pay  raise.  We  have  also 
fined  and  extended  our  earlier  estimates,  especially  thooe  concerning  the  so^Ued 
"transferability"  provision.  Our  ituyor  findings  are: 

If  the  favorable  1981  recruiting  trends  continue,  and  if  end  strengths  remain  con- 
stant, the  Army— which  has  had  the  most  serious  recruiting  problems— should  meet 
its  numerical  goals  for  enlisted  recruits  and  the  quality  goals  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  each  of  the  next  five  years,  .     ,  .  ,,1. 

Additional  recruiting  incentives,  such  PC  improved  educational  benefits,  would  be 
needed  by  the  Army  only  after  1982,  and  then  mainly  as  a  hedge  agamst  end 
strength  increases  or  a  reversal  of  favorable  1981  trends. 

Improved  educational  benefits  in  H.R.  1400,  if  targeted  mainlv  on  the  Army,  could 
provide  such  a  hedge,  but  at  an  eventual  cost  of  as  much  as  $2.8  billion  a  year  in 
today's  dollars.  ^,      .       .  ... 

Concerns  about  the  retention  effects  of  educational  benefits,  which  prompted  in- 
clusion of  a  transferability  provision  in  H.R.  1400,  might  more  cheaply  be  met 
through  increases  in  selective  reenlistment  bonuses. 

Let  me  address  each  of  these  findings  in  more  detail. 

Updated  Enusted  RECRurriNo  Forecasts 

RESULTS  rAVORABLE 

Fiscal  year  1981  was  an  excellent  year  for  Army  recruiting.  The  Army  enlisted 
48,000  high^unlity  male  recruits  (that  is,  those  holding  high  school  diplomas  and 
scoring  above  the  70th  percentile  on  the  recruit  entrance  test).  CBO  8  forecast  pre- 
pared last  spring  anticipated  only  about  38,000  such  recruits.  The  increase  m  hign- 
quality  recruits  stems  in  part  from  military  pay  raises,  although  CBO  8  previous 
iorecast  allowed  for  increases  in  pay.  The  Army's  recruiting  success  may  also  have 
resulted  from  intense  management  attention,  particularly  regarding  the  test  scores 
of  recruite.  In  Ip>  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD;  announced 
errors  in  the  norming  of  the  recruit  entrance  test,  which  led  the  Army  inadvertent 
ly  to  accept  large  numbers  of  low^scoring  recruits.  Fiscal  year  1981  was  the  first  full 
year  that  Army  recruiters  "vere  aware  of  this  problem,  and  they  appear  to  have  cor^ 
rected  it. 

The  other  three  services  also  emqyed  a  good  recruiting  year  in  1981,  although 
their  levels  did  not  show  the  significant  improvements  that  the  Army  achieved 
Since  the  other  services  should  not  face  severe  recruiting  problems  in  the  next  few 
years,  our  testimony  today  will  concentrate  on  Army  recruiting. 

If  the  1981  trends  continue,  and  if  the  Army  enlisted  end  strength  remams  at  the 
level  of  674.000  currently  planned  for  1982,  the  Army  should  meet  its  numerical 
goals  for  enlisted  recruits  over  each  of  the  next  five  years.  It  should  also  meet  the 
quality  goals  mandated  by  the  Congress  (see  base  case  results  in  Table  1) 

» Current  Inw  rwjuirc*  that  no  more  than  25  percent  of  all  recru'ta  without  prior  military 
•ervice  can  score  in  left  Kon  Category  IV  <lOth  to  29lh  porcentilea)  U  1982  and  no  more  than 
20  percent  m  1983  and  beyond.  Alao.  the  conference  report  on  the  fwcti  year  1982  defense  au* 
thoriiation  b»ll  require*  that  at  leant  65  percent  of  male,  non-prior  ^rvice  recruila  be  hlfih 
•chool  graduates  essentially  a  wnlinualion  of  the  minimum  ftandar*.  establwhed  for  fiKal  year 
1981. 
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od^th^Jte^    "        I.  «««pt  ert  jtrertthj  (Sp  betM  the  1912  levd  h  lSt3  md  |9I4.  return  to  thit  level  n  19tS. 

^iSS:^  c«e,  fcrct  to  *t«t  323.000  «  lit?  (45  ^t  c<  e«W«J  »d  5tr»«th).  n 

m^oSj'LS^,^^  *csn«^  from  73  percent  «  caw*  yur  1912  to  ^ 

Thwe  projections  assume  that  pay  raises  in  future  years  keep  pace  with  those  in 
sector,  an  important  assumption  that  was  not  always  realized  in  the 
1970s.  The  projections  also  account  for  the  expected  decline  in  the  youth  population 
of  enlistment  age.  And  the  projections  reflect  CBO'o  latest  unemployment  assump- 
tions, which  show  overall  unemployment  at  7.3  percent  in  calendar  year  1982,  then 
dropping  to  6.0  percent  by  calendar  year  1986. 

ADDED  RECRUITINO  INCENTIVES  MAINLY  A  HEIX3E 

The  favorable  recruiting  results  in  1981  suggest  that  any  additional  recruiting  in- 
centiv«K  such  as  improved  educational  benefits,  would  be  needed  by  the  Army  only 
after  1982.  and  then  mainly  as  a  hedge  against  unexpected  developments  that  might 
worsen  recruiting. 

If.  for  example,  the  intense  management  effort  that  accompanined  the  1981  suc- 
cess IS  relaxed,  recruiting  could  suffer  in  future  years.  We  cannot  forecast  with  con- 
fidence what  part,  if  any.  of  the  1981  recruiting  improvements  will  not  continue, 
out.  If  only  one-half  of  the  recruiting  improvement  not  explained  by  pay  raises  and 
unemployment  continues  in  the  years  after  1982  and  all  other  assumptions  of  the 
base  case  remain  the  same,  the  percentage  of  recruits  holding  high  school  diplomas 
could  fall  below  the  65  percent  target  in  1983  and  beyond  (see  Table  1). 

Increases  in  the  Army's  enlisted  end  strength  could  also  produce  less  favorable 
trends.  The  current  Arm^  plan  calls  for  decreases  in  enlisted  end  strength  through 
1984,  followed  bv  sharp  increases  in  1985  through  1987.  Such  a  pattern  would  im- 
prove the  recruiting  outlook  for  1983  and  1984.  but  could  prevent  the  Army  from 
meeting  the  65  percent  target  for  high  school  graduates  in  1985  and  beyond  (see 
Table  1).  ^ 

The  favorable  base-case  results  also  assume  continued  improvements  in  career  re- 
tention, and  hence  less  demand  for  recruits.  A  limit  on  increases  in  numbers  of  ca- 
reerists, prompted  bv  demands  for  more  youne  soldiers  in  combat  skills,  could 
worsen  recruiting  problems  aipiificantly  (see  Table  1).  Recruiting  could  also  suffer  if 
the  uneinp!o>'ment  rate  declines  as  sharply  as  the  Administration  predicts  (see 
I  able  n  Ihe  base-case  forecasts  also  make  assumptions  about  recruiting  policies  for 
females  and  thoeje  with  prior  military  service.  Changes  in  recruiting  objectives  for 
these  categories  could  alter  CBO's  results,  although  probably  less  dramatically  than 
factors  such  as  end  strength  increases. 

H.R.  1400  AS  A  Possmus  RECRumNc  Hedge 

RECRUITING  EFFECTS 

Improved  military  educational  benefits  could  provide  a  hedge  against  the  risk  of 
future  recruiting  problems.  For  example,  H.R.  1400-the  bill  now  before  this  Sub- 
committee— would  provide  a  $300  monthly  benefit  for  up  to  36  months  to  those  who 
complete  at  least  t^^  j  vears  of  active-duty  military  service.  Those  who  complete  six 
or  more  years  would  be  eligible  for  a  substantially  higher  benefit.  H.R.  1400  also 
ooniains  a  transferability  provision,  which  allows  qualified  military  personnel  to 
transfer  their  benefits  to  their  spouses  or  children. 

If  H  R.  1400  were  extended  only  to  Army  recruits,  CBO  forecasts  an  increase  of  as 
much  as  15  percent  in  the  number  of  high-quality  recruits.  Actual  increases  might 
well  be  lower,  since  the  15  percent  estimate  assumes  that  benefits  are  fully  indexed 
to  innation,  that  the  effects  of  benefits  are  not  reduced  through  competition  with 
non-military  educational  benefits,  and  that  potential  recruits  expect  to  use  all  of 
thcMr  entitlements.  Nonetheless,  an  increase  of  even  5  to  10  percent  in  the  number 
of  high-quality  recruits  should  give  the  Army  a  good  chance  of  meeting  its  recruit- 
ing goals  through  Uie  mid-1980s,  even  if  its  1981  recruiting  success  falls  off  or  end 
strengths  mcrease. 

These  resulU  would  apply  if  eligibility  wore  restricted  to  Army  recruits.  If.  howev- 
er, benefite  were  extended  across  the  board  to  all  the  services  (as  H.R.  1400  would 
do).  Army  recruiting  might  actually  suffer.  Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  a  test 
of  various  educational  benefits.  Preliminary  results  of  the  test  show  that,  when  a 
uniform  benefit  was  offered  to  all  the  services,  the  Army's  acquisition  of  high-qual- 
ity recruits  fell  by  about  7  percent  below  the  base-case  level,  while  Navy  and  Air 
Force  recruiting  increased  over  the  base  case  by  about  8  percent  and  5  percent,  re- 
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spectively.  The  base  case  assumed  continuation  of  today's  educational  benefits, 
which  offer  more  to  Army  recruits.  It  may  be  that  the  other  services  appear  rela- 
tively more  attractive  when  a  common  benefit  is  offered. 

The  test  results,  of  course,  should  be  interpreted  with  care.  Nonetheless,  the  dra* 
matic  results  of  the  tests— a  poor  showing  by  the  service  most  in  need  of  recruiting 
help— do  suggest  that  the  Congress  avoid  across-the-board  benefits  and  target  any 
added  military  educational  benefits  heavily  toward  those  occupations  that  are  most 
difficult  to  fill,  most  of  which  art  in  the  Army.  Such  a  targeted  approach  would  en- 
hance the  chances  of  improving  recruiting  where  that  help  is  needed  most. 

COSTS 

Because  at  least  two  years  of  activoKiuty  service  would  be  required  to  earn  bene- 
fits under  H.R.  1400,  the  cost  of  the  bill  would  be  minimal  in  the  first  few  years. 
CBO  estimates,  however,  that,  when  costs  approach  their  peak  in  the  mid-1990s, 
annual  spending  would  range  between  $650  million  and  $2.8  billion  in  constant 
fiscal  year  1982  dollars.  The  range  depends  mostly  on  whether  the  benefits  are  in- 
dexed to  inflation.  H.R.  1400  does  not  provide  for  indexing,  but  the  Congress  has 
traditionally  increased  veterans'  benefits  as  the  cost  of  living  has  risen. 

CBO  estimates  that  benefits  paid  directly  to  veterans  would  account  for  about  60 
percent  of  total  program  costs.  The  transferability  provision  would  account  for  an- 
other 25  percent,  and  the  provision  permitting  in-service  use  of  benefits  by  career 
personnel  would  absorb  the  remaining  15  percent 

These  cost  estimates  are  lower  than  those  CBO  submitted  to  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  last  May.  The  difference  results  primarily  from  a  lower  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  transferability  provision,  which  we  will  discuss  further  in  a 
moment.  .  . 

Educational  benefits  may  not  be  the  cheapest  way  to  improve  enlisted  recruiting 
CBO  estimates  that  a  substantially  expanded  enlistment  bonus  program  could  yield 
a  15  percent  increase  in  high-quality  recruits  in  each  of  the  services—the  same  as 
H.K.  1400  could  produce— and  would  cost  $700  million  annually  in  constant  1982 
dollars.  This  is  one-thir.i  the  cost  of  benefits  paid  directly  to  veterans  under  H  R 
1400.  Enlistment  bunuses  are  less  costly  because  the  benefits  are  **up  front"  rather 
than  deferred,  and  young  persons  have  a  dtrong  preference  for  money  nov  rather 
than  later.  Moreover,  enlistment  bonuses  could  be  targeted  only  on  high<iuality  re- 
cruits tthat  IS.  high  school  graduates  in  the  upper  test-score  categories),  whereas 
educational  benefits  would  be  available  to  all  those  who  complete  high  school 

An  additional  $700  million  in  enlistment  bonuses  would  represent  a  six  fold  in 
crease  in  spending  on  such  bonuses.  Such  a  large  program  may  have  important  dis* 
advantages.  For  example,  the  bonus  is  usually  paid  upon  the  completion  of  basic 
training  and  thus  may  be  difficult  to  recover  from  those  who  leave  before  complet 
ing  their  first  enlistment  term.  Moreover,  some  have  expressed  concern  that  sub- 
stantial cash  bonuses  could  be  used  unwisely  by  18-year-old  recruits  Nonetheless, 
the  cost  figures  do  suggest  that  bonuses  would  be  a  less  expensive  way  of  meeting 
recruiting  goals  than  educational  benefits. 

TRAN8FERABIUTY 

This  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress  have  shown  strong  interest  in  a  transferabil 
ity  provision,  which  would  permit  military?  personnel  to  transfer  their  educational 
benefits  to  their  spouse  or  dependent).  While  educational  benefits  may  be  an  incen 
tive  to  join  the  military,  they  are  also  an  inducement  to  leave  in  order  to  attend 
school  and  make  full  use  of  the  benefits.  Transferability  is  one  way  to  offset  this 
incentive  and  so  avoid  harming  career  retention,  which  has  been  a  mqjor  concern  of 
the  Congress  in  recent  yenrs. 

RETENTION  EFFECTS 

CBO  5  forecasts  show  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  special  pay  in- 
creases, career  retention  should  improve  substantially.  For  example,  the  number  of 
careerists  in  the  Navy,  which  has  had  the  most  severe  retention  problems,  should 
increase  by  15  percent  between  1981  and  1986.  (Careerists  are  defined  here  as  those 
military  personnel  with  more  than  four  years  of  active-duty  service )  This  improve^ 
ment  in  overall  numbers  of  careerists  does  not  rCe  out  some  shortages  in  highly 
technical  occupations,  but  these  problems  should  be  quite  limited. 

Nonetheless,  the  Congress  mav  want  to  be  sure  that  these  improvements  in  reten- 
tion are  not  jeopardized  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  educational  benefits  program 
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Would  H  R  1100  harm  retention,  nnd  could  transferability  remedy  any  such  harm^ 
Tue  answer  varies  with  the  person's  years  of  service.* 

Afler  four  years  of  military  service,  when  most  personnel  face  their  firflt  reenlist- 
ment  decision.  H  R  1400  offers  only  a  modest  incentive  to  leave.  Without  transfera- 
u  ir^A^^^S""^  of  this  incentive  to  leave  is  equivalent  to  a  "negative  bonus"  of 
about  ^.ZOO  Transferability  would  reduce  this  negative  bonus  to  $200,  The  amount 
of  the  mcentive  to  leave  is  small  at  the  fourth  year  largely  because  educational 
benents  would  double,  from  $300  to  $600  a  month,  for  those  who  reenlist  and  com- 
plete more  than  six  ye.  rs  of  service. 

ARer  eight  or  twelve  years  of  service,  when  active^uty  personnel  often  face  sub- 
sequent reenlistment  decisions,  the  benefits  in  H.R.  1400  would  produce  a  stronger 
incentive  to  leave  Without  transferability,  the  incentive  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
negative  bonus  of  about  $4,200  at  the  eighth  year  and  $3,500  at  the  twelRh  year, 
1  ransferability  would  offset  about  two-thirds  of  this  negative  bonus  at  the  eiehth 
year  and  offset  it  completely  at  the  twelfth  year. 

COSTS 

The  advantages  of  transferability  would  come  at  some  cost.  CBO  estimates  that,  if 
benefits  under  H  R  1400  were  fully  indexed,  the  cost  of  the  transferability  provision 
would  eventually  reach  about  $750  million  a  year  in  today's  dollars.  This  is  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  $1  25  billion  cost  estimate  we  submitted  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  several  months  ago. 

Our  revised  estimate  is  lower  because  it  reflects  a  substantially  smaller  popula- 
tion of  eligible  users  When  utilization  levels  out  in  the  late  1990's  we  estimate  that 
about  0  million  active-duty  and  retired  military  personnel  would  be  eligible  to 
transter  benefits  to  about  13  million  spouses  and  college-age  children,  (Thesp  fig- 
ures refiect  expected  improvements  in  retention  over  the  next  few  years.)  But  onU^ 
about  10  percent  of  the  1  3  million  eligible  recipients  would  actually  use  their  bene- 
fits each  vear  The  percentage  is  low  because  college-age  children,  who  ore  likely  to 
attend  school,  make  up  only  about  one- third  of  the  1.3  million  potential  users  The 
remaining  two-thirds  would  be  spouses  over  age  26.  nnd  Census  data  show  that  only 
d  to  ^  percent  of  married  fenriales  in  this  age  group  attend  college.  When  attendance 
rates  for  spouses  are  a(^usted  upward  to  reflect  the  availability  of  educational  bene- 
iita,  their  projected  attendance  rate  still  remains  relatively  low 

Even  with  this  reduced  estimate  of  the  cost  cf  transferability,  selective  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  may  still  be  a  cheaper  way  to  offset  the  incentive  to  leave.  Offerinc 
reenlistment  bonuses  at  the  fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  years  of  service,  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  \jlue  of  transferability  at  these  points,  should  offset  much  of  the  incen- 
tive to  leave  The  bonuses  would  add  about  $500  million  a  year  to  cost  of  H.R.  140O's 
trarisferability  provision  Costs  could  be  reduced  still  further  if  these  bonuses  were 
limited  to  occupations  with  retention  problems.  As  wo  noted  earlier,  only  a  limited 
number  of  occupations  are  suffering  such  problems. 

We  have  tried  to  present  our  findings  on  the  costs  and  effqcts  of  transferability  as 
simply  as  possible  But  I  should  note  that  they  are  based  on  many  highly  uncertain 
factors  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  quantify,  including  a  preference  for  education- 
al benefits  now  rather  than  later,  the  chances  of  remaining  in  the  military  lone 
enough  to  transfer  benefits,  and  the  likelihood  of  having  a  spouse  and/or  children 
who  plan  to  attend  school  Thus,  our  results,  which  are  preliminary,  should  be 
viewed  only  as  rough  guides  to  the  costs  and  effects  of  educational  benefits  and 
transferability. 


SUMMARY 


Mr  Chairman  CBO  s  revised  recruiting  forecast  has  changed  the  urgency  associ- 
utcd  with  providing  improved  educational  benefits.  It  now  appears  that  the  Army 
will  ne^  added  recruiting  incentives  only  beyond  fiscal  year  1982.  and  then  mainly 
as  a  hedge  against  increases  in  end  strengtlis  or  a  reversal  of  favorable  1981  trends. 
Moreover,  the  recent  test  results  raise  the  risk  that  providing  equal  benefits  to  all 
the  services  could  actually  reduce  recruiting  in  the  Army  below  levels  that  would  be 
achieved  with  todays  benefits, 

ThP  results  suggest  that,  if  the  Congress  chooses  to  enact  an  improved  educational 
benefits  program,  the  improvements  should  be  targeted  heavily  on  categories  of  re- 

.«'J^?r'p*"Ji%P'^"^*^  ^^^"^  ^P^^^  ^"  ^^^'^  •P^'^'c  provisions.  To  transfer  o  benefit 
under  H  R  1400,  the  service  member  miwt  have  completed  at  least  ten  years  of  activeduty  serv- 
ice and  remain  on  active  duty,  or  be  retired,  while  hU  spouse  or  dependent  used  the  benefits 
Benefits  transferred  by  retirees  must  be  used  within  ten  y^ars  of  the  dSe  of  retirement 
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cruite  that  are  difficuU  to  attract,  moet  of  which  would  be  in  the  Army.  The  Con- 
gress might  also  want  to  keep  any  initial  package  of  benefits  modest,  so  as  to  hold 
down  costs,  while  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  increasing  benefits  should  recruit- 
ing problems  in  the  years  after  1982  warrant  greater  incentives. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  believe  we  will  defer  questions  until  the  second 
witness  has  completed  his  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEIL  SINGER,  DIRECTOR,  SPECIAL  PROJECTS, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR 
MANPOWER,  RESERVE  AFFAIRS  AND  LOGISTICS,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  MICHAEL  POUCH  AND  RICHARD  FERNANDEZ,  RAND 
CORP. 

Mr.  Singer.  I  am  Neil  Singer,  Director  of  Special  Projects  for  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  Lawrence  Korb.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you  today  to  summarize  the  results  to  date  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  educational  assistance  program. 

Accompanying  me  are  Dr.  Michael  Polich,  on  my  left,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Fernandez  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  who  conducted  the  detailed 
analysis  of  the  test  results. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1980,  the  Ck)ngress  directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to  con- 
duct a  nationwide  test  of  the  effects  of  educational  benefits  on  re- 
cruiting and  retention.  We  designed  the  test  to  help  us  answer  sev- 
eral important  questions  about  educational  benefits: 

Could  they  serve  to  attract  high-quality  recruits?  Would  they  aid 
in  manning  hard-to-fmd  skills?  What  is  the  value  that  recruits 
place  on  different  structural  features  of  an  educational  assistance 
program,  such  as  transferability  or  inflation  indexing?  Can  educa- 
tional benefits  be  structured  so  as  to  help,  rather  than  hurt,  reten- 
tion? .     ...  j.-^  . 

To  address  these  questions,  we  designtru  a  test  in  which  dirierent 
programs,  including  three  new  educational  benefit  plans  designed 
by  the  Congress,  were  offered  in  balanced  sets  of  geographical 
areas. 

All  of  the  test  progranris  were  restricted  to  eligible  recruits  enlist- 
ing in  hard-to-fill  skills.  Because  the  Army  faced  the  most  difficult 
recruiting  task  in  1980,  we  allocated  most  of  the  eligible  skills  to 
the  Army  rather  than  the  other  services.  In  the  Army,  the  bulk  of 
the  hard-to-fill  skills  fall  in  the  combat  arms.  ^ 

Our  baseline,  or  control  cell,  was  the  basic  veterans  educational 
assistance  program,  supplemented  by  small  amounts  called  "kick- 
ers" for  specific  Army  skills.  The  other  three  recruiting  programs 
were:  "Ultra  VEAP,"  in  which  the  Army  offered  large  kickers  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $12,000;  the  section  901  tuition/stipend  program 
offering  noncontributory  benefits  up  to  $15,600  in  all  services;  and 
the  section  903  noncontributory  VEAP  program  in  all  services,  sup- 
plemented by  small  kickers  in  the  Army  identical  to  those  in  the 
control  cell.  „ 

We  also  offered  the  section  902  loan  repayment  program  in  all 
services,  nationwide.  In  addition,  each  service  implemented  a  reten- 
tion test  to  see  whether  the  transferability  benefits  incorporated  in 
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the  section  901  and  903  programs  would  induce  members  to  reen- 
hst 

Our  analysis  of  the  effects  of  these  programs  is  based  primarily 
on  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  enlisted  and  reenlisted  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  We  have  now  received  9  months'  worth  of 
data  from  the  recruiting  test,  complete  through  August,  and  we  do 
not  beheve  that  data  from  September  will  alter  the  results  signifi- 
cantly. 

We  have  also  obtained  data  from  two  surveys  that  we  conducted 
to  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the  test  programs  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  of  other  educational  benefit  features.  Our  surveys 
are  now  complete  and  all  of  the  data  from  them  have  been  collect- 
ed. 

The  recruiting  test  results  show  that  in  certain  instances  the  test 
programs  led  to  substantial  increases  in  high-quality  enlistments. 
1  he  largest  estimated  response  appeared  in  the  Ultra- VEAP  pro- 
gram,  which  increased  Army  enlistments  by  roughly  10  percent 
without  any  apparent  adverse  impact  on  the  other  services. 

The  section  903  noncontributory  VEAP  program,  with  much 
smaller  benefit  levels  than  Ultra-VEAP,  failed  to  generate  statisti- 
cally significant  improvements  in  recruiting  in  any  of  the  services 
The  section  901  tuition/stipend  program  increased  Navy  and  Air 
Force  enlistments  by  5  to  8  percent,  but  it  also  reduced  Army  high- 
quality  enlistments  by  approximately  7  percent 

We  believe  that  this  reduction  occurred  because  in  the  section 
yol  test  the  Army  could  not  offer  greater  educational  benefits  than 
the  other  services,  as  it  could  in  the  other  programs. 

In  the  recruiting  portion  of  the  test,  we  were  also  concerned 
about  what  effects,  if  any,  educational  benefits  would  have  on 
channeling  high-quality  individuals  into  hard-to-fill  skills.  We 
found  that  the  proportion  of  Army  enlistees  entering  combat  arms 
tell  when  certain  noncombat  specialties  were  added  to  the  list  of 
eligible  skills. 

We  conclude  that  recruiting  for  combat  arms  was  hurt  by  elimi- 
nating the  differential  educational  benefit  for  service  in  combat 
skills. 

Although  the  study  design  insured  that  the  areas  offering  the 
four  programs  were  balanced  at  the  start  of  the  test,  subsequent 
shifts  might  have  occurred  in  other  factors  that  influence  recruit- 
ing. Accordingly,  a  more  detailed  analysis  was  conducted  to  control 
tor  possible  imbalances  in  local  unemployment  and  wage  rates, 
numbers  of  recruiters,  and  levels  of  advertising  of  educational 
benefits.  None  of  these  factors  was  found  to  have  made  any  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  estimates  of  the  effects  of  the  test  pro- 
grams. ^ 

To  evaluate  program  implementation,  we  analyzed  survey  data 
on  young  mens  awareness  of  the  programs  and  the  information 
they  received  from  recruiters.  The  surveys  also  showed  that  the  en- 
listment propensities  of  military  applicants  are  not  strongly  affect- 
ed by  specific  benefit  features  such  as  loan  repayment,  inflation  in- 
dexing, or  provisions  for  inservice  use. 

To  learn  more  about  the  effects  of  educational  benefits  on  reten- 
tion, all  of  the  services  conducted  tests  of  sections  901  or  903.  Each 
service  implemented  a  test  in  which  potential  reenlistees  were  of- 
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fered  special  educational  incentives,  including  transferabilitjr.  0*;^? 
best  data  to  date  are  from  the  Navy  test,  in  which  44  individuals 
out  of  464  eligibles  had  taken  advantage  of  the  test  program  as  of 
mid-August. 

From  a  short  questionnaire  that  the  Navy  administered  to  those 
accepting  the  program,  we  have  learned  that  10  of  the  44  indicated 
that  they  would  have  reenlisted  even  if  the  program  had  not  been 
offered.  We  expect  the  tests  in  the  other  services  to  yield  similar 
information.  r  j  i. 

In  the  retention  test,  we  have  obtained  5  months  worth  ot  data 
since  the  services  began  offering  the  programs  in  April.  However, 
we  are  concerned  that  further  data  yet  to  be  collected  might 
change  the  results  significantly. 

We  must  still  compare  reenlistment  rates  under  the  programs 
with  those  in  ineligible  but  comparable  skills,  to  measure  the  pro- 
grams* net  efi'ects.  And  it  is  important  to  accumulate  all  of  the 
data  before  attempting  any  analysis,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
sample.  ,  ^ 

At  this  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  retention  test  results  to 
date  constitute  a  sound  basis  for  evaluating  the  retention  effects  of 
educational  benefit  programs. 

Although  our  analysis  of  the  retention  data  is  still  incomplete, 
the  test  has  provided  answers  to  the  other  questions  that  we  had  at 
its  inception.  We  have  found  that  educational  benefits  can  produce 
substantial  increases  in  high-quality  enlistments.  But  this  effect  de- 
pends on  the  structure  of  the  program. 

For  example,  a  program  that  offers  the  same  benefit  to  eligible 
enlistees  in  all  services,  such  as  the  section  901  tuition /stipend  pro- 
gram, could  actually  reduce  Army  enlistments. 

Moreover,  making  the  benefit  available  to  high-quality  enlistees 
in  all  skills  might  draw  recruits  out  of  the  combat  arms.  In  con- 
trast, the  results  indicate  that  a  targeted  program  can  improve 
manning  in  hard-to-fill  specialties  while  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  overall  number  of  high-quality  recruits.  ,  r 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  now  reviewing  the  results  ot  the 
1981  test  programs  in  the  course  of  developing  its  recommendations 
for  a  new  program  of  educational  assistance  for  military  members. 
As  Dr.  Korb  has  testified  before  the  subcommittee  earlier,  our  goal 
is  to  offer  our  recommended  program  for  your  consideration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  congressional  session. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  Dr.  Polich,  Mr.  Fernan- 
dez, and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Nichols.  May  I  suggest  that  the  other  two  gentlemen  come 
to  the  table  now,  and  maybe  we  can  direct  our  questions  to  the 
panel  as  a  whole. 

I  notice  that  your  testimony  contains  a  lot  of  figures.  You  are  ta- 
miliar,  of  course,  with  the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  suggested  a  reduction  in  recruiting  and  retention  advertising 
for  the  coming  year  of  about  $165  million— $110  million,  $65  mil- 
lion of  which  are  related  to  the  Army  alone.  ^ 

My  question  I  guess  is,  if  this  $110  million  overall  reduction  is 
retain^  in  the  appropriations  bill,  would  you  be  as  confident  as 
you  seem  to  appear  in  your  testimony  of  the  results  that  we  might 
get  in  1982? 
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Mn  Hale.  I  think  the  numbers  in  1982  look  favorable.  Even  after 
a  cut  of  about  $100  million  in  the  recruiting  and  advertising 
budget,  the  Army  should  be  able  to  meet  the  congressionally  man- 
dated goals  of  65  and  25  percent 

In  the  years  beyond,  I  think  there  are  significantly  larger  ques- 
tions. There  is  some  risk  that  we  could  follow  the  path  that  was 
taken  m  the  mid-1970's— that  is,  once  recruiting  looked  good— re- 
ductions were  made  in  recruiting  and  advertising  budgets  and  later 
^^rP^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  substantial  recruiting  problems  in  the  late 
1970  s.  If  this  budget  cut  is  retained,  I  would  hope  you  will  look 
carefully  at  it  again  next  year  to  be  sure  that  the  circumstances 
still  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  would  hope  that  you  would  agree  with  the  desir- 
ability of  exceeding  the  minimum  standards  that  we  have  set  for 
next  year  if  we  can  do  so.  For  example,  the  Air  Force,  I  believe, 
enjoys  about  a  92-perc8nt  recruitment  of  high  school  graduates: 
Army  recruitment  is  not  nearly  as  high.  That  is  a  goal.  The  Air 
Force  people  tell  me  their  goal  is  100  percent  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates; ^ 

I  presume  you  would  say  that  if  the  Army  could  increase  that 
minimum,  it  would  be  desirable? 

Mr.  Hale.  No  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  More  would  be  better.  I 
can  t  give  you  an  analytic  answer  as  to  how  much  is  enough  in 
terms  of  quality. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Your  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  if  a  GI  bill  were 
passed,  it  could  impact  adversely  on  the  Army. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  was  talking  about  the  test  results,  and  so  you  may 
want  to  direct  this  question  to  Mr.  Singer.  If  an  across-the-board 
benefit  program  were  implemented  in  which  all  the  services  re- 
ceived the  same  benefits,  the  test  results  suggest  that  Army  re- 
cruiting could  actually  be  hurt. 

Mr.  Nichols.  On  page  8,  you  have  a  wide  variation  in  the  cost 
figures.  Why  the  variation? 

Mr,  HuCK.  The  estimates  really  reflect  assumptions  about  wheth- 
er we  are  dealing  in  constant  dollars  or  whether  they  are  in  dollars 
which  are  not  indexed  to  inflation  in  the  future.  The  lower  esti- 
mates don't  assume  any  indexing  to  inflation,  while  the  higher  esti- 
mates in  constant  1982  dollars  assume  the  program  is  indexed  to 
inflation. 

We  made  the  point  that  this  difference  would  significantly  affect 
costs,  which  accounts  for  the  range  in  the  estimates  shown  on  page 

o. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Speaking  again  to  cost,  you  say  CBO  estimates  that 
a  substantially  expanded  enlistment  bonus  program  could  yield  a 
lo-percent  increase  in  high-quality  recruits,  the  same  as  H  R  1400 
would  produce,  but  that  this  would  cost  $700  million  annually,  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  benefits  paid  directly  to  veterans  under  H.R. 
1400.  I  wonder  if  in  those  computations  you  include  any  other 
benefits  that  might  accrue  to  the  country  or  to  the  service  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  this  guy  now  ought  to  have  more  smarts. 
Certainly  the  man  you  are  going  to  throw  bonus  dollars  at  is  not 
going  to  have  a  better  education  necessarily  because  of  those  dol- 
lars. 

Was  that  fact  injected? 
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Mr.  HuCK.  We  didn't  factor  that  in,  although  one  would  certainly 
admit  that,  if  you  had  an  educational  benefit,  there  would  be  some 
secondary  benefits  that  could  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Ana- 
lyzing those  kinds  of  effect  was  beyond  the  scope  of  our  study. 
There  could  be  other  benefits  to  consider  in  validating  bonuses 
versus  retention  benefits. 

Mr.  Nichols.  My  time  is  up.  i      rm.  r  i 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  tried  to  summarize  as  you  went  along.  The  feel- 
ing that  you  have  is  that  we  don't  really  need  any  GI  bill  for  re- 
cruitment incentive  in  the  near  future,  so  if  our  goal  or  motivation 
for  adopting  a  GI  bill  is  to  solve  recruitment  problems,  we  really 
don't  need  it  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes.  We  pointed  out  that  the  Army  would  be  able  to 
meet  its  numerical  goals  and  the  congressionally  mandated  Quality 
constraints,  at  least  for  1982.  The  clouds  on  the  horizon  in  the  out 
years  are  several:  The  possibility  of  end-strength  increases  and  the 
possibility  that  1981  trends  will  not  continue.  I  think  no  one  is  sure 
yet  how  much  of  that  will  continue.  I  think  no  one  is  sure  yet  how 
much  of  that  will  continue  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  also  seem  to  conclude  that  a  system  that  tar- 

f;ets  bonuses  at  shortage  areas  might  be  a  lot  simpler  and  more  ef- 
fective. If  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  solve  recruitment  problems, 
would  that  be  less  expensive? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes.  There  are,  of  course,  some  disadvantages,  and  we 
pointed  them  out  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  heard  testimony  that  said  a  GI  bill 
would  attract  a  different  kind  of  recruit,  perhaps  a  more  intelligent 
recruit,  than  an  enlistment  bonus.  Do  you  have  that  feeling  at  all? 

Mr.  Hale.  Looking  across  the  full  spectrum  of  test  scores,  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  will  get  a  dramatically  different  quality  of  re- 
cruit. The  hope  is  that,  with  an  educational  benefit,  you  might  get 
more  people  who  are  bound  for  college.  That  is  a  possibility. 
Throughout  our  testimony,  we  have  been  trying  to  look  at  data 
that  we  can  analyze  in  quantitative  terms.  We  will  have  to  leave 
some  of  these  judgments  to  you. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  mentioned  that  transferability  accounted  for 
$750  million.  At  first,  you  said  it  represented  40  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  bill  and  now  you  are  down  to  25  percent? 

Mr.  HuCK.  We  have  lowered  the  cost  estimate,  because  we  now 
have  census  data  on  which  to  base  an.estimate  of  what  we  believe 
tranferability  would  cost  these  data  estimate  the  population  of  re- 
cipients, spouses,  and  dependents  who  could  use  the  benefit.  The 
data  were  not  available  for  our  earlier  estimate. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  How  many  people  in  addition  of  those  that  would 
stay  within  the  current  compensation  structure  would  stay  in  the 
military  by  the  transferability  feature? 

Mr.  HUCK.  One  would  not  have  transferability  without  the  basic 
educational  benefit,  so  transferability  provides  incentives  over  and 
above  the  basic  benefit.  The  purpose  of  transferability  is  to  miti- 
gate some  of  the  disincentive  effects  of  the  educational  benefit, 
namely,  the  incentive  to  leave  the  service.  Our  best  judgment  is 
that  the  transferability  provision  as  devised  in  H.R.  1400  would  to 
a  large  extent  offset  this  incentive  for  military  personnel  to  sepa- 
rate and  use  the  basic  benefits  offered  in  H.R.  1400.  But  the  ques- 
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tion  is  whether  that  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  accomplish 
that  objective, 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Singer.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  the  third  paragraph  on  the  third  page. 
It  .says: 

Accordinglv,  a  more  detailed  analysis  was  conducted  to  control  for  possible  imbal- 
ance in  jocal  unemployment  and  wage  rates,  numbers  of  recruiters,  and  levels  of 
advcrtismg  and  educational  benefits. 

None  of  these  factors  was  found  to  have  made  any  substantial  difference  in  the 
estimates  of  the  effects  of  the  test  programs. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Singer.  At  the  start  of  this  test  we  structured^geographical 
areas  in  such  a  way  that  they  matched  one  another  arid  matched 
the  rest  of  (tie  Nation  in  terms  of  a  number  of  factors  found  in  the 
past  to  be  keyed  to  recruiting  success:  For  example,  local  unem- 
ployment rates,  wage  rates,  the  numbers  of  recruiters  that  we  put 
out  there,  advertising  expenditures,  and  a  few  other  things  as  well. 

We  then  offered  a  different  program  in  each  of  these  test  areas, 
thus  trymg  to  set  up  an  experiment  in  which  the  only  difference 
anr.ong  the  test  areas  was  the  presence  or  absence  of  each  program. 

While  we  were  running  the  test,  other  things  were  happening  in 
the  world.  Unemployment  rates  were  changing  and  wage  rates 
were  changing,  and  in  addition  to  changes  on  a  uniform  national 
basis  there  might  also  have  been  changes  in  different  ways  in  each 
area. 

So,  we  went  back  afterward  to  check  on  whether  those  kinds  of 
changes  had  in  effect  distorted  our  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
effects  of  the  test  programs.  And  the  statement  in  the  text  says 
that  when  we  went  back  and  looked  at  whether  the  changes  during 
the  course  of  the  test  and  these  other  factors  had  made  any  differ- 
ence, we  found  that  none  of  these  factors  made  any  substantial  dif- 
ference. 

They  changed  the  numbers,  the  numerical  estimates  of  the  test 
results,  by  small  amounts,  but  the  conclusions  that  I  have  given 
you  m  the  statement  about  which  programs  worked  and  which  pro- 
grams didn  t  work  have  not  been  affected  by  the  more  detailed 
analysis. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Smith'. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Singer,  you  say 
across-the-board  benefits  to  all  services  would  hurt  the  Armv  re- 
cruiting in  the  areas  which  we  need  most? 

Mr.  Singer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  pass  a  bill  in  which  the 
other  semces  were  not  included  with  the  same  benefits.  How 
would  you  give  across-the-board  benefits  to  all  services  yet  increase 
the  services  to  the  Army  in  a  given  way? 

Mr.  Singer.  Mr.  Smith,  the  bill  that  is  before  you  and  a  number 
of  others  that  have  been  offered  in  this  Congress  and  the  previous 
one  provide  flexibility  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  in  some  cases 
the  Secretaries  of  the  services  to  supplement  an  across-the-board 
benefit  with  amounts  that  would  be  available  to  people  who  served 
in  certain  skills  or  perhaps  in  certain  services  or  had  certain  quali- 
fications such  as  a  high  school  diploma. 
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I  believe  that  our  test  results  should  be  read  as  supporting  the 
efficacy  of  those  kinds  of  supplements  while  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  the  higher  the  level  is  of  the  aQ»-oss-the-board  benefit,  the 
harder  it  is  going  to  be  for  us  to  convince  those  high-quality  indi- 
viduals to  serve  in  the  areas  where  we  need  them  most. 

So  I  believe  that  the  right  way  to  read  the  test  is  not  to  say  that 
we  cannot  tolerate  a  basic  benefit,  or  that  it  will  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  man  hard-to-fill  skills,  but  it  means  there  is  a  tension 
between  the  across-the-board  benefit  and  our  ability  to  induce 
people  to  serve  where  we  need  them  most  to  serve. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  NiCHOus.  Mr.  Montgomery.  ,  t  i  i 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  would  lilce  to  thank  the  witnesses.  It  looks 
like  you  did  concentrate  on  H.R.  1400. 

Mr.  Hale,  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  the  bonuses,  in 
your  opinion,  were  preferable  over  both  transferability  and  an  edu- 
cational bill.  ,    ^  - 

Mr.  Halk.  I  would  say  we  found  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
cheaper.  There  are  disadvantages  however.  We  alluded  to  several 
of  them  in  the  testimony.  I  think  the  chairman  mentioned  another 
one.  I  will  have  to  leave  to  you  to  weigh  the  disadventages,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that,  for  a  given  educational  goal,  bonuses  would  be  a 
cheaper  way  to  meet  it.  .  .  j 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Could  you  list  the  different  units  you  visited— 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines  and  the  people  you  talked  to  to  come 
up  with  this  information? 

Mr.  Hale.  We  have  not  made  visits  in  connection  with  this 
study,  although  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  units. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You  visited  no  units  

Mr.  Hale.  We  have,  although  not  in  connection  with  the  results 
presented  in  this  testimony.  These  results  are  derived  from  analy- 
sis of  data.  J  •  i.u 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Quite  frankly,  we  are  moving  around  m  the 
subcommittee  and  I  was  out  in  Texas  at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base  over 
the  weekend.  I  met  with  some  noncommissioned  officers  and  junior 
officers  who  were  talking  about  the  bill  and  talking  about  the 
transferability  of  H.R.  1400.  We  were  out  there  looking  at  the  air- 
port on  another  matter,  and  we  received  testimony  from  some  area 
high  school  counselors  as  well. 

We  were  impressed  that  these  high  school  counselors  told  us  that 
the  military,  quite  franky,  was  not  getting  quality  students.  Ihey 
were  not  getting  the  students  from  the  high  schools  around  here 
who  want  to  get  an  education.  . 

Instead  they  were  getting  the  students  that  were  floundering. 
Surely  there  were  a  few  that  had  a  goal,  but  ones  we  got  didn  t 
have  much  to  go,  and  so,  therefore,  when  the  recruiter  came  on 
board  they  joined  up  for  the  monev.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary thought  that  the  educational  benefit  would  be  an  attraction  to 
get  better  students,  high  school  counselors  from  five  or  six  high 
schools  in  the  area  told  us  differently. 

Mr.  Singer.  I  believe  that  our  test  results  bear  out  what  you  said 
in  indicating  that  educational  benefits  can  increase  by  a  significant 
amount  the  number  of  high-quality  enlistees  in  the  mihtapr,  and 
that  is  a  very  important  result  that  we  have  gleaned  from  the  test 
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was  not  obvious  to  us  beforehand  that  educational  benefits 
could  be  devised  in  such  a  way,  because  our  previous  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  our  educational  benefits  had  not  had  that  effect, 
and  I  think  now  we  have  a  stronger  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
programs. 

However,  we  are  concerned  that  those  programs  be  structured  in 
a  way  which  will  help  us  achieve  our  detailed  force  management 
objectives  as  well  as  our  overall  quality  goals. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  General  Meyer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 
General  Huyser,  U.S.  Air  Force,  head  of  personnel;  General  Bonaz 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  Admiral  Zick  of  the  Navy  and  General  Thur- 
mond, head  of  recruiting  for  the  Army,  testified  before  this  sub- 
committee and  were  very,  very  strong  for  some  type  of  educational 
bill.  I  am  a  little  confused  that  you  say  you  are  still  studying  it 
when  the  people  out  doing  the  job  that  have  to  fill  the  ranks  were 
adamant. 

They  said  we  have  to  have  a  GI  education  bill.  In  fact,  that  is 
what  President  Reagan  says  every  time  I  see  him.  You  are  just  not 
getting  the  word. 

Mr.  Singer.  If  I  recall  some  of  the  specific  statements  that  were 
made  by  the  officers  whom  vou  have  alluded  to,  I  believe  that  at 
least  some  of  them  indicated  that  the  need  for  an  educational  as- 
sistance program  would  be  felt  most  sharply  in  a  few  years  rather 
than  immediately.  That  tracks  with  the  testimony  Mr.  Hale  has 
given  this  afternoon. 

As  for  the  others,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are  not  in  disagree- 
ment with  them.  We  have  repeatedly  said  to  you,  that  is  my  bosses 
have  said  to  you  over  the  course  of  this  year,  that  we  favor  a  pro- 
gram and  we  are  trying  our  best  to  find  out  what  kind  of  program 
would  best  serve  all  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Let  me  ask  you  something.  The  VEAP  pro- 
gram IS  not  working  well.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Singer.  I  personally  would  say  that  I  don't  have  evidence 
that  the  VEAP  program  has  been  a  substantial  recruiting  incen- 
tive. It  serves  other  objectives.  Participation  rates  in  VEAP  in 
three  of  the  four  services  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  percent. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  recruiters  told  us  in  another  testimony 
we  had  from  the  military  that  the  VEAP  program  was  not  working 
at  all,  and  that  the  test  programs  have  now  expired.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Singer.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  So,  in  other  words,  we  really  don't  have  any- 
thing but  the  VEAP  program  and  the  statistics  do  not  suggest  that 
the  military  has  had  success  with  this  program? 

Mr.  Singer.  What  we  have  for  fiscal  1982  is  VEAP  with  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  VEAP  statute  for  kickers,  and  we  are 
using  that  authority  this  year.  We  have  structured  a  set  of  recruit- 
ing incentives  for  the  Army.  They  make  use  of  that  full  statutory 
authority  to  offer  a  program  that  we  found  last  year  to  confer  sub- 
stantial benefits. 

That  program  is  not  going  to  benefit  the  other  services  because 
they  are  not  using  it.  They  seem  to  think,  at  least  as  manifested  in 
their  desire  to  have  such  a  program,  that  they  don't  need  it  for 
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1982.  If  they  do,  then  I  feel  fairly  confident  that  we  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  most  happy  to  support  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  a  permanent  program 
that  we  wish  to  have  for  the  future.  To  the  contrary,  as  I  said  in 
my  statement,  we  are  now  reviewing  the  results  of  the  1981  test 
programs  in  the  course  of  developing  our  recommendation  for  a 
new  program  of  educational  assistance  for  military  members. 

I  wouldn't  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  what  that  program  will  look 
like,  but  we  are  taking  a  look  de  novo  at  this  issue.  We  are  not 
locked  into  VEAP.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a  program  that  will 
capitalize  on  what  we  have  learned  over  the  past  year  about  the 
way  the  programs  operate.  I  hope  we  will  come  back  with  a  pro- 
gram early  next  year  that  will  do  what  I  have  said  by  way  of  cap- 
italizing on  that  information. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  The  GI  education  program  is  really  not  my 
idea.  It  comes  from  these  gentlemen  that  I  mentioned.  When  we 
had  testimony  last  year,  they  said  that  the  key  thing  we  need  is  a 
GI  education  bill— that  is  where  it  got  started. 

My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  would  like  to  follow  a  few  of  the  things  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  mentioned.  I  have  a  problem  understanding  the  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  not  only  you  folks  but  a  number  of 
other  people  who  have  testified  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  general  population,  in  particular  the  military  population. 

I  have  had  a  GI  forum  in  San  Diego,  which  is  my  district,  and 
have  talked  with  literally  hundreds  of  enlisted  peoole  and  families, 
and  to  a  man  I  can  tell  you  at  least  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  in  San 
Diego,  it  is  the  opinion  of  practically  everybody  that  the  VEAP  pro- 
gram has  failed.  ,  J 

That  came  from  recruiters,  the  senior  NCO  s  and  the  enlisted 
people.  They  said  it  is  worthless.  One  of  the  recruiters  said  that 
you  could  count  the  number  of  VEAP  participants  in  San  Diego  on 
the  fingers^  of  one  hand.  v  ^  j 

Maybe  he  was  exaggerating,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  Navy  who  is  participating  in  VEAP.  I  notice  that  there 
is  a  $2.8  million  price  tag  on  the  GI  bill  in  one  of  the  statements 
here.  Does  that  include  projected  mitigation  of  the  present  man- 
power drain?  I  am  talking  about  losing  permanent  investments. 
For  example,  I  understand  that  we  lost  several  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  pilots  in  the  last  10  years  who  have  left  the  service  for 
various  reasons.  If  we  are  going  to  project  that  a  new  GI  bill  would 
in  fact  enhance  retention  substantially,  does  that  $2.8  billion  price 
tag  include  that  mitigation?  t  .    .  i 

Mr.  Hale.  There  is  no  offset  in  either  direction.  It  is  simply  the 
cost  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hunter,  I  think  that  retention,  at  least  in  the 
enlisted  ranks,  is  going  up  appreciably  in  all  the  services.  There 
are  still  remaining  problems  in  special  skill  areas,  particularly  in 
the  Navy  and  obviously  if  there  is  to  be  a  substantial  increase  in 
end  strength  in  any  of  the  services  they  may  need  that  extra  reten- 
tion. Retention  has  been  increasing  sharply,  presumably  m  re- 
sponse at  least  in  part  to  the  raises  that  the  Congress  had  enacted. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  increasing,  but  we  have  eco- 
nomic factors  now  contributing  to  that.  I  still  go  on  the  carriers 
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and  meet  commanders  in  base  in  San  Diego  who  are  losing  literally 
hundreds  of  their  best  people.  We  are  atjll  22,000  senior  petty  offi- 
cers short  in  the  Navy.  While  the  rate  is  up  substantially,  I  am 
stiH  not  satisfied  that  it  is  as  high  as  it  could  be  or  should  be 

«f  59nn'?i'fl!f^  *^«9nn  nnn^"'l^°'".®  °^  P«°P'^  ^^^^  investment 
of  5200,000  or  $300,000  in  training. 

Mr.  Hale.  We  haven't  tried  to  factor  that  in.  You  will  never  get 
them  all  to  stay,  as  you  are  well  aware.  If  your  desire  is  to  improve 
retention,  I  wouldn't  look  to  educational  benefits.  Even  with  trans- 
ferability, our  results  suggest  you  may  just  end  up  learning  reten- 
tion unchanged.  If  your  desire  is  to  improve  retention,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  pay  raises  for  careerists  or  selected  reenlistment  bonuses. 

Mr.  S'NGEt'-  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  thoughts  you  ex- 
pressed about  VEAP.  We  do  know  that  in  the  Navy,  25  percent  of 
members  participate  in  VEAP  at  one  time  or  another. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  some  that  were  in 
for  I  weeks  and  dropped  out? 

Mr.  Singer.  Perhaps. 

•  .HUNTER.  Because  I  have  never  met  a  Navy  enlistee  who  was 
in  VEAP. 

Mr.  Singer.  That  is  as  a  fraction  of  those  who  have  been  eligible 
to  participate.  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  the  program  has 
worked  in  a  way  that  will  satisfies  ail  our  objectives.  Probably  it 
has  not  worked  well  enough  for  us  to  continue  it  on  a  permanent 
basis,  although  I  don't  wish  to  offer  that  judgment  now. 

However,  there  are  gains  to  be  found  in  an  education  program 
other  than  bringing  people  in.  We  wish  to  create  a  certain  set  of 
environments  for  their  activities  in  service  and  to  indicate  to  them 
what  sort  of  behavior  we  would  like  them  to  pursue.  VEAP  to  some 
extent,  I  think,  has  contributed  to  that,  and  we  would  hope  to  con- 
wiuld  oSS-'"^o5  ^^"^  ^^""^  °^  behavior  in  any  new  program  that  we 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hale,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  11  of  your  disser- 
tation here,  the  second  paragraph,  you  say  after  8  or  12  years  of 
service,  when  active-duty  personnel  often  face  subsequent  reenlist- 
ment decisions,  the  benefits  of  H.R.  1400  would  produce  a  stronger 
incentive  to  leave. 

I  presume  that  you  are  saying  that  after  10  years  of  service  he 
the  becomes  vested,  that  benefits  are  triggered  to  his  dependents. 
And  that  he  would  have  a  desire  to  leave. 

Is  that  the  premise  on  which  you  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  HuCK.  I  think  that  is  essentially  correct.  We  were  talking 
about  a  negative  bonus— that  is,  when  a  person  is  vested  with  the 
benefit,  there  is  an  incentive  to  separate  to  make  use  of  it.  We  said 
the  value  of  the  benefit  the  8-year  point  was  $4,200.  That  is  what 
we  assume  to  be  the  negative  bonus  value  at  8  years. 

At  the  12-year  point,  it  was  $3,500.  If  we  had  transferability,  we 
°x,  ®^  "  '"'■^^  portion  of  that  negative  bonus  effect. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  Our  records  show  that  of  the  men  who  complete  10 
years  of  military  service,  90  percent  continue  on  to  finish  20  years 
Are  you  saying  that  if  we  pass  1400,  with  its  transferability,  that 
we  could  see  this  90-percent  drop? 

Mr.  HuCK.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  What  are  you  saying?  .  u    •  r 

Mr.  HuCK.  We  are  saying  that,  given  the  basic  benefit  that  is  of- 
fered without  transferability,  retention  would  decline  somewhat. 
With  transferability,  offered  on  top  of  the  basic  benefit,  the  trans- 
ferability itself  will  essentially  offset  any,  or  most  of  the  decline 
that  would  have  occurred  in  retention  due  as  a  result  of  just  offer- 
ing the  basic  benefit.  We  are  saying  that  essentially  retention  will 
decline  much  less  if  you  add  transferability  on  top  of  the  b'-sic 
benefit.  ,  , 

Mr.  Nichols.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  are 
saying,  but  I  presume  this  is  what  the  computer  spit  out. 

Mr.  Hale.  May  I  take  another  shot  at  it?  Educational  benefits 
are  an  incentive  to  leave  so  you  can  use  the  benefits.  Is  that  a  fair 
point?  If  you  just  enact  a  program  of  education  benefits,  you  are 
likely  to  see  a  decline  in  retention.  You  can  do  several  things  to 
offset  that.  One  is  to  allow  people  to  transfer  their  bexiefits  to  their 
spouses  or  dependents.  We  estimate  that  if  you  did  that,  as  H.R. 
1400  does,  you  would  erase  most  of  that  incentive  to  leave.  You 
won  t  get  higher  retention,  but  you  would  offset  most  of  the  de- 
cline. You  could  also  achieve  the  same  result  with  selective  reen- 
listment  bonuses  or  other  incentives. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  According  to  all  the  testimony  we  have  had, 
transferability  would  keep  them  in  the  service  and  your  percentage 
would  go  up.  In  fact,  the  cost  comes  in  because  people  will  take  the 
transferability  and  where  the  other  programs  have  40  and  50  and 
60  percent  of  those  eligible  have  used  the  GI  benefits  during  the 
different  wars,  that  the  transferabilitv,  it  would  go  up,  the  percent- 
age would  go  up  and  we  would  keep  them. 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  not  consistent  with  our  results.  I  would  urge 
that  you  ask  those  witnesses  how  they  derived  their  results.  With- 
out transferability,  the  availability  of  education  benefits  is  an  in- 
centive to  get  out.  We  are  going  to  have  to  offset  that  incentive  in 
some  manner. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Is  transferability  an  incentive  to  stay  in? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes.  To  the  extent  that  you  have  an  incentive  to  get 
out  to  use  the  educational  benefits,  transferability  would  be  an  off- 
setting factor. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Suppose  you  had  10  years  in  mihtary  service. 
You  say  that  is  an  incentive  to  use  those  benefits.  But  supposedly 
you  then  have  10  years  under  your  belt  toward  retirement. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  at  that  point  you  would  have  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  stay  in  for  retirement,  so  vou  are  not  likely  to  see  substan- 
tial changes  in  retention  after  10  or  12  years,  regardless  of  what 
you  do.  In  other  words,  I  would  not  expect  to  see  any  major 
changes  after  10  or  12  years,  with  or  without  transferability. 

Mr.  Singer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that 
question  and  answer,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes.  ,  * 

Mr.  Singer.  If  I  follow  the  argument  correctly,  I  think  that  Mr. 
Hale  is  indicating  that  the  number  of  people  who  would  reach  the 
10-year  point,  given  an  educational  benefit  but  no  transferability, 
would  be  smaller  than  the  number  of  people  getting  there  now. 
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Transferability  would  serve  to  raise  the  number  continuing  beyond 
the  10-vear  point. 

Mr  Nichols.  Let  me  ask  you  a  series  of  questions,  if  I  may,  Dr. 
Singer. 

You  said  that  analysis  indicated  that  uniform  benefits  for  all 
services  would  hurt  the  Army  recruiting  program. 
Mr.  Singer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  that  is  your  judgment,  tnd  if  Army  recruiting 
would  indeed  be  hurt,  should  the  Congress  and  the  administration, 
consider  any  proposals  which  would  provide  the  Army  with  any  ad- 
^  vantages? 

Mr.  Singer.  The  administration  is  considering  practically  every- 
thing at  this  point. 

I  believe  that  a  uniform  benefit  or  general  entitlement,  or  what- 
ever else  you  would  like  to  call  it,  can  serve  a  number  of  purposes 
not  measured  by  our  test  program.  In  particular,  I  think  a  uniform 
benefit  would  let  us  use  different  approaches  to  recruiting.  It  would 
change  people's  perceptions  about  military  service  vis-a-vis  civilian 
alternatives  and  do  other  things  which  we  liave  made  no  attempt 
to  measure  in  this  test  and  which  are  not  reflected  in  the  test  re- 
sults. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Smith,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  uniform  benefit  will  tend  to  create  problems  for  us  in 
terms  of  our  ability  to  induce  high  cjuality  individuals  to  serve  in 
places  where  we  need  them  most.  It  is  that,  which  I  called  tension 
earlier,  that  indicates  to  me  that  perhaps  we  should  be  cautious 
and  we  should  ask  you  to  be  cautious  in  terms  of  structuring  an 
overall  program. 

I  believe  the  test  has  indicated  that  a  program  may  have  hereto- 
fore unanticipated  adverse  consequences  and  that  we  should  learn 
from  what  the  test  has  told  us  and  try  to  avoid  those  consequences 
in  the  program  that  we  will  structure. 

Now,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  do  believe  we  can  overcome  those  ad- 
verse consequences,  for  example,  by  reason  of  targeted  educational 
benefits  or  targeted  other  incentives.  It  happens  that  H.R.  1400  and 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation,  both  proposed  and  maybe  incip- 
ient, provide  for  such  targeting,  and  that  benefit  is  consistent  with 
the  results  of  our  test,  and  I  believe  we  would  therefore  support  it. 

Mr  Nichols.  This  committee  has  been  deluged  with  people  with 
stars  on  their  shoulders  and  Secretary  on  their  names  who  have 
said.  Gee,  this  is  the  finest  thing  since  indoor  plumbing.** 

Now,  that  being  the  case,  can  you  give  me  some  idea  when  the 
administration  is  going  to  be  prepared  to  send  the  Congress  its  pro- 
posal? I  presume  they  favor  it.  Mr.  Montgomery  says  the  President 
and  Mr.  Stockman  favor  it. 

Mr.  Singer.  I  couldn*t  speak  for  Mr.  Stockman.  I  can*t  speak  for 
anyone,  in  fact.  I  have  no  stars  on  my  shoulders  and  no  secretary 
goes  before  my  name.  I  would  hope  we  would  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ises we  made  to  you  earlier,  that  Dr.  Korb  made  when  he  testified 
before  you  in  September,  that  we  hope  to  send  you,  and  expect  to 
send  you,  a  proposal  early  in  the  next  congressional  session,  and 
we  are  working  on  it.  We  are  working  hard  on  it. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Could  you  give  me  a  ball  park  date?  Perhaps  Janu- 
ary? 
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Mr.  Singer.  I  think  you  would  be  entirely  within  your  rights  to 
disregard  any  precise  estimate  that  I  might  give  you  because  my 
ability  to  influence  that  precise  date  is  nil.        ,    „  ^  ^, 

I  would  hope  we  would  try  to  have  it  for  you  by  February  or  the 
end  of  January.  That  is  the  most  speculative  and  unreliable  of  esti- 
mates. ...  1 

Mr.  Nichols.  Dr.  Polich,  when  are  you  going  to  wind  up  the 

Rand  report?  ,     ,    . ,    ,    t>    .      i  • 

Mr.  Pouch.  We  are  just  about  completed  with  the  Rand  analysis 
of  the  enlistment  test.  We  should  easily  have  final  results  to  report 
in  January  or  February. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  when  we  mark 
up  the  bill  for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve,  but  we  found  out, 
by  increasing  the  benefits  of  education  for  reservists  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000,  that  it  has  beer  very,  very  helpful  in  recruiting  for  the  re- 
servists. In  fact,  it  is  a  200-percent  increase  of  educational  benefits 
for  the  Army  Reserve  that  we  were  told  about. 

I  guess  my  question  is  to  either  one  of  you  gentlemen,  any  of 
you.  Did  you  all  have  any  chance  to  make  any  input  on  how  the 
Reserve  Forces  would  be  affected  on  this  GI  education  bill,  and  just 
for  the  record  about  45  percent  of  all  the  combat  missions  now  are 
in  the  Reserve  Forces.  ^  .    .         ,  . 

Mr  Hale.  We  have  not  tried  to  do  a  quantitative  analvsis  of  now 
the  Reserves  would  be  affected,  and  I  think  it  is  really  beyond  our 
capabilities  to  do  something  in  the  next  month  or  so  to  meet  the 
committee's  timetable.  ,    a  i.- 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  from  what  we  know  about  the  Active- 
Duty  Forces  and  what  you  have  just  said— and  from  what  I  under- 
stand about  the  educational  benefit  in  the  Rsserves— that  it  would 
improve  Reserve  recruiting.  But  we  cannot  put  a  number  on  it,  at 
least  not  in  the  next  month  or  so.  ,   i.  j. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  would  think  that  these  additional  studies, 
Mr  Chairman,  should  not  leave  out  the  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard  because  when  the  bill  is  ready  for  markup,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  cover  Reserve  Forces. 

My  other  comment  would  be  to  Dr.  Singer  about  this  type  of  bill 
hurting  the  Army.  Included  in  H.R.  1400  is  a  kicker  allowing  the 
Chief  or  the  Secretary  to  add  additional  funds  for  education  for  the 

combat  arm.  »  ,  ,.      t  j  t 

Mr.  Singer.  Yes,  Mr.  Montgomery.  I  believe  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  one  of  my  answers  to  a  question  that  we  find  »  Provision  of  that 
sort,  of  which  we  are  aware  as  being  incorporated  in  H.R.  1400,  is  a 
positive  factor  in  our  ability  to  proceed  with  our  objectives.  My  con- 
cern is  that  other  provisions  of  a  bill  might  make  it  more  difficult 
to  exercise  that  one  and  thus  might  create  incentives  which  we 
would  then  have  to  overcome  through  offering  those  sorts  of  sup- 

^^Mr^l^ONTGOMERY.  My  last  question  is,  after  December  31,  1976, 
when  the  GI  bill  was  terminated.  Army  enlistments  had  a  tremen- 
dous dropoff  and  it  was  credited  to  no  longer  having  the  GI  bill.  Is 
that  the  way  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Singer.  We  have  had  a  number  of  studies  done  of  that  exp^ 
rience  in  all  the  services  with  respect  to  high-quality  enlistees  and 
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all  enlistees  and  high-school  graduates  and  nonhigh  school  gradu- 
ates, and  we  have  sliced  it  about  every  way  you  can  think  of  We 
have  concluded  that  the  termination  of  the  GI  bill  did,  in  fact 
cause  a  significant  change  in  the  number  of  high  quality  enlistees 
in  the  services,  that  the  effect  was  perhaps  most  pronounced,  at 
least  in  percentage  terms,  in  the  Army  and  less  so  in  the  other 
services;  that  some  of  the  remarkable  change  in  the  numbers  was 
artificially  created  by  the  fact  that  people  sort  of  selected  them- 
selves in  to  get  under  the  wire  and  therefore  artificially  held  down 
the  numbers  of  people  who  would  have  enlisted  in  subsequent 
quartere,  but  quite  apart  from  that  sort  of  behavior,  it  was  clearly 
a  sigiiificant  change,  and  this  is  a  factor  that  is  consistent  with  our 
conclusion  in  the  test  that  educational  benefits  are  clearly  a  way  to 
infiuence  the  propensity  of  high-quality  enlistees  to  join  the  mili- 
tary. 

We  are  in  no  way  attempting  to  suggest  that  educational  benefits 
don  t  work  Quite  the  opposite.  We  believe  they  do,  and  our  entire 
thrust  at  this  point,  as  it  has  been  over  the  course  of  the  year,  is  to 
try  to  structure  a  program  which  will  let  them  work  in  the  most 
effective  way  to  man  our  military  requirements. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Wincup,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Wincup.  Mr.  Hale,  we  talked  a  little  bit  about  high  school 
graduate  percentages  and  the  likelihood  of  the  Army  achieving 
those  in  1982.  There  is  also  a  constraint  on  the  number  of  category 
IV  pe.rsonnel  they  can  take  in  of  25  in  the  Army  in  1982.  I  under- 
stand with  existing  resources  there  is  question  whether  the  Army 
could  hold  to  that  number.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  impact  of 
a  recruiting  cut,  including  an  advertising  cut  of  some  size  on  that 
constraint? 

Mr.  Hale.  The  CBO's  estimates  that  we  have  presented  today 
also  refiect  limits  on  category  IV  personnel  at  25  percent  in  1982- 
so  I  think  we  are  saying  that  it  is  likely  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
both  of  those  goals.  If  they  received  a  cut  of  around  $100  million  as 
the  HAC  has  proposed,  and  the  cut  was  distributed  equally  among 
the  services— that  is  in  proportion  to  their  current  recruiting  and 
testing  budgets— you  would  see  a  decline  of  perhaps  2  to  3  percent- 
age points  in  the  achievement  of  the  Army  and  larger  declines  in 
the  other  services.  These  results  assume  cuts  in  bonuses.  The  effect 
would  not  be  as  significant  if  recruiters  were  cut. 

Mr.  Wincup.  Your  position,  obviously,  is  to  provide  analysis 
based  on  what  factors  you  find  available. 

*•  'l!'^'^j-?f  P*''"-.*^  ^^^^[^y,  ^^'S  vear,  your  analysis  was  substan- 

tially different  about  the  ability  of^the  Army  to  meet  those  quality 
constraints,  and.  in  fact,  there  was  a  good  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  meet  those  constraints.  And  things  have 
changed  over  the  course  of  6  months  due  to  factors— I  don  t  mean 
to  put  words  in  your  mouth— but  factors  none  of  us  are  really  very 
clear  about.  Some  things  have  occurred  in  the  economy  and  there 
are  other  matters,  but  we  don't  know  why  recruiting  has  improved 
that  much.  Is  that  fair? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  that  is  fair.  We  have  said  the  results  we  are* 
presenting  are  based  on  1981  trends.  Fiscal  year  1981  was  a  very 
good  year  for  Army  recruiting  and  for  recruiting  generally.  Part  of 
that  was  because  of  two  factors  we  can  account  for:  An  Army  pay 
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raise  and  general  unemployment  Some  of  it  was  unanticipated 
presumably  attributable  to  management  attention  in  the  Army.  I 
would  hope  most  of  that  management  attention  will  continue,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wait  and  see.  That  was  one  of  the  factors 
we  suggested  might  require  you  to  have  a  hedge  in  terms  of  added 
recruiting  incentives,  or  on  the  other  side,  that  you  have  not  cut 
current  recruiting  incentives. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  Let  me  expand  on  that  slightly,  then.  With  analysis 
swinging  rather  sharpW  over  some  shorl  period  of  time,  and  if  you 
were  in  the  position  of  Members  of  Congress  who  really  are  respon- 
sible for  providing  sufficient  funds  to  meet  statutory  standards  as 
well  as  provide  an  adequate  national  defense,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  cut  recruiting  funds  at  this  point  when  the  future  is 
somewhat  unclear. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  can't  give  you  a  simple,  enlightening  answer  to  that. 
The  numbers  as  they  stand— even  if  some  of  that  recruiting  im- 
provement does  not  continue — suggest  that  1982  will  be  a  pretty 
good  year.  Unemployment  is  going  to  be  high. 

I  think  the  problems  will  occur  after  1982.  And  since  there  is  ob- 
viously some  tendency  not  to  restore  a  cut,  I  would  think  twice 
about  it,  perhaps.  I  don't  believe  that  you  are  going  to  make  a 
strong  case  for  resisting  some  changes  based  on  likely  1982  results. 

The  other  thought  on  the  recruiting  and  advertising  budget 
would  be  to  look  carefully  at  whether  some  of  the  reduction  could 
be  achieved  by  consolidations  or  other  efficiencies  that  might  harm 
recruiting  less. 

Mr.  MONTGOMKRY.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  answer  this?  On  recruiting,  what  are 
the  categories  we  are  getting?  I  know  we  have  gotten  away  from 
category  IV,  but  isn't  it  category  Ill—a  low  3— that  represents  the 
majority  of  test  scores  we  are  getting? 

Mr.  Hale.  Basically,  there  is  now  a  limit  of  25  percent  that  each 
service  can  recruit  in  category  IV  in  1982.  There  is  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  category  IIIB,  which  is  the  one  right  above  IV.  I 
can't  give  you  that  number  offhand  for  1981. 

Does  anybody  else  know  it?  .  .  r 

Mr.  Singer.  Mr.  Montgomery,  we  will  be  happy  to  submit  it  for 
the  record.  I  am  afraid  I  don't  have  it  with  me,  either. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  think  it  would  be  very  important  for  us  to 
see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Singer.  We  could  surely  provide  it. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

The  number  of  cn^^t'ory  IIIB's  enlisted  in  1981  was  86,821. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  It  is  probably  the  largest  single  segment  of  any  of 
those  categories,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hale.  In  the  Armv?  I  think  that  may  be  right. 

Mr.  WiNCUP.  If  I  could  proceed  quickly  on  one  further  point,  Mr. 
Hale,  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  recruiting  resources,  you  point  out 
that  the  difficulties,  although  your  current  estimate  is  that  1982  is 
not  a  real  big  problem,  but  1983  and  beyond  may  well  be,  isn't  it 
true  that  resources  provided  for  1982  are,  in  a  sense,  an  investment 
in  terms  of  a  recruiting  program  and  what  it  produces  in  the 
future? 
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You  get  recruiters  into  the  high  schools  and  the  right  areas  to 
recruit  the  right  kind  of  people,  and  you  advertise  to  attract  those 
people,  and  so  to  some  extent  resources  invested  in  1982  do,  in  fact, 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  1983  and  years  beyond. 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  fair  to  say.  Again,  our  numbers  would  suggest 
there  are  certain  circumstances  in  which  1983  and  beyond  would 
be  a  problem.  If,  however,  the  Army  carries  out  its  current  plan  of 
cutting  end  strengths  in  1983,  1983  is  not  likely  to  be  much  of  a 
problem  either.  That  is  something  the  Congress  may  want  to  con- 
sider next  year. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Some  days  ago,  the  chairman  received  a  letter  from 
the  forr-  er  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
which  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record,  along  with  a  recent 
letter  iiom  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

Without  objection,  these  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  have  two  letters  which  I  would  also  like  to  read 
excerpts  from  and  have  them  inserted  in  the  record.  One  is  from 
Senator  Alan  Simpson,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  will  just  read  excerpts: 

I  personally  have  not  come  to  the  firm  conclusion  on  the  final  form  of  legislation 
to  be  effected  in  this  area  and  1  shall  welcome  receiving  the  administration's  propos- 
al. 

This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  pK  n  to  schedule  a  meeting  of  my  committer  early  in  the  second  session  of  the 
97th  Congress.  I  therefore  ui^e  that  the  administration  submit  to  the  Congress  its 
recommendations  for  legislation  in  this  area  as  seen  as  it  is  feasible  and  certainly 
by  mid-January.  1982. 

The  Other  letter  comes  from  Mr.  Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  in  the  third  paragraph  he  says: 

We  cannot  forward  an  educational  proposal  to  the  Congress  until  early  next  year. 
I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  determine  that  the  best  course  will  be  to  delay 
final  action  until  our  proposal  is  presented  for  review. 

And  SO,  with  both  of  these  letters  in  mind,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Chair  to  conclude  formal  hearings  on  H.R.  1400  and  other  bills 
of  like  nature  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  also  my  intention,  Mr.  Montgomery,  to  address  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Weinberger  asking  that  he  forward  this  proposal  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible  and  certainly  no  later  than  the  first  of  February. 

Is  there  any  other  business  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman.  I  guess 
we  have  had  more  extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  1400.  At  one  time,  I 
thought  we  would  just  go  forever  on  hearings.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
we  have  a  date  now  and  I  do  want  to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
staff,  and  the  members  for  coming. 

I  think  we  have  built  up  a  wonderful  area  of  study  that  can  be 
used  not  only  by  this  committee,  but  by  others  in  order  to  look  into 
the  educational  situation  and  incentives  and  retentions  for  the  mil- 
itary. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Montgomery,  for  your  interest  in 
the  subject  at  hand. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  subcommittee  will  stand  re- 
cessed until  the  call  of  the  Chau:. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:18  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Joint  Hearing  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation SUBCOMMnTEE  OF  THE  HoUSE  COMMnTEE 

ON  Armed  Services,  and  the  Education,  Training, 
AND  Employment  SuBCOMMirrEE  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Commtitee, 

Washington,  Z).C.,  Thursday,  March  H  1982, 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
1324,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  Nichols  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Mr.  NiCHoi^.  Good  morning. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  open  this  joint  hearing  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Training  and  Enployment  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  chaired  by  the  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Our  two  committees  have  always  eiyoyed  a  close  relation- 
ship and  I  look  forward  to  this  morning's  opportunity  to  share 
views. 

The,  Veterans'  Affairs  Conmiittee  has  favorably  reported  H.R. 
1400  on  May  19,  1981,  that  would  establish  a  hew  educational  as- 
sistance program.  This  legislation  was  jointly  referred  to  the 
Armed  Seryices  Committee  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  hearings 
on  this  proposal  to  date. 

However,  we  have  been  awaiting  the  administration's  position  on 
such  a  proposal  and  our  witness  this  morning  will  be  Hon.  Law- 
rence J.  Korb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs,  and  Logistics,  who  will  be  able  to  provide  us  with 
that  information. 

Before  I  ask  Dr.  Korb  to  present  his  testunony,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Chairman  Edgar  if  he  has  any  remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  particularly  thank  you  and  your 
staff  and  members  of  your  subcommittee  for  accepting  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  invitation  to  hold  joint  hearings. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee, have  a  joint  responsibility  in  looking  at  the  need  for 
and  development  of  a  new  GI  bill  for  the  All-Volimteer  Forces. 

In  our  committee  we  had  six  hearings  on  H.R.  1400,  thoroughly 
reviewing  the  concept  of  a  new  consistent  education  program  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  long-term  quality  of  the 
All-Volunteer  militaiy. 

We  reported  the  biU,  as  amended,  out  of  our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  voted  in  support  of 
the  legislation. 

We  have  testified  before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  this  legislation  and  there 
are  presently  125  coeponsors  of  H.R.  1400. 
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The  military  personnel  here  in  Washington  and  nearly  100 
troops  in  the  field  who  we  interviewed  all  supported  the  proposal 
as  a  cost-effective  recruitment  and  retention  tool.  Education  bene- 
fits alone,  they  said,  cannot  do  the  job.  But  they  would  provide  a 
meaningful,  positive  boost  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  young 
men  and  women  joining  the  military  and  staying  in  the  military. 

From  the  cost  standpoint,  history  has  shown  that  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  previous  GI  education  bills^  the  Government  has  re- 
ceived $3  in  return. 

Obviously,  our  country  is  facing  an  economic  crisis  at  the  present 
time.  I  can  think  of  no  better  investment  in  our  economy  or  our 
military  than  education. 

The  witnesses  before  us  today  will  probably  say  that  the  armed 
services  is  meeting  all  of  their  recruitment  quotas.  But  I,  for  one 
think  that  it's  highly  inequitable  to  fill  the  military  ranks  using 
hard  times  and  unemployment  as  incentive. 

Patriotism  should  not  be  bought.  It  should  be  rewarded.  I  hope  as 
we  listen  to  our  witness  today  and  as  we  all  study  the  importance 
and  value  of  an  all-volunteer  GI  education  program,  that  we'll  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  address  this  problem,  even  if  ranks  are  becom- 
ing filled  because  of  high  levels  of  unemployment. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  cohosting  these 
important  hearings  today  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
witnessses  and  pursuing,  very  aggressively  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  committee  sitting 
with  us  today. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

ROBERT  W.  EDGAR.  Pcnnaylvania  Chairman 
DON  EDWARDS,  California  MAUGARE/  M.  HECKLER.  Mnasachusctta 

MARVIN  LEi\TH.  Texas  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE.  Ohio 

WILLIAM  n.  BONEH.  Tennessc*  JIM  JEFFRIES,  Kantas 

TKOMAS  A.  DASCHLE.  South  Dakota  DENNY  SMITH,  Oregon 

WAYNE  DOWDY.  Miiwisaippi  MARK  SIIJANDER.  Michigan 

PHIL  GRAMM.  Texas 

Mr.  Nichols.  Dr.  Korb,  we've  waited  for  your  appearance  for  a 
good  while,  sir,  and  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LAWRENCE  J.  KORB.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  FOR  MANPOWER,  RESERVE  AFFAIRS  AND  LOGIS- 
TICS 

Dr.  KoRB.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  at  this  special  joint 
hearing.  Last  year  I  testified  before  both  committees  and  outlined 
the  Departnnent's  plan  for  developing  an  educational  benefits  pro- 
gram for  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  discussion  of  an  educational  benefits  program  to  aid  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  3  years.  During  that 
time,  the  terms  of  the  debate  have  remained  static,  but  the  real 
world  has  changed  a  praat  deal. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Department  had  severe  problems  attracting 
the  kind  of  volunteisrs  it  needed.  Real  military  compensation  and 
benefits  had  declined  dramatically,  and  the  total  defense  budget 
was  too  small  to  address  the  true  defense  needs. 
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Today,  however,  the  quality  of  our  recruits  has  improved  mar- 
kedly, and  the  Reagan  administration,  together  with  the  Congress, 
has  increased  the  defense  budget  to  more  realistic  levels  consistent 
with  the  threats  and  dangers  we  face  in  the  world. 
^  Educational  benefits  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive benefit  package  available  to  military  members.  This  package 
now  contains  significantly  better  pay,  bonuses  and  reimburse- 
ments, and  a  more  realistic  housing  allowance,  than  it  did  3  years 
ago. 

Today,  I  will  present  the  Department's  position  on  an  education- 
al benefits  program  for  military  members.  I  propose  this  program 
against  the  backdrop  of  our  recent  recruiting  and  retention  suc- 
cesses, and  a  Federal  budget  constrained  by  the  large  increases  in 
defense,  including  those  significant  increases  in  military  compensa- 
tion, and  tax  cuts  needed  to  spur  the  economy. 

The  Department  has  carefully  tested,  analyzed  and  thought 
about  the  need  for  educational  benefits  for  its  military  members 
with  these  changes  in  mind. 

We  propose  to  continue  the  current  veterans*  educational  assist- 
ance program,  the  VEAP,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sujpDlemental  or  kicker  option  through  fiscal  year  1983. 

We  request  the  option  to  propose  an  alternative  program  to 
VEAP  should  it  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  improve  our  force 
manning  capabilities.  We  also  propose  to  extend  the  1989  delimit- 
ing date  on  the  current  GI  bill  until  10  years  after  a  member,  who 
is  eligible  for  this  benefit,  leaves  or  retires  from  the  service. 

Finally,  the  current  educational  incentive  program  for  Selected 
Reservists  should  continue  in  its  present  form. 

I  would  like  to  explain  how  we  arrived  at  this  three  part  propos- 
al. It  is  a  product  of  the  state  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the  econo- 
my, the  fiscal  year  1981  DOD  education  test  program  and  discus- 
sions with  the  services. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  statement,  we're  living  in 
a  different  world  now  than  when  we  began  this  discussion  3  years 
ego.  Since  1980,  our  recruiting  successes  have  been  exceptional.  As 
we  have  previously  reported,  last  year  we  exceeded  our  goals  for 
recruiting,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Of  the  over  ^^00,000  young  men  and  women  who  volunteered  for 
enlisted  service,  81  percent  were  high  school  graduates.  And  the 
percentage  scoring  average  or  above,  categories  I-III,  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  has  increased  from  69  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  1982  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  the  Army,  which  has  historically  had  the  most  difficult  time 
recruiting  high  quality  recruits,  the  fiscal  year  1981  high  school 
graduate  rate  was  81  percent,  and  the  percentage  scoring  average 
or  above  on  the  AFQT  increased  from  50  to  60  percent.  We  find 
these  trends  becoming  even  more  favorable  in  the  current  year. 

Our  retention  statistics  have  also  greatly  improved.  First-term 
reenlistment  rates  in  fiscal  year  1981  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
43  percent.  The  Army  rate  was  55  percent.  These  rates  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982  are  even  better— 54  percent  for  the  De- 
partment and  63  percent  for  the  Army.  Career  reenlistments 
reached  76.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981,  the  highest  since  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  rose  to  84.1  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
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But  in  addition  to  the  positive  changes  in  recruiting  and  reenlist- 
ment  rates,  the  state  of  our  economy  has  changed  in  recent  years. 
Every  Federal  dollar  spent  needs  to  be  carefully  considered  before 
commitments  are  made.  In  today's  economy,  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  one  unnecessary  dollar. 

During  fiscal  year  1981  we  conducted  the  congressionally  man- 
dated educational  assistance  test  program,  the  EATP.  All  services 
participated  in  this  test,  which  is  now  completed,  and  the  final 
data  are  in. 

The  educational  assistance  test  program,  tested  a  noncontribu- 
tory  VEAP  program,  a  more  generous  $15,600  inflation  adjusted  tu- 
ition/stipend program,  and  ^'Ultra  VEAP,"  that  is  VEAP  with 
large  kickers  in  the  Army.  ' 

We  also  tested  a  retention  portion  of  the  noncontributory  pro- 
grams offered.  A  loan  repayment  program  was  offered  nationwide. 
The  data  on  the  loan  repayment  program  are  still  being  gathered 
by  the  services  at  this  time. 

The  Department  found  that  the  enlistment  tests  appeared  to  be 
implemented  uniformly  across  the  test  cells  and  among  the  iridivid- 
ual  services.  Further  analysis  revealed  that  there  were  no  imbal- 
ances in  the  test  areas  which  might  have  changed  the  test  results. 

The  test  findings  show  that  educational  benefits  can  be  effective 
in  recruiting  high  quality  personnel  into  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
test,  however,  was  not  designed  to,  nor  does  it  indicate  whether 
othei  enlistment  incentives,  such  as  cash  bonuses,  would  be  more 
cost-effective  than  educational  incentives.  The  test  does  demon- 
strate that  educational  benefits  are  capable  of  increasing  the 
number  of  high  quality  enlistments  somewnat. 

The  test  also  shows  that  a  uniform  benefit,  where  all  services 
offer  the  same  benefit  amount,  will  reduce  high  quality  enlistments 
in  the  Army.  In  addition,  offering  the  same  benefits  to  enlistees  in 
all  skills  could  draw  recruits  out  of  the  combat  arms  into  those 
skills  which  are  transferable  to  the  civilian  sector  and  involve  less 
risk. 

Offering  a  targeted  program  in  which  more  genero^js  benefits  are 
offered  only  to  selected  personnel  can  improve  manning  in  particu- 
lar skills.  Such  a  program  also  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  total 
number  of  high  quality  enlistees  in  all  services. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  if  an  educational  benefit  is  too  large, 
it  will  provide  an  incentive  for  the  member  to  leave  the  services 
after  he  or  she  becomes  eligible  for  the  benefit. 

The  test  provided  no  consistent  evidence  that  retention  rates 
would  be  improved  through  the  features  of  either  transferability  or 
cash-out.  The  test  design  and  time  and  budget  constraints,  howev- 
er, did  not  allow  for  definitive  conclusions  in  this  area. 

During  the  final  stages  of  the  test  and  after  its  completion,  mv 
staff  worked  with  the  staffs  of  all  the  services  in  an  effort  to  devel- 
op a  program  of  educational  benefits  that  would  satisfy  the  diverse 
needs  of  each  service  without  harming  another.  We  decided  that 
any  new  educational  benefits  program  would  be  funded  from  the 
DOD  budget  since  DOD  is  responsible  for  providing  the  most  cost- 
effective  mix  of  benefits  to  members  and  potential  enlistees. 

All  services  believe  that  some  type  of  noncontributory  education- 
al benefit  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  but  it  is  not  free.  The  esti- 
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mated  annual  cost  of  some  proposed  programs  exceeds  $2  billion. 
When  faced  with  other  demands  for  limited  resources  and  the  over- 
all good  recruiting  and  retention  environment,  all  services  support 
an  extension  of  VEAP  at  this  time.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  afford  an  expanded  educational  benefit  program  at 
this  time. 

In  addition  to  these  deliberations,  the  Military  Manpower  Task 
Force,  the  MMTF,  discussed  the  issue  of  a  new  military  educational 
benefits  program.  The  task  force  concluded  that  the  most  cost  effi- 
cient educational  benefit  program  is  the  current  contributory 
VEAP  program. 

The  task  force  also  concluded  that  educational  benefits  are  not 
the  most  efficient  incentive  for  recruiting  high  quality  personnel. 
Other  recruiting  incentives  such  as  bonuses,  are  more  efficient.  In 
addition,  bonuses  do  not  have  the  adverse  effect  on  retention  that 
educational  benefits  have.  But  of  all  the  educational  program  op- 
tions that  were  considered,  the  VEAP  program  is  the  least  likely  to 
hurt  retention. 

The  coming  together  of  all  these  various  aspects  led  to  the  De- 
partment's proposal  which  I  outlined  earlier.  I  would  now  like  to 
speak  in  more  detail  about  the  various  aspects  of  the  proposal. 

The  first  part,  continue  the  VEAP  with  kickers. 

This  would  permit  the  Department  to  continue  to  offer  educa- 
tional benefits  to  recruits.  VEAP  is  a  relatively  low  cost  program 
and  the  adverse  effects  of  VEAP  on  retention  are  small.  The  Idck- 
ers  permit  flexibility  in  increasing  the  number  of  high  quality  re- 
cruits in  areas  where  they  are  most  needed.  Only  the  Army  uses 
kickers  now,  but  we  have  the  authority  to  gv^nt  kickers  to  any 
semce  that  requests  them.  To  date,  no  other  semce  has  made  this 
request.  Although  the  Department  has  not  yet  used  them  as  such, 
kickers  can  be  used  to  increase  retention  as  well  as  recruiting  if 
the  need  arises. 

The  Congress  recently  improved  VEAP  in  several  ways.  The 
range  of  the  individual's  contribution  level  has  been  changed  from 
the  previous  $50-$75  per  month  to  $25-$100  per  month.  Another 
change  allows  lump-sum  contributions.  Although  the  contributory 
nature  of  VEAP  is  open  to  criticism,  it  is  also  true  that  only  those 
who  value  education  highly  will  make  use  of  the  benefit.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  much  more  cost  efficient  than  a  noncontributory  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  extending  the  1989  GI  bill  delimiting  date. 

We  recommend  that  the  delimiting  date  for  current  GI  bill  bene- 
fits be  extended  to  10  years  after  the  member's  discharge  or  release 
from  Active  duty.  The  Department  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose 
highly  trained  technicians  who  leave  Active  duty  early  in  order  to 
use  their  earned  educational  benefits. 

The  Navy  reports  that  41  percent  of  third-term  personnel  leaving 
the  Navy  rank  "to  keep  from  losing  my  GI  bill  benefits"  as  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  their  decision  to  leave  the  service. 
Navy  estimates  that  250,000  of  its  Active  duty  members  are  eligible 
for  GI  bill  benefits. 

Third,  Selected  Reserve  education  program. 

Currently,  we  offer  a  $4,000  educational  program,  which  is  au- 
thorized through  fiscal  year  1985,  to  cover  the  enlistment  period  of 
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6  years,  to  members  in  certain  skills  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  To- 
gether with  the  loan  repayment  program,  which  is  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1983,  we  are  able  to  provide  approximately 
$7,000  in  educational  assistance  to  members  in  critical  skills.  This 
program  has  been  very  successful,  has  helped  ease  the  shortages  in 
the  Selected  Reserves,  and  we  do  not  see  a  need  to  change  it  at  this 
time. 

This  concludes  my  presentation  to  you.  My  staff  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  you  and  your  staffs  in  this  area. 

In  closing,  the  Department  supports  educational  benefits,  but  the 
cost  must  be  justified  by  recruiting  and  retention  needs.  The  pro- 
gram.I  have  outlined  today  responcb  to  those  needs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  have  to  tell  you  at  the  outside  that  your  conclusions  and  your 
recommendations  are  somewhat  disappointing. 

We  were  led  to  believe  that  on  February  1  of  this  year,  v/e  would 
have  an  official  position  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  That  day 
came  and  went  and  here  on  the  10th  of  March,  you  bring  this 
report  to  us. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  Department's  recommendations,  you, 
in  effect,  are  viewing  an  educational  program  only  as  a  tool  to 
assist  recruiting  and  not  as  an  entitlement  as  a  reward,  for  service 
or  for  readjustment  as  was  the  case  in  the  past. 

If  this  is  the  situation,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  DOD  would  be 
paying  for  contributions  binder  the  VEAP  program  for  a  number  of 
enlistees  who  might  be  attracted  to  the  military,  anyway.  And 
would  sign  up  for  the  VEAP  program  as  an  after  thought. 

Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  this  somewhat  of  a  waste  of  recruiting  funds 
and  don't  you  believe  it  indicates  the  VEAP  program  is  not  exactly 
consistent  with  the  DOD  philosophy. 

Now,  every  witness  that's  come  before  us  has  indicated  to  us  that 
the  VEAP  is  not  working.  And  here  you  come  to  us  recommending 
that  we  retain  the  VEAP  program,  a  program  that  numerous  wit- 
nesses have  come  before  us  ?nd  said,  it's  not  working. 

We've  got  about  16  percent  participation,  I  believe,  in  the  VEAP 
program.  About  7  percent  participation  in  the  Air  Force  and  some- 
where around  24  percent  in  the  Army. 

I  just  have  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  recommendation  and  I  yield  for  your  comments  that 
you  might  ha\^. 

Dr.  KoRB.  When  you  say  that  the  VEAP  program  is  not  work- 
ing  

Mr.  Nichols.  I  didn't  say  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  Witness  after  wit- 
ness have  indicated  that. 

Dr.  KoRB.  When  the  witnesses  have  said  that  the  VEAP  program 
was  not  working,  I  think  they  were  looking  at  it  a  little  bit  too  nar- 
rowly. 

The  VEAP  with  kicker  program  that  we  tested  last  year  and 
that  we  have  in  effect  now  in  fiscal  year  1982,  has  helped  the  Army 
dramatically  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  recruits  that  it  has 
brought  in. 
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If  you  take  a  look  at  the  number  of  category  IV*s  who  came  into 
the  Army  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982,  you  will  find  that 
it  has  dropped  to  about  18  percent. 

Now,  if  you  compared  that  result  to  2  years  ago  when  the  Army 
was  taking  in  approximately  50  percent  of  the  people  in  category 
IV,  I  would  submit  that  the  VEAP  with  kicker  program  together 
with  the  things  that  this  committee  and  the  administration  have 
done,  are  working  quite  well. 

In  addition  to  VEAP  where  the  participation  rates  are  low,  we 
offer  a  number  of  other  educational  benefits  programs  in  the  serv- 
ices. We  provide  tuition  assistance  to  some  900,000  of  our  service 
people  to  attend  school.  So,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  these  pro- 
grams and  those  who  criticize  them  have  to  look  at  educational 
programs  in  the  totality. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  an  individual  has  to  contribute  to  VEAP, 
we  feel  that  the  individual  who  places  a  high  value  on  education 
will  participate,  and  this  will  become  one  of  the  things  that  at- 
tracts them  to  the  service.  Certainly,  not  the  only  thing.  So,  we're 
not  viewing  educational  benefits  as  entitlements.  We  re  viewing 
them  as  one  of  a  number  of  things  that  brings  people  into  the  serv- 
ice. 

But  I  think  your  point  is  well  taken  regarding  what  we're  trying 
to  do,  since  people  volunteer  to  come  into  the  military  right  now. 
We're  viewing  educational  benefits  as  recruiting  incentives,  some- 
thing that  won't  hurt  retention,  rather  than  as  a  reward  for  having 
been  forced  or  con.pelled  to  leave  one's  civilian  occupation  through 
conscription. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  November  13  of  last  year,  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  wrote  me,  and  I  quote: 

Tho  DOD  was  developing  a  program  of  educational  benefits  that  will  help  us  meet 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  through  the  present  decade. 

Now  you  come  to  us  this  morning  with  a  renewal  of  the  VEAP 
program  Are  you  satisfied  that  this  is  going  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  through  the  1990'8? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Obviously,  circumstances  could  change  and  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
statement,  we  would  want  to  keep  open  the  option  of  changing  all 
of  the  programs  we  have.  Certainly,  this  is  true  in  terms  of  bonus 
programs  and  education  programs. 

But  remember  this  is  a  three-pronged  program.  The  VEAP  with 
the  kickers  gives  the  Army  the  advantage  which  we  feel  that  they 
need  because  they  have  to  recruit  the  highest  number  of  people. 
Historically,  they've  had  the  most  difficult  time  attracting  high 
quality  people. 

The  Selected  Reserve  program  which  we  urge  be  extended  is 
helping  us  to  fill  up  the  Selected  Reserves.  The  Selected  Reserves 
now  have  made  up  all  of  the  losses  they  suffered  when  we  discon- 
tinued conscription  and  we  had  the  6-month  program  as  opposed  to 
serving  2  years  on  active  duty.  And  extending  the  current  GI  bill 
beyond  1989  will  keep  in  those  middle  grade  management  people  in 
all  the  services  who  would  have  to  get  out  by  1985  to  use  this  par- 
ticular program. 
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We're  confident  that  together  with  the  other  programs  that  C!on- 
gress  has  enacted  under  your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  as 
the  pay  raises  whereby  we  have  restored  pay  to  the  level  of  1972 
a^usted  for  inflation,  and  which  allows  us  to  be  competitive,  this 
program  will  help  us  meet  our  needs  through  the  remainder  of  this 
decade. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Chairman  Edgar. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  failed  to  thank  and  mention  the  ex- 
traordinary role  that  Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery  has  played 
in  the  draftine  and  the  support  of  H.R.  1400  and  I'd  like  to  com- 
mend him  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  just  talked  about  the  ultra  VEAP.  Let  me  just 
paint  for  you  a  radio  commercial,  very  quickly,  that  starts  with 
some  music  for  the  Army  theme,  "Be  All  You  Can  Be."  Then,  the 
announcer  comes  on  and  says  the  Army  has  helped  send  more 
people  to  college  than  there  are  people  in  college  today. 

People  proud  to  have  served.  Proud  to  have  succeeded.  Introduc- 
ing the  Army  College  Fund.  For  every  dollar  you  put  in.  Uncle 
Sam  puts  five  or  more.  So,  after  2  years  of  serving  in  the  Army, 
you  have  $15,200  for  college.  Call  for  your  free  booklet  on  the 
Army  College  Fund,  "Be  All  That  you  Can  Be." 

Allegedly  that  commercial  is  driving  people  to  run  to  their  tele- 
phones and  pick  them  up  or  go  and  visit  tneir  recruiter  and  seek 
entry  into  the  Army;  is  tnat  correct? 

Dr.  KORB.  I  couldn't  comment  on  that.  I  think  you  stated  that 
allegedly  it's  driving  them  is  self  explanatory.  I  don't  think  we 
know. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Isn't  that  commercial  a  little  bit  misleading?  Because 
not  everybody  gets  $15,200  for  college. 

Dr.  KouB.  That's  correct.  It's  only  ofi'ered  to  people  who  are  high 
quality.  That  is  AFQT  categories  one  through  three,  who  are  high 
school  graduates,  and  who  enlist  in  specific  skills,  primarily  to 
combat  arms. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  think  if  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
had  to  judge  that  in  terms  of  accuracy  in  advertising,  I'm  not  sure 
that  they  would  concur  that  that  particular  commercial  is  accurate 
in  terms  of  the  benefit  received  by  the  person  who,  like  any  other 
commercial,  goes  and  procures  that  product  that  has  hehA  publi- 
cized. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Well,  if  you  have  a  complaint,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  you  submit  it  to  us  and  we'll  check  into  it. 

Mr.  Edgar.  My  complaint  is  not  so  much  with  the  commercial 
because  I  think  that  you  are  getting  the  kind  of  numbers  that 
youVe  outlined  in  your  statement.  Not  because  you  have  an  ultra- 
VEAP.  Not  because  you've  done  some  significant  things  in  your  re- 
cruiting proposals. 

But  because  we're  facing  almost  the  highest  unemployment  since 
World  War  II.  We're  facing  economic  pressures  on  our  society  of 

[>henomenal  degree.  We're  facing  substantial  cuts  in  education  and 
oan  and  benefits  programs  in  the  civilian  side  of  life.  Most  people 
do  not  need  a  scientific  study  or  poll  to  recognize  that  the  military 
becomes  far  more  attractive  with  the  higher  levels  of  economic  dis- 
tress that  we  face  in  our  Nation. 
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I  think  that  the  point  has  to  be  made  at  some  point,  which  I 
hope  to  develop  in  questions  and  follow-on  questions,  is  that  you 
don't  fix  your  roof  when  it's  raining.  You  fix  it  when  the  Sun  is 
out.  I  think  that  some  of  your  statement  tends  to  lean  in  the  direc- 
tion that  because  you're  meeting  your  recruitment  figure  today, 
suddenly  the  need  for  a  GI  bill  is  not  there. 

Let  me  review  what  H.R.  1400  had  intended  to  do  and  ask  you 
some  specific  questions.  There  were  five  provisions  of  H.R.  1400. 

Provision  1,  was  a  loan-forgiveness  provision  which  said  if  you're 
presently  in  college  or  in  universities,  and  you  come  into  the  serv- 
ice and  give  3  yeai-s  of  service,  each  of  those  3  years,  part  of  that 
loan  would  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  good  provision? 

Dr.  KoRB.  I  think  that  that  provision  attracts  a  certain  number 
of  people. 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  second  provision  of  H.R,  1400  provides  $300  of 
benefit  for  36  months  for  anyone  who  serves  for  3  full  years  within 
the  all-volunteer  military.  You  make  the  comment  in  your  opening 
remarks,  that  some  of  your  fear  was  that  the  benefit  levels  that 
were  being  laid  out  for  a  new  GI  bill  would  be  not  an  incentive  to 
stay  in  the  service. 

Do  you  think  $300  is  too  generous  a  monthly  commitment  to 
someone  who  has  served  3  years?  Even  though  that  $300  is  less 
than  what  the  person  who  qualifies  for  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  ^ 
would  receive?  The  very  bill  that  you're  asking  for  an  extension  of 
the  delimiting  date  on? 

Dr.  KoRB.  I  think  that  you  have  to,  when  you  talk  about  whether 
it's  too  little  or  too  less,  have  to  take  a  number  of  factors  into  ac- 
count. 

We  have  now  have  brought  military  pay  back  to  the  levels  of 
1972,  ac^usted  for  inflation.  People  who  receive  the  Vietnam-era  GI 
bill,  for  example,  who  came  in  the  service,  had  their  pay  artificially 
depressed  for  2  years  until  the  late  1960's,  when  pay  was  made 
comparable.  So,  I  think  that  when  you  talk  about  too  less  or  too 
little  you  must  compare  it. 

Too  less  or  too  little  may  depend  upon  the  school  that  you  go  to. 
What  the  tuition  is.  It  might  be  too  little  at  Harvard  but  it  might 
be  adequate  at  a  State  university,  for  example. 

We  can  furnish  the  statistics  for  you,  for  the  record,  as  to  what 
we  feel  the  effects  of  H.R.  1400  would  be  on  retention. 

As  I  can  recall,  our  analysis  shows  that  if  H,R.1400  were  enacted, 
we  would  suffer  about  a  10-percent  loss  in  our  retention  rate.  So, 
we  have  to  increase  our  accessions  by  10  percent  if  H.R.  1400  were 
enacted. 

(The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

In  the  short  run.  retention  would  increase  somewhat,  and  the  career  force  would 
grow  slightly,  with  HR  1400  compared  to  a  no-benefit  case,  because  the  "second 
tier"  of  benefits  under  HR  1400  provides  an  incentive  to  stay  for  an  additional  term. 
However,  in  the  longer  run,  those  who  are  eligible  for  the  second  tier  of  benefits 
have  an  even  stronger  incentive  than  previously  to  have  to  enter  school.  The  trans- 
ferability provision  offsets  this  slightly,  but  the  net  effect  remains  negative,  in  the 
long  run. 

Without  the  second  tier  provision,  the  short  term  effects  of  HR  1400  on  retention 
and  the  career  force  would  be  slightly  negative.  In  the  longer  run.  the  effects  of  HR 
1100  with  a  transferability  provision  but  without  s  eecond  tier  would  still  be  oignifi- 
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cantl>  negative,  but  the  negative  effect  would  not  be  quite  as  large  as  the  case 
where  the  second  tier  is  included. 

Our  estimates  suggest  that  the  career  force  will  be  0.8  percent  greater  in  the 
Arm>,  0.6  percent  greater  in  the  Navy,  0.9  percent  greater  in  the  Muiine  Ck)rps  and 
aoout  the  same  in  the  Air  Force,  Tive  years  after  implementation  of  HR  1400,  com- 
pared to  a  base  case  where  there  are  no  educational  benefits.  However,  in  the  longer 
run  (about  10-12  years  after  implementation)  the  net  effect  of  HR  1400  will  be  to 
reduce  retention,  and  to  reduce  it  relatively  significantly  Our  estimates  indicate 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  career  force  of  the  Army  will  be  about  6.17  percent  small- 
er. That  of  the  Navy  will  be  about  6.8  percent  smaller,  the  career  force  in  the 
Marme  Corps  will  be  about  8.6  percent  smaller,  and  that  of  the  Air  Force  will  be  5  6 
percent  lower,  with  HR  1400  compared  to  an  alternative  case  where  there  are  no 
educational  benefits  offered. 

Chairman  Edgar.  The  bell  has  rung  and  my  time  is  up.  I'd  like 
to  just  close  quickly  and  go  back  to  some  specific  questions.  The 
other  remaining  three  parts  of  H.R.  1400  provided  for  a  retention 
incentive  of  $600  a  month  for  36  months  of  benefit  if  you  stayed  for 
6  years.  And  the  provision  there  was  provided  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  training  someone  and  having  them  leave  the  service. 

The  second  retention  provision,  the  fourth  provision  of  the  bill, 
provided  transferability.  After  10  years  service,  if  you  committed 
yourself  to  staying  within  the  all  volunteer  military  for  a  career, 
you  then  would  transfer  those  benefits  to  your  spouse  or  to  your 
children. 

Finally,  there  was  the  kicker  provision  provided  for  the  military, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  to  develop  an  opportunity  to  give 
someone  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  military  so  that  they  could  get 
their  education  provided  they  come  back  in  and  committed  them- 
selves to  the  all  volunteer  military. 

I  have  other  questions  which  I  will  pursue.  But  I  hope  that  we 
can  focus  back  on  the  issue  of  what  is  an  adequate  benefit.  And 
whether  or  not  weVe  not  seeing  a  temporary  aberration  because  of 
high  levels  of  economic  distress,  in  terms  of  a  permanent  need 
within  the  All-Volunteer  Force  structure. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  respond  to  one  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Edgar  has  said.  I  think  that  if  you  check  unemployment 
levels  among  the  people  from  whom  we  draw,  the  17-to-21-yearold 
group,  you'll  find,  unfortunately,  they've  been  high  quite  a  few 
years. 

In  fact,  they  were  very  high  in  fiscal  year  1980.  which  was  our 
worst  recruitmg  year.  But  I  think  to  leave  the  impression  that  it's 
oniy  the  economic  situation  that  is  driving  people  into  the  military 
is  incorrect. 

Obviously,  it  plays  a  part  but  I  would  submit  that  the  things  that 
Congress  has  done— raising  pay  and  benefits  to  the  level  they 
should  be,  a  resurgence  of  patriotism  in  the  country— these  things 
have  played  an  equal,  if  not  more  important  role  than  the  econom- 
ic situation. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^.  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I.  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  certainly  appreciate  the  leadership  that  you  have  pro- 
vided and  certainly  compliment  our  colleague,  Mr  Montgomery, 
for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  H.R.  1400. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  I  must  say  to  you  with  all  due  respect  to  your 
statement  that  was  obviously  very  well  prepared,  that  I  find  it  un- 
derwhelming. 

Dr.  KoRB.  It's  been  called  worse  things. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir.  V7ell,  I  cleaned  it  up  a  little. 

What  do  you  propose  at  a  time  when  the  male  population  of  our 
country  is  now  reducing  itself  and  we  get  into  the  1990's  when  the 
services  are  going  to  have  to  recruit  maybe  one  out  of  every  three 
males. 

What  do  you  propose  as  an  incentive? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Congressman,  I  think  that  something  needs  to  bo  cor- 
rected here.  We  obviously  are  concerned  about  this.  We  asked  the 
services  and  we  offered  them,  actually,  all  of  the  benefits  in  H.R 
1400. 

We  asked  them  to  come  back  and  tell  us  which  ones  they 
wanted.  The  only  thing  we  told  them  was  that  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  them.  And  when  the  services  saw  that  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  these  benefits  themselves,  they  decided  that  the  current 
program,  plus  other  noneducational  incentives,  would  best  meet 
their  recruiting  needs. 

That*s  what  we're  proposing. 

It's  not  that  we  don't  think  that  these  will  not  help.  In  fact,  a  lot 
of  things  are  very  praiseworthy  and,  as  I  said,  we  may  have  to 
come  back  and  do  that. 

But  right  now,  the  services  looked  at  the  situation  and  when 
asked  to  provide  the  funds  for  educational  benefits,  decided  that 
other  things  were  more  cost  effective  in  meeting  their  manpower 
needs. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Korb,  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I  have 
found  in  talking  with  people  that  are  in  the  ser\'ice  that  the  trans- 
ferability clause  has  been  very,  very  attractive  to  those  people. 

Do  you  have  a  cost  estimate  on  that? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Yes,  we  do.  We  can  furnish  that  for  the  record.  As  I 
mentioned  in  my  statement,  we  tested  that  last  year  at  the  Con- 
gress insistence  and  we  found  that  its  impact  was  not— did  not  jus- 
tify the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  was  the  cost? 

Dr  KoRB.  I  can  furnish  you  for  the  record.  Congressman,  because 
you'd  have  to  tell  us  exactly  what  the  level  of  benefit  that  you 
would  have.  What  type  of  discount  rate  you  would  be  implying.  So, 
we  can  furnish  that  for  you,  putting  in  all  the  assumptions. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 

A  trnnsferobility  option,  if  added  to  an  educational  benefitfl  bill  with  an  $8,000 
baaic  bi»ncnt.  would  coat  approximately  $200  million  per  year  when  the  program 
reached  steady  state  If  the  baaic  benefit  to  be  transferred  were  $10,000.  the  annual 
cost  of  transferability  would  be  $325  million. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  believe  the  figure  is 
$1.9  billion  in  the  10th  year. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  $1.9  billion.  Is  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  trans- 
ferability clause? 

Mr.  Nichols.  That's  my  understanding,  yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  That's  the  total  cost 
and  the  transferability  would  be  around  $600  million,  on  the  10th 
year  as  the  highest  cost. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  clarify  that. 

The  transferability  provisions  don't  kick  in  right  away  and  the 
figure  of  $1.9  billion  for  the  entire  package  is  in  1994  when  the 
figure  would  reach  that  level.  The  first  and  second  year  of  the  H.R. 
1400  are  very  minimal.  The  third  year  is  a  provision  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  pay  about  $176  million. 

That's  in  the  veterans'  budget  that  we  passed  out  of  our  commit- 
tee yesterday.  And  then  as  the  transferability  provisions  would 
grow,  they  would  be  $600  to  $700  million  of  the  total  package  but 
not  until  after  the  10th  year  when  the  transferability  provisions 
kick  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Chairman  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  rather  historic  meeting  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  subcommittees  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  in  the  HouseTiave  had 
the  privilege  to  meet  together.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  Mr. 
Edgar  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  find  out  where  we  do  go  on 
the  GI  education  bill. 

Mr.  Secretary,  our  committee  started  working  on  a  GI  bill  be- 
cause we  were  hearing  from  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  also  from  people  in  the  military  service  that  we 
should  siart  a  GI  education  bill,  since  the  war  activities  had  been 
declared  finished  in  Vietnam  and  the  GI  education  program  had 
stopped. 

I  got  involved  when  I  heard  candidate  Reagan  talking  to  the 
American  Legion  out  West.  He  told  that  group  that  he  thought  one 
thing  we  needed  to  do  in  the  military  is  to  start  a  GI  education  bill. 
And  I've  talked  to  him  twice  since  then.  He's  totally  supportive  of 
a  GI  education  bill. 

Was  this  run  by  him  today?  Your  statement  that  you  made 
before  this  committee? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Congressman,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  statement  was 
cleared  at  the  appropriate  levels  of  the  administration,  and  we  nor- 
mally clear  statements.  We  follow,  as  you  know,  a  procedure  which 
was  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  which  is  part 
of  the  Office  of  the  President.  And  this  is  all  I  can  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  We  have  probably  had  more  hearings  on 
starting  a  GI  education  bill  again,  both  in  the  Veterans*  Affairs 
Committee  and  in  this  Pers;>nnel  Subcommittee. 

We've  had  more  hearings  ofi  the  different  bills  that  have  been 
introduced.  And  I  don't  recall  anyone  from  the  military  or  civilian 
side  testifying  against  H.R.  1400  or  another  GI  education  bill.  A 
number  of  these  people  in  uniforms  are  fitting  out  there  today. 
Some  testified  it  wasn't  enough  funds  involved  on  a  monthly  basis. 

I'm  wondering  now  what's  happened  to  that  strong  support  we 
were  getting  several  months  ago. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Congressman,  I  can  give  you  my  opinion.  My  opinion 
is  that  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  in  favor  of  this  as  long 
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as  thev  didn't  have  to  pay  for  it.  But  when  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  this  costs  money— it's  not  free  money,  it  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  money  at  some  time,  and  you  can  build  up  obliga- 
tions—people  decided  that  there  were  other  ways  or  other  things 
that  deserved  higher  priority. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  as  Mr.  Edgar  mentioned,  the  costs  in 
the  first  3  years  will  be  borne  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
will  be  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  the  way  the 
VEAP  program  is. 

Also,  we  began  working  on  a  GI  education  bill  when  we  were 
told,  as  Mr.  Nichols  seiid,  that  the  VEAP  program  was  not  working 
and  that's  the  only  vehicle  you  had  toward  education.  I'm  afraid 
we're  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  cost  and  not  enough  on  how 
much  help  it  would  as  far  as  recruiting  and  retention. 

We've  had  no  one,  including  a  number  of  people  from  the  service, 
that  didn't  say  they  really  liked  the  retention  factor  that's  in  H.R. 
1400.  It  is  some  money  but  the  big  cost  to  our  military  is  personnel 
and  we  want  to  get  the  most  qualified  personnel  that  we  can  into 
the  service.  Plus  this  is  an  educational  benefit  that  will  help  in  the 
long  run  to  improve  our  Nation  and  the  living  standards  of  ell  our 
people. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  really  haven't  used  the  VEAP  program  at  all;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  KoRB.  If  I  may.  Congressman,  let  me  give  you  some  figures. 

For  exampb,  the  active  participants  in  VEAP,  fiscal  year  1981, 
there  were  87,174  people  in  the  Army;  46,596  in  the  Navy;  16,142  in 
the  Air  Force;  35,334  in  the  Marine  Corps.  That's  active  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Give  me  the  percentages  and  then  I  can  com- 
pare them. 
Dr.  KoRB.  Percentages  in  terms  of? 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Of  each  service. 

Dr.  KoRB.  The  Army  has  about  750,000  people  so  we  would  take 
that  percentage  of  that.  We  can  furnish  those  for  the  record. 

Mi.  Montgomery.  Could  you  give  them  to  me  now? 

Dr.  KoRB.  OK.  We  have  the  percentages  for  1980  and  as  I  look 
down  here  the  participation  rate  for  the  Army  for  1977  to  1980  was 
27.6  percent.  The  Navy,  28  percent.  The  Marine  Corps,  26.7  per- 
cent. The  Air  Force,  8.5  percent. 

So,  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  was  about  23.5  percent, 
which  basically  means  that  one  out  of  every  four  people  

Mr.  Montgomery.  What's  the  dropout  rate?  And  what  is  your 
collection  rate  from  the  military  person  that  has  to  put  up  his  fund 
or  her  fund? 

Dr.  KoRB.  We  have  about  a  40-percent  discontinuance  rate. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  That  really  brings  it  down,  then  doesn't  it? 
They  start  and  then  they  drop  out? 
Dr.  KoRB.  That's  correct. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  NiCHOis.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  the  line  of  questioning  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  Veterans*  Committee  is  taking  is  an  excellent  one.  I  think  it 
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probably  articulates  as  well  as  any  Tve  heard  yet  this  morning  the 
concern  that  I'm  sure  many  of  us  nave. 

I  think  what  Tm  reminded  of  is  a  soap  commercial 

Where  we  ve  got  a  package  here  that  you're  just  putting  some 
new  labels  on.  The  soap  is  called  VEAP.  It's  the  same  soap  but 
we've  got  a  box  now  that's  saying  super  VEAP  and  VEAP  with 
kickers  and  ultra-VEAP  and  all  these  VEAP's,  that  it  is  encourag 
ing  consumers  to  go  try  new  VEAP  when  the  ultimate  package  is  a 
disaster.  The  product  itself  is  a  disaster.  I  think  the  figures  that 
you've  just  given  us,  Mr.  Korb,  are  indicative  of  that. 

You've  got  23  percent  that  sign  up,  that  contribute.  Eight  per- 
cent, !  might  add,  in  my  branch  of  service,  the  Air  Force  and 
you've  got  a  40-percent  discontinuance. 

Now,  that  to  me,  isn't  much  of  a  program.  You're  telling  us  that 
this  is  going  to  be  the  program  that  s  going  to  take  us  into  the  next 
20  years  as  far  as  manpower  goes  and  I  think  you're  going  to  have 
to  be  a  lot  more  persuasive  in  making  that  case. 

You've  got  a  disaster  on  your  hands  and  whether  you  call  it 
Super-VEAP  or  Ultra-VEAP  or  VEAP  with  kickers,  it's  again  a 
product  that  isn't  selling  out  there.  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  sell 
as  you  presented  it  this  morning. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  clarify  a  couple  of  things.  I,  too,  share  Mr. 
Edgars  concern  about  these  misleading  ads.  We've  had  calls  from 
people  saying  I've  seen  this  on  television  or  heard  about  it  and 
then  come  to  find  out  that  it's  a  whole  different  thing  when  they 
come  in  and  find  out  about  it. 

That  kind  uf  credibility  question  is  going  to  seriously  hamper,  I 
think,  your  efforts  down  the  road. 

But  let  me  ask  you  about  the  Selected  Reserve  portion  of  this 
Are  you  going  to  include  in  that  Selected  Reserve,  the  National 
Guard? 

Dr.  KoRB.  That  is  correct.  Selected  Reserve  does  include  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  that's  the  way  the  term  is  used. 

Mr.  Daschle.  So,  you  are— there  is  no  change  between  your  pro- 
posal with  this  Ultra-VEAP  and  Super-VEAP  and  our  proposal  as 
we've  provided  it  in  the  legislation. 

Dr.  KoRB.  What  we  are  endorsing,  essentially,  is  the  current  pro- 
gram for  Selected  Reserve  and  Guard. 

Mr.  Daschlk.  I  also  wanted  to  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  to  go 
back  to  last  year  in  General  Meyer's  statement.  He  makes  it  very 
clear  that  he  was  seemingly  supportive  of  most  of  the  provisions  in 
the  legislation  pending  at  the  time.  He  said  that  the  GI  bill  which 
has  transferability  to  family  members  provides  a  retention  solu- 
tion. I'm  quoting  now,  ''To  assist  in  resolving  all  of  our  serious 
readiness  problems." 

That's  a  quote  from  last  year.  What  I  d  like  to  kriow,  first  of  all, 
is  whether  you  disagree  with  that  statement.  And  second,  whether 
or  not  you  had  the  unanimity  of  the  people  in  the  services  in 
coming  together  with  this  statement.  Did  you  have  any  disagree- 
ment among  the  branches  with  regard  to  the  position  you've  taken 
before  us  this  morning? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Congressman,  as  I  mentioned  in  response  to  an  earlier 
question,  we  offered  the  services  all  of  the  features  of  H.R.  1400 
and  several  others.  We  had  an  educational  benefits  working  group 
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working  on  this.  Thev  were  told  that  they  could  have  these  things 
but  were  also  told  that  they  would  have  to  find  money  in  their 
budgets  if  they  endorsed  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  Daschle.  In  other  words,  if  you  could  pay  for  it,  you  can 
have  it.  But  vou  can't  pay  for  it.  So,  obviously,  you  can't  have  it 

Dr.  KoRB.  No,  we  dian  t  say  that.  What  we  said  is,  we  offer  a 
number  of  programs.  We  have  $1.7  billion  right  now  in  discretion- 
ary payments  that  we  give  to  people  in  the  armed  services  that 
deal  with  recruiting  and  retention. 

And  what  we  told  them  was,  this  program  is  going  to  add  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  in  one  form  or  the  other.  And  l^cause  of  that,  we 
want  you  j  weigh  this  against  all  of  the  other  things  that  you 
offer.  But  find  the  money  to  pay  for  what  you  want  to  offer.  When 
confronted  with  that,  which  I  think  is  the  fair  justification  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  the  services  decided  that  other  programs  had 
higher  priorities. 

It's  not  that  these  programs  are  not  worthwhile  in  themselves. 
We  have  never  argued  that  they  would  not  help  us.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  they  could  help  us  get  more  high  quality  recruits,  al- 
though they  would  cause  retention  problems.  But  they  felt  that 
other  programs,  such  as  enlistment  bonuses  and  selective  re-enlist- 
ment bonuses,  could  do  the  job  better. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  guess  my  time  is  up  

Mr.  Nichols.  The  gentleman  may  proceed  with  his  question. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  didn't  comment  on  the  transferability  provision.  Do  you 
share  General  Meyer's  view  on  transferability? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Transferability  is,  in  my'  view,  not  worth  the  cost  of 
the  program.  In  other  words,  it  would  help  somewhat.  But  when  a 
person  gets  to  the  point  where  they're  eligible  for  transferability, 
the  pull  of  the  retirement  system  far  outweighs  the  additional  cost 
of  transferability  as  a  retention  incentive. 

Mr.  Daschle.  My  time  is  up.  I  guess,  would  make  one  last  com- 
ment, and  that  is,  that  I  hope  you  apply  that  same  philosophy 
about  whether  you  can  afford  it  or  not  to  the  whole  range  of  areas 
in  defense  spending. 

Frankly,  1  wish  we  would  have  done  that  on  the  M-1  tank.  And  a 
lot  of  other  areas  to  make  that  same  kind  of  priority  Judgment.  I 
don't  think  there's  a  person  in  this  room  that  doesn't  feel  that  our 
priority  has  to  be  in  manpower. 

Our  priority  has  to  be  in  quality.  You  can't  run  an  M-1  tank, 
you  can't  fiy  the  best  airplane  we've  got,  unless  you've  got  good 
people  We  aren't  going  to  bring  in  good  people  unless  we  can  pro- 
vide some  incentives  and  I  don't  see  it  in  this  super  VEAP  soap 
package  you're  giving  us  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr  KoRB.  May  I  comment  on  that?  I  resent  the  implication  that 
manpower  is  not  the  highest  priority.  This  administration,  working 
together  with  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has  gotten  the  mili- 
tary people  the  highest  pay  raise  that  they  ever  have  gotten. 

Since  we've  been  in  office,  we  have  given  nothing  higher  priority 
than  increasing  the  benefits  and  taking  care  of  these  areas. 

My  point  to  you  is,  not  that  this  is  inappropriate,  but  when  con- 
fronted with  the  fiscal  realities,  the  services  said  other  things  could 
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do  the  job  better.  I  want  to  underline  that.  It's  not  that  we're  op- 
posed to  this  bill  and  it's  not  that  we  don't  think  it  can  help  us. 

But  we  recognize,  as  we  should  and  I  think  you  quite  correctly 
pointed  out,  that  to  get  something,  you  have  to  give  up  something. 
And  the  services  felt  that  other  things  can  do  the  job  better.  I 
think  we  both  share  the  same  end.  The  question  is  what's  the  most 
coet  effective  way  to  get  to  that  particular  end? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Korb,  you  mentioned  that  the  Navy  rate  for  participation  in 
VEAP  was,  I  believe  46,000.  I  can  recall  in  our  GI  bill  forum  last 
year  that  was  held  in  San  Diego,  which  is  the  home  port  for  a  letrge 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Navy  contingent,  eveiybody— and  this  was 
just  not  the  people  who  attended  the  forum,  but  we  had  question- 
naires and  people  testifying  whose  testimony  was  a  summary  of 
discussion  sessions  with  literally  thousands  of  sailors— everybody 
testified  that  VEAP  was  a  comnlete  failure.  One  of  the  recruiters, 
stated  that  you  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  the  number 
of  people  in  San  Diego  who  were  utilizing  VEAP.  And  I  asked  ev- 
erybody there,  if  there  were  any  people  who  were  utilizing  the 
VEAP  program  in  the  audience.  We  had  something  like  400  people 
besides  the  representatives  of  the  different  units.  Nobody  raised 
their  hand. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  further  examine  that  46,000  figure  be- 
cause it  simply  doesn't  ring  true  with  the  practical  experience  that 
we  received  m  San  Diego. 

I  cannot  recall  an3'body  that  had  a  good  thing  to  say  about 
VEAP.  The  problem  simply  was  that  even  with  the  pay  raise,  these 
are  still  tough  times  for  our  military  people.  When  you're  moving 
in  the  San  Diego  area,  you're  looking  at  something  like  $300  to 
$400  for  housing  per  month.  You  just  don't  have  the  bucks  left  over 
to  make  that  contribution  that's  necessary. 

And  that's  probably  the  one  reason  you  have  that  large  40  per- 
cent discontinuance  rate.  People  just  can't  do  it. 

But  Td  like  to  address  one  other  thing.  And  that  is,  I  think  the 
quality  of  life  problem.  You  know,  I  was  in  the  service  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  young  people  go  out  and  take  their 
cash  bonuses,  which,  in  fact,  were  successful  in  that  they  did  gener- 
ate a  lot  of  signatures  on  the  bottom  line  for  re-enlistment. 

But  they'd  go  out  and  they'd  buy  that  nice  Ford  Mustang  and 
drive  off  into  the  sunset  with  it.  And  it  didn't  help  them.  The  abso- 
lute greatest  benefit  that  the  services  can  give  its  young  people 
which  ultimately  accrues  to  its  own  benefit,  is  education. 

That's  the  only  thing  that  can  improve  the  quality  of  their  serv- 
ice. And  I  think  that  in  putting  this  ultimatum  to  the  services  and 
saying,  that  if  you  want  it,  you're  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  You 
really  constructed  this  debate  into  a  kind  of  a  turf  battle.  In  fact,  I 
think  if  we  put  that  to  the  services  during  the  Vietnam  era,  we 
probably  wouldn't  have  had  a  GI  bill  during  the  Vietnam  era.  I 
think  that  we  have  to  look  at  the  big  picture. 

We  have  got  to  start  with  a  few  givens.  One  thing  that's  given 
for  sure,  and  I  think  everybody  realizes  it  at  this  point,  is  that  this 
Congress  is  dedicated  to  mamtaining  and  giving  to  our  young 
people  a  solid  education.  And  recently,  as  Mr  Montgomery  stated, 
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we've  had  a  GI  bill  with  no  GI's.  We've  had  tremendous  education- 
al benefits  on  the  outside. 

Now,  if  you  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  be  continuing  to 
give  educational  benefits  to  the  young  people  of  this  great  Nation, 
why  not  attach  some  of  those  benefits  to  military  service? 

I  think  that  the  greatest  thing  that  a  young^ person  can  give  to 
this  Nation  is  military  service  and  the  greatest  thing  that  the 
Nation  can  give  to  its  young  population  is  an  education.  So,  we've 
now  narrowed  this  thing  down  to  a  very  parochial  battle  in  which 
we've  said,  we'll  take  it  out  of  hide.  That  is  not  looking  at  the  big 
picture.  I  think  that  perhaps,  Mr.  Montgomery  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  maybe  the  only  person  who  has  the  big  picture  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief 

He  realizes  it's  not  just  a  recruiting  tool.  It's  not  just  a  retention 
tool.  It's  a  tool  that  improves  the  quality  of  life  for  a  great  many 
Americans  long  past  the  date  that  they  leave  the  services. 

I'd  like  to  comment  on  one  other  thing.  And  I  do  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  think  we  need  to  extend  this  1989  December  31  cutoff 
for  the  present  GI  bill.  I  think  the  fact  that  you're  asking  us  to 
extend  that  cutoff  date,  is  evidence  that  the  GI  bill  is  much  better 
than  the  VEAP. 

If  the  VEAP  was  such  a  great  thing,  you  wouldn't  be  having  to 
ask  us  to  extend  that  cutoff  date  because  these  people  who  were  in 
the  service  during  the  Vietnam  era,  could  continue  on  with  VEAP 
There's  no  1989  cutoff  date  for  the  VEAP  program  is  there? 

Dr.  KoRB.  There's  no  cutoff  for  the  VEAP  program. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Then,  why  do  we  have  to  extend  this  1989  cutoff 
date  for  the  GI  bill? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  cutoff  date.  The 
VEAP  does  not  have  a  cutoff  date. 

Mr  Hunter.  And  because  military  people,  a  great  many  of  them, 
I  know  the  CNO  just  asked  seven  of  his  senior  petty  officers  who 
were  leaving  and  I  think  he  said,  everyone  of  them  said,  they're 
leavmg  because  they  feel  that  they  have  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion on  the  GI  bill,  not  the  VEAP,  before  December  31,  1989. 

Dr.  Korb.  Congressman,  if  I  can  comment  on  that. 

The  reason  that  we're  asking  to  extend  the  delimiting  date  is  be- 
cause it's  causing  retention  problems.  In  order  for  the  person  to 
fully  use  GI  bill  benefits,  they'd  have  to  get  out  about  1985  to  get 
the  4  years  in.  If  they  came  in  in  1975,  that  would  mean  we'd  lose 
them  after  10  years  of  service. 

So,  we  are  asking  that  Congress  extend  this  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  hurt  retention  and  I  think  we  both  agree  on  that. 

But  the  VEAP  does  not  have  a  cutoff  date,  and  therefore  the  two 
can't  be  compared.  The  GI  bill,  when  the  Congress  passed  it  last 
time,  did  have  a  cutoff  date.  And  what  we're  saying  now  is  let's  not 
penalize  the  people  who  are  in  the  service  and  who  may  want  to 
get  out  ir»  order  to  use  this  particular  benefit— while  they  still  have 
time. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Chairman  Edgar. 

Mr  Edgar.  On  this  extension  of  the  GI  bill,  th  1989  date.  Is  the 
Defense  Department  prepared  in  its  statement  today  to  agree  to 
pay  for  the  extension  of  the  old  GI  bill? 
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Dr.  KoRB.  If  we  have  to,  we  will,  yes,  sir.  It's  that  important  to 
us. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Are  you  aware  of  how  much  that  would  cost? 

Dr.  KoRB.  We  don't  know  exactly  how  much  it  would  cost.  We've 
got  some  estimates.  I  can  tell  you  how  many  people  are  eligible  for 
it.  It  would  depend  on  the  usage  rate. 

Right  nov;,  there  are  currently  744,000  members  who  are  eligible 
for  this.  If  65  percent  of  these  people  were  to  exercise  their  bene- 
fits, if  all  of  them  did  so,  the  cost  would  be  about  $3.3  billion. 

Mr.  Edgar.  $3.3  billion? 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Go  ahead,  sin 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  to  follow  up  what  Mr.  Edgar  said,  actu- 
ally, if  we  implemented  H.R.  1400,  it  would  be  a  better  bill  and 
these  people  you're  talking  about  could  come  under  the  bill,  and  it 
has  a  transferability,  and  other  benefits.  And  it  would  be  cheaper 
than  extending  the  GI  education.  ^ 

So,  I'm  kind  of  going  down  the  same  line  right  now.  If  you  re 
talking  about  paying  for  the  extension  of  the  GI  education. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Congressman,  I  think  we're  comparing  different 
things.  The  total  cost,  if  all  of  the  people  eligible  now  would  use  it, 
would  be  $3.3  billion.  Your  bill  would  nave  steady  State  cost,  sir,  of 
about  $1.7  billion  annually  as  long  as  the  bill  stayed  in  existence. 
So  we're  talking  yearly  cost  as  opposed  to  total  cost. 

My  guess  would  be  that  you  would  not  have  that  many  people 
use  the  bill  because  usually  people  use  it  when  they're  younger 
rather  than  when  they  get  older.  When  you're  talking  about  people 
who  put  in  at  least  20  years,  I  think  the  participation  rates  would 
be  significantly  below  those  people  who  were  conscripted  for  2 
years  and  then  got  out  and  made  use  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Aspin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me,  Larry— I  think  that  the  problem  here  is  that  the  admin- 
istration may  be  missing  a  very,  very  good  chance  to  do  something 
here  that  comes  along  only  once  in  a  wnile. 

You  and  I  know  and  everybody  here  knows,  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
talk  about  returning  to  the  draft.  A  lot  of  it— almost  paradoxically, 
the  talk  of  return  to  the  draft  is  coming  at  exactly  the  time  that 
the  services  are  doing  their  best  job  of  recruiting  and  quality  and 
quantity  of  people. 

You  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  retention  and  the  recruitment 
is  up.  That  the  pay  raises,  coupled  with  the  unemployment  rate— 
we  don't  know  what  to  attribute  to  who— but  it's  brought  both  an 
increase  in  quantity  in  recruits  and  an  increase  in  quality. 

Now,  maybe  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  future.  You  know,  who 
knows?  Thiugs  will  change.  The  economic  conditions  will  change 
We  have  to  recruit  a  higher  percentage  of  the  people  of  the  proper 
age.  So,  maybe  it  will  be  in  tne  future  but  right  now,  you're  using 
that  as  an  argument  against  going  to  something  other  than  what 
we've  got  in  existence  now  in  the  way  of  education  benefits. 

The  real  crux  of  the  argument  for  a  return  to  the  draft  and  the 
real  crux  of  the  argument  that  we're  missing  out  dealing  with  here 
is  this  problem  about  the  middle  class  and  the  military.  ^ 

You  know,  the  argument  is  being  made  with  some  justification 
that  the  middle  class  is  abandoning  the  services.  And  yes,  you  can 
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get  higher  category,  more  categories  Vs  or  IIFs  and  yes,  you  can  get 
more  high  school  graduates  but  the  middle  class  is  just  not  going 
into  the  service.  And  it  is  not  participating. 

It  affects  the  attitude  of  the  country  toward  the  service.  It  affects 
the  conditions  within  the  service  itself.  Conditions  which,  I  think, 
would  be  better.  You  would  rather  have  a  more,  bigger  cross-sec- 
tion of  American  youth  joining  the  services. 

The  argument  behind  the  draft  is  that.  And  I  think  there's  a  lot 
of  arguments  against  returning  to  the  draft.  But  one  of  the  ways  of 
avoiding  the  draft  was  to  link  this  service  with  educational  bene- 
fits. And  I  think  we're  missing  the  chance  here.  We're  missing  the 
chance. 

If  the  administration  would  come  in  with  a  bill  which  would  say, 
we're  going  to  collapse  all  student  loans  and  all  educational  pro- 
grams and  link  it  to  service  to  the  country  in  order  to  get  it.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  dynamite— politically  dynamite  thing  to  be 
out  there  with  right  now. 

I  mean,  if  the  mood  is  right  that  says,  look,  if  the  Government  is 
going  to  help  provide  educational  benefits,  the  person  ought  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  service  to  the  country. 

And  whether  you  want  to  link  it  just  with  military  service  or  you 
also  want  to  link  it  with  some  other  kind  of  service,  VISTA/Peace 
Corps  type  of  service,  you  know.  But  the  possibility  is  there  to  go 
with  the  much  broader  thing  than  we're  talking  about  here.  To  get 
beyond  this  issue  of  whether  we're  talking  about  how  many  high 
school  graduates  are  joining.  How  many  category  IV's  are  joining. 
And  go  to  the  core  question  which  is  raised  by  the  proponents  of 
the  draft,  which  is  the  question  of  service  to  the  country. 

Now,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go  to  a  draft  or  to  national  serv- 
ice. I  don't  know  what  we  do  with  them  all  and  I  think  we  have  a 
lot  of  problems  with  it.  But  clearly,  you  could  go  the  step  that  says 
that  anybody  who  is  getting  some  educational  benefit  thanks  to 
Uncle  Sam,  ought  to  be  required  to  provide  some  service.  And  that 
would  be  military  service. 

We've  got  a  chance  here.  And  the  reason  we've  got  a  chance  is 
because  Ronald  Reagan  is  cutting  all  the  other  programs.  You 
couldn't  get  the  universities  to  be  interested  in  this  before  because, 
oh,  horrors,  you  know,  education,  military  service,  ycu  know.  It's 
very  different. 

But  now,  there's—the  pressure  is  on  to  cut  the  other  stuff  And 
to  get  rid  of  that  Well,  I  mean,  I  think  you've  got  a  very  different 
climate  now  to  come  in  with  this  thing. 

So.  I  understand  what  you're  saying  and  I  know  that  the  studies 
show  that  ultra-VEAP,  dollar  for  dollar  is  the  most  effective  thing 
there  is.  You're  right  about  that. 

You're  also  right  that  the  services  ought  to  pay  for  this.  You 
ought  to  have  it  in  the  DOD  budget,  when  you're  looking  at  this 
thing  in  this  narrow  focus. 

But  what  I'm  asking  for  and  what  I  th\.,k  we  really  ought  to  do 
is  look  at  it  broadly.  We  ought  to  look  at  all  educational  benefits. 
And  we  ought  to  look  at  linking  them  with  sei-vice  and  the  purpose 
is  to  somehow  get  the  middle  class  back  into  the  idea  of  serving  the 
country. 
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Dr.  KoRB.  I  think  your  point  is  well  taken  and  in  my  statement,  I 
said  this  is  just  for  1983.  This  is  where  we  are  now.  But  certainly,  I 
think  the  administration  will  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  the 
whole  way  in  which  we  deal  with  higher  education. 

But  in  terms  right  now  for  fiscal  year  1983,  the  year  that's  upon 
us,  we  were  just  not  capable  of  doing  that,  I  think,  in  an  intelligent 
way  that  such  a  program  has  to  be  thought  out. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  Jeffries.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  good  to  have  you 
here,  sir. 

I  have  some  concerns  and  my  concern,  I  think,  has  been  men- 
tioned a  few  times  here,  I  think.  But  let  me  iust  go  over  it  briefly. 

I'm  very  concerned  about  the  retention.  Will  the  troops  stay?  Are 
they  going  to  take  off?  I'm  very  concerned  still  about  the  quality  of 
personnel  coming  in  and  as  far  as  the  backbone  of  the  service, 
that's  the  NCO's,  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  keep  those  boys  in? 
And  keep  on   ^ 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Montgomery.  I'm  somewhat  concerned 
myself  and  not  only  concerned  but  a  little  confused,  from  what  I 
hear,  that  there  wasn't  much  objection  to  H.R  1400,  and  I've  heard 
your  remarks  on  that. 

But  you  know  we  go  back  to  the  Constitution  .an^  the  main  con- 
cern of  the  Government  is  to  defend  and  protect  the  people  and 
from  what  I  hear  going  on,  we've  got  ourselves  in  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem in  being  able  to  really  do  that. 

And  Vm  very  concerned  about  that  and  I  believe  rightfully  so. 

I  feel  that  those  in  the  military,  concerned  with  the  military  are 
definitely  going  to  have  to  come  forward  on  a  program,  a  long-term 
program. 

And  present  it  so  that  the  rest  of  us  can  understand  it  Apparent- 
ly better  than  we  have  been  able  to  understand  it.  I  might  say. 

As  to  how  we're  going  to  keep  personnel.  How  we're  going  to  get 
them.  How  we're  going  to  keep  them.  How  we're  going  to  train 
them  and  how  to  make  sure  that  they  are  ready  to  perform  the 
tasks  with  which  they  are  entrusted. 

Now,  Vm  just  going  to  ask  you  a  question.  What  are  we  doing 
about  the  NCO  s,  the  oackbone,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  backbone 
of  our  troops,  and  so  forth?  How  are  we  going  to  keep  them  in 
there? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Congressman,  the  way  we  keep  the  NCO's  and  petty 
officers  in,  is  to  treat  them  like  first-class  citizens.  And  that's  basi- 
cally what  this  administration,  led  by  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  have  been  attempting  to  do.  Together  with  Chair- 
man Nichols  and  this  committee,  we  provided  a  nuniber  of  benefits 
which  make  them  realize  that  they  are  first-class  citizens. 

And  this  turnaround  in  attitude,  in  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  have  taken  the  leadership,  is  changing  people's  attitude 
toward  service  in  the  military.  These  things  have  gone  a  long  way 
to\^ard  making  these  people  feel  like  first-class  citizens  and  the  sta- 
tistics show  it.  And  you  cannot  argue  that  we  keep  our  NCO's  and 
petty  officers  only  because  of  the  economic  situation. 

These  people  have  skills  which  are  in  high  demand  in  society 
today.  And  I  think  over  the  last  year,  year  and  a  half,  or  2  years, 
as  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  administra- 
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tion  toward  military  service  has  changed,  we've  seen  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  retention  rate. 

We're  now  retaining  about  8  out  of  10,  80  percent  of  our  career 
people.  That's  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been,  Reenlistment  rates  are 
about  one  out  of  two.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  educational  bene- 
fits. Educational  benefits  primarily  are,  as  has  been  indicated,  to 
get  people  into  the  service. 

In  fact,  retention  suffers  with  an  educational  benefit,  because 
you  give  the  person  an  incentive  to  get  out  of  the  service  by  provid- 
ing him  with  this  opportunity  to  go  to  school. 

So.  retention  is  a  different  subject  and  we  made  that  a  high  pri- 
ority. And  we're  talking  about  funding— getting  rid  of  the  backlog. 
When  we  came  into  office,  we  had  a  worldwide  backlog  of  mainte- 
nance and  construction  that  ran  t^  $50  billion.  Jf  you've  been  and 
seen,  you  know,  the  living  conditions  in  Germany,  for  example. 
Some  of  the  living  conditions  on  board  ships.  Living  conditions  in 
places  like  Okiiiawa. 

These  things  were  terrible.  They  were  a  disgrace.  Even  in  our 
own  country,  we  were  asking  people  to  live  in  squalor.  And  we've 
developed  a  plan  to  eliminate,  get  rid  of  half  of  that  backlog  in  5 
years  and  get  rid  of  it  totally  in  10  years. 

Those  are  the  things  

Mr  Jkffrus.  You're  saying  in  other  words— you're  trying  to  put 
Sonne  incentive  for  people  to  go  in  the  service? 

Dr  KoRB.  That's  right,  to  treat  them  like  first-class  citizens.  And 
that  is  the  key  to  doing  it.  And  together  with  the  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly with  this  committee,  we  embarked  on  a  program  to  do 
that  and  the  results  are  already  beginning  to  show  up. 

Mr  Jeffries  I  didn't  come  up  here  to  talk  about  soap  commer- 
cials or  any  of  that,  I  think  we  got  a  lot  of  soap  commercials  and 
everything  that  we  look  at  and  I  don't  think  it's  washing  too  clean 
anyway. 

But,  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  that  and  I  think  all  mem- 
bers of  this  panel  that  you  see  up  here  are  very,  very  concerned 
about  retention.  And  I  think  it's  going  to  be  up  to  you  all  to  defi- 
nitely come  forward  with  a  long-term  program  that  we  can  all  un- 
derstand. 

So.  that  we  could  work  together  on  it.  We're  not  going  to  do  any 
good  butting  heads  all  the  time.  We've  got  to  work  in  cooperation 
and  that's  what  I'd  like  to  see,  A  little  more  cooperation  going  on 
rather  than  confrontation. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr  NiCHOi^  Mr.  Secretary,  it  s  pretty  evident  from  the  discus- 
sion here  this  morning  and  the  very  minimum  degree  of  confidence 
in  the—  not  in  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  please  sir,  but  in  the  VE AP  pro- 
gram It's  been  expressed  time  and  time  again. 

I  don't  know  if  you  want  to  respond  to  the  questions  I'm  fixing  to 
ask  you  because  it  relates  to  the  meeting  that  you  had  yesterday 
with  the  task  force  and  if  that's  privileged,  you  say  so. 

But  I'm  just  wondering  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Carlucci,  is  the 
first  man  to  my  knowledge,  that  said  this  is  mine.  Everybody  says 
it's  mine  but  you're  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 

It's  going  to  have  to  be  amortized.  Do  you  have  any  figures  that 
were  given  to  the  Navy  or  to  the  Air  Force  or  to  the  Army  as  to 
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what  this  might  cost  them  in  the  1983  budget,  if  they  decided  to  do 
it? 

Dr.  KoRB.  The  figures  were  not  given  to  them  because  we  asked 
the  services.  This  was  not  done  at  the  Manpower  Task  Force.  This 
was  in  the  Department.  We  asked  the  services.  We  asked  them,, 
what  is  it  you  need?  Each  of  the  services,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
problems,  has  different  needs.  Do  you  want  first  ye&r  benefits?  Do 
you  want  second  year  benefits?  Do  you  want  transferability?  Do 
you  want  to  extend  it  to  enlisted  as  well  as  officers? 

We  developed,  with  our  comptroller,  an  accounting  basis  for  it  so 
they  could  develop  the  cost. 

We  did  not  give  them  a  cost  because  it  would  difier  according  to 
exactly  what  features  of  the  bill  they  would  like. 

Mr.  Nichols.  If  I  might  go  back  again  to  your  meeting  yesterday. 

I'm  just  wondering  if  you  could  divulge  to  the  committee,  if  there 
was  any  expression  by  the  various  service  secretaries  in  support  of 
the  GI  bill?  Did  any  of  the  service  secretaries  indicate  that  they 
would  like  to  go  it  alone,  so  to  speak?  Might  have  an  interest  in 
that? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Mr.  Oiairman,  I  don't  think  I  could  really  comment  on 
that  right  now. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  understand.  I  understand  your  response,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

Then,  let  me  ask  you  this.  In  the  event  that  when  all  of  this  set- 
tles and  we  determine  what  we  are  going  to  do  or  not  going  to  do 
about  a  GI  bill  this  year,  supposing  that  the  committee,  in  its 
wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom,  elected  to  come  up  with  some  type  of  a 
GI  bill  which  was  permissive  by  services?  How  would  you  look  at 
such  legislation? 

Dr.  KoRB.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  mean  that  they  could  use  it  if 
they  wanted? 
Mr.  Nichols.  That's  right. 
Dr.  KoRB.  They  would  nave  to  take  

Mr.  Nichols.  That's  right.  It  would  be  a  permissive  bill.  If  the 
Army  decided  they  wanted  to  use  it,  for  their  recruiting,  if  thev 
could  fund  their  end  of  it,  they  could  run  it.  If  the  Navy  didnt 
want  it,  the  Air  Force  didn't  want  it  they  wouldn't  use  it.  I'm  not 
saying  we  would  do  that.  I'm  just  saying  how  would  you  look  at 
such  a  proposal? 

Dr.  KoRB.  In  principle,  I  think  that  we  would  support  that. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Again,  I  have  u  number  of  questions.  I  was  struck  that  in  our 
hearings  a  year  ago.  Prof.  Charles  C.  Moskos,  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  Northwestern  University,  made  the  following  state- 
ment, quoting  from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Public  Interest.  He  said 
the  following: 

Youth  aurveyi  ihow  that  pay  motives  motivatca  less  qualified  youth.  For  example 
high  school  dropouta  and  graduates  with  poor  grades  to  join  the  Armed  Services  but 
has  a  negligible  effect  on  college  bound  youth.  Any  policy  based  on  increases  in  pay. 
to  the  lower  enlisted  will  only  aggravate  the  present  trend  to  recruit  at  the  margin 

He  went  on  to  testify  of  the  great  value  that  he  found  in  testing 
nationally  that  education  incentives  had  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
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quality  people  that  you  get  in  the  service.  Would  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Moskos'  statement? 

Dr.  KORB.  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that  you  should 
keep  in  mind. 

The  Congress  has  established  quality  controls  on  people  that  we 
bring  '^n.  For  example,  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1982,  says  that 
no  service  can  have  more  than  25  percent  AFQT  category  IV's. 

We  can  have  no  category  Vs.  In  World  War  II,  we  had  1.2  mil- 
lion people  who  were  category  V's  in  the  military,  who  could  now 
no  longer  be  in.  We're  limited  to  category  IV's.  There  are  also  serv- 
ice constraints  on  the  number  of  nonhigh  school  graduates  that  we 
can  take  in. 

So,  even  if  that  were  the  case,  which  I  don't  agree  with,  the  prob- 
lem, in  a  sense,  becomes  a  moot  one  because  of  what  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  has  done. 

The  second  thing  is  that  last  year  when  Congress  gave  raises  to 
f «  tary  people,  we  gave  the  lowest  figure  to  the  E-1  s  through  E- 
.:^-lO  percent  as  opposed  to  about  17  percent  for  the  higher 
grades.  The  pay  level  was  not  given  to  the  first  term  people. 

I'm  quite  familiar  with  Professor  Moskos'  work.  I've  known  him 
and  worked  with  him  for  years.  I've  yet  to  see  the  data  that  sup- 
ports his  conclusion.  Thats  an  intuitive  conclusion.  He's  quoting 
an  article  in  Public  Interest,  but  we  don't  see  the  data  on  that. 

The  third  thing  I  would  say  is  military  pay  was  allowed  to  fall 
behind  what  it  should  be.  So,  it  wasn't  a  question  of  giving  people  a 
windfall.  It  was  restoring  the  levels  to  where  they  should  be  so 
they  could  live  decently.  We're  not  talking  about  making  people 
rich.  We're  talking  about  paying  them  an  equitable  wage. 

Mr  Sdgar  One  of  the  things  we  discovered  in  our  hearings,  par- 
ticularly our  field  hearings,  at  a  Navy  base  and  an  Army  base,  was 
the  question  of  the  difference  between  pay  incentives  and  pay  used 
as  bonuses  the  possibility  of  using  educational  bonuses  as  an  incen- 
tive. 

I  was  very  interested  in  this  issue  because  in  the  original  bill  in- 
troduced by  our  chairman.  Sonny  Montgomery,  we  had  a  major 
provision  to  use  educational  kickers  to  provide  for  certain  more 
generous  benefits  for  selected  personnel. 

I  came  across  this  young  military  officer  who,  I  think,  made  a 
very  important  point.  Let  me  just  lay  it  out  for  you  and  get  your 
reaction. 

H*^  ^fwiiutju  out  that  there  are  two  people  who  e»iter  the  service 
the  same  day  One  decides  to  go  into  computer  technology  and  the 
other  decides  to  provide  the  electrical  wiring  and  circuitry  and 
radar  services  to  provide  for  that  computer  technology. 

One  individual  works  inside  from  9  to  5  ev  .ry  day.  The  other  in- 
dividual works  on  shift  work  outside,  climbing  poles,  putting  up  the 
support  facilities. 

The  Secretary  decides  at  some  point  that  it's  to  the  Secretary's 
advantage  to  keep  and  retain  that  inside  person  on  the  computers 
because  they  have  the  intellectual  skills.  But  he  decides  that  the 
guy  on  the  outside,  who's  been  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  climbing 
the  poles  and  has  a  more  technical  responsibility,  while  it*s  a 
useful  position,  it's  not  quite  as  important. 
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And  so,  he  decides  to  give  kicker  educational  benefit  or  more 
generous  benefits  to  the  guy  inside  working  the  computer  than  the 
guy  climbing  poles. 

Both  stay  in  the  same  dormitory  facility  or  the  same  housing 
unit.  Both  have  an  opportunity  to  share  comments  with  each  other. 
This  particular  individual  said  that  the  resentment  that  would 
build  up,  given  the  fact  that  both  entered  the  same  time.  Both  re- 
ceived pay  as  an  area  where  you  could  make  adjustments.  But  edu- 
cation, much  like  health  care  and  other  particular  benefits,  is  a 
benefit  that  should  accrue  to  everyone. 

That  brings  me  to  the  statement  at  page  5  of  your  testimony 
which  talks  about  offering  a  more  targeted  program  for  more  ge^ 
erous  benefits.  I  wonder  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  that  young 
GI  who  was  struggling  to  try  to  get  equality  in  terms  of  the  bene- 
fits and  inequality,  if  any,  in  terms  of  targeted  pay  bonuses. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Let  me  make  a  couple  comments  about  that.  Because 
that  is  a  very  key  que-stion  and  it  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
military  pay  and  benefit  system. 

Our  proposal  here  for  educational  benefits,  is  trying  to  take  care 
of  the  guy  on  the  outside.  What  we're  targeting  it  toward  is  the 
combat  arms  which  have  no  skill  match  on  the  outside.  And  the 
individual  who  cc^nes  in  bears  most  of  the  hardships  of  military 
service  and  because  of  the  fact  he  doesn't  have  a  skill  on  the  out- 
side, he's  not  eligible  for  reenlistment  bonuses  in  as  large  an 
amount  as  the  person  working  inside  who  is  a  computer  programer 
or  some  sort  of  technician.  And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
want  to  use  educational  benefits,  because  we  have  the  most  diffP 
cult  time  in  getting  people  into  combat  skills  because  the  bear  the 
risk.  It's  tougher  duty  and  they  don't  have  a  transferable  skill. 

The  military  does  that  in  its  reenlistment  bonuses,  primarily. 
Right  now,  the  selective  reenlistment  bonuses  go  to  the  people  with 
the  skills  and  demand  on  the  outside  

Mr.  Edgar.  But  they're  pay  bonuses,  aren't  they? 

Dr.  KoRB.  They'  money. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Y'  The  point  that  we're  making,  though,  is  that 
that's  a  legitim*^  o  area  to  give  bonuses— that  s  in  the  area  of 
salary  and  pay  .iCentive.  But  this  particular  gentleman  was  sug- 
gesting was  that  traditionally  under  the  old  GI  bills,  education  is 
looked  upon  as  a  benefit  that  accrues  for  years  of  service  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  think  of  benefits  in  the  same  way,  either  in  your  re- 
cruitment incentives  or  whatever,  is  to  specialize  those  retention 
incentives  and  say,  OK,  because  you're  a  critical  skill,  we'll  give 
you  an  added  education  benefit. 

That's  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Think  that's  a  very  key  point.  We  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, what  are  we  talking  about  here?  Previously,  educational 
benefits  existed  under  other  conditions— they  were  always  enacted 
during  wartime.  People  obviously  bore  greater  risks  then. 

They  were  always  enacted  in  a  period  of  conscription.  When  we 
brought  people  in,  forced  them  in  for  short  periods  of  time  with  low 
pay,  becaMse  it  was  felt  that  you  owed  2  years  of  service  to  your 
country  and  the  pay  level  to  people  in  the  first  2  years  therefore, 
was  automatically  depressed. 
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We  no  longer  have  that  situation.  I  might  also  add  that  the  GI 
bill,  as  it  exists  now  and  has  existed,  has  never  been  completely 
fair  The  more  dependents  you  have,  the  more  benefits  you  get. 
And  so,  I  don't  think  that  weVe  ever  had  a  completely  equitable 
situation. 

And  when  you  say  the  Secretary  decides,  it's  not  the  Secretary 
who  decides.  It's  the  market  that  decides,  particularly  in  terms  of 
reenlistment  bonuses.  For  example,  this  year  we  have  to  increase 
the  reenlistment  bonus  for  air  controIlerL  because  the  situation 
might  have  tempted  our  people  to  go  out.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
conditions  of  service,  or  risk  or  anything.  It  was  basically  some- 
thing that  happened  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  additional  questions  but  Til 
yield  back  for  others  to  have  theii*  questions. 

Mr,  Nichols.  The  Chair  is  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Hunter  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  iust  have  one  brief  question  for  you.  I  think  that  one  thing  that 
we  have  gained  today  is  an  agreement  from  you,  according'to  your 
testimony  and  your  report,  that  you  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  we  extend  this  December  31,  1989,  cutoff  date  of  the  GI  bill 
that  exists  for  Vietnam-era  people. 

And  I  noticed,  I  think  IVe  asked  you  at  earlier  hearings,  to  try  to 
give  us  what  percentage  of  personnel  are  leaving  because  they  feel 
that  they  have  to  get  their  education  completed  before  that  date 
and  I  see  in  your  report  you've  got  41  percent. 

Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  how  many  dollars  training  in- 
vestment we're  losing  through  this  hemorrhage  of  senior  personnel 
who  are  leaving  because  they  feel  they  have  to  get  under  the  wire 
for  that  cutoff  date? 

Dr.  KoRB.  I  would  say  that  we  can  give  you  that  estimate.  We 
haven't  lost  anybody  yet,  specifically,  for  that,  because  as  long  as 
they're  out,  if  you  will,  by  1985,  they  can  get  under  the  wire  for  the 
benefits. 

Mr  Hunter.  Yes,  but  people  are  leaving.  People  are  leaving 
right  now  with  this. 

Dr  KoRB.  People  are  not  staying.  As  I  indicated  in  my  statement 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  they're  leaving.  What  we're  going  to 
do  now,  a^i  I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  morning,  is  to  follow  up 
and  find  out  how  many  of  those  people  that  say  that,  actually  do  go 
to  college. 

Mr.  Hunter.  OK. 

Dr  KoRB  But  I  would  think  that  people  for  whom  that  was  their 
primary  concern-we'd  have  until  1985.  And  as  I  traveled  around 
the  fleet  and  air  bases  and  military  posts,  I've  told  people  that  we 
would  be  coming  in  to  extend  that,  for  them  not  to  worry  and  to 
relax,  we  would  present  this  extension  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Hunter  How  would  that  be  funded,  Mr.  Korb? 

Dr  Korb  That's  the  question.  It's  important  enough  to  us  that 
we  would  fund  it  ourselves  if  we  have  to.  Right  now  we're  working 
with  the  administration  to  decide  how  to  fund  it. 

Mr.  Hunter.  So,  you  would  fund  it  out  of  DOD  funds? 

Dr.  Korb.  It's  important  enough,  yes.  We  would  do  that. 

Mr  Hunter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Nichols.  Chairman  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  know,  the  GI 
education  bill  has  been  a  total  success.  Just  the  number  of  people 
everywhere  you  go  will  say,  well,  it  helped  me  out  when  I  came 
back  from  the  service.  And  it  really  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  some  endeavor  in  my  life  and  actually,  the  GI  bill  is  the 
biggest  educational  program  that  we  have  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  over— almost  a  million  people  today  are  participating  in 
the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill.  It's  a  cost  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
of  $1.8  billion.  So  it's  costly,  but  it  works. 

I  guess  that's  why  we're  so  concerned  here  today.  Something 
that's  been  working.  Something  so  important  to  you,  that  we're 
glad  to  get  it  on  the  record  that  you  would  consider  paying  the  ex- 
tension from  1989  of  the  GI  education  bill. 

Of  course,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  administered  these 
programs  well  and  would  like  to  continue  to  administer  this  type  of 
program. 

Mr.  Edgar  touched  on  a  subject  of  the  recruits  that  you're  get- 
ting in  now.  This  subcommittee  brought  in  some  high  school  coun- 
selors from  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  from  Virginia,  and  the 
Maryland  suburbs,  and  we  asked  those  kind  of  young  men  and 
women  are  coming  into  the  service  under  the  all-volunteer  system. 

They  are  very  frank  with  us.  They  say  you're  not  really  getting 
the  better  students,  the  leader  students.  You're  not  really  getting 
the  middle  class.  And  we  didn't  push  them.  They  knew  why  we 
were  having  these  hearings.  But  they  did  say  that  to  attract  the 
better  students,  you  have  to  have  some  type  of  education  incentive 
that  was  attractive  to  them. 

So,  you  ought  to  touch  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  You're  giving  us 
figures  right  now.  But  we  know  2  years  from  now  your  manpower 
pool  will  be  drying  up  and  we  hope  the  economy  will  be  better.  It 
looks  like  to  me  this  would  be  an  excellent  incentive  to  attract 
young  men  into  the  service,  and  women. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Congressman,  I  think  we  both  agree  on  that.  And  I'm 
not  here  today  to  object  to  this  particular  proposal.  What  Vm  here 
to  say  is  that  with  the  programs  we  have  now  which  include  not 
only  VEAP,  but  as  I  mentioned  before,  inservice  education  and  the 
servicemen's  opportunity  for  college. 

We  have  a  number  of  educational  programs  we're  now  spending 
money  on  so  that  the  additional  cost  right  now,  the  services  agree, 
is  not  worth  what  they  need. 

I  think  when  you  take  a  look  at  the  assertion  that  we're  not  get- 
tmg  high  quahty  people,  I  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  we  just  went 
out  and  completed  a  test  of  the  population  at  large.  We  gave  them 
AFQT  tests  and  we  found  that  we  are  representative.  That  overall, 
the  people  we  get  score  higher  than  the  national  sample. 

And  we're  matching  our  enlisted  people  against  the  national 
sample,  40  percent  of  whom  go  to  college.  If  we  throw  in  our  offi- 
cers^weVe  about  one  out  of  every  six  people  that  we  take  in— our 
scores  are  even  better. 

Now,  could  it  be  better?  Certainly,  it  could.  We  don't  deny  that. 

But  I  think  that  
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Mr.  MoNTGOMKRY.  The  figures  that  I  saw,  the  way  they  were 
written  up  by  one  of  the  wire  services  stated  that  you  weren't 
doing  too  well  in  the  Army  but  that  the  test  scores  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  pull  the  Army  up.  And,  God  bless  the 
Army,  but  all  the  problems  start  in  the  Army,  My  other  point,  Mr. 
Secretary,  is  that  the  way  we  got  involved  in  transferability  is  that 
Mr.  Edgar  and  others  went  out  into  the  field  talking  to  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  and  this  bill  does  go  to  officers,  also. 

We  talked  to  some  aviators  and  pilots  and  it  cost  us  over 
$750,000  to  train  a  skilled  pilot  and  he  eventually  ends  up  with  the 
airlines.  It  might  be  that  the  transferability  might  keep  that  avi- 
ator or  flyer  from  going  into  the  commercial  airlines  service  if  he 
knew  that  he  could  transfer  these  education  benefits  to  one  of  his 
children.  I  think  you're  overlooking  that  phase.  If  we  could  keep 
100  military  aviators  in  the  service  a  year,  it  would  almost  pay  for 
this  bill. 

Dr.  KORB.  Again,  with  all  due  respect.  Congressman.  I  would 
submit  that  the  aviation  continuation  bonus  woUid  have  more  of  an 
impact  to  keep  that  person  In  at  the  5-  to  6-year  point,  which  is 
where  you  would  lose  them  if  you  do.  Or  the  increase  in  ACIP, 
the  

Mr.  Montgomery.  Is  that  transferability,  that  aviation  continu- 
ation? 

Dr.  KoRB.  No,  sir.  What  I'm  talking  about  is  the  person  gets  the 
bonus  right  now.  And  some  naval  aviators  got  $20,000  last  year, 
which  dramatically  improved  the  retention  rates  of  the  aviators. 

And  when  the  Air  Force  increased  its  ACIP  pay,  their  retention 
improved  also. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  You're  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
throw  money  at  your  problems,  which  is  what  you're  basically 
doing  Eventually,  it's  going  to  dry  up  and  you're  going  to  have  to 
look  at  some  other  incentives. 

Dr.  KoRB.  I  think  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  cost  of  the  current  GI 
bill  right  now.  You're  talking  about  a  program  that's  about  the 
same  cost  to  the  taxpaver  as  the  aviation  continuation  bonus.  The 
cost  of  fully  funded  GI  bill  right  now  is  somewhere  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000,  per  member  and  we're  talking  about  bonuses  which 
were  right  about  in  that  range. 

Mr  Nichols.  Chairman  Edgar,  do  you  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  just  follow  up  on  that  question.  Are  you  saying  at  the  6- 
year  level,  you  give  a  $20,000  bonus  to  some  aviators? 

Dr.  KoRB.  That's  correct.  The  Navy  paid  bonuses  of  that  last 
year. 

Chairman  Edgar.  How  much  bonus  will  they  need  in  the  9th 
year? 

Or.  KoRB.  Not  very  much.  Because  once  you  get  close  to  the  10th 
year,  then  you  have  the  pull  of  military  retirement.  The  law  that 
Congress  pass'^d  is  the  decreasing  scale,  that  the  highest  bonus  is 
at  the  5-  to  6-year  level. 

Mr.  Edgar  That  must  have  been  a  good  answer  to  bring  that 
much  light  on  the  subject. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  page  5  again.  I  mentioned  the  top 
of  page  5  on  the  selected  personnel  issues.  I  really  think  that  par- 
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agraph  3  of  page  5  ought  to  have  been  deleted  by  or  changed  drasti- 
cally in  your  preparation. 

You  have  two  sentences  there  that  contradict  each  other.  Your 
first  statement  says  the  test  provided  no  consistent  evidence  that 
retention  rates  would  be  improved  through  the  features  of  either 
transferability  or  cash  out. 

Then  you  say  in  the  second  sentence  that  the  test  design,  time 
and  the  budget  constraints  did  not  allow  a  definitive  conclusion  in 
this  area.  It  sounds  like,  from  sentence  one,  that  you  do  make  a 
definitive  conclusion  and  from  sentence  2,  you  say  you  didn't  have 
any  way  of  really  testing  that. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  5,  which  happens  to  draw  my 
attention.  You  have  another  sentence  which  is  a  little  bit  startling 
out  of  context. 

You  say,  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  some  proposed  programs 
exceeds  $2  billion.  You  don't  go  on  to  explain  whether  thats  this 
year,  next  year,  the  following  year,  10  years  from  now,  1994,  1995, 
1998.  I  think  if  youVe  going  to  use  the  cost  argument  in  your  state- 
ment to  defend  why  it's  not  a  good  idea  this  year,  you  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  in  the  cost  analysis.  You  ought  to  subtract  from 
whatever  cost  in  the  up-front  years,  the  cost  of  the  present  VEAP 
and  Ultra-VEAP  programs. 

You  ought  to  factor  in  what  kind  of  training  in  savings  we 
might,  in  fact,  make.  We  may  disagree  on  whether  it  would  work 
or  not  to  give  an  incentive  for  retention  for  the  person  that  in  the 
first  3  years  you've  trained  to  do  a  specific  skill  and  rather  than 
washing  that  person  out,  you  say,  hey,  give  us  3  more  years.  Don't 
force  us  to  go  in  the  open  market  and  find  a  new  person  to  train,  to 
spend  the  training  costs.  We'll  congratulate  you  on  that  by  giving 
you  a  dollar  amount  for  your  education  that  probably  is  closer  to 
the  actual  dollar  amount  that  it  would  cost  an  individual  to  go  to 
school. 

Although  not  to  some  of  the  schools  that  have  a  very  high  tu- 
ition. But  the  $600  incentive  for  6  years  of  service  is  a  retention 
tool  that  we  hope  might  work  in  that  retention  area. 

We  think  that  there  can  be  some  savings  of  training  there.  But 
the  $2  billion  that  you  have  in  your  statement  does  not  reflect  the 
realities  of  what  costs  are  involved. 

Let  »Tie  ask  you  a  specific  question. 

Dr.  KoRB.  Can  I  comment  on  those  two  things?  Or  do  you  want 
to  go  on? 
Mr.  Edgar.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  XoRB.  It  s  obvious  that  second-term  benefits  would  keep  some 
people  m  but  then  it  would  also  drive  some  people  out.  Our  esti- 
mate is  that  H.R.  1400,  would  increase  the  accession  requirements 
by  about  10  percent. 

That  is  not  factored  in  here.  We  could  have  added  that  in  which 
I  think  would  have  made  the  coct  higher.  As  you  know  there  are 
about  14  proposals  before  the  Congress.  Some  go  as  high  as  $5  bil- 
lion. We  took  the  lower  range.  When  talking  about  that  and  we 
said  estimated  annual  cost.  We  didn't  say  total  cost.  I  thought  we 
were  clear  on  that. 

The  other  thing  we  were  trying  to  point  out  on  the  two  para- 
graphs above,  was  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  transferability 
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worked.  But  we  did  want  to  say  what  it  has  showed  so  far.  But  we 
are  not  as  confident  in  that  conclusion  as  we  were  in  some  of  the 
other  conclusions  that  came  out. 

But  remember  again,  this  was  something  that  Congress  told  us  to 
do,  provided  us  the  funds  for  and  gave  us  the  time  constraint.  And 
we  were  trying  to  say  that  given  the  time  and  money,  we  can't  be 
as  confident  of  that  as  we  are  in  the  other  provisions. 

Mr  Edgar  Well,  our  testing  out  in  the  field  on  the  transferabil- 
ity provisions  are  far  different  than  the  data  that  you've  provided 
here  An  awful  lot  of  middle-level  NCO's  and  an  awful  lot  of  people 
that  we  talked  to  all  felt  that  there  was  an  incentive  to  provide 
educational  transferability.  One  of  the  reasons  some  of  those  per- 
sons leave  the  service  is  to  provide  for  adequate  education  of  their 
younger  children. 

Let  me  ask  one  further  question. 

WeVe  going  to  commit  ourself  to  $1.5  or  $1.6  trillion  over  5  years 
of  defense  expenditure.  The  joint  chiefs  of  staff  and  others  have 
talked  about  the  fact  that  that  may  not  be  enough.  That  we  may  be 
looking  at  an  additional  figure  of  $750  billion  which  startled  a  lot 
of  people. 

But  let's  iust  use  the  $1.5  or  $1.6  trillion  over  5  years  of  commi*^ 
ment  to  defense.  A  good  number  of  those  dollars  are  committed^jto  ^ 
personnel  increases  that  you  talked  about.  A  good  number  of  4*h!>bf 
dollars  are  co.  mitted  to  new  systems,  MX  missiles,  B-1  bombers^  " 
neutron  bombs  Very  sophisticated,  highly  usable  kinds  of  things  in 
war  scenarios. 

Let's  just  look  at  the  M-1  tank  for  a  moment.  Kind  of  an  inter- 
esting tank  in  that  it  can  provide  some  mobility  and  it's  very 
highly  sophisticated,  nice  computerized  design. 

I  have  this  fantasy  of  the  M-1  tank  sitting  on  a  sandy  field  with 
sand  in  the  computer  or  in  the  mechanism  in  some  way,  having  the 
thing  stopped  in  need  of  quick  service  and  quick  repair.  In  a  battle- 
field scenario. 

And  the  average  GI,  running  alongside  of  it,  or  jumping  out  of  it 
and  lifting  the  hood  and  looking  under  the  hood  and  seeing  miles 
and  miles  of  wires  and  all  kinds  of  different  systems  in  that  tank. 
And  just  getting  befuddled  as  to  his  or  her  ability  to  fix  that  piece 
of  equipment. 

And  I  wonder  whether  or  not  there  isn't  a  balance  that  we  need 
between  our  interest  in  buying  an  M-1  tank  or  its  follow-on  im- 
proved tank  compontats  and  the  personnel  and  tht  Intelligence  of 
the  personnel  who  have  to  man  that  sophisticated  equipment. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  have  done  the  same  thing  to  the  Air  Force 
on  the  MX  and  said  to  them,  listen  if  you  guys  want  an  MX  missile 
system,  we'll  have  it.  But  you've  got  to  figure  out  a  way  to  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  rest  of  your  budget.  Or  in  terms  of  the  B-1  bomber.  If 
you  want  a  B-1  bomber,  you  can  have  it.  But  you  got  to  pay  for  it 
out  of  your  existing  budget.  Or  if  you  want  M-1  tanks  in  the  Army, 
in  the  Marines,  vou  can  have  them  but  you  got  to  take  it  out  of 


And  I  just  have  a  sense,  an  intuitive  sense,  from  our  hearings 
last  year  and  from  our  people  on  testimony.  That  the  military  uni- 
formed officers  that  are  sitting  behind  you,  and  a  whole  host  of 
military  recruiters,  military  officers  of  the  Pentagon,  military  offi- 
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cers  out  in  the  field  see  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  balance  between 
an  increase  in  technology  and  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  people, 
who,  in  fact,  can  handle  that  equipment. 

And  I  get  a  sense  that  they  think  there  ought  to  be  a  balance 
between  education  and  personnel  cost.  Not  one  uniformed  officer 
that  I  talked  to  in  the  last  year  has  told  our  committee  that  they 
do  not  want  a  new  GI  bill. 

I  can't  think  of  any  one  of  the  services,  in  fact,  I  have  quotes 
that  I  could  make  here  from  all  kinds  of  people.  General  Meyer 
and  others  talking  about  the  value  of  the  GI  bill. 

I  think  what  you've  come  to  us  and  said,  is  because  they  were 
asked  to  evaluate  a  new  GI  bill  and  pay  for  it  out  of  their  existing 
funds,  and  have  to  make  some  concessions  on  their  equipment 
needs  and  the  infrastructure  needs  you  talked  about,  they  re  back- 
ing off  at  this  point. 

But  I  would  bet,  that  every  one  of  those  military  uniformed  offi- 
cers, feel  a  strong  nudge  in  the  direction  of  providing  adequate  edu- 
cational benefits  at  this  time,  not  a  year  from  now. 

You're  here  testfying  in  March  of  1982.  We  have  the  same  testi- 
mony from  your  predecessor  a  year  ago  that  says,  **let  me  assure 
this  committee  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  committed  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of  an  effective  education  incen- 
tive program  for  military  personnel.  Both  President  Reagun  and 
Secretary  Weinberger  have  made  this  commitment  publicly  but  we 
remain  convinced  that  the  information  we  will  gain  from  the  pres- 
ent education  incentive  test  mandated  by  Congress  is  essential  in 
designing  an  effective  program  and  so  let's  hold  off  and  talk  about 
it  next  year." 

Next  year,  we're  going  to  have  $100  billion  of  deficit.  The  follow- 
ing year,  we're  going  to  have  $100  billion  of  deficit.  The  following 
year,  we're  still  going  to  be  committed  to  $1.5  trillion  of  defense  ex- 
penditure. The  following  year  we  may  have  lower  unemployment 
rates,  if  the  Reagan  economic  package  does  in  fact,  work. 

We're  not  going  to  have  the  economic  pressure.  And  we  may  not 
even  have  the  same  educational  loans  and  BEOG  grant  reductions 
that  are  part  of  some  of  the  pressures  to  cause  people  to  go  in. 

While  we  have  a  temporary  meeting  of  our  quotas  and  our  needs 
from  your  vantage  point,  I  wonder  whether  or  not  weVe  being 
shortsighted  in  not  recognizing  the  value  of  the  wartime  benefit 
that  now  we  would  like  to  extend  as  an  ongoing  benefit.  In  the 
words  of  Les  Aspin  and  others,  we  should  use  this  opportunity 
wisely  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  need  and  necessity  to  move  to- 
wards a  draft  rather  than  continuing  an  all  volunteer  military. 

I  apologize  for  laying  that  out  like  that  but  I  know  the  pressures 
to  muve  on  in  this  hearing  and  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  some  of 
my  concerns  and  feelings  wrapped  up  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary,  I'll  make  this  my  last  question. 

I'm  not  really  being  facetious  but  it's  kind  of  the  way  it  worked 
out.  I  think  your  study  the  Congress  authorized  at  about  $75  mil- 
lion was  to  develop  some  educational  test  programs  and  then  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  About  $75  million?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
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Dr.  KoRB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  point  out  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Defense 
Department  opposed  the  educational  benefit  for  the  Selected  Re- 
serve But  this  subcommittee  last  year  offered  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease from  $2,000  to  $4,000  the  educational  benefit  which  is  in 
effect,  the  GI  education  bill. 

You  did  oppose  it.  But  now  the  Reserve  officers,  who  run  the  Re- 
serve programs,  testified  yesterday  before  this  subcommittee  that 
Its  one  of  the  most  successful  things  that's  happened.  The  Army 
^o^nA^®^"~^"  educational  benefits— those  signing  up  by 
Sy^AAA '  percent,  and  all  we  did  was  raise  it  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000.  Basically  the  program  that  goes  to  the  reservists  is  a  GI 
education  bill. 

They  don't  have  to  match  any  funds  or  put  up  any  funds  as  indi- 
viduals. And  it  s  worked  well. 

So,  weVe  not  all  wrong  in  this  subcommittee. 

Dr.  KoRB.  No,  sir.  That's  why  we  support  that  bill 

Mr.  Montgomery.  But  you  didn't  the  year  before.  You  opposed 
our  raising  the  benefit  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  but  the  Congress,  in 
its  wisdom,  kept  that  figure  in. 

Dr.  KoRB.  I  think  that  program,  though,  that's  for  critical  skills, 
Cx)ngressman. 

think  that's  the  key  thing.  That  benefit  is  for  people  in  the 
critical  skill  areas,  and  is  not  available  to  everyone  who  comes  into 
the  Select  Reserve. 

Mr.  Montgomery  That's  great.  I  mean,  if  it  attracts  them.  What 
we  need  is  these  skills.  And  if  we  can  get  them  in  there  by  offering 
them  $4,000  

Dr.  KoRB.  That's  what  the  

Mr.  Montgomery.  $4,000  over  the  long  period  of  time.  Six  years 
they  have  to  sign  up. 

Dr.  KoRB.  And  that's  what  we  feel  Ultra- VEAP  is  doing  for  the 
critical  skills  that  we  need  right  now  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Well,  it  costs  a  lot  more  money.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1400  for  the  reservists  who 
are  graduates,  who  agree  to  serve  6  years  in  the  reserve  and  na- 
tional guard,  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  $140  a  month  for  a 
maximum  of  36  months.  This  would  include  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  They  would  not  be  able  to  draw  these  benefits  until 
after  they  had  completed  180  days  of  service.  This  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum  assistance  of  $5,040.  We  pay  it-it  would  be  fiscal  year  1983 
But  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  and,  as  you  know,  the  Congress  is  lean- 
ing toward  putting  more  missions  and  more  equipment  to  the  na- 
tional guard  and  reserve  and  this  is  certainly  a  way  to— a  vehicle 
of  H.R.  1400  to  do  this. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr  KoRB.  If  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  pay  for  this  particu- 
lar program,  the  Selected  Reserve  program.  And  this  is  the  point 
that  Ive  been  trying  to  make  this  morning.  That  we'd  be  very 
happy  to  pay  for  it  when  it's  cost-effective. 

Mr  Montgomery.  Well,  I  don't  have  any  problems  with  that. 
You  re  talking  about  a  little  less  than  $9  million,  which  in  the  De- 
fense budget  is  not  a  lot  of  money.  You  know,  I  don't  think  we're 
too  far  apart,  vou're  willing  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  things— the  Veter- 
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ans'  Administration  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  and  we  can  work  out 
something,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
Does  staff  have  any  questions? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  appreciate  your  coming  before  the 
committee  and  we  understand  the  difficult  job  you  have  to  do  and 
appreciate  your  presence  here  this  morning. 


Hon.  Biu.  Nichols,  ,     .  ^ 

Chairman^  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  and  Lompensation, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have  introduced  a  bill  this  past  year.  H.R.  2579,  together 
with  Senator  Armstrong  (S.  25),  that  provides  for  a  new  G.l.  Educational  Assistance 
Program.  I  realize  that  over  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  your  subcommittee 
will  be  marking  up  its  own  G.I.  Bill.  I  am  truly  grateful  that  you  are  holding  these 
hearings  and  I  support  your  efforts  100  percent. 

Your  staff  haa  mformed  a  member  of  my  staff  that  I  may  submit  a  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  hearings.  I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity,  and  have  enclosed 
a  statement  in  this  regard. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 


Written  Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  a  Representative  From  Florida 

Thank  you  for  givinK  me  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony.  I  am  grateful 
that  your  distinguished  subcommittee  has  been  holding  these  hearings. 

I  have  joined  with  Senator  Armstrong  in  sponsoring  H.R.  2579  (S.  25  in  the 
Senate),  a  G.l.  education  bill  that  I  feel  to  be  preatly  needed,  I  am  convinced  that 
enactment  of  a  new  G.l.  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  least  expensive,  steps 
that  Congress  can  take  to  strengthen  our  national  defense. 

Thanks  to  the  recession  and  the  recent  pay  raise,  the  Armed  Foi-ces  have  not  ex- 
perienced this  past  year  the  recruiting  shortfalls  that  plagued  them  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years.  However,  if  we  are  to  obtain  and  retain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  en- 
listments that  we  require  over  the  long  run,  additional  legislation  is  needed 

Inadequate  aptitude  among  entrants  into  the  Armed  Forces  paces  a  severe  finan- 
cial burden  on  our  Armed  Forces.  Soldiers  with  a  low  aptitude  generally  take  a 
longer  time  and  require  greater  resources  to  train,  and  they  retain  their  ^rainjng 
for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Non  high  school  graduates  are  twice  as  likely  as  high 
school  graduates  to  be  administratively  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  their  obligation.  Attrition  rates  in  the  Army  are  approaching  40 
percent.  Each  soldier  who  attrits  costs  the  government  about  $10,000  This  is  too 
costly. 

Low  aptitude  levels  of  recruits  can  call  into  serious  question  the  abilitv  of  soldiers 
to  perform  their  military  missions.  U.S.  soldierb  came  in  last  among  all  NATO  na- 
tions in  the  1980  reforger  exercise.  Failure  rates  on  the  Army's  Skill  Qualification 
Tests  are  disturbmglv  high.  86  percent  of  artillery  crewmen  tested  in  fiscal  vear 
1979  failed  to  pass.  89  percent  of  tracked  vehicle  mechanics  failed.  90  percent  of  nu- 
clear weapons  maintenance  specialists,  and  98  percent  of  tank  turret  and  artillepr 
repairmen.  Hopefully,  things  are  now  improving,  bat  the  improvement  needs  to  be 

*^l8arj  m^embers  believe  that  the  only  way  to  improve  recruit  aptitude  substantial- 
ly is  to  return  to  the  draft.  That  may  be  so.  But  the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
proximate  cause  in  the  decline  of  recruit  aptitude  was  not  the  termination  of  the 
draft,  but  the  termination  of  eligibility  for  G.I.  Bill  education  benefits. 

The  promotion  of  Army  recruits  in  the  top  two  mental  categories  was  about  the 
same  tn  1976,  the  year  eligibihty  for  the  G.I.  Bill  ended  (30  percent),  as  it  had  been 
in  1972.  the  year  the  draft  ended  (32.4  percent).  But  saACc  then,  volunteers  in  the 
highest  mental  category  plunged  bv  two  thirds,  and  volunteers  in  the  second-highest 
category  dropped  by  more  than  half. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  IT,  1982. 


Sincerely, 


Charles  E.  Bennett, 


Enclosure. 
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The  Army  hod  warned  Congress  what  would  happen.  In  September  of  1974,  the 
Army  conducted  a  survey  of  11»336  recruits  at  Armed  Forces  Entrance  Examining 
Stations  throughout  the  United  States,  and  24  percent  stated  flatly  that  they  would 
not  have  enlisted  if  there  had  been  no  G.I.  Bill  An  additional  36  percent  said  that 
they  were  not  sure  whether  they  would  have  enlisted  if  they  had  not  been  made 
eligible  for  education  benefits. 

After  factoring  out  the  indifferent^,  the  Army  concluded  that  termination  of  the 
G I  Bill  could  depress  the  pool  of  potential  recruits  by  as  much  as  36.7  percent— and 
all  right  off  the  top. 

The  drawing  power  of  the  G.L  Bill  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  three  months 
prior  to  it*  termination  On  October  20,  1976,  the  Armed  Forces  announced  that  the 
G I  Bill  would  not  apply  to  those  enlisting  after  December  31.  Nearly  100,000  people 
joined  the  uniformed  services  during  that  period— approximately  double  the  normal 
first-term  enlistment  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  most  effective  step  we  can  take  to  improve 
recruit  quality  is  to  re-instate  the  G  I.  Bill  education  benefits.  Indeed,  this  might  be 
the  most  cost-effective  step  also. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  G.I.  Bill  as  a  partial  solution  to  military 
manpower  pr^y ems  is  that  it  will  cost  nothing  for  the  first  two  fiscal  years.  ver>- 
little  in  the  third  and  fourth  fiscal  years,  and  would  not  reach  its  full  costa  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  fiscal  years  after  enactment  This  would  give  us  breathing  room  to 
put  our  financial  house  in  order. 

Meanwhile,  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  realizing  substantial  savings  The  young 
men  and  women  enticed  into  the  Armed  Forces  by  a  new  G.I.  Bill  would  be  easier  to 
train,  would  present  fewer  discriplinary  problems,  and  would  be  far  less  likely  to 
attrit  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  obligated  service. 

It  is  important  that  a  G.I.  Bill  also  have  in  it  the  ability  of  the  serviceman  to 
transfer  his  right  to  his  wife  or  children  because  otherwise  retention  may  be  dis- 
couraged even  though  original  enlbtment  is  en?ouraged.  Retention  is  extremely  im- 
portant, as  we  all  know,  as  it  saves  dollars  spent  in  training, 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimo- 
ny. 
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97th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2579 


To  amend  title  38,  United  Sutcs  Code,  to  provide  a  new  educational  assisuncc 
program  for  persons  who  enlist,  reenllst,  or  otherwise  enter  into  the  Armed 
Forecs  after  December  31,  1980,  and  to  provide  a  career  senicepcrson's 
educational  assistance  program  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an  educational  leave  of 
absence  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Makch  18.  m\ 

Mr.  Bknnbtt  mtroduced  the  folio wng  bill,  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans*  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  new 
educational  assistance  program  for  persons  who  enlist,  reen- 
list,  or  otherwise  enter  into  the  Armed  Forces  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980,  and  to  provide  a  career  servicoperson's  edu- 
cational assistance  program  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  an  educational  leave  of  absence  for  members  of 
tUe  Armed  Forces. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ilepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
3 


AM. 


 ' 
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1  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Education  Assistance  Act 

2  of  1981". 

3  TITLE  I~NEW  Gl  EDUCATION  PROGRAM* 

4  Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

5  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  part  HI  the  folloNving  new 

6  chapters: 

7  "CHAPTER  29-PEACETIME  VETERANS' 

8  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

**1401.  Dcrinitioas. 

"1402.  Bii'icibility:  entitlcDeot. 

**M03.  Time  limiutioni  for  completing  a  program  of  education. 
**MOt.  Kducational  usistance;  subsistence  allowance. 
**M05.  IVograra  rcquircmcnU. 

"1-I06.  Extension  of  program  to  members  of  the  Selected  Rescr\'e  of  the  Ready 

R*iervc. 
"1407.  Budget  function. 

9  "§1401.  Definitions 

.   10        'Tor  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

11  "(1)(A)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  an)'  person 

12  who  (i)  entered  the  Armed  Forces  nfter  December  31,  1980, 

13  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  more  after 

14  such  date,  and  wu  discharged  or  released  therefrom  under 

15  honorable  conditions,  or  (ii)  entered  the  Armed  Forces  after 

16  December  31,  1980,  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 

17  from  under  honorable  conditions  after  such  date  for  hardship 

18  reasons,  for  the  good  of  the  ser\'ice,  or  for  a  service-connect- 

19  ed  disability. 

20  "(B)  The  requirement  of  discharge  or  release,  prescribed 

21  in  subparagraph  (A),  shall  be  waived  in  the  case  of  any 
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1  person  who  has  completed  such  person's  period  of  obligated 

2  active  duty  (whieh  began  aft'^r  December  31,  1980)  and  who 

3  performed  such  duty  under  honorable  conditions,  as  deter- 

4  mined  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

5  "(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the 

6  term  'active  duty'  does  not  include  any  period  during  which 

7  an  individual  (i)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces 

8  to  a  civilian  institution  for  u  course  of  education  which  was 

9  substantially  the  same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 

10  ians.  (ii)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  serv- 

1 1  ice  academies,  or  (iii)  served  under  the  provisions  of  section 

12  511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army  Na- 

13  tional  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for 

14  service  in  the  Army  Resen^e,  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Rc- 

15  serve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

1(5         "(2)  The  terms  'program  of  education'  and  'educational 

17  institution'  shall  have  the  ?ame  meaning  ascribed  to  them  in 

18  subsections  (b)  and  (e),  respectively,  of  section  1652  of  this 

19  title. 

20  **§  1402.  Eligibility;  entitlement 

21  "(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 

22  each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  educational  assist- 

23  ance  under  this  chapter  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  months 

24  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part  time  educational  assistance) 

25  for  the  first  twenty-four  months  of  such  veteran's  service  on 
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1  active  duty  after  December  31,  1980,  and  one  month  of  edu- 

2  cational  assistance  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time 

3  educational  assistance)  for  each  month  of  active  duty  served 

4  after  the  first  twenty-four  months,  except  that  no  person  may 

5  earn  more  than  thirty-six  months  of  educational  assistance 

6  under  this  chapter.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  no 

7  person  may  become  entitled  to  any  educational  benefits  under 

8  this  chapter  unless  such  person  has  completed  at  least  two 

9  years  of  active  duty  after  December  31,  1980. 

10  "(2)  An  eligible  veteran  who  is  honorably  discharged,  or 

11  who  is  otherwise  released  from  active  duty  under  honorable 

12  conditions,  for  hardship  reasons,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 

13  or  for  a  service-connected  disability  before  the  completion  of 

14  twenty-four  months  of  active  duty  shall  be  entitled  to  one 

15  month  of  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  for  each 

16  month  of  active  duty  served. 

17  "(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 

18  paragraph,  no  person  may  earn  entitlement  under  this  chap- 

19  ter  for  any  period  of  active  duty  for  which  such  person  has 

20  received  or  is  entitled  to  receive  an  initial  enlistment  bonus 

21  unless  the  initial  enlistment  was  for  a  period  of  four  years  or 

22  more. 

23  "(B)  A  person  may  earn  entitlement  under  this  chapter 

24  for  a  period  of  active  duty  performed  under  an  initial  enlisl- 

25  Tient  of  less  than  four  years  and  for  which  an  enlistment 
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1  bonus  was  payable  if  such  person  (i)  reenlists  for  a  period  of 

2  not  less  than  two  years  and  does  not  accept  a  reenlistmenl 

3  bonus,  (ii)  extends  such  person's  initial  enlistment  for  a  period 

4  of  not  less  than  two  years  and  does  not  accept  a  bonus  for 

5  such  extension,  or  (iii)  reenlists  or  extends  such  person's  ini- 

6  tial  enlistment  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years. 

7  "(b)  Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement  under  this  sec- 

8  tion  of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  enrolled  in  an  educational 

9  institution  regularly  operated  on  the  quaver  or  semester 

10  system  ends  during  a  quarter  or  semester,  such  period  shall 

11  be  extended  to  the  termination  of  such  unexpired  quarter  or 

12  semester.  In  educational  institutions  not  operated  the 

13  quarter  or  semester  system,  whenever  the  period  of  eligibility 

14  ends  after  a  major  portion  of  the  course  is  completed  such 

15  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for 

16  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is  the  lesser  period. 

17  "(c)  Eligible  veterans  under  this  chapter  shall  be  eligible 

18  for  education  loans  authorized  by  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
10  3(5  of  this  title  in  such  amounts  and  on  the  same  terms  and 

20  conditions  as  provided  in  such  subchapter,  excer*  that  the 

21  term  ^eligible  veteran'  as  used  in  such  subchap.iijr  shall  be 

22  deemed  to  include  'eligible  veteran'  as  defined  in  this  chapter. 

23  "(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 

24  and  in  subchapter  V  of  chapter  ?A  of  this  title,  no  eligible 
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1  veteran  shall  receive  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 

2  ter  in  excess  of  thirty-six  months. 

3  "§1403.  Time  limitations  for  completing  a  program  of 

4  education 

5  '*{a)  No  educational  assistance  shall  be  afforded  an  eligi- 

6  ble  veteran  under  this  chapter  beyond  the  date  ten  years 

7  after  the  veteran's  last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 

8  after  December  31,  1980;  except  that,  in  the  case  of  any 

9  eligible  veteran  who  was  prevented  from  initiating  or  com- 

10  pleting  such  veteran's  chosen  program  of  education  within 

11  such  time  perioil  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability 

12  which  was  not  the  result  of  such  veteran's  own  willful  mis- 

13  conduct,  such  veteran  shall,  upon  application  made  within 

14  one  year  after  (1)  the  last  dale  of  the  delimiting  period  other- 

15  wise  applicable  under  this  section,  or  (2)  the  termination  of 
IG  the  period  of  such  physical  or  mental  disability,  whichever  is 

17  later,  be  granted  an  extension  of  the  applicable  delimiting 

18  period  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
?9  mines,  from  tl  ,  evidence,  that  such  veteran  was  so  prevented 

20  from  initiating  or  completing  sneh  program  of  education. 

21  When  an  extension  of  the  applicable  delimiting  period  is 

22  granted  a  veteran  under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  delimit- 

23  ing  period  with  respect  to  such  veteran  will  again  begin  run- 

24  ning  on  the  first  day  following  such  veteran's  recovery  from 

25  such  disability  o:i  which  it  is  reasonably  feasible,  as  deter- 
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1  mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the  ^idministra- 

2  tor  shall  prescribe,  for  such  veteran  to  initiate  or  resume  pur- 

3  suit  of  a  program  of  education  with  educational  assistance 

4  under  this  chapter. 

5  "'(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  who  has  been 

6  prevented,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  from  com- 

7  pleting  a  program  of  education  under  this  chapter  within  the 

8  period  prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  because  the  veteran  had 

9  not  met  the  nature  of  discharge  requirements  of  this  chapter 

10  before  a  change,  correction,  or  modification  of  a  discharge  or 

1 1  dismissal  made  pursuant  to  section  1553  of  title  10,  the  cor- 

12  rection  of  the  military  records  of  the  proper  service  depart- 

13  ment  under  section  1552  of  title  10,  or  other  corrective 

14  action  by  competent  authority,  then  the  ten-year  delimiting 

15  period  shall  run  from  the  date  the  veteran  s  discharge  or  dis- 

16  missal  was  changed,  corrected,  or  modified. 

17  **(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  (1)  who  became 

18  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this 

19  chapter,  and  (2)  who,  subsequent  to  the  veteran's  last  dis- 

20  charge  or  release  from  active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as 

21  a  prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign  government  or  power,  there 

22  shall  be  excluded,  in  computing  the  veteran's  ten-year  period 

23  of  eligibility  for  educational  assistance,  any  period  during 
2'«'  which  the  v(iteran  was  so  detained  and  any  period  inimedi- 
25  ately  following  the  veteran's  release  from  such  detention 
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1  during  which  the  ^^eteran  was  hospitalized  at  a  military,  civil- 

2  ian,  or  Veterans'  Administration  medical  facility. 

3  1404.  Educational  assistance;  subsistence  allowance 

4  "(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay,  in  the  case  of  each 

5  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  education  under  this 

6  chapter,  an  amo'int  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 

7  such  veteran's  tuition  and  fees  or  $3,000  per  school  year  (or 

8  an  appropriate  por^>n  thereof,  as  determined  under  regula- 

9  tions  which  the  Adniinistraior  shaM  prescribe,  in  the  case  of 

10  an  eligible  veteran  ;arsivi,^g  a  program  of  education  on  a 

1 1  part-time  basis),  whichever  i.^  less. 

12  "(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each  eligible  veter- 

13  an  pursuing  a  program  of  education  under  this  chapter  on  a 

14  full-time  basis  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $250  per  month  (or 

15  an  appropriate  portion  thereof,  as  determined  under  regula- 

16  tions  which  the  Administrator  sha''  prescribe,  in  the  case  of 

17  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  pre  "am  of  education  on  a 

18  part-time  basis),  except  that  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 

19  program  of  education  while  ser\Tng  on  active,  duty  shall  not 

20  be  eligible  for  a  subsistence  allowance  unaer  this  chapter. 

21  "(c)(1)  A  veteran  who  enrolls  in  a  pro5riam  of  education 

22  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this 

23  chapter,  pursue  such  program  on  a  three-quarter-tiiDe,  half- 

24  time,  or  quarter-time  basis. 
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1  "(2)  A  veteran  shall  be  considered  to  be  pursuing  a 

2  program  of  edueation  on  a  full-time,  three-quarter-time,  half- 

3  time,  or  quarter-time  basis  under  this  chapter  at  an  educa 

4  tional  institution  if  such  veteran  is  considered  to  be  a  full- 

5  time,  three-quarter-time,  half-time,  or  quarter-time  student, 

6  respectively,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  institu- 

7  tion. 

8  "§1405.  Program  requirements 

9  ''Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  in  this  ehap- 

10  ter,  ihc  provisions  of  sections  1670,  1671,  1673,  1074, 

11  1677,  1681(c),  1683,  and  1696  of  this  title  and  the  provi- 

12  sions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title,  with  the  exceptions  of  soc- 

13  tions  1777,  1780(c),  and  1787,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  cdu- 

14  eational  assistance  program  provided  for  in  this  chapter, 

15  •*§  1406.  Extension  of  program  to  members  of  the  Selected 

16  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 

17  **(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  and 

18  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
U)  to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall  jointly  prescribe,  the  educational 

20  assistance  program  provided  for  in  this  chapter  shall  be  made 

21  available  to  persons  who  enlist  or  rcenlist  in  units  of  the  Sc- 

22  lected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  Armed  P'orce 

23  after  December  31,  1980,  or  who  otherwise  initially  enter,  or 

24  extend  their  obligation  in,  a  unit  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 

25  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  Armed  Force  after  such  date. 
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1  "(b)  To  be  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under  this 

2  section,  a  person  must  agree  in  writing  to  serve  in  the  Select- 

3  ed  Reserve  of  a  reserve  component  ix,r  not  less  than  six  years 

4  after  December  31,  1980,  and  to  such  other  terms  and  condi- 

5  tions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  referred  to  in  sub- 

6  section  (a)  of  this  section. 

7  "(c)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  applicable  to  the  pro- 

8  gram  provided  for  eligible  veterans  shall  be  applicable  to  the 

9  program  provided  under  this  section  for  members  of  the  Se- 

10  lected  Reserve  of  a  reserve  component,  subject  to  such  modi- 

11  fications  as  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  consider 

12  necpssarj'  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  an  effective  program. 

13  "(d)  A  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  a  reserve 

14  component  shall  be  entitle    .o  educational  assistance  under 

15  this  chapter  for  a  period  of  one  month  (or  the  equivalent 

16  thereof  in  part-time  educational  assistance)  for  each  four 

17  months  the  person  serves  in  the  Selected  Reserve  of  a  re- 

18  serve  component  after  December  31,  1980. 

19  "(e)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  shall  provide 

20  in  the  regulations  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

21  the  circumstances  under  which  assistance  may  be  terminated 

22  under  thi?  section  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a 

23  person  may  be  '•equired  to  refund  educational  assistance  pro- 

24  vided  such  person  under  this  section. 
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1  "§1407.  Budget  function 

2  ''Appropriations  and  expenditures  made  to  carry  out 

3  this  chapter  shall  be  considered  for  budget  purposes  as  appro- 

4  prjations  and  expenditures  made  for  functions  of  the  Depart- 

5  ment  of  Defense  rather  than  functions  of  the  Veterans' 

6  Administration. 

7  "CHAPTER  30-CAREER  SERVICEPERSON'S 

8  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

'*SuBcnAi»TKB  I— Definiyionr 

"1121  l><-nnttioiiK. 

*\Sl;hCHAKTKB  I!— KmOIHIMTY.  0onTB(BUTION8.  AND  MaTCIIIN(!  FUNh 

"I  i:n.  KliKib'lity. 

"1433.  Conliibulions.  m«tchiiiff  fund. 

*'U3:J  R«'fund$  of  contributions  upon  dincnrollmciit. 

**\  \l*A  Death  of  participant.  ^ 

"14;^')  hixchargu  or  release  under  conditions  which  would  bar  the  ijJt  of  benefits 

'\StmciiAKTKR  III— Kntiti.bmbnt:  Duration 

"1441  Kntitlement;  loan  elipbiiity 
"1442  Trj:nsfer  of  benefits 
"1443.  Duration.  limitations. 

"SlJRCHAPTKR  IV— AOMINIHTBATIUN 

"H51  K<"qmremenii. 
"145U.  Reporting  re*{uiremfnt« 
"I4r>3.  Deposits;  reports. 
"I4r>4.  Hndget  function. 

})       .  '*SuBCHAPTEU  I — Definitions 

10  ''§1421.  Definitions 

1 1  "  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

12  *'(1)(A)  The  term  'eligible  member'  means  any  member 

13  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  who  has 
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1  served  on  active  duty  under  honorable  conditions  (as  deter- 

2  mined  by  the  Secretary  concerned)  for  a  period  of  more  than 

3  six  years. 

4  "(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the 

5  term  'active  duty'  does  not  include  any  period  during  which 

6  an  individual  (i)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces 

7  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  education  which  was 

8  substantially  the  same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 

9  ians^  (ii)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  serv- 

10  ice  academies,  or  (iii)  served  under  the  provisions  of  section 

11  511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army  Na- 

12  tional  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for 

13  service  in  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 

14  serve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

15  "(2)  The  term  'program  of  education'  shall  have  the 

16  same  meaning  ascribed  to  it  in  section  1652(b)  of  this  title. 

17  '*(3)  The  term  'participant'  is  a  person  who  is  participat- 

18  ing  in  the  educational  benefits  program  established  under  this 

19  chapter. 

20  **(4)  The  term  'Secretary*  means  the  Secretary  of 

21  Defense. 
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1  ''Subchapter  II— Eligibility;  Contributions;  and 

2  Matching  Fund 

3  "§143L  Eligibility 

4  *'(a)  Each  person  who  is  serving  on  active  duty  and  who 

5  has  completed  six  years  of  active  duty  shall  have  the  right  to 

6  enroll  in  the  educational  benefits  program  provided  by  this 

7  chapter  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  'pro- 

8  gram'  except  where  the  text  indicates  otherwise)  at  any  time 

9  duri.  g  such  person's  service  on  active  duty. 

10  "(h)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the  program,  such 

1 1  participant  forfeits  any  entitlement  to  benefits  under  the  pro- 

12  gram  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  A 

13  participant  who  disenrolls  from  the  program  is  eligible  for  a 

14  refund  of  such  participant's  contributions  as  provided  in  sec- 

15  tion  1433  of  this  title. 

16  "(c)  A  participant  who  has  disenrolled  may  be  permitted 

17  to  reenroll  in  the  program  under  such  conditions  as  shall  be 

18  prescribed  jointly  by  the  xVdministrator  and  the  Secretary. 

19  *'§  1432,  Contributions;  matching  fund 

20  "(a)(1)  Each  person  electing  to  participate  in  the  pro- 

21  gram  shall  agree  to  have  a  monthly  deduction  made  from 

22  such  'person's  military  pay.  Such  monthly  deduction  shall  be 

23  in  any  amount  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  except 

24  that  the  amount  must  be  divisible  by  twcnty-five.  Any  .such 

25  amount  contributed  by  tiie  participant  or  contributed  by  the 
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1  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 

2  deposited  in  a  deposit  fund  account  entitled  the  'Career  Ser- 

3  vicepersons'  Education  Account'  (hereinafter  in  this  chapter 

4  referred  to  as  the  'fund')  to  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of 

5  the  United  States.  Contributions  made  by  the  participant 

6  shall  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $12,000. 

7  "(2)  A  participant  may  change  the  amount  of  the 

8  monthly  contribution  to  be  withheld  from  the  participant's 

9  pay  upon  such  notice  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  reg- 

10  ulation. 

1 1  "(3)  A  participant  may  elect  not  to  make  a  contribution 

12  to  the  fund  for  any  month  or  months,  upon  sueh  notice  as  the 

13  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  without  disenrolling 

14  in  the  program. 

15  "(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter, 

16  twenty-four  months  after  a  monthly  contribution  is  niade  by  a 

17  participant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 

18  shall  match  sueh  contribution  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  each  $1 

19  contributed  by  the  participant. 

20  "(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contribute  to  the 

21  fund  of  any  participant  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deems 

22  neoessary  or  appropriate  to  encourage  persons  to  remain  in 

23  ihe  Armed  Forces.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  such 

24  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems  nee  \sary  or 

25  appropriate  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
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1  "8 1433.  Refunds  of  contributions  upon  dlscnroUment 

2  *'(a)  Contributions  made  to  the  program  by  a  participant 

3  may  be  refunded  only  after  the  participant  has  disenrollcd 

4  from  the  program  or  as  provided  in  section  1435. 

5  "(b)  If  a  participant  disenroUs  from  the  program  prior  to 

6  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty,  such  participant's  con- 
^7  iributions  will  be  refunded  on  the  date  of  the  participant's 

8  discharge  or  release  from  active  Buty  or  vrithin  60  days  of 

9  receipt  of  notice  by  the  Administrator  of  the  participant's  dis- 

10  charge  or  discnrollment,  except  that  refunds  may  be  made 

11  earlier  in  instances  of  hardship  or  other  good  reason  as  pre- 

12  cribcd  in  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and 

13  the  S*>cretary. 

K        *'(c)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the  prograni  after 

15  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty,  the  participant's  con- 

16  tributions  shall  be  refunded  \vithin  sixty  days  of  receipt  of  an 

17  application  for  a  refund  from  the  participant. 

18  "§  1134.  Death  of  participant 

19  "(a)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  participant  who  has 

20  no  surviving  spouse  or  children,  the  amount  of  such  partici- 

21  pant's  unused  contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be  paid  to  the 

22  participant's  estate. 

23  "(b)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  participant  whose 

24  entitlement  under  this  chapter  was  transferred  to  such  par- 

25  ticipant's  spouse  or  children  before  the  death  of  such  partici- 

26  pant  or  whose  entitlement  is  transferred  to  such  participant's 
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1  surviving  spouse  or  children  pursuant  to  section  U42(b)  of 

2  this  title  upon  the  death  of  such  participant  and  such  spouse 

3  or  children,  as  the  ease  may  be,  elect  not  to  utilize  such 

4  entitlement  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  program  of  eduea- 

5  tion,  the  amount  of  such  participant's  unused  contributions  to 

6  the  fund  shall  be  paid  to  the  participant's  estate. 

7  "§1435.  Discharge  or  release  under  conditions  which 

8  would  bar  the  use  of  benefits 

t)         *'If  a  participant  in  the  program  is  discharged  or  re- 

10  leased  from  active  duty  under  dishonorable  conditions,  such 

1 1  participant  is  automatically  discnrolled  and  any  contributions 

12  made  by  such  participant  shall  be  refunded  to  such  partici- 

13  pant  on  the  date  of  such  participant's  discharge  or  release 

14  from  active  duty  or  within  sLxty  days  from  receipt  of  notice 

15  by  the  Administrator  of  such  discharge  or  release,  whichever 
IG  is  later. 

17  "SUBCHAPTER  III-ENTITLEMENT;  DURATION 

18  "§  1441.  Entitlement;  loan  eligibility 

19  **{a){l)  The  total  amount  in  monthly  payments  to  which 

20  an  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  under  this  subchapter  is  an 

21  amount  determined  by  (A)  adding  all  contributions  made  to 

22  the  fund  by  the  veteran,  (B)  multiplying  the  sum  by  3,  and 

23  (C)  adding  all  contributions  made  to  the  fund  for  such  veteran 

24  by  the  Secretary  under  section  1432(e)  of  this  section. 
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1  "(2)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  a  participant  while 

2  such  participant  is  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  an  approved  pro- 

3  gram  of  education  monthly  payments  in  such  an  amount  as 

4  the  participant  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $500  in  the  ease  of 

5  a  participant  pursuing  a  program  on  a  full-time  basis. 

6  "(3)  If  a  participant  is  pursuing  a  program  of  education 

7  on  a  less  than  full-time  basis,  the  participant  shall  be  paid 

8  monthly  payments  in  such  an  amount  as  the  participant  may 

9  specify,  not  to  exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 

10  to  $500  as  the  less  than  full-time  program  of  education,  sub- 

11  jcct  to  such  adjustments  as  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 

12  propriate. 

13  "(4)  The  total  amount  paid  to  a  participant  under  this 

14  section  and  to  a  spouse  and  children  under  section  1442  of 

15  this  title  may  not  exceed  the  amount  credited  to  such  partici- 

16  pant  under  section  1432  of  this  title. 

17  "(5)  Payment  of  benefits  under  this  chapter  may  be 

18  made  only  for  periods  of  time  during  which  an  eligible  voter- 

19  an  is  actually  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  an  approved  program 

20  of  education  and.  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4).  only 

21  after  an  eligible  veteran  has  been  discharged  or  relet  sed  from 

22  active  duty. 

23  "(6)  PajTnents  of  benefits  under  this  chapter  may  be 

24  made  while  a  participant  is  serving  on  active  duty  after  the 
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1  participant  has  participated  in  the  program  for  at  least 

2  twenty-four  months. 

3  "(b)  Eligible  veterans  participating  in  the  program  shall 

4  be  eligible  for  education  loans  authorized  by  subchapter  III 

5  of  chapter  36  of  this  title  in  such  amounts  and  on  the  same 

6  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  in  such  subchapter,  except 

7  that  the  term  'eligible  veteran'  as  used  in  such  subchapter 

8  shall  be  deemed  to  include  'eligible  veteran'  as  defined  in  this 

9  chapter. 

10  1442.  Transfer  of  benefits 

11  "(a)  An  eligible  veteran  may  transfer  any  educational 

12  benefits  of  such  veteran  under  this  chapter  to  such  veterans* 

13  spouse  or  children.  Any  transfer  under  this  subsection  may  be 

14  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  participant. 

15  "(b)  If  a  participant  dies  and  before  death  had  not  elect- 

16  ed  to  transfer  such  participant's  entitlement  under  this  chap- 

17  ter  to  such  participant's  spouse  or  children,  any  unused  enti- 

18  tlement  of  such  participant  shall  be  automatically  transferred, 

19  subject  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  such  participant's 

20  surviving  spouse  or  (if  no  surviving  spouse)  to  such  partici- 

21  pant's  surviving  children.  A  surviving  spouse  to  whom  enti- 

22  tlement  is  transferred  under  this  subsection  may  transfer  such 

23  entitlement  to  the  sunMving  children  of  the  participant  whose 

24  service  established  such  entitlement. 
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1  "(c)  Any  transfer  of  entitlement  under  this  subsection 

2  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 

3  the  Secretary. 

4  "(d)  Entitlement  of  a  participant  may  not  be  transferred 

5  to  any  person  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  upon  the 

6  death  of  such  participant  if  the  participant  has  notified  the 

7  Secretary  in  writing  that  such  participant  does  not  wish  the 

8  entitlement  to  bo  transferred  m  the  event  of  the  death  of  such 

9  participant. 

10  "(e)  The  benefits  of  an  eligible  veteran  which  have  been 

11  transferred  to  a  spouse  or  child  under  this  chapter  shall  be 

12  made  available  to  sucK'^buse  or  child  in  the  same  manner 

13  and  under  the  same  circumstances  such  benefits  would  be 

14  made  available  to  such  veteran. 

15  "§1443.  Duration;  limitations 

16  "(a)(1)  No  educational  assistance  benefits  shall  be  af- 

17  forded  an  eligible  veteran  under  this  chapter  beyond  the  date 

18  of  ten  years  after  such  veteran's  last  discharge  or  release 

19  from  active  duty. 

20  "(2)  No  educational  assistance  benefits  shall  be  afforded 

21  to  the  spouse  or  child  to  whom  benefits  have  been  transferred 

22  by  an  eligible  veteran  beyond  the  date  of  ten  years  after  the 

23  date  of  such  veteran's  last  discharge  or  release  from  active 

24  duty  or  beyond  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  such 

25  benefits,  whichever  is  later. 
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1  "(b)  In  the  event  an  eligible  veteran,  or  a  spouse  or 

2  child  to  whom  benefits  have  been  transferred,  has  not  utilized 

3  any  or  all  of  such  veteran's  entitlement  by  the  end  of  the  tcn- 

4  year  period,  such  eligible  veteran  is  automatically  discnrolled 

5  and  any  contributions  made  by  such  veteran  remaining  in  the 

6  fund  shall  be  refunded  to  the  veteran  following  notice  to  the 

7  veteran  and  an  application  by  the  veteran  for  such  refund.  If 

8  no  application  is  received  within  one  year  from  date  of  notice, 

9  it  will  be  presumed  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  scc- 

10  tion  20  of  the  Permanent  Appropriations  Repeal  Act,  1934 

11  (31  U.S.C.  725s),  that  the  individual's  whereabouts  is  un- 

12  known  and  the  funds  shall  be  transferred  as  directed  in  the 

13  last  proviso  of  that  subsection. 

14  "SUBCHAPTER  IV— ADMINISTRATION 

15  ''§145L  Requirements 

16  "The  provisions  of  sections  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674, 

17  1676,  1677,  I68i{c),  1683,  and  1696  of  this  title  and  the 

18  provisions  of  ehapter  36  of  this  title,  with  the  exception  of 

19  sections  1777,  1780(c).  and  1787,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 

20  program. 

2 1  **§  1452.  Reporting  requirements 

22  "The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  shall,  within 

23  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter, 

24  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 

25  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  report  containing 
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1  their  respective  plans  for  implementation  of  the  program  pro- 

2  vidcd  for  in  this  chapter.  The  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 

3  tary  shall  submit  to  such  committees  a  report  each  year  de- 

4  tailing  the  operations  of  the  program  during  the  preceding 

5  year.  The  first  such  annual  report  shall  be  submitted  fifteen 

6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

7  1453.  Deposits;  reporU  ^ 

8  ^'Deductions  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  from 

9  the  military  pay  of  any  participant  shall  be  promptly  trans- 

10  ferred  to  the  Administrator  for  deposit  in  the  fund.  The  Sec- 

11  retary  shall  also  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  report  each 

12  month  showing  the  name,  service  number,  and  the  amount  of 

13  the  deduction  made  from  the  military  pay  of  each  initial  en- 

14  Tollee,  any  contribution  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 

15  section  1432(c)  of  this  section,  as  well  as  any  charges  in  each 

16  participant's  enrollment  or  contribution.  The  report  shall  also 

17  include  any  additional  information  the  Administrator  and  the 

18  Secretary  deem  necessary  to  administer  this  program.  The 

19  Administrator  shall  maintain  accounts  showing  contributions 

20  made  to  the  fund  by  individual  participants  and  by  the  Secre- 

21  tary  as  well  as  disbursements  made  from  the  fund  in  the  form 

22  of  benefits. 

23  1454.  Budget  function 

24  "Appropriations  and  expenditures  made  to  carry  out 

25  this  chapter  shall  be  considered  for  budget  purposes  as  appro- 
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1  priations  and  expenditures  made  for  functions  of  the  Depart- 

2  ment  of  Defense  rather  than  funetions  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

3  ministration.". 

4  (b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title 

5  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  HI  of  such  title  are  eaeh  amend- 

6  ed  by  inserting  above  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 

7  following  new  items; 

"29.  I'ctcotime  Veterans'  Kducational  Assisttnce  IVogrnm. 
"30,  C«reer  Serviccpcrions*  Educational  Assistance  Program.". 

8  (e)  Chapter  32  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 

9  to  the  post-Vietnam  era  veterans'  educational  assistance  pro- 

10  gram,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

11  new  section: 

12  **§  1644.  Termination  of  program 

13  "No  person  who  enters  the  military  service  after  De- 

14  cember  31,  1980,  and  who  is  eligible  to  earn  educational 

15  assistance  entitlement  under  chapter  33  of  this  title  shall  be 

16  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  provided  for  in  this 

17  chapter  after  such  date,  and  no  person  who  entered  the  mili- 

18  tary  service  before  such  date  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in 

19  such  program  after  such  person's  first  discharge  or  release 

20  from  active  duty  after  such  date.  The  preceding  sentence 

21  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  benefit  payments  under  this 

22  chapter  to  any  eligible  veteran  who  was  a  participant  before 

23  the  applicable  termination  date  specified  in  such  sentence.". 
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1  (d)  Clause  (4)  of  section  1795  of  title  38,  United  States 

2  Code,  relating  to  limitation  on  period  of  assistance  under  two 

3  or  more  programs,  is  amended  by  inserting  "29,"  after 

4  "chapters". 

5  TITLE  n— EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCES 

6  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

7  Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10,  United  States 

8  Code,  relating  to  leave,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

9  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

10  "§705.  Educational  leave  of  absence 

11  "(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

12  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  grant  to  any 

13  eligible  member  a  leave  of  absence  from  such  member's  mili- 

14  tary  duties  for  the  purposes  of  permitting  such  member  to 

15  pursue  a  program  of  education  for  a  period  not  exceeding 

16  twelve  consecutive  months. 

17  "(b)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 

18  under  this  section  unless  such  member  agrees  in  writing  to 
la  .extend  his  active  duty  service  obligation  for  a  period  of  two 

20  months  for  each  month  of  leave  of  absence  granted  such 

21  member. 

22  "(2)  A  leave  of  absence  granted  under  this  section  may 

23  not  exceed  twelve  consecutive  months,  and  a  member  may 

24  not  be  granted  another  leave  of  absence  under  this  section 

25  until  he  has  completed  any  active  duty  obligation  incurred  by 
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1  reason  of  &ny  previous  leave  of  absence  granted  under  this 

2  section. 

3  "(cMl)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  basic  pay  or  any 

4  special  or  incentive  pay  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  enti- 

5  tied  for  any  period  during  which  he  is  on  a  leave  of  absence 

6  granted  under  this  section,  but  shall  be  paid  basic  allowance 

7  for  quarters  and  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  for  any  such 

8  period  if  otherwise  eligible  for  such  allowances. 

9  "(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  on  a  leave  of 
10  absence  under  this  section  shall  be  included  for  the  purposes 
U  of  computing  the  amount  of  such  member's  basic  pay  and  for 

12  the  purpose  of  determining  such  member's  eligibility  for  re- 

13  tired  pay.  Such  period  may  not  be  counted  as  time  in  gi'ade 

14  for  promotion  purposes  or  as  active  duty  service  for  leave 

15  entitlement  purposes. 

16  "(d)(1)  In  time  of  war,  or  a  national  emergency  declared 

17  by  the  President  or  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

18  ment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel  the 

19  leave  of  absence  granted  to  any  member  under  this  section. 

20  However,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  permit,  whenever 

21  practicable,  a  member  whose  leave  of  absence  has  been  can- 

22  celcd  under  this  subsection  to  complete  such  leave  of  absence 

23  after  the  termination  of  the  war  or  national  emergency,  as 

24  the  case  may  be. 
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1  **{2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  also  cancel  a  leave 

2  of  absence  granted  to  any  member  under  this  section  if  he 

3  determines  that  the  member  is  not  satisfactorily  pursuing  the 

4  program  di  education  for  which  the  leave  was  granted. 

5  *'{e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'eligible  member' 

6  means — 

7  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  \ir 

8  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  who  has  completed  at  least 

9  one  term  of  enlistment  and  has  reenlisted  in  the  Armed 

10  Forces;  or 

11  "(2)  an  officer  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 

12  Marine  Corps  below  the  grade  of  colonel  or,  in  the 

13  case  of  the  Navy,  captain  who  has  served  on  active 

14  duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years/'. 

15  (b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  40 

16  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

17  following  new  item: 

"705.  Educatloml  leave  of  absence". 
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Mr.  N1CHOL8.  The  next  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week  in  this  room  at  10  a.ra., 
at  which  time  we'll  be  discussing  the  issue  of  contracting  out  in  the 
military  services. 

The  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 

[Other  legislation  dealing  with  educational  assistance  follow:] 
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97th  congress 
IST  Session 


H.  R.  2399 


To  Amend  title  38  of  the  United  Sutoi  Code  lo  provide  metmngful  educational 
usisUnce  to  pcnoni  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
March  10»  1981 

Mr.  IIUNTIE  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  Affain 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  mean- 
ingful educational  assistance  to  persons  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  Ihe  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Armed  Forces  Education- 

4  al  Assistance  Act  of  1981". 

5  Sbc.  2.  (a)  Title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

6  adding  after  chapter  39  the  following  new  chapter: 
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1  "CHAPTER  4a--ARMED  FORCES  EDUCATIONAL 

2  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec. 

"1950.  Purpose. 

"1951.  EHgibilit/;  entitlement. 

"1952.  Frogrtm  of  educttion. 

1*1953.  KduCAtional  benefit;  memben  of  tho  Selected  Rcscr\*o  of  an  Anned  Force. 
"1954.  Right  of  eligible  member  to  tnnsfer  entitlement  to  spouse  or  dependent 
child. 

"1955.  Time  limitAtions. 

3  "§1950.  Purpose 

4  ''The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  demonstrate  that  an 

5  improved  educational  assistance  program  for  persons  who 

6  serve  on  active  duty  will  encourage  honorable  service  from 
Y  such  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  increase  the  retention 

8  rate  of  current  and  future  military  personnel,  increase  re- 

9  cruitment  of  persons  into  the  Armed  Forces,  and  generally 

10  enhance  the  quality  of  the  military  readiness. 

1 1  1951.  Eligibility;  entitlement 

12  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  any 

13  person  who — 

^'^  "(1)  enters  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 

15  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  is  either— 

''(A)  separated  with  a  service  characterized 

17  as  honorable, 

^8  "(B)  reenlisted  for  another  tour  of  active  mil- 

^9  itary,  naval,  or  air  service  after  completing  an  ini- 

20  tial  obligated  tour. 
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1  "(C)  continued  on  active  military,  naval,  or 

2  air  service  beyond  an  initial  obligated  tour,  or 

3  "(D)  discharged  or  released  for  a  sorvice- 

4  connected  disability,  or 

5  "(2)  is  on  active  duty  with  an  Armed  Force  of  the 

6  United  States  on  the  effective  itie  of  this  Act  and— 

7  "(A)  continues  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a 

8  period  of  three  years  after  tho  effective  date  cf 

9  this  Act,  and 

10  "(B)  as  proscribed  by  the  Administrator, 

11  waives  the  benefits  that  person  may  be  eligible  for 

12  under  chapters  32  and  34  of  this  title 


13  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance  of  $300,  if  the  person  has 

14  completed  loss  than  six  years'  service,  or  $600,  if  after  the 

15  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  person  complotos  at  least  sLx 

16  years'  service  for  each  month  tho  person  attends  classes  on  a 

17  full-time  basis  while  pursuing  a  program  of  education  at  an 

18  approved  educational  institution, 

19  "(b)  An  eligible  person  is  entitled  to  the  monthly  allow- 

20  aiice  authorized  for  which  that  person  is  qualifcd  by  this  sec- 

21  tion  for  a  number  of  months  thrt  is  the  same  as  the  number 

22  of  months  that  person  served  on  active  military,  naval,  or  air 

23  service,  but  not  to  exceed  thirty-sLx  payments, 

24  "(c)  A  member  of  an  Armed  Force  who,  after  the  effec- 

25  tive  date  of  this  Act,  completes  one  year  of  active  military. 
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1  naval,  or  air  service  and  is  attending  an  approved  educational 

2  institution  on  a  part-time  basis,  is  entitled  to  an  allowance 

3  payment  for  each  month  of  actual  attendance  in  a  program  of 

4  education  in  an  amount,  as  computed  by  the  Administrator, 

5  that  represents  a  percentage  of  the  maximum  allowance  pay- 

6  mcnt  as  determmed  by  dividing  the  credits  or  equivalent 

7  method  o'  course  study  actually  taken  in  the  academic  term 

8  of  the  approved  educational  institution  on  a  part-time  basis 

9  by  the  number  of  credits,  or  equivalent  course  curriculum, 

10  needed  in  such  academic  term  to  be  considered  a  full-time 

1 1  student.  The  member  of  an  Armed  Force  receiving  allowance 

12  payments  for  part-time  attendance  at  an  approved  cducation- 

13  a!  institution  continues  to  earn  entitlement  for  allowance  pay- 

14  ments  for  each  month  of  continued  active  military,  naval,  or 

15  air  service.  The  number  of  allowance  payments  authorized 

16  for  payment  to  a  part-time  student  by  this  subsection  may 

17  continue  until  the  student  receives  the  full  value  of  the  allow- 

18  ance  payments  for  which  the  person  otherwise  is  entitled  by 

19  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

20  "(d)  The  allowance  payments  authorized  by  this  section 

21  shall  be  adjusted  each  year  by  the  Administrator  in  a  manner 

22  consistent  with  the  change  over  the  preceding  twelve-month 

23  period  in  the  average  cost  of  attendance  at  public  institutions 

24  of  higher  learning.  Cost  of  attendance  means  the  actual  cost 

25  of  attendance  as  detormined  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
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1  pursuant  to  section  411(a)(2)(B)(iv)  of  the  Higher  Education 

2  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070a(a)(2)(B)(iv)). 

3  "(e)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  "active 

4  duty"  does  not  include  service  as  a  cadet  at  the  United 

5  States  Military,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard  Academy  or  as  a 

6  midshipman  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

7  "§1952.  Program  of  education 

8  "The  provisions  of  sections  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674, 

9  1676,  1677,  1681(c),  and  1683  of  this  title  and  the  provi- 

10  sions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  36  of  this  title  shall  be  appli- 

1 1  cable  to  the  educational  assistance  approval  by  the  Adminis- 

12  trator  of  the  program  of  education  contemplated  by  this  chap- 

13  ter,  except  the  term  "eligible  veteran"  in  sections  1670, 

14  1671,  1673,  1674,  1676,  1677,  and  1681(c)  of  this  title  shall 

15  include,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  persons  eligible  for  cdu- 

16  cational  assistance  in  the  nature  of  monthly  allowance  pay- 

17  ments  as  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

18  "§1953»  Educational  benefit;  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 

19  serve  of  an  Armed  Force 

20  "(a)  Bach  person  who,  after  the  effective  date  of  this 

21  Act— 

22  "(1)  bbcomes  a  member  of  a  Selected  Reserve  of 

23  an  Armed  Force,  as  described  by  section  268(b)  of  title 

24  10. 
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1  "(2)  satisfactorily  completes  two  years  of  partici- 

2  pation  in  such  reserve  component,  and 

3  "(3)  is  attending  a  program  of  instruction  at  an 

4  approved  educational  institution 

5  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  $150  for  each  month  the  Re- 

6  serve  attends  classes  on  a  full-time  basis. 

7  "(b)  A  Reserve  eligible  for  the  benefit  of  this  section  is 

8  entitled  to  the  allowance  for  a  number  of  months  that  is  the 

9  same  as  the  number  of  months  that  Reserve  served  in  the 

10  Selected  Reserve  of  an  Armed  Force,  not  to  exceed  thirty-six 

11  allowance  payments. 

12  **(c)  A  member  of  a  Selected  Reserve  of  an  Armed 

13  Force  who  is  attending  an  approved  educational  institution 

14  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  othenvisc  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 

15  of  this  section,  is  entitled  for  each  month  of  actual  attendance 

16  to  an  amount  computed  by  the  Administrator,  that  represents 

17  a  percentage  of  the  allowance  payment  authorized  by  subsec- 

18  tion  (a)  of  this  section,  as  determined  by  dividing  the  number 

19  of  credit  hours  of  courses  actually  taken  in  the  academic  term 

20  of  the  approved  educational  institution  on  a  part-time  basis 

21  by  the  number  of  credit  hours  of  courses  needed  in  such  aca- 

22  demic  term  to  be  considered  a  full-time  student  by  the  ap- 

23  proved  educational  institution.  The  Reserve  receiving  month- 

24  ly  allowance  payments  for  part-time  attendance  at  an  ap- 

25  proved  educational  institution  continues  to  earn  entitlement 
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1  for  allowance  payments  for  each  month  of  Selected  Reserve 

2  service.  The  number  of  allowance  payments  authorized  a 

3  part-time  student  under  this  section  may  continue  until  the 

4  Keserve  receives  the  full  value  of  the  payments  for  which  the 

5  Reserve  otherwise  is  entitled  by  this  section.  The  Adminis- 

6  trator  may  combine  the  educational  benefit  of  this  chapter 

7  authorized  for  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  with  the 

8  educational  benefit  of  this  section  authorized  for  service  in 

9  the  Selected  Reserve  but  may  not  make  payments  in  excess 

10  of  $300  per  month  to  persons  with  active  military,  naval,  or 

11  air  service  of  less  than  six  years*  duration  or  monthly  pay- 

12  ments  in  excess  of  $600.  The  increases  in  the  allowance  pay- 

13  ments  determined  by  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with 

14  section  1951(d)  of  this  title  apply  with  regard  to  the  amounts 

15  authorized  and  the  limitations  stated  in  this  section.  The  Ad- 

16  ministrator  may  not  pay  a  Reserve  in  excess  of  that  person's 

17  full  monthly  entitlement  times  thirty-six. 

18  "(e)  Educational  benefits  earned  under  this  section  for 

19  service  in  the  Selected  Reser\'e  of  an  Armed  Force  may  not 

20  be  transferred  to  a  dependent  or  spouse  of  a  Reserve 

21  member. 

22  "§1954.  Right  of  eligible  member  to  transfer  entitlement 

23  to  dependent  child 

24  ''(a)(1)  A  person  entitled  to  the  educational  benefit  of 

25  section  1950  of  this  title,  who  completed  ten  years  of  active 
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1  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  is  on  active  duty,  or  is 

2  retired,  may  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  his  educational  entitle- 

3  ment  under  this  chapter  to  his  child  or  children.  In  the  event 

4  a  person  is  authorized  such  transfer  but  is  not  entitled  to  an 

5  educational  benefit  because  he  has  not  served  on  active  duty 

6  for  an  appropriate  period  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 

7  the  Administrator  may  honor  such  transfer  and,  if  the 

8  member  agrees  in  writing  with  the  Secretary  concerned  to 

9  serve  at  least  an  adcQtional  period  of  three  or  six  years  on 

10  active  duty,  the  Administrator  may  pay  an  educational  bene- 

11  fit  of  $300  or  $600  per  month,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  adjust- 

12  cd  in  accordance  with  section  1951(d)  of  this  title,  to  the 

13  designated  child  or  children.  If  a  member  who  makes  such  an 

14  agreement  is  released  from  active  duty  for  the  convenience  of 

15  the  Government  prior  to  serving  on  active  duty  the  agreed 

16  upon  period,  further  payments  by  the  Administrator  are  un- 

17  authorized  and  payments  already  made  are  considered  enti- 

18  tiements.  If  a  member  making  such  an  agreement  is  released 

19  from  active  duty  for  less  than  satisfactory  service,  further 

20  payments  on  behalf  of  his  service  are  unauthorized  and,  in 

21  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  payments  made  on  behalf 

22  of  his  service  may  be  collected  from  either  the  member  or  the 

23  dependent  receiving  the  benefits.  Any  transfer  under  the  pre- 

24  ceding  sentence  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  member 

25  making  the  transfer. 
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1  "(2)  If  a  member  described  in  paragraph  (1)  cQes  before 

2  making  an  election  and  never  made  an  election  not  to  trans- 

3  fer  the  entitlement,  the  Administrator  shall  transfer  any 

4  unused  entitlement  to  the  person's  children. 

5  "(b)  Any  transfer  of  entitlement  under  subsection  (a) 

6  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 

7  ministrator  may  prescribe. 

8  "(c)  A  child  old  enough  to  attend  an  approved  educa- 

9  tional  institution  to  whom  entitlement  is  transferred  under 

10  this  section  must  use  the  beneHts  transferred  under  this  sec* 

11  tion  within  ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  entitlement 

12  is  transferred  or  within  ten  years  of  the  person's  last  dis- 

13  charge  or  release  from  active  duty,  whichever  is  earlier,  or 

14  ten  years  after  the  date  a  designated  child  reaches  his 

15  eighteenth  birthday. 

16  "(d)  The  total  amount  of  educational  assistance  availa- 

17  ble  to  a  person  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  sec- 

18  tion  1952  of  this  title  and  to  the  person's  child  or  children  is 

19  the  amount  of  educational  assistance  to  which  the  person  is 

20  entitled  as  adjusted  under  1951(d)  of  this  title.  If  more  than 

21  one  dependent  child  is  being  provided  educational  assistance 

22  for  the  same  period  by  virtue  of  the  entitlement  of  the  same 

23  person,  tnu  subsistence  allowance  shall  be  divided  in  such 

24  manner  as  the  person  may  specify  or  as  the  Administrator 

25  may  prescribe. 
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1  "§1955.  Time  limitations 

2  '^(a)  No  educational  assistance  is  afforded  a  person 

3  under  this  chapter  beyond  the  date  ten  years  alter  his  last 

4  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  or  Reserve  service; 

5  except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  person  who  was  prevented 

6  from  initiating  or  completing  a  program  of  education  within 

7  the  authorized  time  period  because  of  a  physical  or  mental 

8  disability  which  was  not  the  result  of  Ls  own  misconduct,  the 

9  person  shall,  upon  application  to  the  Administrator,  be  grant- 

10  ed  an  extension  of  the  applicable  delimiting  period  for  a 

1 1  length  of  time  as  the  Administrator  determines,  from  the  evi- 

12  dence,  that  the  person  was  prevented  from  initiating  or^com- 

13  pleting  the  program  of  education. 

14  "(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  has  been  prevented 

15  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  from  completing  a  pro- 

16  gram  of  education  under  this  chapter  within  the  period  pre- 

17  scribed  by  subsection  (a),  because  the  person  had  not  met  the 

18  nature  of  discharge  requirements  of  this  chapter  before  a 

19  change,  correction,  or  modification  of  a  discharge  or  dismissal 

20  made  pursuant  to  section  1553  of  title  10,  the  correction  of 

21  the  military  records  of  the  proper  service  department  under 

22  section  1652  of  title  10,  or  other  corrective  action  by  compe- 

23  tent  authority,  then  the  ten-year  delimiting  period  shall  run 

24  from  the  date  his  discharge  or  dismissal  was  changed,  cor- 

25  rccted,  or  modified. 
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1  "(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  person  who  became  eligi- 

2  ble  for  educational  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this 

3  chapter,  and  who,  subsequent  to  his  last  discharge  or  release 

4  from  active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  against  his  will  by  a 

5  foreign  government  or  power  for  political  reasons,  there  shall 

6  be  excluded,  in  computing  his  ten-year  period  of  eligibility  for 

7  educational  assistance,  any  period  during  which  he  was  so 

8  detained  and  any  period  immediately  following  his  release 

9  from  such  detention  during  wWch  he  was  hospitalized  at  a 

10  military,  civilian,  or   Veterans'   Administration  medical 

11  facility /\ 

12  (b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title 

13  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  IH  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 

14  ed  by  adding  below  the  item  relating  to  chapter  39  the  fol- 

15  lowing  new  item: 

**40.  Armed  Forces  Educ*tion»l  Assistance.**. 

16  (c)  Clause  (4)  of  section  1795  of  this  title,  relating  to 

17  limitation  on  period  of  assistance  under  two  or  more  pro- 

18  grams,  is  amended  by  insertinj;  "40,"  after  ''chapter  31/'. 

19  (d)  Section  1770(a)  of  thii  title  is  amended  by  adding 

20  "40,'*  after  "chapters.". 

21  (e)  Section  1770(b)  of  this  title  is  amended  by  adding 

22  "former"  before  "chapter  40.". 
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97th  congress 
18T  Session 


H.  R.  2790 


To  amend  title  38,  United  St«t«s  Code,  to  provide  expanded  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  earn  educational  atsistanco  benefits  bued  on  honorable  active 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
March  24, 1981 

Mr.  Gmery  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans*  Affurs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  expanded 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  earn  educational  assistance 
benefits  based  on  honorable  actiye  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembUd^ 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Education  and 

4  Training  Program  Act  of  1981". 
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1  TITLE  I— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

S        Sec.  101 .  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

4  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  part  IQ  the  following  new 

5  chapters: 

6  "CHAPTER  29— ARMED  FORCES  EARNED 

7  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

"Sec. 

•M40I.  Purpose. 

**1402.  Definitions. 

••M03.  Eligibililjr  wid  entitlement 

**M(H.  Duration;  limititions. 

"1405.  Applicubllily  of  certtin  provisions  of  titio  38. 

**  1406.  Reporting  requirements. 

"1407.  Budget  fimdion. 

8  "§1401.  Purpose 

9  "The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  educational 

10  benefits  provided  as  an  inducement  to  honorable  service  by 

11  persons  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  foster  retention 

12  in  both  the  Regular  and  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 

13  Forces.  The  [program]  is  designed  to  provide  benefits  to 

14  both  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  individual  volunteer. 

15  "§1402.  Definitions 

16  "In  this  chapter: 

17  "(1)  'Eligible  member*  means  any  person  who — 

18  **(A)  enlists  or  reenlists  in  the  Armed  Forces 

19  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi?  chap- 

20  ter; 
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1  "(B)  serves  on  active  duty  in  fulfillment  of 

2  such  enlistment  or  reenlistment  and  is  discharged 
8  or  released  therefrom  by.  honorable  discharge;  or 
^  **C(C)  enlists  or  reenlists  for  service  under 

5  the  provisions  of  section  611(d)  of  title  10  for  a 

6  period  of  not  less  than  six  years.] 

7  "(2)  'Active  duty'  does  not  include  any  period 

8  during  which  a  person — 

9  "(A)  is  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed 

10  Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  edu- 

11  cation  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  estab- 

12  lished  courses  offered  to  civilians;  or 

IS  "(B)  serves  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one 

14  of  the  service  academies. 

15  1403.  Eligibility  and  entitlement 

16  *'(a)  Each  eligible  member  (as  defined  in  section  1402(1) 

17  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  title)  who  enlists  or  reenlists  for  the  first 

18  time  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

19  tins  chapter  for  a  period  of  two  or  more  years  is  entitled  to 

20  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  as  follows; 

21  "(1)  At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  months  of 

22  active  duty,  the  eligible  member  is  entitled  to  eighteen 

23  months  of  educational  assistance  (or  the  equivalent 

24  thereof  in  part-time  educational  assistance). 
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1  "(2)  For  active  duty  performed  during  a  third 

2  twelve-month  period  of  active  duty,   the  eligible 

3  member  is  entitled  to  one*half  month  of  educational  as- 

4  sistance  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  educa- 

5  tional  assistance)  for  each  month  of  active  duty. 

6  "(3)  For  active  duty  performed  during  a  fourth 

7  twolve-month  period  of  active  duty,  the  eligible 

8  member  is  entitled  to  one  month  of  educational  assist- 

9  ance  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  educational 

10  assistance)  for  each  month  of  active  duty. 

11  "(b)  Each  eligible  member  (as  defined  in  section 

12  1402(1)(C)  of  this  title)  who  enlists  or  reenlists  in  the  Armed 

13  Forces  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter  for  a 

14  period  of  sLx  years,  is  entitled  to  nine  months  of  educational 

15  assistance  (or  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  educational  as- 

16  sistxtnce)  upon  completion  of  two  years  of  active  duty.  Such 

17  meniber  may  acquire  additional  educational  assistance  bene- 

18  fits  at  the  rate  of  one  month  cf  educational  assistance  for 

19  each  three  months  of  additional  active  duty,  t^or  the  pur- 

20  poses  of  this  paragraph,  such  service  must  be  qualified  as 

21  required  in  section  1332  of  title  10.] 

22  "(c)  An  eligible  member  may  become  entitled  to  a  maxi- 

23  mum  of  tliirty-sLx  months  of  educational  assistance  under  this 
.24  chapter  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  educational 
25  assistance). 
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1  ''(d)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be  afforded  under 

2  this  chapter  to  any  member  who  fails  to  complete  the  first 

3  two  years  of  such  enlistment  or  reenlistment  under  honorable 

4  conditions. 

6  **{e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the 

6  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each  eligible  member  who  is  pur- 

7  suing  a  program  of  education  under  this  chapter  an  educa- 

8  tional  assistance  allowance  in  the  same  amount,  for  the  sajne 

9  purpose,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  would  be  paid 

10  if  such  member  were  pursuing  a  program  of  education  under 

11  chapter  34  of  this  title. 

12  1404.  Duration,  limitations 

IS  "(a)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be  afforded  an  eli- 

14  gible  member  under  this  chapter  beyond  the  date  ten  years 

15  aftor  such  person's  last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty. 

16  ''(b)  Members  who  have  established  basic  eligibility 

17  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  1403  of  this  title  may  be 

18  allowed  beneHts  under  section  1403(e)  of  this  title  while  con- 

19  tinuing  to  serve  in  fulfillment  of  any  enlistment. 

20  "§  1405.  Applicability  of  certain  provisions  of  this  title 

21  "The  provisions  of  sections  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674, 

22  1676,  and  1686,  and  of  chapter  36,  of  this  title  (except  sec- 

23  tions  1777,  1780(c),  and  1787)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  edu- 

24  cational  assistance  provided  under  this  chapter. 
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1  1406.  Reporting  requirements 

2  "(a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

3  shall,  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  ^he  enactment  of 

4  this  chapter,  submit  to  the  Congress  a  joiut  report  containing 

5  their  respective  plans  for  the  implementation  of  this  chapter. 

6  "(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Con- 

7  gress  semiannually  on  the  operation  of  the  program  provir^ed 

8  for  in  this  chapter.  Such  report  shall  include — 

U  "(1)  the  number  of  original  enlistments  and  the 

10  number  of  rconlistments  during  the  preceding  six- 

1 1  month  period; 

12  "(2)  the  rates  of  retention  and  attrition  during 

13  such  penod;  and 

14  ''(3)  a  comparison  of  the  enlistment,  reenlistment, 

15  retention,  and  attrition  rates  during  such  period  ^vith 

16  those  for  comparable  periods  in  the  preceding  five 

17  years. 

18  "§1407.  Budget  function 

19  "Appropriations  and  expenditures  made  to  carry  out 

20  this  chapter  shall  bo  considered  for  budget  purj^oses  as  appro- 

21  priations  and  expenditures  made  for  functions  of  the  "Vetor- 

22  ans'  Administration. 

23  "CHAPTER  30— CAREER  MEMBERS*  DEPENDENTS 

24  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

"SUBCHAl^TER  I— DEFINITIONS 

-Sec. 

*M42I.  Pennitions. 
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"SUBCHAPTER  n-BnOIBIUTY;  CONTRIBUTIONS;  AND  MATCHINO 

FUND 

"U31.  Elifibtlitj. 

"1432.  Contribution!;  autchin^  fund. 

"1433.  Refunds  of  contribution!  upon  dlt^crollment. 

"1434.  DMtb  of  particlptDt. 

"1435.  Dx!ch*rj;f  or  relc&M  under  conditioni  which  would  b*r  tb«  ui!  of  benefit!. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IH-ENTITLEMENT;  DURATION 

"1441.  Entitlement. 

"1442.  Eligible  dependents  desi|n&tion. 

"1443.  DunOion;  limiution!. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— ADMINISTRATION 

"1451.  Requirement!. 

"1452.  Reportinf  requlrementi. 

"1453.  Depoiit!;  report!. 

"1454.  Budget  function. 

1  "SUBCHAPTER  I-DEFINITIONS 

2  "§1421.  Definitions 

3  *Tor  the  purposes  of  this  chapter-  - 

4  "(1)(A)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  any  veteran 

5  who  has  served  on  active  duty  as  an  enlisted  member  for  a 

6  period  of  more  than  six  years  and  was  discharged  or  released 

7  from  such  service  with  an  honorable  discharge, 

8  "(B)  The  requirement  of  discharge  or  release,  prescribed 

9  in  subparagraph  (A),  shall  be  waived  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 

10  vidual  who  has  completed  six  years  of  active  duty. 

1 1  "(0)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the 

12  term  'active  duty'  does  not  include  any  period  during  which 

13  an  individual  (i)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces 

14  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  education  which  was 
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1  substantially  the  same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 

,2  ians,  (ii)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  serv- 

3  ice  academies,  or  (iii)  served  under  the  provisions  of  section 

4  511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army  Na-- 

5  tional  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for 

6  service  in  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 

7  serve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 

8  "(2)  The  term  'program  of  education'  shall  have  the 

9  same  meaning  as  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 

10  1652(b)  of  this  title. 

1 1  "(3)  The  term  'participant'  means  a  person  who  is  par- 

12  ticipating  in  the  educational  benefits  program  established 

13  under  this  chapter. 

14  "(4)  The  term  'program'  means  the  program  established 

15  by  this  chapter. 

16  "(5)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  De- 

17  fense. 

18  "SUBCHAPTER  II— ELIGIBILITY;  CONTRIBUTIONS; 

19  AND  MATCHING  FUND 

20  "§1431.  Eligibility 

21  "(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  is  serving  on  active  duty 

22  and  who  has  completed  six  years  of  active  duty  shall  have 

23  the  right  to  enroll  in  the  educational  benefits  program  pro- 

24  vided  by  this  chapter  at  any  time  during  such  veteran's  serv- 

25  ice  on  active  duty.  When  a  veteran  tlects  to  enroll  in  the 
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1  program,  the  person  must  participate  for  at  least  twelve  con- 

2  secutive  months  before  disenrolling  or  suspending  participa- 

3  tion. 

4  **(b)  The  requirement  for  twelve  consecutive  months  of 

5  participation  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 

6  not  apply  if  (1)  the  participant  suspends  participation  or  dis- 

7  erjroUs  from  the  program  because  of  personal  hardship,  as 

8  defined  in  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Adramistrator  and 

9  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  (2)  the  participant  is  discharged 

10  or  released  from  active  duty. 

11  **(c)  A  participant  shall  be  permitted  to  suspend  partici- 

12  pation  or  disenroll  from  the  program  at  the  end  of  any 

13  twelve-consecutive-month  period  of  participation.  If  partici- 

14  pation  is  suspended,  the  participant  shall  be  eligible  to  make 

15  additional  contributions  to  the  program  under  such  terms  and 

16  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  issued  jointly 

17  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary. 

18  **(d)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the  program,  the 

19  participant  forfeits  any  entitlement  to  benefits  under  the  pro- 

20  gram  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  A 

21  participant  who  disenrolls  from  the  program  is  eligible  for  a 

22  refund  of  contributions  as  provided  in  section  1433  of  this 

23  title. 
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1  **(e)  A  participant  who  has  disenrolled  may  be  permitted 

2  to  rcenroll  m  the  program  under  such  conditions  as  shall  be 

3  prescribed  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary. 

4  ''§1432.  Contribution!;  matching  fund 

5  "(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  electing  to  participate  in  the 

6  program  shall  agree  to  have  a  monthly  deduction  made  from 

7  such  person's  military  pay.  Such  monthly  deduction  shall  be 

8  in  any  amount  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  except 

9  that  the  amount  must  be  divisible  by  five.  Any  such  amount 

10  contributed  by  the  participant  or  contributed  by  the  Secretary 

11  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in 

12  a  deposit  fund  account  entitled  the  Career  Member's  Depend- 

13  ents  Education  Account  (hereinafter  m  this  chapter  referred 

14  to  as  the  'fund')  to  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 

15  United  States.  Contributions  made  by  the  participant  shall  be 

16  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $6,000. 

17  **(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  this  chapter,  each 

18  monthly  contribution  made  by  a  participant  under  subsection 

19  (a)  shall  entitle  the  participant  to  matching  funds  from  the 

20  Department  of  Defense  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  each  $1  contrib- 

21  uted  by  the  participant.  However,  matching  funds  shall  not 

22  be  deposited  on  behalf  of  a  participant  who  has  not  completed 

23  ten  years  of  active  duty, 

24  "(c)  The  Secretary  may  contribute  to  the  credit  of  any 

25  participant  such  amounts  in  addition  to  the  matching  funds 

5^.j 
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1  contributed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  the  Secre- 

2  tary  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  encourage  persons 

3  to  remain  in  the  Armed  Forces,  The  Secretary  may  issue 

4  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  im- 

5  plement  this  subsection, 

6  "§  1433.  Refunds  of  contributions  upon  disenrollmcnt 

7  "(a)  Contributions  made  to  the  program  by  a  participant 

8  may  be  refunded  only  after  the  participant  has  disenroUed 

9  from  the  program  or  as  provided  in  section  1435  of  this  title. 

10  **(b)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the  program  before 

11  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty,  the  participant's  con- 

12  tributions  shall  be  refunded  on  the  date  of  the  participant's 

13  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  or  within  sixty  days  of 

14  receipt  of  notice  by  the  Administrator  of  the  participant's  dis- 

15  charge  or  disenrollment,  except  that  refunds  may  be  made 

16  earlier  in  instances  of  hardship  or  other  good  reason  as  pre- 

17  scribed  in  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and 

18  the  Secretary. 

19  **(c)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the  program  after 

20  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty,  the  participant's  con- 

21  tributions  shall  be  refunded  within  sixty  days  of  receipt  of  an 

22  application  for  a  refund  from  the  participant. 
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1  ''§1434.  Death  to  parUcipant 

2  "In  the  event  of  a  participant's  death,  the  amount  of 

3  such  participant's  unused  contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be 

4  paid  to  the  living  person  or  persons  Hrst  listed  below: 

5  "(1)  The  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  designated  by 

6  such  participant  under  the  participant's  Servicemen's 

7  Group  Life  Insiu'ance  policy. 

8  '*(2)  The  surviving  spouse  of  the  participant, 

9  "(3)  The  surviving  child  or  children  of  the  partici- 

10  pant,  in  equal  shares. 

11  "(4)  The  surviving  parent  or  parents  of  the  par- 

12  ticipant,  in  equal  shares. 

13  If  there  is  no  such  person  living,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  to 

14  the  participant's  estate. 

15  "§1435.  Discharge  or  release  under  conditions  which 

16  would  bar  the  uie  of  benefits 

17  "If  a  participant  in  the  program  is  discharged  or  re- 


18  leased  from  active  duty  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 

19  tions  or  before  completing  ten  years  on  active  duty,  the  par- 

20  ticipant  is  automatically  disenroUed  from  the  program  and 

21  any  contribution  made  by  the  participant  shall  be  refunded  to 

22  the  participant  on  the  date  of  the  participant's  discharge  or 

23  release  from  active  duty  or  within  sixty  days  from  receipt  of 

24  notice  by  the  Administrator  of  such  discharge  or  release, 

25  whichever  is  later. 
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1  '^SUBCHAPTER  III-EPiriTLEMENT;  DURATION 

2  ''§1441.  Entitlement 

3  *'(aMl)  An  eligible  dependent  is  entitled  to  a  maximum 

4  of  thirty-six  monthly  benefit  payments  (or  their  equivalent  in 

5  part-time  benefit  payments). 

6  "(2)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  payment  to  which  an  r  - 

7  eligible  dependent  is  entitled  is  determined  by  (A)  adding  all 

8  contributions  made  to  the  fund  by  the  eligible  veteran,  (B) 

9  multiplying  the  sum  by  3,  (C)  adding  all  supplemental  contri- 

10  butions  made  to  the  credit  of  such  person  by  the  Secretary, 

11  and  (D)  dividing  the  sum  by  the  lesser  of  36  or  the  number  of 

12  months  in  which  contributions  were  made  by  the  veteran. 

13  "(b)  Payment  of  benefits  under  this  chapter  may  be 

14  made  only  for  periods  of  time  during  which  an  eligible  de- 

15  pendent  is  actually  enrolled  in  and.pursuing  an  approved  pro- 

16  gram  of  education. 

17  ''(c)  Payment  of  benefits  under  this  chapter  may  be 

18  made  while  a  participant  is  serving  on  active  duty  aft^r  the 

19  eligible  veteran  has  participated  in  the  program  for  at  least 

20  twenty-four  months  and  has  completed  at  least  ten  years  of 

21  active  duty, 

22  ''§1442.  Eligible  dependents;  designation 

23  "(a)  An  eligible  veteran  may  transfer  any  educational 

24  benefits  of  such  veteran  under  this  chapter  to  such  veterans' 

25  spouie  or  children  after  the  veteran  has  completed  ten  years 
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1  of  active  duty.  Any  transfer  under  this  subsection  may  be 

2  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  veteran. 

3  ''(b)  If  a  participant  dies  and  before  death  had  not 

4  elected  to  transfer  such  participant's  entitlement  imder  this 

5  chapter  to  such  participant's  spouse  or  children^  any  unused 

6  entitlement  of  such  participant  shall  be  automatically  trans- 

7  ferred»  subject  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  such  par- 

8  ticipant's  surviving  spouse  or  (if  no  surviving  spouse)  to  such 

9  participant's  surviving  children.  A  surviving  spouse  to  whom 

10  entitlement  is  transferred  imder  this  subsection  may  transfer 

11  such  entitlement  to  the  surviving  children  of  the  participant 

12  whose  service  established  such  entitlement. 

13  "(c)  Any  transfer  of  entitlement  under  this  subsection 

14  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 

15  the  Secretary. 

16  ''(d)  Entitlement  of  a  participant  may  not  be  transferred 

17  to  any  person  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  upon  the 

18  death  of  the  participant  if  the  participant  has  notiHed  the  Sec- 

19  retary  in  writing  that  the  participant  does  not  wish  the  enti- 

20  tlement  to  be  transferred  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 

21  participant. 

22  "(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  chap- 

23  ter»  assistance  may  not  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to  a  person 

24  divorced  from  the  veteran  on  whose  service  the  person^s  enti- 

25  tlement  is  based. 
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1  1443.  Duration;  limiUtlons 

2  "(a)  Educational  assistance  benefits  may  not  be  afforded 

3  to  a  spouse  or  child  to  whom  benefits  have  been  transferred 

4  by  an  eligible  veteran  beyond  the  date  of  ten  years  after  the 

5  date  of  the  veteran's  last  discharge  or  release  from  active 

6  duty  or  beyond  t^n  years  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  such 

7  benefits,  whichever  is  later. 

8^  "(b)  In  the  event  that  an  eligible  spouse  or  child  to 
9  whom  benefits  have  been  transferred  has  not  utilized  any  or 

10  aU  of  such  veteran's  entitlement  by  the  end  of  the  ten-year 

11  period,  such  veteran  is  automatically  disenroUed  from  the 

12  program  and  any  contributions  made  by  such  veteran  remain- 

13  ing  in  the  fund  shall  be  refunded  to  the  veteran  following 

14  notice  to  tlie  veteran  and  an  application  by  the  veteran  for 

15  such  refund.  If  no  application  is  received  within  one  year 

16  from  <?ate  of  notice,  it  shall  be  presumed  for  the  purposes  of 

17  subsection  (a)  of  section  20  of  the  Permanent  Appropriations 

18  Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  U.S.C.  7258),  that  the  individual's 

19  whereabouts  are  unknown  and  the  fimda  shall  be  transferred 

20  as  directed  in  the  last  proviso  of  that  subsection. 

21  "SUBCHAPTER  IV~ADMINISTRATION 

22  "9145LRequiremenU 

23  "The  proraions  of  sections  1670,  1671,  1678,  1674, 

24  1676,  1677,  1681(c),  1683,  and  1696  of  this  titlf  and  the 

25  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title  (with  the  exception  of 
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1  sections  1777,  1780(c),  and  1787)  shall  be  . applicable  to  the 

2  program. 

3  ''§1452.  Reporting  requirements 


5  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter, 

6  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans*  Affairs  of  the  Senate 

7  and  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  report  containing  their 

8  respective  plans  for  implementation  of  the  program  provided 

9  for  in  this  chapter.  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  shall 

10  submit  to  such  committees  a  report  each  year  detailing  the 

11  operations  of  the  program  during  the  preceding  year.  The 

12  first  such  annual  report  shall  be  submitted  fifteen  months 

13  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

14  "§  1453.  Deposits;  reports 

15  "(a)  Deductions  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 

16  from  the  military  pay  of  any  participant  shall  be  promptly 

17  transferred  to  the  Administrator  for  deposit  in  the  fund.  The 

18  Secretary  shall  also  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  report 

19  each  month  showing  the  name,  service  number,  and  amount 

20  of  the  deduction  made  from  the  military  pay  of  each  initial 

21  enrollee,  any  contribution  made  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 

22  tion  1432(c)  of  this  title,  and  any  change  in  each  participant's 

23  enrollment  or  contribution.  The  report  shall  also  include  any 

24  additional  information  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 

25  consider  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  progr^. 
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1 


'(b)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  accounts  sho^^ing 


2  contributionB  made  to  the  fund  by  individual  participants  and 

3  by  the  Secretary  as  well  as  disbursements  made  from  the 

4  fund  in  the  form  of  benefits. 

5  1454.  Budget  function 

6  ''Appropriations  and  expenditures  made  to  carry  out 

7  this  chapter  shall  be  considered  for  budget  purposes  as  appro- 

8  priations  and  expenditures  made  for  functions  of  the  Depart- 

9  ment  of  Defense/'. 

10  (b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title 

11  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  ID  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 

12  ed  by  inserting  before  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 

13  following  new  items: 

"29.  Petcetinie  Vctertm*  Education*!  Auiitance  Progrtm, 

"30.  Cuttr  Membcrr  Dejwndenu  Educ»tion»l  AitisUnco  Program.*'. 

14  Sec.  102.  Chapter  32  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 

15  relating  to  the  post- Vietnam  era  veterans'  educational  assist- 

16  ance  program,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

17  followuig  new  section: 

18  ''S 1G44.  Termination  of  program 

19  "No  person  who  enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  De- 

20  cember  3l»  1981,  and  who  is  eligible  to  earn  educational 

21  assistance  entitlement  under  chapter  29  of  this  title  is  eligible 

22  to  participate  in  the  program  provided  for  in  this  chapter 

23  after  such  date,  and  no  person  who  entered  the  active  mili- 

24  tary,  naval,  or  air  service  before  such  date  is  eligible  to  par- 
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1  ticipate  in  such  program  after  such  person's  first  discharge  or 

2  release  from  active  duty  after  December  31,  1981.  The  pre- 

3  ceding  sentence  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  benefit  pay- 

4  ments  under  this  chapter  to  any  eligible  veteran  who  was  a 

5  participant  before  the  applicable  tenninatioi:  date  specified  in 

6  the  preceding  sentence.". 

7  Sec.  103.  Clause  (4)  of  section  1795  of  title  38,  United 

8  States  Code,  relating  to  limitation  on  period  of  assistance 

9  under  two  or  more  programs,  is  amended  by  inserting  "29," 

10  after  "chapters". 

11  TITLE  n— EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCES 

12  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

13  Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10,  United  States 

14  Code,  relating  to  leave,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

15  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

18  "§  706.  Educational  leave  of  absence 

17  "(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

18  may  prescribe  and  subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
Id  concerned  may  grant  to  any  eligible  member  (as  defined  in 

20  subsection  (e))  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  member's  military 

21  duties  for  the  purposes  of  permitting  the  member  to  pursue  a 

22  [program  of  cducationj  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 

I 

23  months. 

24  "(b)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 

25  under  this  section  unless  the  member  agrees  in  writing  to 
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1  extend  his  active  duty  service  obligation  for  a  period  of  two 

2  months  for  each  month  of  leave  of  absence  granted. 

3  "(2)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 

4  under  this  section  until  he  has  completed  any  active  duty 

5  obligation  incurred  by  reason  of  any  previous  leave  of  ab- 

6  sence  granted  under  this  section. 

7  *'(cKl)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  basic  pay  or  any 

8  special  or  incentive  pay  to  which  he  would  othenvise  be  enti- 

9  tied  for  any  period  during  which  he  is  on  a  leave  of  absence 

10  granted  under  this  section,  but  the  member  may  be  paid  basic 

11  allowance  for  quarters  or  basic  allowance  for  subsistence,  or 

12  both,  for  any  such  period. 

13  "(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  on  a  leave  of 

14  absence  under  this  section  shall  be  counting  for  the  purposes 

15  of  computing  the  amount  of  the  member's  basic  pay  and  for 

16  the  purpose  of  determining  such  member's  eligibility  for  ro- 

17  tired  pay.  Such  period  may  not  be  counted  as  time  in  grade 

18  for  promotion  purposes. 

19  "(d)(1)  In  time  of  war,  or  a  national  emergency  declared 

20  by  the  President  or  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

21  ment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel  the 

22  leave  of  absence  granted  to  any  member  imder  this  section. 

23  However,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  permit,  whenever 

24  practicable,  a  member  whose  leave  of  absence  has  been  can- 
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1  celled  under  this  subsection  to  complete  such  leave  of  ab- 

2  sence  after  the  termination  of  the  war  or  national  emergency. 

3  **(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel  a  leave  of  ab- 

4  sence  granted  to  any  member  under  this  section  if  he  deter- 

5  mines  that  the  member  is  not  satisfactorily  pursuing  the  pro- 

6  gram  of  education  for  which  the  leave  was  granted. 

7  "(e)  In  this  section,  'eligible  member'  means  an  enlisted 

8  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  has  completed  at  least  one 

9  term  of  enlistment  and  has  reenlisted  in  the  armed  forces.". 

10  (b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be^ning  of  such  chap- 

11  ter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

12  new  item: 

"706.  BduCAtionil  le&ve  of  absence/*. 

13  Sec.  202.  Section  269  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

14  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

15  subsection: 

16  "(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  and  under 

17  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe, 

18  any  person  who,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

19  subsection,  enlists  for  the  first  time  in  the  armed  forces  may, 

20  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  released  from 

21  active  duty,  placed  in  the  Selected  Beservo,  and  required  to 

22  serve  in  such  Selected  Reserve  for  a  period  which,  when 

23  added  to  the  period  of  active  duty  served  under  such  enlist- 

24  ment,  equals  four  years.  Upon  completion  of  the  term  for 
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1  which  such  person  is  required  to  serve  in  the  Selected  Re- 

2  serve,  such  person  shall,  upon  request,  be  transferred  to  the 

3  Ready  Reserve  and  serve  as  a  member  thereof  for  such 

4  period  as  may  be  required  by  law  or  regulation.  Any  such 

5  person  who  serves  on  active  duty  under  such  enlistment  for  a 

6  period  of  four  or  more  years  shall,  upon  release,  be  placed  in 

7  the  Ready  Reserve  and  serve  as  a  member  thereof  for  such 

8  period,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  law  or  regulation. 

9  "(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 

10  any  person  who,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

1 1  section,  reenlists  in  the  armed  forces  for  the  first  time  and 

12  such  reenlistment  is  foi*  a  period  of  two  years  or  more  may, 

13  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  released  or 

14  discharged  and,  if  such  person  has  not  completed  the  required 

15  resen'o  obligation,  be  placed  in  the  Ready  Reserve  and  serve 

16  in  such  Ready  Reserve  for  such  period  as  may  be  necessary 

17  to  complete  his  or  her  service  obligation.". 

18  Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 

19  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 
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{)7th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  3340 


To  fttncnd  title  38.  United  States;  Code,  to  provide  sxpandcd  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  cam  educational  assistance  benefits  based  on  active  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  otiicr  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

xVpriC  30;  1981 

Mr.  XIlTCHKi.i*  of  New  York  introduced  the  folio .ving  bill;  which  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Sen'ices  and  Veterans'  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  expanded 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  earn  educational  assistance 
benefits  based  on  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SHORT  TIYLB 

4  Section  1.  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  ^'Veterans* 

5  Education  and  Training  Act  of  1981", 
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1  EDUCXTIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED 

2  FORCES 

3  Sec.  2.  {a)(l)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

4  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  the  following  new 

5  chapter: 

6  "CHAPTER  29--ARMED  FORCES  EARNED 

7  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAiM 

"Stc. 

401.  Piirpo^i-. 
"M02.  DcfinitioiM. 
'*\40:i,  Kliffihilitv  und  eniitlenu'iil. 
"I  KM.  Duraliort  of  cniitlemciil. 

"MOr*.  Applirnbilily  of  ccrlnin  provisions  of  chnpiers  34  nnd  36. 
"IIO<».  Ilcporlinjr  rt'iniircment^. 

8  "§1401.  Purpose 

9  "The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  educational 

10  benefits  ns  an  incentive  to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 

1 1  10  foster  retention  in  the  regular  and  reserve  components  of 

12  the  Armed  Forces. 

13  "§M02.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)   The    term    'eligible    member'    means  a 
person — 

*'(A)  who  enlists  or  reenlists  in  the  Armed 
Forces  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  chapter;  and 
"(B)  who- 

*'(i)  serves  on  active  duty  for  not  less 
than  tH*o  years  and  after  such  service  is  dis- 

5§3 


14 
15 

k; 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
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1 

charged  or  released  therefrom  with  an  honor- 

2 

able  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list  or 

3 

the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  or  is 

4 

transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  Fleet 

5 

Marine  Corps  Resen^e  after  service  charac- 

6 

terized  as  honorable;  or 

7 

**(ii)  serves  in  the  Selected  Reserve  of 

8 

the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  reserve  component 

9 

for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  years  under 

10 

the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of  tide  10. 

11 

"(2)  The  term  'active  duty*  does  not  include  a 

12 

period  during  which  a  person — 

13 

"(A)  is  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed 

14 

Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  edu- 

15 

cation  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  estab- 

16 

lished  courses  offered  to  civilians;  or 

17 

"(B)  serves  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one 

18 

of  ihe  sen*ice  academies. 

10 

"(3)  The  term  'program  of  education*  has  the 

20 

meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1652(b)  of  this 

21 

title. 

22 

"§1403.  Eligibility  and  entitlement 

23 

"(a)  Each  eligible  member  (as  defined  in  section 

24 

1402(l)(B)(i)  of  thl^  title)  is  entitled  tj  educational  assistance 

25  under  this  chapter  as  follows: 
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1  "(1)  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  nnonths  of  aetive 

2  duty,  the  nneniber  is  entitled  to  eighteen  nionths  of 

3  edueational  assistanee  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in 

4  part-time  educational  assistanee). 

5  **(2)  For  aetive  duty  performed  after  the  comple- 

6  uon  of  twenty-four  months  of  aetive  duty — 

7  "(A)  the  member  is  entitled  to  one-half 

8  month  of  educational  assistanee  (or  the  equivalent 

9  thereof  in  part-time  edueational  assistanee)  for 

10  each  additional  mouth  of  active  duty  up  to  a  total 

1 1  of  thirty-six  nionths  of  aetive  duty;  and 

12  *'(B)  the  member  is  entitled  to  one  month  of 

13  edueational  assistanee  (or  the  equivalent  tliereof  in 

14  part-time  edueational  assistanee)  for  each  month 
13  of  active  duty  between  thirty-six  and  forty-eight 
16  mouths  of  total  aetive  duty. 


17  "(b)  Each  eligible  member  (as  defined  in  section 

18  1402(l)(B)(ii)  of  this  title)  is  entitled  to  nl.ie  months  of  eduea- 

19  tional  assistance  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  iu  part-time  edu- 

20  cational  assistanee)  upon  completion  of  two  years  of  satisfac- 

21  tory  service  and  one  additional  month  of  edueational  assist- 

22  ance  for  each  three  months  of  additional  satisfactory  service. 

23  Each  year  of  service  creditable  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 

24  section  must  also  be  a  year  of  service  creditable  for  purposes 
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1  of  determining  entitlement  to  retired  pay  for  nonregular  serv- 

2  ice  under  section  1332  of  title  10. 

3  "(c)  An  eligible  member  may  not  become  entitled  to 

4  more  than  thirty-six  months  of  educational  assistance  under 

5  this  chapter  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  education- 

6  al  assistance). 

7  "(d)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be  provided  under 

8  this  chapter  to  any  member  who  fails  to  complete  the  first 

9  two  years  of  an  enlistment  or  reenlistment  under  honorable 

10  conditions. 

11  "(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  1405  of 

12  this  title,  a  person  with  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 

13  under  this  chapter  may  pursue  a  program  of  education  under 

14  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to  an  eligible  veteran 

15  pursuing  a  program  of  education  under  chapter  34  of  this 

16  title.  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each  person  who  is  pur- 

17  suing  a  program  of  education  under  this  chapter  an  educa- 

18  tional  assistance  allowance  in  the  same  amount,  for  the  same 

19  purpose,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  would  be  paid 

20  if  the  member  were  pursuing  a  program  of  education  under 

21  chapter  34  of  this  title. 

22  "§  1404.  Duration  of  entitlement 

23  "(a)(1)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be  provided  an 

24  eligible  member  under  this  chapter  beyond  the  date  ten  years 
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1  after  such  member's  last  discharge  or  release  from  actn-e 

2  dutv. 

3  "(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  16G2  of  this  title 

4  shall  be  applicable  to  the  period  of  entitlement  specified  in 

5  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

6  "(b)  Members  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 

7  this  chapter  may  receive  such  assistance  while  continuing  to 

8  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

9  **§1405.  Applicability  of  certain  provisions  of  chapters  31 

10  and  36 

11  'The  provisions  of  sections  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674, 

12  1676,  1682,  and  1686,  and  of  chapter  36,  of  this  title  (except 

13  sections  1777,  1780(c),  and  1787)  shall  be  applicable  to  edu- 

14  cational  assistance  provided  under  this  chapter. 

15  "§1406.  Reporting  requirements 

16  "(a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Seeretary  of  Defense 

17  shall,  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enaetment  of 

18  this  chapter,  submit  a  joint  report  to  the  Congress  eontaining 
l«  their  respective  plans  for  the  implementation  of  this  ehapter. 

20  "(b)  The  Seeretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Con- 

21  gress  at  the  end  of  ea^^h  half  of  eaeh  fiscal  year  on  the  oper- 

22  ation  of  the  program  provided  for  in  this  ehapter.  Eaeh  sueh 

23  report  shall  include— 
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1  "(1)  the  number  of  original  enlistments  and  the 

2  number  of  first  reenlistments  during  the  preceding  half 

3  fiscal  year; 

4  "(2)  the  rates  of  retention  and  attrition  during 

5  such  period;  and 

6  "(3)  a  comparison  of  the  enlistment,  reenlistment, 

7  retention,  and.  attrition  rates  during  such  period  with 

8  those  for  comparable  periods  in  the  preceding  five 

9  vears.". 

r 

10  (2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title 

1 1  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  in  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 

12  ed  hy  inserting  before  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 

1 3  following  new  item: 

I'cacctimf  Veterans*  Kdacational  Assistance  IVogt.  ^n.". 

14  (b)(1)  Chapter  32  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relat- 

15  ing  to  the  post-Vietnam  era  veterans*  educational  assistance 

16  program,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

17  ing  new  section: 

18  "§  1644.  Termination  of  program 

19  "No  person  who  enlists  or  reenlists  in  the  Armed 

20  Forces  after  December  31,  1981,  and  who  is  eligible  to  earn 

21  educational  assistance  entitlement  under  chap^^r  29  of  this 

22  title  may  enroll  in  the  program  after  such  date,  and  no  person 

23  who  entered  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  before 

24  such  date  is  eligible  to  participate  in  such  program  after  such 
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1  person's  first  discharge  or  release  from  aetive  duty  after  De- 

2  eeinber3l,  1981.". 


4  ter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

5  new  item: 


6  (e)  Clause  (4)  of  section  1795  of  title  38,  United  States 

7  Code,  relating  to  limitation  on  period  of  assistance  under  two 

8  or  more  programs,  is  amended  by  inserting  "29,"  after 

9  ''chapters". 

10       EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 


12  Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10,  United  States  Coco, 

13  relating  to  leave,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

14  following  new  section: 

15  "8706.  Educational  leave  of  absence 

16  %\)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

17  may  prescribe  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 

18  portaliou  and  subject  to  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  con- 

19  cerned  may  grant  to  any  eligible  member  (as  defnied  in  sub- 

20  section  (e))  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  purposes  of  permitting 

21  the  member  to  pursue  a  program  of  education  for  a  period  not 

22  exceeding  twelve  months. 

23  "(b)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 

24  under  this  section  unless  the  member  agrees  in  writing  to 


3 


(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chap- 
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1  extend  his  eurrent  enlistment  for  a  period  of  two  months  for 

2  each  month  of  leave  of  absence  granted. 

3  **(2)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence* 

4  under  this  section  until  he  has  completed  any  extension  of 

5  enlistment  or  reenlistment  incurred  by  reason  of  any  previous 

6  leave  of  absence  granted  under  this  section. 

7  **(c)(l)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  basic  pay  or  any 

8  special  or  incentive  pay  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  enti- 

9  tied  for  any  period  during  which  he  is  on  a  leave  of  absence 

10  granted  under  this  section,  but  may  be  paid  basic  allowance 

11  ^or  quarters  or  basic  allowance  for  subsistence,  or  both,  for 

12  any  such  period. 

13  **(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  on  a  leave  of 

14  absence  under  this  section  shall  be  counted  for  the  purposes 

15  of  computing  the  amount  of  the  member's  basic  pay  and  for 

16  the  purpose  of  determining  such  member's  eligibility  for  re- 

17  tirement.  Such  a  period  may  not  be  counted  as  time  in  grade 

18  for  promotion  purposes. 

19  "(d)(1)  In  time  of  war,  or  of  national  emergency  de- 

20  clared  by  the  President  or  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 

21  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretar}'  concerned  may 

22  cancel  any  leave  of  absence  granted  under  this  section. 

23  **(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel  a  leave  of  ab- 

24  scnce  granted  to  a  member  under  this  section  if  the  Secretary 
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1  determines  that  the  member  is  not  satisfaetorily  pursuing  the 

2  program  of  education  for  whieh  the  leave  was  granted. 

3  '*{e)  In  this  seelion,  *eligibIo>member'  means  an  enlisted 

4  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  aetive  duty  who  has  eoin- 

5  pleted  at  least  one  term  of  enlistment  and  has  reenlisted  in 

6  the  Armed  Forees/\ 

7  (b)  The  tabic  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  eliap- 

8  ter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

9  new  item: 

"70(J,  Kdiiraliontil  Ifavr  of  ib^<iiUT.'\ 
10  KFKKCTIVB  DATES 

U  Skc.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 

12  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

13  (b)  The  first  report  under  section  140G(b)  of  title  38, 

14  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act,  shall  be  submitted 

15  not  later  than  June  30,  1982. 
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)7th  congress  rj   "Q    €%m  H  Q 
18T  Session     |-|,  fV.  U  I  lu 

sTo  amend  title  38,  United  Sut«s  Code,  to  csublish  now  cducaUonal  assisUnce 
programs  for  veterans  and  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Hay  28, 1981 

Mr.  Clausen  introduced  the  following  bUl;  which  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans*  iVffain  >nd  Armed  Services 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  new  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SHORT  TITLE 

4  SeCiION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans* 

5  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1981". 

6  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PBOORAM 

7  Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

8  inserting  before  chapter  31  the  following  new  chapter: 
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1  ''CHAPTER  30— ALL  VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

2  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

'•SUBCHAPTER  I^PURPOSES;  DEFINITIONS 

"Sec. 

"1401.  Purpoies. 
"1402.  Definitions. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II-BASIO  EDUOATIONAJi  ASSISTANCE 

"141 1.  Basic  educttiontl  asslstajice  for  service  on  active  duty. 

"1412.  Bftsic  educational  assistanct  entitlement  for  scmce  in  the  Selected  Reserve 

and  National  Ouird. 
"1418.  Duration  of  buic  educational  assistance. 
"1414.  Payment  of  basic  educations]  assistance. 
"1415.  Arooiuit  of  basic  educational  assistance. 
"1416.  Early  enrollment  in  a  program  of  education. 

••SUBCHAPTER  III-SUPPLEMBNTAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

"1421.  Supplemental  educational  usistanci  for  additional  service. 
"1422.  Amount  of  svfplementa)  educational  assistance. 

"1423.  Authorization  for  additional  usistanco  for  members  \n\\\  critical  specialties. 
"1424.  Payment  of  supplemeatal  educational  assistance  and  additional  educational 
assistance  under  this  subchapter. 

"SUBCHAPTER  rv'—AUTIIORITY  TO  ALLOW  TR^VNSFER  OF 
ENTITLEMENT  TO  DEPENDENTS 

"1431  Authority  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  wth  critical  specialties  to 

transfer  entitlement  to  dependents. 
"1432.  Regulations. 

"1433.  Status  of  dependents  to  whom  entitlement  is  transferred. 
"1434.  Definition. 

"SUBCHAPTER  V~PRESERVICE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROORAM 

"1441.  Authority  to  enter  into  agreements. 
"1442.  Presenrice  educational  assistance  agreements. 
"1443.  Eligibility  for  preiervice  educational  assistance. 
"1444.  limitation  on  amount  of  educational  assistance. 
'•1445.  Amount  of  obligated  sen'ice. 

"1446.  Sutus  of  individual  before  obligated  service  is  performed. 
"1447.  ReguUtJOns. 

"SURCHAPTEH  VI-PERIODS  FOR  USE  OF  ENTITLEMENT;  OENER^VL 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"1451.  Time  limiution  for  use  of  entitlement. 

"1452.  Umiution  on  educational  usistance  for  individuals  being  furnished  subsist- 
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enee. 

"1453.  Individutlt  with  enUtlement  under  chupter  34  or  35  of  this  title. 

"1454.  Pro^raxn  idmtnutrttion. 

"1455.  AlIocAtlonof  Adminiitr*tIon  and  of  program  cotts. 

"1456.  PrcdiKhtrfo  counseling  requirement 

"1457.  Reporting  requirement. 

1  "SUBCHAPTER  I— PUHPOSES;  DEFINITIONS 

2  "51401.  Purposes 

3  'The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are — 

4  "(1)  to  prpyide  an  improved  educational  assistance 

5  program  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of  members  of 

6  the  Armed  Forces  after  their  separation  from  military 

7  service;* 

8  "(2)  t^  promote  and  assist  the  All-Volunteer 

9  Force  program  and  the  Total  Force  Concept  of  the 

10  United  States  Armed  Forces  by  establishing  an  im- 

11  proved  program  of  educational  assistance  for  service  on 

12  active  duty  and  in  the  Selected  Keserve  and  National 

13  Quard  to  aid  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  highly 

14  qualified  personnel  for  both  tho  Active  and  Reserve 
16  components  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

16  "(3)  to  give  special  emphasis  to  providing  educa- 

17  tional  assistance  benefits  to  aid  in  the  retention  of  per- 

18  sonnol  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  skills  in  critical 

19  specialties  in  which  there  are  serious  shortages  of  per- 

20  sonnel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

21  "S 1402.  Definitions 

22  "For  tho  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
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1  ''(1)  The  term  'basic  educational  assistance'  means  edu- 

2  cational  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  II  of  this 

3  chapter. 

4  "(2)  The  term  "'supplemental  educational  assistance' 

5  means  educational  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  III 

6  of  this  chapter. 

7  "(3)  The  term  'preservice  educational  assistance'  means 

8  educational  assistance  provided  under  subchapter  V  of  this 

9  chapter. 

10  "(4)  The  term  'program  of  education*  has  the  meaning 

11  given  such  term  in  section  1652(b)  of  this  title. 

12  "(5)  The  term  'Armed  Forces'  means  the  Army,  Navy, 

13  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  including  the  Reserve  compo- 

14  nents  thereof. 

15  "(S)  The  term  'Selected  Reserve'  means  the  Selected 

16  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  any  of  the  Reserve  compo- 

17  nents  (including  the  Auny  National  Guard  of  the  United 

18  States  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States)  of 

19  the  Armed  Forces,  as  required  to  be  maintained  under  sec- 

20  tion  268(b)  of  title  10. 

21  "(7)  The  term  'active  duty'  does  not  include  any  period 

22  during  which  an  individual  (A)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the 
28  Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  educa- 

24  tion  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  established  courses 

25  offered  to  civilians,  (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 
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1  one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served  under  the  provi- 

2  sions  of  section  511(d}  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in 

3  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a 

4  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve, 

5  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard 

6  Reserve. 


7  "SUBCHAPTER  H— BASIC  EDUCATIONAL 

8  ASSISTANCE 

9  "§1411.  Basic  educational  assistance  for  service  on  active 

10  duty 

1 1  "Each  individual  who — 

12  "(1)  is  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  (or  has  a 

13  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  as  determined  by 

14  the  Administrator), 

15  "(2)  after  September  30,  1981,  and  after  meeting 

16  the  requirement  of  clause  (1)  of  this  section — 

17  "(A)  serves  at  least  three  years  of  continuous 

18  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces;  or 

19  "(B)   serves  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 

20  (notwithstanding  section  977  of  title  10)  is  dis- 

21  charged  or  released  from  active  duty  for  a 

22  service-connected  disability,  for  hardship,  or,  in 

23  the  case  of  an  individual  who  completed  not  less 

24  than  30  months  of  active  duty,  for  the  conven- 

25  ience  of  the  Government;  and 
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1  ''(3)  nfter  completion  of  the  service  described  in 

2  clause  (2)  of  this  section — 

3  "(A)  is  discharged  from  such  service  with  an 

4  honorable  discharge  or  is  placed  on  the  retired 

5  list; 

6  "(B)  continues  on  active  duty  without  a 

7  break  in  service;  or 

8  "(C)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  further 

9  service  in  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 

10  Forces  after  honorable  ser/ice  on  active  duty; 

11  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

12  ''§1412.  Basic  educational  assistance  entitlement  for  serv- 

13  ice  In  the  Selected  Reserve  and  National 

14  Guard 

15  "Each  individual  who — 

16  "(1)  is  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  (or  has  a 

17  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  as  determined  by 

18  the  Administrator), 

19  "(2)  after  September  80,  1981,  and  after  meeting 

20  the  requirement  of  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  serves — 

21  "(A)  at  least  two  years  of  continuous  active 

22  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

23  "(B)  at  least  four  years  of  continuous  duty  in 

24  the  Selected  Reserve  during  which  the  individual 

25  satisfactorily  participates  in  training  as  required 
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1  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  is  earlier  dis- 

2  charged  or  released  from  service  in  the  Selected 

3  Reserve  for  a  service-connected  disability,  for 

4  hardship,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govem- 

5  ment;  and 

6  "(3)  after  completion  of  the  service  described  in 

7  clause  \2)  of  this  section — 

8  *'{A)  is  discharged  from  such  sen'ice  with  an 

9  honorable  discharge  or  is  placed  on  the  retired 

10  list;  or 

11  "(B)  continues  on  active  duty  or  in  the 

12  Selected  Reserve  without  a  break  in  service; 

13  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

14  "§  1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assistance 

15  "(a)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title  and  subsection 


16  (b)  of  this  section,  each  individual  entitled  to  basic  educa- 

17  tional  assistance  under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  (1)  one 

18  month  of  educational  assistance  benefits  under  this  chapter 

19  for  each  month  of  active  duty  served  by  such  individual,  and 

20  (2)  one  month  of  educational  assistance  benefits  under  this 

21  chapter  for  each  three  months  served  by  such  individual 

22  in  the  Selected  Reserve  when  )iot  on  active  duty. 

23  "(b)  No  individual  may  receive  basic  educational  assist- 

24  ance  benefits  under  this  chapter  for  a  period  in  excels  of 
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1  thirty-six  months  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  edu- 

2  cational  assistance). 

3  "§  1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assistance 

4  "The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each  individual  entitled 

5  to  basic  educational  assistance  who  is  pursuing  an  approved 

6  program  of  education  a  basic  educational  assistance  allow- 

7  ance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help  meet,  in  part,  the  ex- 

8  penses  of  such  individual's  subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies, 
.9  books,  equipment,  and  other  educational  costs. 

10  1415.  Amount  of  basic  educational  assistance 

1 1  "Subject  to  section  1452  of  this  title,  a  basic  educa- 

12  tional  assistance  allowance  under  this  subchapter  shall  be 

13  paid  (1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $250,  for  an  approved  pro- 
1^  gram  of  education  pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  (2)  at  an 

15  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as  determined  under  regulations 

16  which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved  pro- 

17  gram  of  education  pursued  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis, 

18  "§  1416.  Early  enrollment  in  a  program  of  education 

19  "An  individual  who  has  completed  at  least  two  years  of 

20  service  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve  and  who  is 

21  otherwise  eligible  for  basic  educational  assistance  may  enroll 

22  in  a  program  of  education  while  continuing  to  perform  the 

23  duty  described  in  section  1411  or  1412  of  this  title. 
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1  "SUBCHAPTER  IH-SUPPLEMENTAL 

2  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

3  ^'§1421.  Supplemental  educational  assistance  for  add!- 

4  tlonal  service 

5  An  individual  eligible  for  basic  educational  assist- 

6  ance  under  section  1411  of  this  title  who  after  September  30, 

7  1981,  has  served  three  or  more  consecutive  years  of  active 

8  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addition  to  the  years  of  active 

9  duty  counted  under  section  1411(2)  of  this  title  without  a 

10  break  in  such  service  is  entitled  to  supplemental  educational 

11  assistance  under  this  subchapter. 

12  "(b)  An  individual  eligible  for  basic  educational  assist- 

13  ance  under  section  1412  of  this  title  who  after  September  30, 

14  1981,  has  served  two  or  more  consecutive  years  of  active 

15  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addition  to  the  years  of  active 

16  duty  counted  under  section  1412(2)  of  this  title  and  four  or 

17  more  consecutive  years  of  duty  in  the  Selected  Kesorve  in 

18  addition  to  the  years  of  duty  in  the  Selected  Reserve  counted 

19  under  such  section  without  a  break  in  service  is  entitled  to 

20  supplemental  educational  assistance  under  this  subchapter. 

21  **(c)  No  part  of  any  period  of  active  duty  or  duty  in  the 

22  Selected  Reserve  that  occurs  before  the  period  of  duty  by 

23  which  the  individual  concerned  qualifies  for  basic  educational 

24  assistance  shall  be  counted  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
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1  "§  1422.  Amount  of  cupplcmcntal  educational  assistance 

2  "Subject  to  section  1452  of  this  title,  supplemental  edu- 

3  cational  assistance  under  section  1421  of  this  title  shall  be 

4  paid  (1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300,  for  an  approved  pro- 

5  gram  of  education  pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  (2)  at  an 

6  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as  determined  under  regulations 

7  which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved  pro- 

8  gram  of  education  pursued  on  loss  than  a  full-time  basis. 

9  "81423.  Authority  for  additional  assistance  for  members 

10  with  critical  specialties 

11  "An  individual- 
is  "(1)  who  has  a  skill  or  specialty  designated  by  the 

13  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  skill  or  specialty  in  which 

14  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel;  and 

15  "(2)   who    is   entitled    to    basic  educational 

16  assistance, 

17  may  bo  provided  supplemental  educational  assistance  under 

18  this  subchapter  in  addition  to  any  supplemental  educational 

19  assistance  available  to  such  individual  under  section  1421  of 

20  this  title.  Such  assistance  may  bo  paid  at  such  monthly  rates 

2 1  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  considers  appropriate  or  neces- 

22  sary  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  and  retaining  individuals 

23  with  such  skiKs  or  specialties  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
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1  ''§1424.  Payment  of  supplemental  and  additional  educa- 

2  tional  assistance  under  this  subchapter 

3  "The  Administrator  shall  increase  the  monthly  basic 

4  educational  assistance  allowance  paid  to  an  individual  who  is 

5  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  this  subchapter  by 

6  the  monthly  amount  of  the  supplemental  educational  assist- 

7  ance  or  additional  educational  assistance,  or  both,  to  which 

8  the  individual  is  entitled. 

9  "SUBCHAPTER  IV— TRANSFER  OF  ENTITLEMENT 

10  TO  DEPENDENTS 

11  "§1431.  Authority  to  authorize  members  of  the  Armed 

12  Forces  with  critical  specialties  to  transfer  en« 

13  titlemem  to  dependents 

14  "(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under  section  1432  of 

15  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  authorize  a  member 

16  of  an  armed  force  who — 

17  "(1)  has  served  eight  or  more  but  less  than  twelve 

18  consecutive  years  on  active  duty; 

19  "(2)  has  a  skill  or  specialty  designated  by  the 

20  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  skill  or  specialty  in  which 

21  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel;  and 

22  "(3)  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance, 

23  to  transfer  to  one  or  more  of  such  member's  dependents  all  or 

24  any  part  of  such  member's  entitlement  to  educational  assist- 

25  ance  under  this  chapter. 
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1  **(b)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed  under  section 

2  1432  of  this  title,  a  transfer  of  entitlement  under  this  section 

3  may  be  revoked,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may  be  modified  at 

4  any  time. 

5  "51432.  Regulations 

6  "(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  regula- 

7  tions  for  the  establishment  of  eligibility  of  members  to  trans- 

8  fer  entitlement  under  this  subchapter,  and  any  transfer  of 

9  entitlement  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  made  in  accord- 

10  ance  with  such  regulations.  In  prescribing  such  regulations, 

1 1  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 

12  "(1)  shall  designate  the  skills  or  specialties  in 

13  which  the.'e  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel  which 

14  qualify  a  member  for  consideration  for  authorization  to 

15  transfer  entitlement  under  this  section; 

16  "(2)  shall  establish  such  other  terms  and  condi- 

17  tions  for  authorization  to  transfer  entitlement  as  the 

18  Secretary  considers  appropriate  considering  the  needs 

19  of  the  service. 

20  "(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  regulations  for 

21  the  administration  of  the  transfer  of  educational  assistance 

22  entitlement  under  this  subchapter  by  members  determined 

23  pursuant  to  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 

24  (a)  of  this  section  to  be  eligible  to  make  such  a  transfer  and 

25  for  the  provision  of  such  assistance  to  dependc  s  to  whom 
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1  such  entitlement  is  transferred.  In  prescribing  such  reguL- 

2  tions,  the  Administrator  may  place  such  limits  upon  the 

3  changing  and  revoking  of  transfers  of  entitlement  as  the  Sec- 

4  retary  considers  necessary  for  efficient  administration. 

5  "§1433.  Status  of  dependents  to  whom  entitlement  Is 

6  transferred 

7  "(a)(1)  A  dependent  to  whom  entitlement  is  transferred 

8  under  this  subchapter  is  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

9  under  this  chapter  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 

10  terms  and  conditions  as  the  member  from  whom  the  entitle- 

11  ment  was  transferred  would  be  entitled,  except  that  such  as- 

12  sistance  may  only  be  provided  under  this  subchapter  while 

13  the  member  from  whom  the  entitlement  was  transferred  con- 

14  tinues  on  active  duty  or  upon  the  completion  of  twenty  years 

15  of  active  duty  by  the  member. 

16  "(2)  A  child  to  whom  educational  assistance  is  trans- 

17  ferred  under  this  subchapter  may  not  use  such  assistance 

18  until  the  child  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  graduates  from  a 

19  secondary  school,  whichever  occurs  first. 

20  "(b)  If  a  member  transfers  entitlement  under  this  section 

21  to  two  or  more  dependents,  the  educational  assistance  pay- 

22  able  under  this  chapter  shall  be  divided  (1)  in  such  manner  as 

23  the  member  specifies,  or  (2)  if  the  member  is  deceased  or  is 

24  otherwise  unable  or  unwilling  to  specify  the  manner  in  which 
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1  the  assistance  shall  be  divided,  as  determined  under  regula- 

2  lions  prescribed  under  section  1432  of  this  title. 

3  "(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to  an 

4  individual  who  at  the  time  tho  benefits  would  otherwise  be 

5  paid  is  not  a  child  or  spouse  or  sur  iving  spouse  of  the  indi- 

6  vidual  who  transferred  the  benefits,  notwithstaning  that  the 

7  individual  was  a  dependent  at  the  time  the  election  was  made 

8  to  transfer  the  benefits. 

9  "§  1434.  Definition 

10  "For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  'depend- 

1 1  cnt'  means — 

^2  "(Da  child  of  an  individual;  and 

^3  "(2)  the  spouse  of  an  individual 

14    "SUBCHAPTER  V— PRESERVICE  EDUCATIONAL 

^''>  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

16  "§  1441.  Authority  to  enter  into  agreements 

17  "To  encourage  enlistments  in  the  active-duty  compe- 
ls nents  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  in  units  of  the  Selected  Re- 

19  serve,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  enter  into  preservice 

20  educational  assistance  agreements  described  in  section  1432 

21  of  this  title  under  which  tho  Secretary  agrees  to  provide  edu- 

22  cational  assistance  in  return  for  an  individual's  agreement  to 

23  perform  a  specified  period  of  obligated  service  on  active  duty 

24  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
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1  ''9 1442.  Pretervice  educational  assistance  agreements 


3  provide  (1)  that  the  Secretary  concerned  shall,  subject  to  sec- 

4  tion  1445  of  this  title,  provide  educational  assistance  to  the 

5  individual  concerned  at  a  rate  and  for  a  period  specified  in 

6  such  agreement,  and  (2)  that  such  individual,  in  consideration 

7  for  the  provision  of  such  educational  assistance,  shall  agree  to 

8  serve  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  d  period 

9  specified  in  the  agreement  and  determined  in  accordance  with 

10  section  1446  of  this  title. 

11  ''(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  in 

12  clear  language  state  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 

13  both  parties,  including  the  obligations  of  the  individual  con- 

14  corned  under  section  1444  for  failure  to  perform  satisfactory 

15  service  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  after  receipt  of 

16  educational  assistance. 

17  "§  1443.  Eligibility  for  preservice  educational  assistance 

18  'To  be  oligiblo  for  educational  assistance  under  this  sec- 

19  tion,  an  individual — 

20  *'(1)  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

21  "(2)  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  (or 

22  have  a  high-school  equivalency  certificate,  as  deter- 

23  mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense);  and 

24  "(3)  must  othonvise  be  eligible  to  become  a 

25  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


'(a)  A  preservice  educational  assistance  agreement  shall 
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1  "§  1444,  Limitation  on  amount  of  educational  assistance 

2  "The  amount  of  educational  assistance  provided  an  indi- 

3  vidual  under  an  agreement  under  this  subchapter  may  not 

4  exceed  36  months  and  may  not  be  provided  at  a  rate  in 

5  excess  of  $300  per  month  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  educa- 

6  tion  on  a  full-time  basis  (or  a  proportionate  amount,  for  pur- 

7  suit  of  a  program  of  education  on  a  less-than-fulUime  basis). 

8  "§1445.  Obligated  service 

9  "(a)  The  amount  of  obligated  service  which  an  individ- 

10  ual  is  required  to  perform  under  an  agreement  under  this 

1 1  subchapter  is  one  month  of  service  on  active  duty  for  each 

12  month  of  educational  assistance  provided  or  three  months  of 

13  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  each  month  of  educational 

14  assistance  provided,  or  a  combination  thereof. 

15  "(b)  Obligated  service  performed  pursuant  to  an  agree- 

16  mcnt  under  this  subchapter  may  not  be  counted  toward  serv- 

17  ice  required  to  earn  basic  or  supplemental  educational 

18  assistance. 

19  "§1446.  Status  of  individual  before  obligated  service  is 

20  performed 

21  "Upon  signing  an  agreement  under  this  subchapter,  an 

22  individual  becomes  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  shall 

23  bo  placed  in  an  element  of  the  Ready  Resen^e  of  a  Reserve 

24  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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1  "§1447.R«rulaUons 

2  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  regulations 

3  for  the  administration  of  this  subchapter-  Such  regulations 

4  shall  apply  uniformly  among  the  Amed  Forces. 

5  "SUBCHAPTER  VI— TIME  LIMITATION  FOR  USE 

6  OF  ENTITLEMENT;  GENERAL  AND  ADMINIS- 

7  TRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

8  "§  1451,  Time  HmiUtlon  for  use  of  entitlement 

9  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  through  (D  of 

10  this  section,  the  period  during  which  an  individual  entitled  to 

11  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  may  use  such  indi- 

12  vidual's  entitlement  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period 

13  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  individual's  last  discharge  or 

14  release  from  active  duty, 

15  "(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (e)  and  (D  of  this 

16  section,  the  period  daring  which  a  dependent  with  entitle- 

17  mcnt  transferred  under  section  1431  of  this  title  may  use 

18  such  entitlement  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period 

19  beginning  on  the  earlior  of — 

20  "(1)  the  date  or*  which  the  dependent  begins  to 

21  use  such  entitlement;  or 

22  "(2)  the  same  date  that  applies  to  the  individual 

23  from  whom  the  entitlement  was  transferred. 

24  "(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual  who  has  been 

25  prevented,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  from  pursu- 

26  ing  a  program  of  education  under  subchapter  11  or  HI  of  this 
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1  chapter  within  the  ten-year  period  prescribed  by  subsection 

2  (a)  of  this  section  because  such  individual  had  not  met  the 

3  nature  of  discharge  requirement  of  such  subchapter  before  (1) 

4  the  nature  of  such  discharge  or  release  was  changed  by  ap- 
6  propriate  authority,  or  (2)  with  respect  to  educational  assist- 

6  anco  under  subchapter  EI  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 

7  determined,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor, that  such  discharge  or  release  was  under  conditions  other 

9  than  dishonorable,  such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  during 

10  the  period  of  time  that  such  individual  was  so  prevented  from 

1 1  pursuing  such  program  of  education. 

12  "(d)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible  for  educational 

13  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  who,  subse- 

14  quent  to  such  individual's  last  discharge  or  release  from 

15  active  duty,  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  a 

16  foreign  government  or  power,  the  ten-year  period  described 

17  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  run  (1)  while  such 

18  individual  is  so  detained,  or  (2)  during  any  period  immediatc- 

19  ly  following  such  individual's  release  from  such  detention 

20  Juiliig  which  such  individual  is  hospitalized  at  a  muitary,  ci- 

21  viliftn,  or  Veterans'  Administration  medical  facility. 

22  "(e)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligibl  for  educational 

23  assistance  under  this  chapter  (including  a  dependent  to  whom 

24  entitlement  under  this  chapter  has  been  transferred  pursuant 
26  to  section  1425  of  this  title)  and—  ,^  4  Q 
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1  "(1)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing  such  indi- 

2  viduaKs  chosen  program  of  education  prior  to  the  expi- 

3  ration  of  the  ten-year  period  for  use  of  entitlement 

4  under  this  chapter  otherwise  applicable  under  this  sec- 

5  tion  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability  which 

6  was  not  the  result  of  such  individual's  own  willful  mis- 

7  conduct,  and 

8  *'(2)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such  ten-year 

9  period  within  one  year  after  (A)  the  last  day  of  such 

10  period,  or  (B)  the  last  day  on  which  such  individual 

11  was  so  prevented  from  pursuing  such  program,  which- 

12  ever  is  later, 

13  such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  with  respect  to  such  indi- 

14  vidua!  during  the  period  of  time  that  such  individual  was  so 

15  prevented  from  pursuing  such  program  and  such  ten-year 

16  period  will  again  begin  nmning  on  the  first  day  following 

17  such  indivi  .-J's  recovery  from  such  disability  on  which  it  is 

18  reasonably  feasible,  as  determined  under  regulations  which 

19  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for  such  individual  to  initi- 

20  ate  or  resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  with  educa- 

2 1  tional  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

22  "(f)(1)  If  an  individual  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

23  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to  whom  such  en- 

24  titlcmcnt  has  been  transferred)  is  enrolled  under  this  chapter 

25  in  an  educational  institution  regularly  operated  on  the  quar- 
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1  ter  or  semester  system  and  the  period  during  which  such  in- 

2  dividual  may  use  such  individual's  entitlement  under  this 

3  chapter  would,  under  this  section,  expire  during  a  quarter  or 

4  semester,  ^si^fl^n^jriod  shall  be  extended  to  the  termination  of 

5  such  quarter  or  semester. 

6  "(2)  If  an  individual  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

7  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to  whom  such  en- 

8  titlement  has  been  transferred)  is  enrolled  under  this  chapter 

9  in  an  educational  institution  not  regularly  operated  on  the 

10  quarter  or  semester  system  and  the  period  during  which  such 

11  individual  may  use  such  individual's  entitlement  under  this 

12  chapter  would,  under  this  section,  expire  after  a  major  por- 

13  tion  of  the  course  is  completed,  such  period  shall  be  extended 

14  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is  the 

15  l*3sser  period  of  extension. 

16  '^§1452.  Limitation  on  educational  assistance  for  indivld- 

17  uals  being  furnished  subsistence 

18  "In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled  to  educational  as- 

19  sistancc  under  this  chapter  (including  an  individual  to  whom 

20  such  entitlement  has  been  transferred)  who  is  pursuing  a  pro- 

2 1  gram  of  education — 

22  "(1)  while  being  furnished  subsistence,  whether  in 

23  whole  or  in  part  and  in  money  or  in  kind,  by  an  entity 

24  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  local  government; 

25  or 
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1  "(2)  on  les8  than  a  half-time  basis, 

2  the  total  amount  of  monthly  educational  assistance  of  such 

3  individual  under  this  chapter  may  not  exceed  the  established 

4  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  the  educational  institution 

5  involved  requires  similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans  en- 

6  rolled  in  the  same  program  to  pay. 

7  "§1453.  Individuals  with  entitlement  under  chapter  34  or 

8  35  of  this  title 

9  "An  individual  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 

10  a  program  established  by  this  chapter  (including  an  individual 

11  to  whom  such  entitlement  has  been  transferred)  who  is  also 

12  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under  a  program  under 

13  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title  may  not  receive  assistance 

14  under  both  programs  concurrently  but  shall  elect  (in  such 

15  form  and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe)  under 

16  which  program  to  receive  educational  assistance. 

17  "§  1454.  Progiam  administration 

18  "Except  as  olherwiso  provided  in.  this  chapter,  the  pro- 

19  visions  of  sections  1663,  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674,  1676, 

20  1681(c),  and  1683  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 

21  chapters  I  and  11  of  chapter  36  of  this  title,  with  the  excep- 

22  tion  of  section  1786  of  such  chapter,  shall  be  applicable  to 

23  the  provision  of  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

24  The  term  'eligible  veteran',  as  used  in  those  provisions,  shall 

25  be  deemed  to  include  an  individual  who  is  eligible  for  educa- 
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1  tional  assistance  under  this  chapter,  and  the  term  'eligible 

2  person',  as  used  in  those  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  l")  in- 

3  elude  an  individual  to  whom  educational  assistance  is  trans- 

4  ferred  under  this  chapter. 

5  "§1455.  Allocation  of  administration  and  of  program 

6  costs 

7  "(a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specifically  provided 

8  in  this  chapter,  the  educational  assistance  programs  estab- 

9  lished  by  this  chapter  shall  be  administered  by  the  Veterans' 

10  Administration. 

11  "(b)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 

12  this  subsection,  payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  sub- 

13  chapter  n  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made  from  appropriations 

14  madft  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

15  "(2)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  subchapter 

16  II  of  this  chapter  which  is  used  by  an  individual  to  whom 

17  such  entitlement  was  transferred  under  subchapter  IV  of  this 

18  chapter,  or  which  is  used  by  the  individual  earning  such  en- 

19  titlement  after  an  election  under  such  subchapter  to  transfer 

20  such  entitlement  which  was  subsequently  revoked,  shall  be 

21  made  from  appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 

22  Defense. 

23  "(3)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  subchapter 

24  III  of  this  chapter  (whether  used  by  the  individual  earning 

25  such  entitlement  or  an  individual  t^^dSi  such  entitlement 
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1  was  transferred  under  subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter)  and 

2  contracted  for  under  subchapter  V  of  this  chapter  shall  be 

3  made  from  appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 

7 

4  Defense. 

5  "(c)  Funds  for  the  payment  by  the  Administrator  of  enti- 

6  tlement  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 

7  of  this  section  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 

8  tration  as  nBcessary  from  appropriations  available  for  such 

9  purpose.  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

10  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  manner  in  which  such 

11  transfers  shall  be  carried  out. 

12  "S 1456.  Predlscharge  counseling  requirement 

18        "Upon  the  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  of  a 

14  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 

15  provide  for  individual  counseling  of  that  member  by  a 

16  member  of  the  same  armed  force  as  that  member  who  is 

17  trained  in  readjustment  counseling.  Such  counseling  shall  in- 

18  elude  a  discussion  of  the  educational  assistance  benefits  to 

19  which  the  member  is  entitled  and  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
2C  cedures  for  and  advantages  of  affiliating  with  the  Selected 

21  Reserve.  A  notation  of  the  provision  of  such  counseling  shall 

22  be  nntftred  in  the  service  record  of  each  member  receiving 

23  such  counseling. 
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1  1457.  Reporting  requirement 

2  "(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 

3  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  at  least  once  every  two  years 

4  separate  reports  on  the  operation  of  the  programs  provided 

5  for  in  this  chapter.  The  Secretary  and  Administrator  shall 

6  include  in  each  such  report — 

7  information  indicating  (A)  the  extent  to  which 

8  the  benefit  levels  provided  under  this  chapter  are  ade- 

9  quate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  inducing  individuals  to 

10  enter  and  remain  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  providing 

11  an  adequate  level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet 

12  the  cost  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education,  and  (B) 

13  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining 

14  adequate  levels  of  well-qualified  active-duty  personnel 

15  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  continue  to  offer  the  opportu- 

16  nity  for  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  to  in- 

17  dividual  who  have  not  yet  entered  active-duty  service; 
IB  and 

19  ''(2)  such  recommendations  for  administrative  and 

20  legislative  changes  regarding  the  provision  of  educa- 

21  tional  assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 

22  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  as  the  Secretar}'  or 

23  Administrator  considers  appropriate. 

24  *'(b)  The  first  reports  under  this  section  shall  be  submit- 

25  ted  not  later  than  April  1,  1983.".  _ 
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1  (b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title 

2  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  JH  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 

3  ed  by  inserting  above  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 

4  following  new  item: 

"30.  All.Volunt«€r  Force  Educaliooa!  AwiiUnce  Proptm   1401". 


5  COOBDINATION  WITH  OTHBE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

6  PB0QRAM8 

7  Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1508(0(1)  of  title  38,  United  States 

8  Code,  is  amended — 

9  (1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

10  (A)  by  inserting  "30  or"  before  "34"  the 

1 1  first  place  it  appears;  and 

12  (B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  34"  the  second 

13  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

14  "either  chapter  30  or  chapter  34";  and 

15  (2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "30  or" 

16  before  "34". 

17  (b)(1)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert- 

18  ing  "and  before  January  1,  1982,"  after  "January  1,  1977," 

19  both  places  it  appears. 

20  (2)  Section  1623  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 

21  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

22  **(e)  If  a  participant  becomes  entitled  to  educational  as- 

23  sistance  under  subchapter  11  of  chapter  30  of  this  title,  the 

24  participant  shall  be  disenrolled  from  the  program  under  this 
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1  chapter  effective  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 

2  participant  becomes  entitled  to  such  assistance/'. 

3  (c)(1)  Section  1781  of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting 

4  '^30,"  after  ^^chapter". 

5  (2)  Section  1795(a)(4)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert- 

6  ing  ^^30,"  after  ^'chapters". 

7  TERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ENROLL  IN  CHAPTER  32 

8  PROGRAM 

9  Sec.  4.  Seetion  408  of  the^ Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 

10  Educational  Assistance  Acl  of  1977  (Public  Law  94-502;  90 

11  Stat.  2397)  is  amended— 

12  (1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

13  (A)  by  striking  out  ''(a)(1)";  and 

14  (B)  by  striking  out  all  after  ''December  31, 

15  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

16  (2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

17  TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  PILOT  DEPARTMENT  OF 

18  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM 

19  Sec.  5.  Section  902(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

20  Authorization  Act,  1981  (I^ublic  Law  96-342;  94  Stat. 

21  1115),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1981"  and 

22  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1983". 

23  effective  DATE 

24  Sec.  6.  ThO  authority  of  the  Secretary  concerned  to 

25  enter  into  preservice  educational  assistance  agreements 
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1  under  8ul)chapter  IV  of  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 

2  Code,  as  added  by  section  2,  is  effective  on  October  1, 1981. 
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ITH  CONGRESS  vjr    n  *%f\r\PV 

To  amend  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  and  expand  the  educational 
asjistonce  program  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve, 


IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JUN£  23,  1981 

Mr  MONTOOMERY  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Senices 


A  BILL 

To  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  n  id  expand 
tlie  edueational  assistance  program  for  members  of  the  Se- 
leeted  Resen'e. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tim  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Selected  Reserve  Educa- 

4  tional  Assistance  Act". 

5  Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Chapter  lOG  of  title  10.  United  States 
()  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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1  "CHAPTER  106-.EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

2  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 
"Sec. 

*'2l3l.  Educational  astistance  profnun:  establishment;  amount. 

"2133,  Eligibility  for  educational  aiiiatanc*. 

"2133.  Timt  llmiution  for  ute  of  entitlement. 

"2134.  Termination  of  assistance. 

"2135.  Failure  lo  participate  taliifactorily;  penaltic*. 

"2136.  Adminituation  of  program. 

"2137.  Reports  to  Congress. 

"2138.  Savinp  provision, 

3  ''§2131.  Educational  aasistance  program:  establishment; 

4  amount 

5  "(a)  To  encourage  membership  in  units  of  the  Selected 

6  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  the  Secretary  of  each  military 

7  department,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 

8  Defense,  and  the  Secrctaiy  of  Transportation,  under  rcgula- 

9  tiona  prcscribcvl  by  him  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 

10  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  ser\'ice  in  the  Navy,  shall  cstab- 

1 1  lish  and  maintain  a  program  to  provide  educational  assistance 

12  to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 

13  the  armed  forces  under  his  jurisdiction  who  agree  to  remain 

14  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 

15  six  years. 

16  "(b)  Each  educational  assistance  program  established 

17  under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for  payment  by  the  Secrc- 

18  tdry  concerned  to  each  person  entitled  to  educational  assist- 

19  anec  under  this  chapter  who  is  pursuing  a  program  of  couca- 

20  tion  an  educational  assistance  allowance  at  the  following 

21  rates: 
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"(1)  $140  per  month  for  each  month  of  full-time 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education. 

"(2)  $105  per  month  for  each  month  of  three- 
quarter-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education. 


2 


3 


4 
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"(3)  $70  per  month  for  each  month  of  half-time 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education. 


7 


'(c)(1)  Educational  assistance  may  only  be  provided 


8  under  this  chapter  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  at  an 

0  institution  of  higher  learning  and  may  not  be  provided  to  a 

10  person  after  the  person  has  completed  a  course  of  instruction 

11  required  for  the  award  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  the 

12  equivalent  evidence  of  completion  of  study. 

13  "(2)  Subject  to  sectioii  1795  of  title  38,  the  maximum 

14  number  of  months  of  educational  assistance  that  may  be  pro- 

15  vided  to  any  person  under  this  chapter  is  thirty-six. 

16  "§2132.  Eligibility  for  educational  assistance 

17  "(a)  A  person  who — 

18  **(1)  has  received  a  secondary  school  diploma  (or 

19  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

20  "(2)  after  September  30,  1981,  and  after  having 

21  received  such  secondar}*  school  diploma  (or  equivalency 

22  certificate) — 

23  "(A)  enlists,  reenlists,  or  extends  an  enlist- 

24  ment  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Selected  Re- 

25  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  years;  or 
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1  "(B)  is  appointed  as,  or  is  serving  as  a  re- 

2  servo  offieer  and  agrees  to  senx  in  the  Selected 

3  Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  years  in 

4  addition  to  any  other  period  of  obligated  serviee  in 

5  the  Selected  Reserve  to  which  the  person  may  be 

6  subject; 

7  is  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  section  2131  of 

8  this  title. 

9  "(b)  Bducational  assistance  may  not  bo  provided  to  a 

10  member  mider  this  chapter  until  the  member — 

11  "(1)  has  completed  the  initial  period  of  active  duty 

12  for  training  required  of  the  member;  and 

13  "(2)  has  completed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 

14  of  ser\'ice  in  the  Selected  Rosen'c. 

15  "(c)  Bach  person  who  becomes  entitled  to  educational 


IG  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  shall  at  the  time  the  person 

17  becomes  so  entitled  bo  given  a  statement  in  writing  sunima- 

18  rizing  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  stating  clearly  and 

19  prominently  the  substance  of  sections  2134  and  2135  of  this 

20  title  as  such  sections  may  apply  to  the  person. 

2 1  "§  2133.  Time  limitation  for  use  of  entitlement 

22  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  period 

23  during  which  a  person  entitled  to  educational  assistance 

24  under  this  section  may  use  such  person's  entitlement  expires 

25  (1)  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
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1  which  such  person  becomes  entitled  to  such  assistance,  or  (2) 

2  on  the  date  the  person  is  separated  from  the  Selected  Re- 

3  ser\'e,  whichever  occurs  first. 

4  "(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  1441(0  of  title  38  shall 

5  apply  to  the  period  of  entitlement  prescribed  by  subsection 

6  (a). 

7  '*i2)  The  provisions  of  sec^.ion  1441(e)  of  title  38  shall 

8  apply  to  the  period  of  entitlement  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 

9  in  the  case  of  a  disability  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  service 

10  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

1 1  "§2134.  Termination  of  assistance 

12  '  Educational  assistance  mB,y  not  be  provided  under  this 

13  chapter — 

14  "(1)  to  a  member  receiving  financial  assistance 

15  under  section  2107  of  this  title  as  a  member  of  the 

16  Senior  Reser\'e  Officers*  Training  Corps  program;  or 

17  ''(2)  to  a  member  who  fails  to  participate  satisfac- 

18  torily  in  required  training  as  a  member  of  the  Selected 

19  Reserve. 

20  '*§  2 135.  Failure  to  participate  satisfactorily;  penalties 

21  "(a)(1)  A  member  of  the  Selected  Reser\-e  of  the  Ready 

22  Reser\'e  of  an  armed  force  who  fails  to  participate  satisfacto- 

23  rily  in  required  training  as  a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

24  during  a  term  of  enlistment  or  other  period  of  obligated  serv- 

25  ice  that  created  entitlement  of  the  member  to  educational 
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1  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  See- 

2  retary  concerned — 

3  **(A)  be  ordci'ed  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  two 

4  years  or  the  period  of  obligated  service  the  person  has 

5  remaining  under  section  2132  of  this  title,  whichever  is 

6  less;  or 

7  "(B)  be  required  to  refund  to  the  United  States  an 

8  amount  determined  undsr  subsection  (b). 

9  '*(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waivo  the  require- 

10  ments  of  paragraph  (l>,  or  may  reduce  the  amount  of  any 

1 1  refund  under  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph,  in  the  ease  of  any 

12  individual  member  when  the  Secretary  determines  that  uiC 

13  faiLre  to  participate  satisfactoril}-  was  due  to  reasons  beyond 

14  the  control  of  the  member. 

15  *'(3)  Any  refund  by  a  member  under  this  section  shall 
IG  not  affect  the  period  of  obligation  of  such  member  to  serve  as 

17  a  Reserve  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

18  "(b)(1)  The  amount  of  a  refund  under  subsection  (a) 
U)  shall  bo  the  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

20  *'(A)  the  number  of  months  of  obligate^'  service 

21  rcMnaining  under  the  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 

22  tion  2132(a)(3)  divided  by  the  original  number  of 

23  months  of  such  obligation;  and 

24  "(B)  the  total  amount  of  educational  assistance 

25  provided  to  the  member  under  this  chapter, 
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1  as  increased  by  interest  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

2  "(2)  The  amount  computed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 

3  bear  interest  at  the  rate  equal  to  the  highest  rate  being  paid 

4  by  the  United  States  on  the  day  on  which  the  refund  is  dcter- 

5  mined  to  be  due  for  securities  having  maturities  of  ninety 

6  days  or  less  and  shall  accrue  from  the  day  on  which  the 

7  member  is  first  notified  of  the  amount  due  to  the  United 

8  States  as  a  refund  under  this  section. 

9  "§2136,  Administration  of  program 

10  "(a)  Educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be 

1 1  provided  through  the  Veterans'  Administration,  under  agree- 

12  mcnts  to  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  b} 

13  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vnih  the  Administrator  of 

14  Veterans'  Affairs.  Such  agreements  shall  include  administra- 

15  tive  procedures  to  ensure  the  prompt  and  timely  transfer  of 

16  funds  from  the  Secretary  concerned  lo  the  Veterans*  Admin- 

17  Istration  for  the  making  of  payments  under  this  chapter. 

18  "(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter,  the 

19  provisions  of  s'^'^tions  1663,  1670,  1671,  1673,  1674,  1676, 

20  and  1683  of  v^.tapter  34  of  title  38  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 

21  chapters  I  and  II  of  chapter  36  of  such  title  ^vith  the  exccp- 

22  tion  of  sections  1780(a)(5),  1780(b),  1786,  1787(b)(1),  and 

23  1792)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  provision  of  educational  as- 

24  sistaiice  under  this  chapter.  The  term  'eligible  veteran*,  as 

25  used  in  those  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of 
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1  the  application  of  those  provisions  to  this  chapter  to  refer  to  a 

2  person  eligible  for  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

3  §2137.  Reports  to  Congress 

4  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 

5  a  report  not  later  than  December  15  of  each  year  concerning 

6  the  operation  of  the  educational  assistance  program  estab- 

7  lished  by  this  chapter  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Each 

8  such  report  shall  include  the  number  of  members  of  the  Se- 

9  lected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  armed  force 

10  receiving,  and  the  number  entitled  to  receive,  educational  as- 

11  sistance  under  this  chapter  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

12  "§2138.  Savings  provision 

13  '*A  member  who  entered  into  an  agreement  under  this 

14  chapter  before  October  1,  1981,  shall  continue  to  be  eligible 

15  for  educational  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 

16  such  agreement  and  of  this  chapter  as  in  effect  before  such 

17  date.". 

18  (2)  The  items  relating  to  such  chapter  in  the  table  of 

19  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A  of  such  title,  and  in 

20  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of  such 

21  subtitle,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"IW)  Educational  AssisUncc  for  Members  of  the  SHcctrd  Reserve    2131" 

22  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 

23  effect  on  October  1,  1981,  and  shall  apply  only  to  members 

24  of  the  Armed  Forces  whojualify  for  educational  assistance 
1*  under  chapter  10(rtjf  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 

2  cd  by  .subsection  (a)^  on  or  after  Kuch  date. 
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